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INTERIM REPORT 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Co mmi ssioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricnltnral and rural economy in British. India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population , in particular 
to investigate — (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the mtroduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock , (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketmg of agricultural produce and stock , (c) the 
methods by which agncultuxal operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists , (d) the mam factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population , and to make recommendations , 
avaihng outselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken up to the 29th of January 1927 on the 
subject of our Inquiry 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration 


(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman 
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(Signed) J A Madan, 

( , „ ) E W H Smith, 

J omt Secretaries 


„ ) H S LAWRENCE 
, ) T H MIDDLETON 
, ) J MacKENNA 
„ ) H CALVERT 
„ ) N GANGULEE 
„ ) L K HYDER 
, ) B S KAMAT 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To exa tmn .e and. report on tlie present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in BritisL. India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and pros- 
perity of the rural population , 

In particular to mvestigate — 

(а) the measures now bemg taken for the promotion of agricultural 

and veteimary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock , 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketmg of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit a:Sorded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the mam factors affectmg rural prosperity and the welfare of the 

agricultural population , 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existmg system of landowner ship and 
tenancy oi of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of Tu dia and 
the local Governments But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Part I 

Question. 

1. Besearoli 

2 Agricultural education 

3 Demonstration and propaganda, 

4 Administration 

5 Pmance 

6 Agricultural mdebtedness 
7. Fragmentation of holdings 


Part II 

8 Irrigation. 

9 Soils 

10. Fertilisers. 

11 Crops 

12 Cultivation 

13, Crop protection 

14. Implements 

Part III 

15 Veterinary. 

16 Animal husbandry 

Part IV 

17 Agricultural mdustries 
18. Agricultural labour 

19 Forests. 

20 Marketing 

21 TarifEs and sea freights 

22 Co-operation. 

23 General education 

24 Attracting capital 

25 Welfare of rural population, 

26. Statistics. 





QUESTIONNAIRE 

Taet 1 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you uuggestious to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financmg of — 

(t) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(b) If in oases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) , answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are bemg held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation ] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2 . Agricultural Education. • 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have expenence, please state your views on the followmg ; — 

(^) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(^^) Is there an urgent need for extension of teachmg facilities m any 
district or districts known to you personally ^ 

Should teachers m rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

(iv) Are the attendances at existmg mstitutions as numerous as you 
would expect m present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(w) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(mt) Are there any modifications m existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for , if so, what are they 2 

(mt) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (b) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ^ 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xt) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 
(xiii) In suggesting any scbeme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (6) its finance 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view Lave been successful in 
influencmg and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ^ 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ^ 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordmation 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientifiic knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture m the diJSerent Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ^ If so, indicate the types 
of work^which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest Kow that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(^) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(ii) Railways and steamers, 

{in) Roads, 

Meteorological Department, 

(t;) Posts, and 

(w) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions m which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended 

5. Finance. 

(а) mat are your views as to the steps that shoiad be taken for the 
better financing of agncultnral operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be mduced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of tacco/vi \ 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the mam causes of borrowing, 

(i4) the sources of credit, and 

{in) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(&) Wtat measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ^ For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ^ 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ^ 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ^ 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out ol the courts ^ 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

[а] Name any district or districts m which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

{%) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(k) Tanks and ponds, 

(m) Wells 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators “2 Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ^ Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ^ 

(W.jB. — I rrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon ) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

(^) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headmgs in this questionnaire. 

{ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

{^i^) for the prevention of* the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(^) undergone marked imptovement, 

(n) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation *2 

10. Fertilisers. 

(а) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertihsers ^ If so, please indicate the directions 
m which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers 1 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated '2 If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ^ 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(а) Please give your views on — 

(z) the improvement of existing crops, 

(^^) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(zzz) the distribution of seeds, 

(^ 1 )) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(б) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts m improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(zi) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection^ Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(^) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(zz) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. implements. 

(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ^ 
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(c) Are there any di£B.ciilties wMch manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ^ 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

{a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(6) (^) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

(^^) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(^^^) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ^ 

(c) (^) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

{d) What are the obstacles met with in dealmg with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealmg with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection 1 Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions 1 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

{g) Do you consider that the provision of further facihties for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

{%%) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Eesearch 
Institutions ? 

{h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 
[n] research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

the betterment of the dairying industry, 

{%%i) improving existing practice m animal husbandry ? 



(6) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(t) Ovenstockmg of common pastures, 

(^^) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(zv) Absence of green fodders m dry seasons, 

(-y) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
IS most marked m your district For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ^ 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ^ 


Part IV 

17, Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year 1 What does he 
do in the slack season ^ 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid 

(e) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, frmt growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utihsation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(c) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its techmcal, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(ff) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measuxes, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

{%) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ^ 
and 

{^^) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation 1 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ^ If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased 1 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ^ 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ^ 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages 1 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ^ Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies 

20. Marketing. 

(а) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existmg system of marketing and distribu- 
tion 1 If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels’ of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such mtermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets 1 

(ii) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas , crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originatmg ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 


21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existmg {a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prospenty of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ^ 

22. Co-operation. 

(a) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ti) by non-oflSLcial agencies ? 

{b) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(^^) Purchase societies ; 


(m) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

{w) Societies for effecting improvements— e.gr., the diggi'iig of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges; ° 


(u) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdmgs 
and their redistribution m plots of reasonable size ; 

(m) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

Societies for joint farming , 

(-ym) Cattle breeding societies ; 


{u) Societies fomed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of viUage life, but not specified above ? 

(c) WhCTe co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as oo- 
opera,tive irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consoUdation 
01 noldinffs scheme, eairnnh ha mVnn 



^ BjLiouia ne introduced 

m order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, m the mam, achieved their object ? personal 



23. General Education. 

(ffl) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in tbeir bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ^ If 
you make suggestions, please distmguish, as far as possible, between— 
{%) Higher or collegiate, 

{ti) Middle school, and 

Elementary school education. 

(6) {^) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the abihty and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their mterest in the land ^ 

{li) What IS your experience of compulsory education in rural areas * 

(ill) What Is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class 

24 . Attracting Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary m order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carr 3 ang out improvements ^ 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene m rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population 1 

(b) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting econoimc 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaimng the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ^ 

(c) If you have carried out anythmg in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existmg methods of — 

(t) ascertaimng areas under cultivation and crops , 

(^i) estimating the yield of agricultural produce , 

(w) enumerating hvestock and implements ; 

(^v) collectmg information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of fie agricultural population , 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(b) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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Extracts from Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and Berar referred to 
by Mr. F, J. Flymen in his replies to the Questionnaire. 

Chapter I.— Tenures and Holdings. 

* * * * 


6 . Frapnentation in ChhaUtsiarh,-— Only in the Chhattisgarh Division is the 
fragmentation of holdings a serious problem. Elsewhere, though it cannot be 
said that holdings are compact, the sub-division into separate fields is not so 
minute a» to cause an2;iet3r. 
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In Chhattisgarh the natural tendency to sub-division inherent in the Hindu 
and Mahommedan law of succession has been exaggerated by the old time 
practice of periodical redistribution of the fields m each village so as to ensure 
that each cultivator got his share of the different kinds of lands. It is common 
to find a holding of 10 acres scattered about m 40 tiny little plots of land, and 
the number of fields in a Chhattisgarh village will frequently run to a thousand 
for every hundred found in other tracts. The evils of such a system in the path 
of agricultural progress are obvious 

Hitherto there has been little success in efforts at consolidation and such 
progress as has been made has generally been due to the efforts of the people, 
usually the landlord, acting alone. The subject was first attacked in 1905, 
but was allowed to drop from 1907 to 1912, when it was once more taken up 
Again the War interfered, but m the past year, the subject has again come into 
prominence The chief obstacles to progress are the apathy of the people and 
the low standard of living that prevails, suspicion of change and especially 
the feeling that the rich man and not the poor man will be the gainer, proneness 
to litigation and caste disputes. In addition legal difficulties regarding transfer 
of rights in exchanged holdings are a considerable hindrance As an example 
of what can be effected where there is a readiness to co-operate in the reform 
the village of Matwari in the Drug district can be instanced. The number of 
fields when the village, consisting of 827 acres only, was last renumbered, 

was 2,934. By family sub-division this number lose to 3,651. After consolida- 
tion It stands at 243 and the average number of fields held by each cultivator 
has fallen from 98 to 8 The problem is now engaging the attention of 

Government Its solution will require special legislation and special staff, 
for the failure in the past can partly at least be attributed to the fact that 

the work was entrusted to busy revenue officers to do what they could in the 

time they could spare from their regular duties 

* * * * 


Chapter IV.— Marketing. 

21. Crop movements —Cotton goes from the west of the Province almost 
entirly to Bombay Some is used in local mills or goes to Ahmedabad but 
verjr httle eastward to Calcutta Wheat goes to Bombay, though there is a 
distinct movement from the wheat and plateau tracts to Berar. 

The rice of the Wainganga tract goes chiefly to Nagpur and Berar and 
some to the Nerbudda valley. That of Chhattisgarh goes partly to Jubbulpore 
and partly to Calcutta, Though the movement of rice is more active than it 
was, the export from the Province is not so important as might be expected 
from the large area under ihi? crop The oil-seeds export of the Province is 
considerable and moves chiefly to Bombay. 


22, Market practice.— Most of the foreign trade is in the hands of a limited 
number of large firms who have established upcountry agencies in the larger 

towns At times, as in the organised cotton markets of Berar, they buy direct 

from the cultivator but usually they deal through brokers. There are also 
many local firms of varying importance; these purchase from the cultivator 
and either sell to the larger firms or consign direct. Below these there are 

the village banias who lend money or gram to the cultivators; they pay low 

prices, recovering grain in lieu of money or seed advanced. Though reserv- 
ing some of this return for lending, their surplus goes on to the district markets 
and IS taken up by the bigger firms Lastly there are the itinerant traders who 

generally working in the more distant areas, paying 
be?ow thi cent belflw the market rate m grain and often much 

cotton. These either pay the cultivator on the spot direct or on 
delivery at the nearest markeJ- of any size. In the case of paddy, they Generally 
^ercSinls^^^ (unhusked). They sell their grain in the district markets to larger 

advanced character, for instance in the rice area of 
markets in Chhattisgarh, the grower 
at the big markets on the railway or, near Nagpur, he mav 

1 railway. Sales and purchases are 

eftected through brokers and commission agenta. ^ 
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At Nagpur the grain is sold by auction and this is coming in elsewhere. 
Brokerage is charged at the rate of 3 annas per 400 lbs and the municipal 
charge is Rs 2 octroi and 8 annas market charge per cart of about 600 lbs 

The cultivators who bring their produce into the district markets undoubtedly 
get a better price lhan when selling to the itinerant trader and very much 
better one than when selling under the semi-compulsion of debt to their banker, the 
village hanta The open markets, however, have their drawbacks in the form 
of petty charges, unfair deductions on the score of quality or the presence of a 
‘ring* of brokers Moreover as the markets are administered by municipal 
committees cultivating interests aie as a rule not adequately represented. In 
most markets the prices are not published. This^ and a more adequate means 
of dealing with biokers who fraudulently exploit the cultivator would help 
matters The formation of co-operative sale societies by members of agricul- 
tural associations is, however, the only satisfactory means of getting a fair price 
in the gram markets. 

23 Cotton mmleling . — Cotton lequiies separate mention Marketing practice 
and conditions vary in the Central Provinces and in Berar The Berar markets 
are highly organised and regulated by rules, and on paper they provide an 
equitable market. 

The necessity of guarding the buyer against a cart load being not up to 
sample is of course necessary, but it is here where the seller is most open to 
being swindled by unfair deductions once the cart has reached the ginnery, 
unless, as is not always the case, he is a sufficiently keen businessman to be 
able to meet the buyer on his own ground. 

These markets in Berar have been the subject of a close investigation 
instituted by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The results of this inquiry 
have not yet been published but they indicate that a strict application of the 
lules to govern these markets will be necessary to prevent a good deal of the 
fraud at present practised on the seller 

In the Nagpur-Wardha area there is a big central market at Nagpur and a 
number of smaller ones in the distucts These markets are well organised from 
the point of view of the purchaser There is certainly competition but it is 
organn^'d competilion and therefoie not uniestricted The procedure at most 
markets is that the purchasers acting on telegraphic information from Bombay 
agree among themselves as to the maximum price they will offer for the best 
quality of the particular market. They arrive at this maximum price by a sort 
of auction process — not auction m the ordinary sense of the term, because the 
price is arrived at before any cotton changes hands or the seller comes into the 
picture In other words, it is not the commodity which is auctioned but the 
price which will be paid. The maximum price for the day is then declared. 

Business between firms and sellers is carried) through by brokers If the seller’s 
cotton is up to the oest standard, he gets the full price If not, it is subject 
to deduction in the weight paid for This is where the broker comes in He 
bungs the tw^o parties to agreement Deductions are made on account of dirt, 
dampness, rain oi late picking, and varies in amount according to the place of 
origin In markets where good quality cotton is the rule, deduction is very small 
An ordinary rate at Nagpur is a deduction of 28 to 40 lbs per load off the 
weight paid for Brokerage is 8 annas a cart. 

At one or two markets the practice differs The price is not fixed and 

competition is unrestricted, each cart being sold on its merits. The result is 
ffiat the grower gets ^-bout Rs 2 per khandi more at such markets 

Chapter V. — ^Prices, Wages and Labour. 

* * * * 

25 ShoHage of agnculimal lahovi — In all' agricultural tracts, there has been 
of recent years a distinct indication of a shortage of labour and with this shortage 
a marked rise in its price. The intensity of the shortage and the price demanded 
and paid varies from tract to tract. It is most intense in the cotton tract, 

less so in the wheat and least in the rice tract, but, generally speaking, the 
labouring classes have never been so prosperous as they are today. 

The shortage is largely due to the influenza epidemic of 1919, but it is 
also affected by other factors which operate to different extents in differeni 
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areas. The rise in the price of labour is in part the outcome of the higher cost 
of food supplies and in part the result of a shortage of labourers. 

The agricultural operations of the cotton tract and the wheat tract would 
not be possible but for the fact that there is a steady flow of immigrant labour, 
largely of a seasonal oi periodic type, from areas outside the Province and from 
one area of the Province to another. The rice tracts, however, depend on their 
own labour supply as also does the plateau, though in both there are certain 
internal movements. 

26 Wages tn the ClhaUtsgaih area — In Chhattisgarh, where the standard 
of living IS low and pressure of population is not sufficiently great to stimulate 
intense forms of cultivation like transplantation, the price of labour, as 
compared with other areas, is low. Though principally paid m the form of 
grain, it may be taken as equivalent to Rs. 7 per mensem for permanent labour 
and at 4 annas for male and 2 annas 6 pies for women for casual daily labour. 
In the lice tract, work is plentiful from June to November and m certain 
sections, where cold weather crops are extensively grown in addition to paddy, 
it can keep labour employed most of the year Where, however, the cropping 
is chiefly restricted to paddy, there is little work after the harvest is once in. 
Again, in this tract there is a large number of holdings of two to four acres 
which by themselves are unable to support the owners. These three factors, 
i e., a low standard of living, an absence of work for seven to eight months 
per annum and the existence of a large body of small cultivators whose holdings 
are entirely inadequate, make this tract the principal area in the Central Provinces 
from which emigration takes place The labour of this aiea is found in other 
parts of the Central Provinces to ihe extent of 267,000 and is utilised m the 
tract Itself on irrigation construction work. The Chhattisgarh labourer also 
migrates in very considerable numbers to the iron and coalfields of Orissa and 
Bengal and the tea gardens of Assam. As many as 48,000 move to Assam and 
the majority of 80,000 to the coal and iron industries A considerable amdunl 
of the movement is seasonal in character. The labour leaves after the harvest 
of the paddy and returns for the sowing. An appreciable amount, derived from 
the body of small holders who find xt more advantageous to make over the 
farming of their allotments to others, is of longer duration. 

Consolidation of holdings which might reasonably be expected to lead to an 
increase in the intensity of cultivation would undoubtedly affect the labour pro- 
blem in other areas. 

27. Wages tn the Wainganga tract. — ^The payment of labour in the Wain- 
- ganga area, except near the larger towns, is usually in kind. When paid in 

cash, monthly labour receives Rs 7 to Rs. 8 and the average daily man labour 
of a casual character is paid at 4 to 5 annas and women at 2^ to 3 annas 
per day. The pressure of rural population is greater, holdings are comparatively 
consolidated and cultivation for the most part is much more intensive and 
transplantation is common. Seasonal demands for agricultural labour are more 
acute. A woman at transplanting time may get from Re 1 to Re 1-8-0 for 
three days* work In addition there is a growing competitive industrial demand, 
the manganese mines, the bidt factories, the industrial claims of Nagpur and 
to some extent the needs of the cotton tract to the west all competing for 
casual labour Labour difficulties are also increased by caste friction. This 
rice tract thus differs from Chhattisgarh in that its standard of agriculture requires 
more labour while^ there are more active outside agencies which compete for an 
already limited supply when measured by this standard. The man who cultivates 
his own land does not feel this in the way in which it affects employers There 
are areas of land commanded by irrigation which, because of labour shortage, 
are not utilised and the extension of transplantation as a method of increasing 
food supplies has been checked, except in the more southern portions which 
are less affected. In this^ tract there is a seasonal movement of labour from 
broadcasting to transplanting areas and also some immigration from the other 
rice tract, 

28. Migration to the wheat aiea.— The labour in the wjieat area requires a 
good deal higher wage than it did, but though the Agricultural Department has 
the necessary machinery which will materially save labour, it is only recently that 
the employer of such labour, the bigger grower, has begun to think of the utilisa- 
tion of inachinery and it may be argued that, though he complains about the 
cost, he is still able to pay the wage that labour demands, 
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The wheat tract receives its labour at harvest time from two sources. There 
are two currents of immi^ii^tion of labour into the Central Provinces, one from 
the north-east, the other from the south-west The wheat area takes up most 
of the north-east flow, which is derived from the Central Indian Agency and 
the east of the United Provinces and is absorbed in Jubbulpore, Saugor and 
Damoh Though a proportion of this is attracted by the industries of Jubbulpore, 
a very coniderable mass is of a periodic character and is influenced by the needs 
of the harvest of the wheat crop Between 80,000 and 90,000 harvesters come 
annually into these districts from this source 

The other source of labour in this tract is from the plateau, something like 
28,000 to 30,000 coming in annually to seek employment in the western districts 
of the wheat tract They are largely aboriginals, Gonds, Korkus and the like, 
who, having harvested their millets and rice, migrate into the Nerbudda valley 
A bad wheat year hits these people very seriously Though the wheat might 
be harvested quicker, if there were more labour and though high wages or the 
equivalent in kind are demanded at harvest time, the really critical season in 
the wheat tract is the sowing season, when it is dependent on its own supply 
Returns are undoubtedly lower owing to the delay which takes place at this 
season and this probably accounts for the much greater interest taken in an 
automatic seed drill than in a reaping machine in this tract. 

* * * * 

31 Migiatton of labour to the cotton tiact — There is a distinct immigrant 
population from outside the boundaries of the Province coming m from the 
south-west. Thus Nimar in the last census showed 53,000 as against 43,000 in the 
previous census, but this was in part due to the peculiarity of the conditions of 
the census year and shortage of water in extra provincial areas Tn addition 
there is a steady flow of population into this district from the west of the plateau. 

The southern and border districts of Berar showed 79,000 external immi- 
grants, the vast majority of whom are attracted by trade or by the seasonal labour 
demand of the gins and the cotton fields 

In the rest of Berar 240,000 of the population recorded ip the last census 
were from other parts^ of the Provinces Though possibly to a considerable 
degree attracted by trade, they include a distinct body of periodic labour influ- 
enced by the wages offered at the cotton gins and on the cotton fields In spite 
of the natural increase in population and an inflow from Bombay and Hyderabad 
and from other parts of the Central Provinces, a certain definite percentage of 
which IS undoubtedly attracted by agricultural work, there has of recent years 
been a definite reduction in the amount of labour available for agricultural 
purposes All over the tract during the last few years, bigger growers dependent 
on hired labour, particularly for weeding and picking, have found this difficulty. 
The high wages offered are due partly to the higher price of necessities and 
partly to the reduction of available supplies of labour or at least the failure of 
the supply to meet the extension of aiea under cotton 

Scayity in the field is usually attributed to the better wages obtaining at 
the ginneries during the ginning season. This industrial competition undoubtedly 
operates at the picking season attracting to the urban centres the natural labour 
population and also a portion of the periodic immigrant flow, but it does not 
account for the shortage earlier in the year. 

The shortage of field labour is in part due to the withdravi^al from the ran’s 
of the agricultural labour population of a part of those who in the past took an 
active share in the cultivation The high prices ruling for cotton during the 
last decade and the money coming in on this account to small holders have 
tended to reduce the number of women seeking employment in the fields, the 
need for such effort on their part being less. The same cause has led to the 
conversion of some of the working small holders into direct employers of labour 
for work they once did themselves, but which the prices obtained for cotton 
permit them to get others to do. These men thus increase the demand on exist- 
ing supplies A fall in the price of cotton will tend to an increase in casual 
labour, chiefly in the shape of the labour absorbed by this class With the heavy 
slump of prices in 1925-26, casual labour at once showed signs of becoming 
more fluid. 

46 - * * * 
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Chapter VIII.— Finance of Agriculturists. 

45. Banking influence , — ^The joint stock banks do not play any very direct 
part in finance The Imperial Bank in the Central Provinces contents itself 
with loans to the co-operative banks and thus indirectly assists The Allahabad 
Bank finances the bigger gram buyers who can thus at once pay^ off the grower. 
The banks advance money against the value of gram brought in by the grain 
buyer and lodged in the sealed godowns owned by the bank The advance made 
IS well coveied by the gram When the buyer wishes to dispose of his gram, 
he pays the banks the original value of such gram as he wishes to remove for 
sale. 

The bigger Indian banks working on indigenous lines are more closely 
associated with the financing of agriculture. The include bigger professional 
moneylenders, and their business consists m lending to smaller moneylenders 
and landlords. The Marwari banker prefers to finance a lender rather than take 
up mortgages, but the differences betw^een their business and that of the smaller 
village iTioneylender is inconsiderable 

The Indian banking houses provide a series of middlemen doing business, 
the method of which varies from those of a western bank to those of the petty 
village moneylender. 

46. Causes of indebtedness — ^Agriculture all the world over requires the 
assistance of boriowed capital Here, however, capital is scarce and interest high. 
There is not enough money to enable the country to be farmed as it might be. 
The agriculturist of these Provinces is subject to the extraordinary fluctuations 
m values which obtain in India, militating against sound finance and reacting 
heavily against the small holder Foi example, the cotton crop was one year 
valued at four crores and the next at eleven Differences like this lead to debt 
and thriftlessness If, moreover, the extravagant social customs which bear no 
relation to individual wealth but are governed by caste needs are taken into 
account, the causes of his indebtedness can be understood The lender of money, 
so long^ as he only lends and recovers his loan and interest, is a beneficial 
economic factor; but, unfortunately, this is not always his only form of activity 

Mr. McDougall, in his economic study of a Chh|ttisgarhi village, shows 
that six-sevenths of the total debt of the tillage was for unproductive purposes 
and that, were it not for the principal and interest which the villagers had to 
meet on account of such loans, the return from the average whole-time culti- 
vator’s land would have left him with a distinct margin of saving over the 
demands of his annual family budget 

47 Sources of capital tn villages — ^The two commonest village lenders are 

the malguzar of the village and the village hanta or sowcar who may or may not 

be the malguzar. The malguzar, if he is a resident cultivator, of the same 
caste as his tenants and not a land-grabber, is a be»ieficnl lender and the condition 
of the village is good. But very frequently he is an alien landlord, w^ho aims 
at getting his tenant as completely as oossible into debt and then, taking all 
his produce, either leaves him just sufficient for baie maintenance or actually 

deprives him of his land This class of moneylending landlord is a curse. He 

represents one of the chief obstacles to agricultural and economic advance. He 
IS prevalent in many parts of the wheat and rice tracts 

The other lender is n ^iowcar not directly connected with village ownership. 
At most places he is resident in the village; at others he may be itinerant. 
This class of small village moneylender usually relies on one of the bigger 
professional lenders for the capital with which he makes his petty loans. 

In some areas the mrlguz^ar does the seed lending while the village sowcar 
provides the money loans^ At others the malguzar combines both functions 
At others, again, the cultivator depends on the sowcar for both his seed and 
other requirements. 

In Chhattlsgarh and in parts of the wheat tract, the landlords and big tenants 
do most of the lending, while in the Wainganga tract lending is partly 5n 
the hands of landlords and partly in the hands of substantial moneylenders. 
In Berar the moneylender is the source of capital In the plateau uplands the 
small sowcar is the chief moneylender. In the more backward or roadless 
districts, the travelling dealer is the source of loans. 

Mixed up with lending there is also a good deal of trading. These sowcars 
do a regular business with all but the very substantial tenants. The average 
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and smaller cultivator maintains a running ^ account with the sowcar, disposing 
of all his produce but repaying advances in order to secure future ones. In 
many areas, a sowcar of one type or another is the village banker and the village 
trader. 

48. Other sources of firianctal help — Brokers attached to big markets not 
infrequently make advances to cultivators on the understanding that the borrowers 
sell all their produce through them in the established markets. Such loans are 
generally covered by some security, such as land, ornaments or a money bond. 
In some districts, the owners of ginning factories, who are buyers of cotton, 
advance money for cotton cultivation on much the same terms as brokers. 
Again petty dealers, moving from village to village, buy crops in advance and 
at the >ime of doing so make advances which are utilised for cultivation. 

49 Types of Joan — Gram for seed is nearly all advanced by either the 
malguzar or the sowcar, on condition that, after harvest, the seed is returned 
with the addition of from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of the amount lent. Usually 
sawai ba^hi or 25 per cent is the commonest interest; but 50 per cent is at times 
charged in the first instance on a loan of this kind. The terms on a six-month 
loan look high, but when the difference in seed value at sowing and harvest is 
considered together with the risk, it is not unfair. 

Cash loans take a numbei of different forms and earn very varying interests 

In the case of small loans — 

(1) Interest may be charged at 1 to annas per rupee per mensem or 

at 18 to 36 per cent per annum. 

(2) A cultivator may borrow on sciwat taking Rs 100 in June and giving 

his bond for Rs. 125 payable in December. If not paid, Rs. 125 
becomes subject to compound interest at 25 per cent 

(3) Another system is known as khat, whereby the borrower, desiring 

Rs 100, executes a bond for Rs. 125 and agrees to repay at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per month. Before he gets the money, however, he has to 
pay the first instalment, together with one gratuity of Rs 5 to the 
lender’s agent and another of Rs 2 to the bond writer He thus 
gets Rs. 88 but has to repay Rs 120. 

(4) Another system is known as whar A loan of Rs. 50 is taken on an 

agreement to pay a rupee a week for 62^ weeks. The first seven 
instalments are deducted before any of the loan is paid and a further 
6 per cent of the whole loan for various charges So the borrower 
gets actually Rs. 40. "The money is thus borrowed at 45 per cent 
interest. 

(5) At one time advances against the cotton crop were common but they 

are nowadays rare The general method in the cotton country 
IS a cash loan at the beginning of the season at 25 per cent interest 
payable at harvest. 

On bigger loans of Rs 1,000 or more the security is on land mortgage and 
interest will range from as low as 12 per cent according to the security offered. 

• 

50. Effects of the system of finance -—It is difl5cult to give a clear estimate 
of the losses which the agriculturist suffers through these methods, but there is i.o 
doubt that they often lead to very serious indebtedness, as, for example, one 
can learn from a study of the conditions which prevailed in the wheat tract 
subsequent to 1900, when the average debt all over the Hoshangabad district 
was fifteen times the rent. This, at 24 per cent interest, meant an annual charge 
of four times the rent. 

Sowcars do not encourage borrowers to clear off their advances nor are the 
borrowers eager to do so The main cause of debt is the great proportion of 
such advances which are utilised unproductively. A loan doubles itself m three 
years under the ordinary compound interest charged and trebles itself in five 
years The result very often is the attachment of the whole of the borrower’s 
moveable property except his working capital— in the shape of his bullocks, 
implements and house furniture. Once a suit is filed the borrower has little 
chance ot getting free In Bombay under the operation of the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, no moie than double the loan can be claimed and repayment 
can be made in instalments at the discretion of the 30urt. In this Province . 
there is no limit to the total recoverable and the decision as to payment in 
instalments rests with the creditor. 

Mr. P. J. Flymen. 
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51. Taccavt — Taccavt loans are advanced by Government to cultivators 
for seed under the Agriculturists* Loans Act and for improvements under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act The rate of interest is 1 anna 3 pies per rupee 
per annum or 71 per cent Though taccavt loans can be given for the objects 
named, their primary function is for the relief of distress and it is in times of 
crop failure that they are most resorted to They are intended to supplement 
and not to supplant the usual sources of credit The amount of taccavt advanced 
in the crop failures of 1918 and 1920, was Rs 81,42,297 and Rs 1,06,00,108, 
respectively In 1924-25, which was a normal year, it amounted to Rs. 5,69,424 
only Since 1918, a certain amount of taccavt has been placed at the disposal of 
the Agiicultural Department The figures below show the amounts so utilised 
for the last few years — 

Rs. 

1924- 25 72,000 

1925- 26 81,500 

1926- 27 93,000 (provision ) 

The amount is only a microscopic fraction of the financial need. It is used 

by the department to supply implements, machines, manures and seed to culti- 
vators Cash IS rarely given The implement or manure is supplied to the 
value of the loan taken This does away with the temptation to use tKe money 
for other purposes It has been of very considerable value in permitting the 
spread and use of machinery and the introduction of cake and fertilisers in 
cane cultivation Its value for seed supplies is a little more doubtful, as 
seed IS comparatively easily sold and there js not the guarantee that the seed 
made over to the cultivator by the Government farm under taccavt is always 
actually sown. 

Taccavt is unpopular with the malgussars and sowcats as it interferes with 
his grain business, nor is it as popular with the cultivator as it might be, because 
It is usually given for a specific purpose, whereas the sowcar can be relied on 
to make a loan for any purpose, productive or otherwise To take a taccavt 

loan may thus jeopardise the chances of a loan from the sowcar, specially if 

taken for gram Another point which tells against its wider use is the fear of 

not being able to meet payment and the strictness with which payment is 

enforced. 

* «* * * 

Chapter IX. — ^The Relationship of Forestry tb Agriculture. 

* * * * 

64 Expertinents in the supply of haled grass for stall feeding — ^As a result 
of a conference held in 1909, experiments were undertaken for the supply of 
baled grass from various forest divisions to encourage the stall feeding of cattle 
by the local agricultural population, but practically no success was attained and 
often the baled grass that had been stored had to be written off in succeeding 
years, or disposed of at a loss. 

In Damoh, 195 bales, weighing 71 tons, of selected grass were offered for 
sale at cost price. Of this quantity, only 4| tons were sold to ^agriculturists 
and 62^ tons to other purchasers. In Saugor, 403 bales were prepared and 
offered for sale at snnas 12 per bale. Only 153 bales were sold although 
the jTJice was lowered to annas 6 per bale, and 250 bales remained unsold and 
had to be written off Similar losses were incurred in Nimar, Akola and 
elsevhere, but the results m North Chanda, Nagpur-Wardha and Yeotmal were 
more promising, though the largest sales were made in the towns and not to 
agriculturists. 

65. Fodder and thatching grass. — ^By the sale of grass m closed coupes and m 
grass htis. Government does all in its power to encourage stall feeding and thus to 
dimmish the damage done to the forest by the grazing of excessive herds of 
cattle. Unfortunately, except in a few districts of the Province, a.g., Nimar, 
stall feeding is little practised with the result that in most divisions the sale of 
fodder grass is very small. On the other hand, there is a heavy demand for 
thatching grass which is mostly cut and removed after it has become unfit for 
fodder. To try and stimulate the demand for fodder grass, lower rates are charged 
for grass cut up to the end of December, but this concession has little or 'no 
effect on sales. 

As^ a result of recent investigations as to the best agency for the sale of 
grass in closed coupes so as to ensure the supply of cheap grass to culti- 
vators, Government decided that no hard and fast rules could be laid down 
Mrl. F. J. Flymen. 
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foi die Province as a whole In many areas, the pui chasers prefer to buy giass 
ready cut by contractors even in divisions where equally conveniently situated 
coupes are set apart tor the sale of grass at lowei rates on the licence system 
In some divisions, on the other hand, purchasers prefer to cut the grass themselves 
Accordingly the use of both the licence and the auction systems is permitted. 
The Divisional Forest Officer discusses with the Deputy Commissioner the 
arrangements proposed before grass in closed coupes is auctioned, the general 
V ishes of the local population being duly considered 

66 The si4pply of fuel and otJiei piodtice to cultivatoi s — A few prescribed 
villages, usually such as foim ei claves within Government foiest, or are situated 
in districts where the demand on the forests is almost wholly confined to the 
demands of the village, are peimitted to commute on payment of a fixed sum 
every year by each house’''old in the village for the privilege of removing from 
the foiest, at any time dunng the year and as often as is necessary, certain 
stated descriptions of produce suen as dry fuel, bambpos, grass, thorns, leaves 
and fibres, all edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums for hona fide home consump- 
tion and not for barter or sale or wasteful use The commutation system is 
only suitable where theie is little commercial demand for forest produce, else 
where, such a system is liable to abuse 

But the more geneial method of sale of these products to cultivators is by 
the licence system, j c , a licence is purchased which entitles the purchaser to 
remove the specified produce fiom the forest Special low rates are fixed foi 
each district for such produce as is taken by bona fde agriculturists. Dry fire- 
wood is generally taken from tny area most suitable to the purchaser, while 
timber and larger quantities of fuel are purchased at somewhat higher rates in 
the annual coupes under woikmg These coupes are usually auctioned to contrac- 
tors who fell the produce and sell lo purchasers, but the system of departmental 
working of coupes is now becoming more widely adopted. The latter system 

ensures Jhe proper sylvicultural working of coupes, it gives a larger revenue to 

the Forest Department by eliminating the middleman’s profits and by decreasing 
the possibility of illicil fellings, and it provides a salutary check on the rates 
at winch produce is sold to cultivators 

67 EncouraiS.ein ml of the ./se of fiiewQod Ui ftiel m place of towdung — In 

the Chhattisgarh plain, attempts have been made to encourage the use of firewood 
as fuel as opposed to covvdung by the establishment of fuel dep6ts at suitable 
agricultural centres The experiment has unfortunately not proved a success 
and it has been found necessary to shut down two out of four depots after 

incurring a heavy loss The resolution of Government on the Forest Admin- 

istration Report for 1918-19 may be quoted in this connection — 

*Tt must be admitted that ffie results so far have not been encouraging, 
and they afford a curious comment on the allegation sometimes made 
that the burning of cow dung as fuel is entirely necessitated by the lack 
of firew’ood If the people of the Raipur district continue to burn 
covvdung, with 160 000 cubic feet of firew^ood stacked almost at their 
doors and offered to them at very cheap rates, immemorial custom and 
a preference for cowdurg fuel must be assigned as the reasons for 
the continuance of the 'practice, rathei than the scarcity of wood fuel ” 

* * -K -Ifr 

Chapter XL— The Agricultural Department. 

* * * * 

86 Distribution of woik — The w'-ork carued on by the research officers 
and their staffs is sufficiently indicated by their titles Each, except the Cotton 
Botanist, is concerned with the teaching work in his owm subject The second 
Botanist has been very recently appointed His w^ork will be concerned wuth 
College teaching and reseaich on pulse crops, local wheats, fodders and grasses 
The Cotton Botanist and his staff are principally engaged in the breeding work 
related to this crop, but in addition are interested in the millets, in particular 
juar ‘rhis officer also controls the mam cotton farm at Akola 

The Deputy Directors of Agriculture are in the first place concerned with 
the work in progress on their experimental farms, the testing oi varieties of 
improved strains of seed, of different manures and methods of cultivation and of 
implements. They are responsible for the reliability of the experiments and 
the correctness of the conclusions drawn therefrom. They have, in addition^ 
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cottons were controlled by the Deputy Director of Agncultuie of the southern 
circle. Ihe polhnisation and cross fertilisation of juars received attention 
During the War, the Botanist went on service and work passed from an active 
to a more or less dormant condition, though selection was continued in various 
species and gram in particular was impio\ed At the close of the War, plant 
breeding work again became active Ground-nut, juat and cotton received 
increased attention In both the former valuable strains have been isolated In 
November 1923, the Botanist, assisted by the funds of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, began to concentrate very closely on cotton and since that date much 
valuable work has been done on this ciop Strains of local types have been 
isolated which are high yielding, good in staple and wilt resistant, and have 
been grown this year on a field scale with most piomising results Hybridisa- 
tion has been active Several long staple strains of promise are fixed A second 
Botanist was appointed in 1925 He has taken over the organisation of the 
teaching work and the lesearch work relating to the breeding of local \vheats 
and the pulse crops and will investigate the fodder and grass pioblems of the 
Province 


91 Ro’ieum cotton — In addition to the plant improvement work under the 
botanical staff, a great deal of variety testing and selection and hybridisation 
has been carried on by Deputy Directors on their experimental farms and most 
of the improved croos now in general use have come from work of this kind 
The investigation of cotton was taken up by Dr Glouston shortly after his 
arrival m India and ^he common mixture of cottons knowm as jan was isolated 
into the SIX common types pievalent The testing of these resulted m the 
separation of roseum, which today provides the seed foi half a million and more 
acres in the cotton tract Roseum may be the subject of much hostile criticism 
at the present day, but the fact remains that it is still the most paying cotton which 
the cultivator, \vhc:e land is free of wilt, can grow^ and its introduction has during 
the last 15 years brought many crores ot increased profit to the grower 

Today a cotton of finer quality wdiich will -pay the growei is required 
During the War, the Indian mills began to concentrate to a gealer extent on 
better quality But at this period the department had no botanist and hybridisa- 
tion requires very close and expert personal attention The close research work 
going on today should have come into being some ten years ago and w^ould 
have but for the breakdown caused by the War The defect is being made good 
and when staple, as compared with ginning percentage, comes into its own, 
types to meet it will be there Roseum^ having right well served its Hay and 
generation, may then be replaced 

92 Inipiovement of piav, paddy and wheat — ^Another of these earlier samples 

m selection is found in two varieties of which, selected very early in 

department, still stand out as the best in common use on 
the fields of the many cultivators to whom they have been introduced 

Paddy has been improved and the chief vaueties issued by the department 
and gro'vn on its seed farms, originate from ft^rm tests and selections Wheat, 
li^rticularly that of the noith of the ProMnee and the plateau, is indebted for 
the ne\v varieties, some selections from local wheats, or imported mixtures, and 
Some the outcome of hybridisation, which now cover thousands of acres m 
these areas, to the breeding work at Powarkhera At Adhartal. wheat breeding 
of intensive character is going on Rust resistant and higher yielding types of 
even better quality have been bred which in their turn will one day replace 
those which now hold the field f ^ 


93. Sugflreane —Sugarcane is another example of a crop which has been 
improved aImost_ entirely by work on Government farms In this case it has 
been case of testing varieties from different areas from outside the Central Prov- 
irtces. As a result the department has been, for some years past, offering dis- 
tinctly better yielding types of thin and thick canes. Of late years, the products 
Goimbatore Breeding Station have been under close comparative tests 
on ditterpt farms in the Province and there is no doubt that the present 
varieties m no short time will give way entirely to these new products of careful 


fia. may be said that, perhaps with the exception of 

the lesser millets and some of the lesser grown oil-seeds and pulses, the department 
and the present day to provide the grower with higher yielding 

gmwm ^ varieties of nearly every crop commonly 


* * 
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98. Engineeiing and machinery improvement — When the large areas grow- 
ing similar crops and owned by many small holdeis are considered, the difficulty 
of effectively putting into practice methods applicable to staple crops can be 
realised At the present time* it is a question of collecting data rather than a 
matter of effecting immediate improvement This takes two forms — 

(a) the purchase and trial of existing implements and machinery and the 

testing of their suitability to local soils and economic needs; 

(b) the designing of implements based on either western or Indian models 

The aim in the former type is simplification without sacrifice of 
efficiency and in the latter improvement of the local implement 

In the early stages of development the first of these received a great deal 
of attention on Government farms It is still carried out but possibly more 
with the expectation of adaptation than of direct introduction 

Designing and simplification for local manufacture and use were also taken 
up in the earlier days of development but have been much more to the front 
since the appointment of an Agricultural Engineei on the staff in 1920 In the 
earlier stages, ploughs were the implements which received the most attention 
As a result of these direct trials, in some instances assisted by alterations incor- 
porated into models by the makers after consultation with local officers, it has 
been possible to lay down for different soil conditions and economic requirements 
the correct type of plough for the varying local needs Thus the cotton, wheat 
and rice tracts have each their specific type or types of plough suitable for the 
conditions of each area Two other problems which received early attention 
on Government farms were hoeing and winnowing, for both of which implements 
were designed, which have been in steadily increasing demand for many years 
and are both manufactured locally for their respective markets 

Several other simpler machines adapted or designed by the Agricultural 
Engineer are in use and are being made either at his shops or by Indian manu- 
facturing firms to his designs 

99 Pioblem of unpioving implements — Implement improvement is not by 
any means a simple matter Very few of the implements or machines to be 
seen today on a western show yard are of much use to the Indian farrier as they 
stand The greatest problem is the small cultivator Apait from the need for 
low first cost, simplicity and strength m the to6l advocated, it must be remem- 
bered that, even if he can secure the capital, the area of his farm reduces the 
effective duty of an implement and thus handicaps its economic introduction 
He IS accustomed to a general purpose implement Most of western tillage 
machinery is specialised ana on this account, even if capable of easier and 
better work, is less adapted to his limited needs The smaller cultivator is 
restricted to implements w^hich cost little and of which the primary function is 
the direct improvement of the outturn of saleable material On the farms of 
bigger men, labour and^ lime saving machinery is growing in importance* for 
here the implements designed to suit western condition^ have a greater chance. 
But in these cases though a certain degiee of specialisation might have its 
advantages, greater simplicity of design than that common in modern implements 
is still essential, as neither they nor their labour have been brought up to under- 
stand the working of and care needed by modern machinery. Modern aids to 
easier handling, which are the chief feature of the later models, tend to raise 
the cost and to increase the chance of damage. Neither at the present juncture 
is suited to Indian conditions. The rapid increase in the sale of ploughs during 
the last four or five years is the outcome of, among other factors, the manu- 
facture in India of simple models, built on western lines including the mam 
essentials rather than the later additions These Provinces have a considerable 
number of bigger farmers and landlords, the size of whose farms permits the 
employment of implements and machines suited to enterprise on a large scale. 
The fact that there are 26 tractor outfits owned privately indicates this. The 
department has had both classes of demand m view Though simplification 
and improvement will continue, experimental work, ranging from investigation 
into tractors and their outfits and oil-engines and their stationary plants to the 
simplest of ploughs and hand tools, has provided the department with the means 
of supplying immediate needs and the wherewithal to advise and offer implements 
suited to such needs as may arise The department, as a result of such investiga- 
tion, has met the immediate demand for ploughs of various types, hoes, simple 
cultivating implements, fodder-cutters, winnowers, cane-mills, sugar boiling fur- 
naces, simple threshing implements, oil-engmes, water lifts of different patterns 
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and tractor outfits It is also in a position to supply when the demand arises, 
such implements as automatic seed drills, small powei threshers, reaping machines 
and larger scale tillage implements. 

-Si- 4c * 


Chapter XIIL— Extension. 

107 Utilisation of the aepattmenfs woik by the cultivaLoi — This is seen 

in one of three forms — 

(rt) the inclusion of results arrived at on expciimenial farms in local 
agricultural practice and changes in technique which been or 

are being effectively introduced, 

(b) the expansion of the aieas under improved strains and new crops, 

(i) the expansion of the use of moie effective implements and machines 

lOS Chuiiges m technique — Improvements in technique are brought home 
to the cultivator partly by observation of the woik m progress on a seed and 
demonstration farm but chiefly by the aid of the small demonstration plots, 
opened to emphasise and illustrate nevv' processes, and by actual demonstration 
by assistants and hamdais in the villages Over 2,400 such demonstrations \\ere 
given during the past year 

(a) Tillage — Better cultivation in all tiacts has followed on the extension 
of the use of the inversion plough. In the cotton and wheat tract, its value in 
cleaning the land and in the removal of the deeper rooted weeds is widely 
^eco^niied and comparatively small men come forward to hue the use of a 
tractor for this puipose when unable to do the work with their o\s'n bullocks 
Ploughing in Berar a dozen years ago was a matter of rare occunence At 
the present day it may be said to be almost becoming general 

(b) Planting — One of the earliest improvement in cultivation w’hich w'as 
demonstrated m the more backward r^ce tract was the transplanting instead of 
the broadcasting of nee, and its subsequent cross ploughing termed bnisi The 
campaign was opened m 1906-07 when 20 acres were thus planted By very 
steady efforts the area was by 1918-19 extended to 41,824 acres in Ghhattisgarh 
The area so treated in this part of the nee tract has, however, decreased since 
that date to a little over haff the figuie The process was pro\ed to be paying, 
but It had to contend v ith ceitain economic conditions, the chief being the 
extreme sub-division of the majority of the holdings, the general low^ pressure of 
population and low standard of living and the fact that the labour demanded 
for trariEplantiiig upset the even distribution of work over the other crops At 
the present day, transplantation in this area is to be found in those places wheie 
population IS deviser end there is a gi eater tendency to consolidation 

In connection with tKu process of transplantation, the department advocated 
the use of single or double seedlings instead of bunches of 8 to 10 seedlings Li 
the Wainganga area of the ncc trict, whtre the pressure of population is higher, 
transplantation as opposed to broadcasting has been common for many years, 
but wms done in bunches In this aiea, the use of single seedlings with its 
attenda t saving of 60 lbs seed pei acre and its higher outturn is rapidly replacing 
the olci bunch method. It will not be many years befoie the old method of 
nlanting is entirely superseded In the north where labour difficulties check 
transplantation, the drilling of seed is being introduced 

Another direction of improvement is seen in the north of the Province. Up 
to a few years ago it was the almost universal practice to broadcast the seed 
of all^ crops (such as cotton and jnar) sown during the monsoon. Demonstra- 
tions in line sowung, using the country drills of the south of Province, have 
been most effective and a very wide area is now sown by drill With the use 
of the drill has followed the introduction of hoeing with bullock hoes 

(c) Plant protection — Smut in piar is an essential cause of loss. The use 
of copper sulphate and later of copper carbonate as a preventative has been 
widely demonstrated and considerable quantities of this seed are now treated 
before sowing Between 12,000 to 15,000 acres are estimated to have been pro- 
tected by copper salts distributed in the past year. 

' (d) -ffitgarcawc.-— Sugarcane is a crop which has received a good deal of 
attention, formerly it was often sown m fiat beds> frequently by trampling in 
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the whole cane. It was generally treated in a very extensive fashion Demons 
stration has resulted in almost all the cane being nowadays sown in ridges and 
fill rows and in the use of setts and, where setts were formerly used, the number 
of these used has been largely reduced Cane in the past suffered from lack of 
manure The department has obtained effective recognition of the value of 
the grov/th of sann. hemp as a preparatory green manure crop and has in other 
parts succeeded in causing an extensive use of cake or cake with ammonium 
sulphate, as a substitute for, or an addition to, a limited cattle-dung supply 

Associated vuth this crop may be mentioned the marked economy effected in 
the ooiling ol ihe juice by the wide introduction ot a simple furnace, designed 
ill las Prof nee, »\hic!i is very rapidly replacing the old country form This 
i.irut'Cw cods but Rs 10 to cOi struct but by its design the whole of the juice 
if rn fxCie of CtUie can be boiled do\’vn without even the entire utilisation of 
its own megasse As in the old type of furnace the grower required to spend 
soiiietning liffe Rs 50 on wood fuel per acre ot cane, because the whole of his 
megasse was insuiffcient, the popularity of the new furnace is easily understood 

109 Inhoa> of new uops und pine vaiieties of seed — This is the 

diiection in winch impiovement has been the gieatest, because it affects both 
rich and pool auu is c^naoubtedly the easiest way of increasing farming profits 
a*? it demands but small capital outlay and does not clash with e:Msting labour 
difticuLy or offer factors 

Ihe fullest advanL ge of this impro-'./cment, hovever, cannot be taken without 
a corresponding use in the standard of farming in that it is not potsible to take 
off aanualiy highei yieiJs by growing moie prolific strains wiJioiit increasing 
the loss fiom tnc soil Moreover, a highei quality and better stiains demand 
a better ctaudaid of lihage and manuring to give the best results Improved 
technique and improved implements are necessary, if the full \ alue M new 

crops and, still more so, better types of existing crops, are to yield thc-ir full 
har’s'-ests 

110 ScvJ d ff’iJcJuun — The organisation foi seed multi iicaaom has 

already been outlined The seed is raised on the Government fa.ai. and thence, 
as a rule, passes out to selected seed farmers, whose crops are visi.ed by aepart- 
nieiital officeis oi assistants during the year Seed distribution fioia Government 
faims on any scale began during the years 1912 to 1915 m the dmerent circles. 
The methods adopted to increase this supply vary With some cssds, as, for 
example, cotton, the supply is at certain centres taken up by unioxis of growers 
situated m tlie neighbouihoocl of a primary private seed farm In others, it 
lo bo'ight up by seed storeix and sold to growers the following year Another 
agcnc ' is the agricultural associations who, on receiving seed from a seed farm, 
issue this stock to their members, thus placing a much larger area under the 
impro'^ed staple 

Again, msny seed farmers aie big men and, following the usual custom of 
the grain bu ..iiess, lend a fair proportion of Iheir seed to their tenants. Anothei 
agc*ic> exisij in dxe iJos'tlicin and Eastern Circles in the form of village unions. 
Iheic are small village societieu of cultivatois Here the ordinary village mix- 
ture has been or is being giadually replaced by better staples given by the 
department ir exchange tor contributions of ordinary seed stocks brought in 
by members of the unions 

111 Difficulty of maintaining puie seed — The chief difficulty in the way of 
establishing new vaiieties lies m maintaining the seed pure. Really effeciivc 
departmental contiol ceases when the seed has been issued from the Government 
seed farm to the seed farmer The district staff, though visiting these, can only advise 
the seed farmer to maintain the purity and can refuse to class a crop as sufficiently 
pure and suited for sale as such to the several secondary agencies mentioned 
gotten is particularly difficult io keep pure, as cross fertilisation and bullocks 
fed with mixed seeds from the ginneiies tend to cause admixture in the field, 
ihe removal of the foreign plants may in extieme cases be an uneconomic 
proceeding for the grower and as such work demands attention and time, it is 
not infrequently shirked. Even when the crop is pure oft the field, there is always 
a risk of mixture at the ginneries, unless the grower has his own ginning plant 

In Uie case of wheat and paddy, there is less danger apart from carelessness 
on the part of the grower at the time of threshing and this is as far as possible 
avoided by restriction to one variety on the farm. 
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ner cent more Juice than the older country mills which at the present day ate 
rapidly becoming extinct A sugar mill pays its cost within a couple of years 

bullock hoes are in steadily increasing demand in the monsoon 

sown crop areas. 

In the wheat tract, winnowers are now so well known as to scarcely need 
demonstration. A simple aid to the threshing of the crop which reduces the 

cost on the threshing floor considerably, the ^‘Olpad thresher*’ is selling in 
increased numbers. 

In addition to agricultural implements theie has been a marked change, in 
the last fifteen years with regard to the utilisation of power plants, whether 
oil-engmes or tractors. As stationary engines, they have been utilised in working 
small ginning plants and for lifting water Tractors were first introduced on 

the College farm in 1919. There are now thirty privately owned and operating 
in general cultivation Most of these outfits have been secured on tactavi loans 


Chapter XIV.— Cattle Laprovement. 

118 The need for improved hvestoch.-^'lhc improvement of cattle must 
continue to be one of the chief aims of agricultural research, as, for all time, 
they are likely to be the only important source of agricultural power. The 
number of cattle in the Province as compared with acres under cultivation was — 

Plough cattle Acres cultivated. 

In 1908-09 4,709,000 28,052,000 

In 1924-25 4,425,000 28,114,000 

These figures for plough cattle are not entirely reliable, as they include, at any 
rate in the rice tracts, a large number of entirely worthless stock but are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the dependence of the country on the bullock 

It will be noted that the area to be cultivated has risen to a greater extent 
than the power available. It must also be realised that improvement in tillage 
processes, such as the extension of the use of inversion ploughs, call for more 
power than did the older forms of tillage The expansion of better cultivation 
IS thus dependent on, if not more working animals, at any rate better ones. 

The very general complaint of the deterioration in work stock is probably 
justified Except in one or two areas, there has never been anything related to 
breeding.^ The deterioration is attributed by some to a reduction of the grazing 
lands owing to expanding cultivation but this is only true in a very small degree 
At the present time, the best stock is found where grazing is least and the worst 
where there is most of it. 

119 DtstnbuUon per cultivated acre in different tracts . — ^The following 
approximates to the acreage dealt with per pair m different tracts: — 

Berar 20, Nerbudda 11, Vindhyns 9. 

Rice tracts 4 to 5. 

In the first named the cattle depend on field grown fodder, the stalks of 
the crop* which is stall-fed. Roughly about two acres of juar is grown per 
head of livestock in the cotton tracts In the last they depend on grazing, 
assisted by nee straw. In the cotton tract the bullocks are bigger and better, 
and as compared with the wheat tract the work is lighter. This tract keeps little 
which is not of active use. On the other hand, in the nee tract free grazing 
and cheap grass has led to a custom of judging social position by the number 
of head owned rather than by- their individual utility, with ffie result that 
the effects of poor environment and bad climatic conditions are intensified by 
the existence of herds out of all proportion to the amount of grass available 
or the needs of cultivation, if measured in capable, even if small, animals. In 
Chhattisgarh, the herds kept are an actual source of economic loss, instead of, 
as they might well be, village assets Many villages with large heri actually 
buy a very considerable number of their plough cattle from outside the village. 
These herds exist chiefly as providers of fuel. 

Apart from the need to improve stock by breeding, the need for an improve- 
ment m the feeding of the animal is obvious, as It is only by making the best 
use of resources in this that any effective or lasting value in breeding can be 
expected. Hence the problem is twofold, to improve the type of animal and 
to induce the cultivator to feed it better. 

Mr. F. J Flymen. 
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120 C attle’-hr ceding— e ally developments —The first breeding operations in 
the Provinces began at Nagpur in 1901 with the establishment of a herd of Gaolao 
cattle This was followed m 1905 by the opening of a cattle-breeding farm 
attached to the Government farm at Powarkhera (Northern Circle) The herd 
established was the Malvis from Central India Subsequently three small heids 
of local animals were started in the rice and cotton tracts The College Dairy 
herd was started in 1912 Dairying began at TeLnkhen about the same time, 
but there was no real breeding foi higher milk production till 1919, when the 
first steps to establish a pure herd of Sahiwal were taken The early progress 
in cattle improvement was not striking The herds were in charge of Deputy 
Directors already overburdened with the demands of big circles and unable to 
give that close attention which breeding work demands 

121 Piesent day conditions — At the present day, there are nine cattle-breed- 
ing farms In addition to these there are two dairy farms, both at Nagpur 

Prior to 1923, each Deputy Director was in charge of the cattle-breeding 
farms in his ovn circle and these farms with one exception were attached to 
either a seed and demonstration or an experimental farm These farms carried 
breeding herds varying from 60 to 100 head of cows, the breeding herd was 
kept with the object of producing pure bred bullis of the chief breed in the 
district 

From 1923 a whole-time officer was put in charge of cattle-breeding operations, 
and at present two farms are under his direct control The other farms he 
visits twice or thrice a year for the purposes of classification of cattle, he 
advises the Deputy Director of Agriculture as to vffiich animals should be sold 
off and as to scales, of feeding, In nearly every case it has been found 

that the herds maintained on these farms were far too large for the grazing area 
available and the allotments for maintenance Many of the cows were suffering from 
old age and inbree<ding, owing to the impossibility, in certain cases, of getting 
a change of blood by purchasing pure bred bulls in districts where nearly all the 
cattle were very mixed 

With the exception ol the three cattle-breeding farins in the Eastern Circle 
and one in the Northern Circle (at which pure bred Malvis are reared), all the 
cows on the other cattle-breeding fa^ms have been crossed with Sahiwal bulls 
with the intention of further grading All herds have been reduced to not more 
than 30 breeding cows and no cow is kept over the age of ten years 

122 The Gathi faun — Garhi is the only one cattle breeding farm capable 
of carrying more than 30 head of breeding stock This farm now carries 60 
breeding cows of the Gaolao breed, the only really definite breed of value native 
to the Province, and this number can be increased to 80 in the near future but 
that will represent the maximum possible The young bulls from this herd are 
pure bred Gaolao and are sold at the age of tw'o and a half years For animals 
of this breed there is a keen demand and they fetch an average price of Rs 250 
to Rs 300 per head 

123 The Telinkhen lain— On the dairy farm at Tehnkhen there was in 
1919 a herd of twenty-one cows of various breeds which gave a total of 14,000 lbs 
of milk per annum Since that date steps have been taken to create a herd of 
pure bred Sahiwal (Montgomery) cows, which now number twenty-six animals 
in milk and give a total of 60,000 lbs per annum 

124 Difficulties for the Eastern Cticle — In the Eastern Circle the cattle- 
breeding problem is one of considerable difficulty. The climatic conditions are 
unfavourable, the country grows nothing but rice, the people are poor and the 
native cattle are small and for the most part of inferior quality Here on the 
cattle-breeding farms the local Chhattisgarhi cow has been crossed wnth the 
Maivi The resulting first cross was an improvement on the local cattle as 
regards size and bone, but the country is too poor to maintain a big animal 
such as would result from further use of Malvi blood and it is noticed that in 
the second generation theae crosses if inbred are no bigger than the original 
Chhattisgarhi arimal. 

125 Need for extension — The total number of breeding bulls of all kinds 
which the department can now issue from all its farms does not, on an average, 
exceed 40 per annum This is not a sufficient number to make any appreciable 
progress in the near future, it i$, moreover, highly undesirable to issue cross- 
bred bulls as at present produced at most stations, c%’en though these are an 
improvement on the local animal. 
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The stage h<?s not yet been leached of producing a dual purpose breed 
which will meet lural needs and will bleed true, although experiments 

in this direction are being contiaiued. The use of tne Sahiwal in giading up m 
the Western Circle irrme, though likely to r»Ov'ide a better milking female, will 
probably not crcaie the acts o poucTui buMock demanded by the local needs 
of this tract 


126. E\te7ision stho^uc p»oyo5eJ — b'j this need for c\tens'on, a scheme 

IS under consideiation for the trirstcie ce o extensio i of the present bleeding 
farms to larger areas, •‘or lie •:;> ?> o of i‘ o foies, .teas \i'h!ch will support a 
laige size he:d of selected l^cal ca^''b i-j« m ^,raded up by the use of puie bred 
buhs, and foi {he cor-etsion oi t’ e t bmall area faims into local sale 

depots Gonc 2 «'tr s-'.eci .1 biceJ ts oro,:os‘^d in each area In addition 

tiie pure bred beid oi S »hi\ il \ oe de clo'^ed at the Teliiikheri Diary farm and 
'rill piovide bi'lh fai use in uroa ^ <rii se'Pi-arbun areas in the improvement 
^f the milk supply I'he Si‘.n iiaiys, i .\c'haitai in the north atid at the 
College Dai^-y faim, ivbe’c e\pc nnents, the hrst named in crossing the 
MaKi and Sahiwal and at t^e . n bScnJirg Ayi shire wnth Indian blood 
aie in progress, will be couliputc, ic. ai e -h pi ce an attempt is being made 
to cieate dual, purpoLe brceos singed to loc''^ cod? 

The development of th 3 scho'. e . oefcnflen on obtairing forest areas which 
should be a matter oi nc ou-ciutv i. d on i nore liberal budget allotment for 
cattle-breeding than no v eMSts liU ^ c s’oeh op the proposed large scale grade 
breeding areas reaches ? sumcict s-aaciard of puiitv, ms males will go on to 
the market as bullocks ’ d Te buUs trora uic puic hied herds will be utilised 
for ^meeting t!ie^ d<-jia iGs of the cM^{i’''g bub -scheme When a 

coiidition siiihc’cnr piiuv is reaches in < 'e ir (de herds, it will then be 
possible to concentrate o* the »mpu'cnc'^ p: village cattle population, 

area by area, cs is nov do-e m thv Tii , h V^hen this stage is reached, it 
should be possible to put out 300 bulk , cr anniin 


127 The /odder ii>roWe.4s — The . tkni is almost moie difficult 

than the breeding one A number of poAhi^ 1e fodder ciops have been tried on 
Go’veinment farms but v/Uhout \erv ma ked success except in the case of 
beisec/ii, the use of which is restiicted lo «rri„'’ted aieas, and some varieties of 
itOis^hiuns In\ estigatiors aie, howevcE, still in piogiess. The use of fodder 

cu'llcrs m the grov.r-g iiacis as a me** s of making a bettei use of these 
supplies has been advocated and treir use is extending Attempts are berng 

made to encouiage the prcseivatio ■> of uo sco\ toddeis in the form of ensilage, 
out a good deal of woik has yet to be done before this will be adopted 
Piactically all the straws of areibic seed crops are consumed by stock. 

There is no vaste in this icspect. Tiougi ihe growth of special fodder crops 
IS advocated, economic conditions, such S'^ t* c size of the holdings, absence of 
fence protection, the compai atively recent r -c in the value of cattle a^id the 
belief in grazing tend to leact p^jinst s -h r:>ei'~s of stock betterment 

Experimental work has bee-^ staUed or tn 3, improvement of grass lands but 

they still are in their iriarcy It has bcwp proved that even spear grass, if 

taken early enough, provide? quite a good hay The difficulty, however, in 
ptling this and other grasses, at a time when their feeding value would be 
best, lies in the fact that this season coincides v/ith that in which there is the 
greatest demand for labour on bad. 


The cattle of villages neai the ioicsis and those owned by large raalguzars 
or professional bieedeis aad ^in sellers la’gely rely on forest grazing. In some 
areas the villagers cut and slack their giass. But, except in a few districts, the 
forests are^ not scattered about in blocks among the cultivated areas and this 
makes cutting, storing and caiung difficult. 


-The only general means in the future 


128, Su^gestiom jor impfove^oevt' 
of increasing the fodder supplies are — 

(1) the encouragemex'^t ot stall feeding and the extension of heavy pro- 

4 .U fodder Pxe tne sot churns into aieas where they can be ^rown 

(2) the extension of irrigated fodder, in the nee tracts, largely depindem 

dA r? ^*^*s^^*^*^ Department can provide, 

mI m o!??”®" in forest areas, and its transport, 

” ‘il i '■eduY‘i°“ oJ locally worthless animals which con- 

sume the limited supplies available. 
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Chapter XVI. — Agricultural Education. 

« * X .. 

138 Oiitlinc’i of the degree course — ^The College degree couise opens %Mth 
Agriculture, survey, mathematics and English. Agriculture deals in its eirl^ 
stages with elementary agriculture, geology and climatology, soils^ the piiiiciplcji 
of ullage and manuring, the technical handling of the main farm ciops fiom 
seedling to harvest, and a study of the simpler implements Practical ajjrn 'Ituie 
is diiected to the abo^ e and extends to about ten hours per week hhe hist 
elements of chemistry ai*d botany are introduced ^oua^ds the end of the ^ ar 

In the second year, agriculture includes a detailed study of faim and } iidtn 
crops, the elements of animal husbandry and dairyini; and farm accounti. and 
further studies of machinery The time £;iven to mathematics and survey is 
slightly reduced and the iime given to chemistry and botany increased 

The second ^CDl practical agriculture, spirt from the tune 
to agricultural engineering, takes up about ten and a half hours per week in thiee 
periods The class is in three sections which aie engaged in turn on field crops, 
garden crops and irrigation work and animal husbandry These st. denis work 
a farm of d^e^r own of about 10 — 12 acres cn which they g.ow the local 
field crops on commercial lines Work is done co-operativcly under the 
super'‘osion of an assistant The land, implements and bullocks arc supplied by 
the Principal as landlord The class undertakes to make ce?'tain returrs of 
fodder ci-op and to carry out land improvement in hen of rent 1 he f rc » ha^s 
a fixed cropping scheme, a predominant main croo supported by subsidiary crops 
Cultivation records and accounts are kept by the class Ti'e field work is do-m 
by them and they take the profits In favourable years, as much as Rs 470 have 
been received 

In the third and fourth years, mathematics and English are discontinued. 
Agriculture takes on a strong economic bias, wnth advanced studies in tdlage, 
manuring, irrigation and animal husbandrr and aj»nculluial entaneering The 
time given to botany and chemistry is mairPuned and vetcii*r''y Gciti and 
entomology are introduced Practical agi iculture, though keepim? a sLiidt-nt in 
touch w’lth technique, is directed chiefly to management In addit'on, the Uiiid 
year is trained in fieM experiment?! vmrk and the students of the 3 C‘r aie 

each allotted a simple subject for investigation on which they paodicc a l^esio 
at the end of the year 

The t\vo-)ear course, neglecting direct science, as such, with the execution 
of a shoit course Ou farm pests, follows, on the whole, lines oi the fiist two 
years of degree course The students take, in addition to the subjects mentioned 
in the first year of this couise, first aid and practical carpentry and blacksmithv. 
They hace mom t’me for practical agricultute 

139 O^jje^ls of the courses — These courses have been designed to meet 
the needs of three groups, who may rightly be expected to come to an Auncul- 
tural College — 

(1) the soPwS! of landowners, whose chief function should be the cont»'oI of 

their estate, 

(2) would-be teacijicrs, investiga,tors or Government officials associnU''cI 

with the land, 

( 3 ) the two-year course — the sons of the better class rultn ators v hosn 

earlier education has not attained to matriculation standard 

140 , The ntihsation of training — The Agricultural Depaitment lecruits men 
for Its upper subordinate service from the degree course men and foi its lowei 
subordinate from the t\vo-year certificated men In cases where advanced specul- 
ised study i$ necessary, graduates can and do proceed to Pusa or Bangilore for 
post-graduate work Practically all the men employed in the department have 
been through the College A number of men trained at this College are 
employed, under Government, in agricultural \vork in other paits of India 
Others are private estate managers. 

141 , Expectations from afjihatton — ^The number who have gone back to 
manage their own land is not as great as could be wished, though they are by 
no means lacking. It is believed that aflEhation to the Univer,sity will tend to 
strengthen the number who take agriculture for this last purpose The social 
status conferred by the degree of a University is greater than that attained by the 
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licentiate of an unattached college. Arts and law have not infiequently beer 
taken by the sons of the bigger landowners on this account and several have 
preferred to go to Poona instead of the local Agricultural College foi the same 
reason. 

Though a number of good men have passed through this College in the last 
twenty years, the recruitment till recently has on the whole been from those who 
have just managed to pass a matriculation examination and the general level of 
mental attainment has been too low for the standard aimed at in the full degree 
(diploma) course. This it is hoped will be rectified by affiliation 

The University, in its turn, stands to gam by affiliation with a fully equipped 
and well staffed institution investigating and teaching a subject of primary import- 
ance to 80 pel cent total population. 

142, Results — Since 1916 the certificate has been awarded both to the 
certificate class and to the men who were taking the diploma class on the results 
ot the intermediate examination at the end of the second year Only the men 
who attained a first class certificate standard were permitted to take the last part 
of the diploma course An average of eight men attained this each year. The 
average number qualifying for the certificate is eighteen and for the diploma 
is five. 

The College is strictly residential. The Hostel is capable of holding 115 
students and is at present full. In the selection of candidates, relationship to 
agriculture, educational qualifications and physical ability are considered on 
deciding admittance. Students whose field work and industry are unsatisfactory 
are not kept The College and Hostel are well placed in regard to the farm, 
gardens, veterinary hospital and laboratories It is well equipped in all sections 
at the present day 

The College gives practical short courses m animal husbandry and dairying, 
at which several men have been trained and the agricultural engineering section 
holds short practical courses m oil-engines and tractor management 

143. Rural education — Genet al polity — Since 1917, when the Government 
of India emphasised- the necessity for affording increased facilities for vocational 
training the subject of agricultural education has been constantly under discussion 

Generally speaking, the educational policy of Government has supported 
every attempt to bring primary education more in harmony with rural surround- 
ings and to give it a rural bias, but it has not been found practicable to embark 
upon any general course of direct agricultural instruction In 1918, a liaison 
officer from the Agriculture Department was appointed to assist the Education 
Department in the adaptation of text books to rural needs and the development 
of nature study and to organise agricultural vocation classes for teachers. 
Experiments in individual schools, by local bodies or individuals, in the direction 
of direct agricultural training, especially in the neighbourhood of Government 
farms, where the farm staff could be utilised, have been welcomed. This policy 
hns^ been supported by the opinion of the Curricula Committee appointed in 1921, 
■which definitely advised against specialised voc^,tionaI training in ordinary 
schools, and of the Vocational Training Committee appointed in 1922 which 
expressed same opinion, but considered that agriculture might be introduced 
experimentally as an alternative to hand work into rural middle schools. 


144, Expertments %n direct agricultural instruction — Certain attempts have, 
however, been made to meet the demand that definite agricultural instruction 
should be imparted in rural schools The most important of these was the 
opening of two Schools in the year 1918-19, one m the wheat tract and the 
other in the nee tract. These schools were originally designed with the idea 
of taking, from the upper standards of the middle school, sons of cultivators, 
who under normal conditions would, on leaving the middle school, return to 
their land and of giving them a finishing education largely agricultural ’but includ- 
ing some general education on lines applicable to their profession Teachers were 
secured from the Education Department and were speically trained at the Agricul- 
tural L-ollege. They were helped by agricultural assistants attached to the farms 
At first there seemed to bs a future for these schools and as the result of 
propaganda a certain number of rural boys came forward but attendance soon 
tell away and interest declined. The school in the rice tract is now closed Its 
establishment in a backward tract was probably a mistake, m that the people 
among whom it was placed had yet to learn the advantages of better methods. 
The school m the wheat tract has been gradually changed from a vocational to 
a pre-vocational school and is now, to all intents, a vernacular middle school, 
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taking boys from the fifth to eighth standards, and providing a course which 
replaces elementary science, drawing and history by agriculture and survey and 
gives the boys two hours per morning on the farm. In this form it shows signs 
of pioving popular among the better class cultivators and landowners of its 
locality 

The objection to the older form was that the school led nowhere. Sons 
of the better class agriculturists could not pass on to higher education of any 
kind, while those whose sons were destined to return to their father’s land had 
yet to learn that then boys gained anything ot value from such a school In 
Its present form, the restriction on adv'ance is removed and the boy continues 
to live among rural surroundings 

Another type has been an attempt to start purely agricultural classes for 
the cultivator’s sons whose general elementary education was over. The first 
effort was made in 1922 at the Akola farm in the cotton tract, generally the 
most advanced in the Provinces, and the class was intended to cater for the 
needs of Berar A few students tuined up but there was but little enthusiasm 
and after a year it was discontinued The defects lay in the fact that the farm 
selected, though the main farm in the tract, is of really a specialist type and was 
not under the officer directly responsible for the class Again, the boys came 
from too great a distance The expeiience gained as a result of the malguzan 
class had not been utihsed. 

Similar seasonal agricultural classes to be held on the local seed and demon- 
stration farms of two othe^ districts in Berar are under consideration and in one 
of these particularly, there has been an active demand for such training. 

Another type has taken the form of short courses of practical work on 
Government farms, usually to tram cultivators or servants of big landlords, on 
special lines of w-ork, such as transplanting and the like 

The last type tried has been an attempt to give the pupils of an ordinary 
rural vernacular middle school three or four hours a week in practical agriculture 
on a departmental demonstration plot near the school This simple form is 
about to be extended, where poss'ble, in co-operation with the Educational 
Department. 

* * * ie* 
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A farm with a school for providing instruction in practical agriculture n 
under construction in Berar and facilities have been offered for short courses 
of training on other Government farms Full advantage has not always been 
taken of these facilities and even now some students sent to the Yeotmal farm 
for training in agriculture are under a bond to take up employment under the 
District Board, Yeotmal, as teachers in primary schools This arrangement will 
not further the main idea of the couise, viz , to give a practical training to 
prospective farmers 

(ii) No When the facilities at present available are utilised to their fullest 
extent we shall be prepared to extend them 

(lii) This IS baldly a matter which affects the teaching of agriculture as a 
■vocation, but as a general proposition I do not think it necessaiy to insist that 
teachers in rural areas should invariably be drawn from the agricultural classes 
In a tract of country so pre-eminently agiicultural as the Central Provinces and 
Beiai, a large proportion of the teaching staff must inevitably be drawn from thus 
source, but I doubt if this fact makes the teacher more efficient when, after 
training, he goes back to the rural areas. 

(iv) Yes The father does not appreciate the value of an agricultural train- 
**ng for his son This is largely because, in so many cases, he himelf has had a 
very inferior education and cannot visualise the need for anything better With 
me wider extension of general education, this obstacle will be gradually overcome. 

, prospect of obtaining some form of Governnaent service has been 

me mam inducement to youths to join any institution offering a training in 
^grmulture whether it be a practical class on a farm or a college offering a 
3iny advanced course extending over some years Very few have come with 
a desire to impro\e the agricultural practice on their own land. With an increas- 
ing, appreciation of the benefits to be derived from a training in agriculture, the 
position^ IS slowly changing The affiliation of the Nagpm- College to the 

niversity has been an accelerating factor in this direction. 

(vi) Yes, as the agricultural classes predomiuate so largely in this Province 
n selecting candidates for admission to the Agiicultural College, the Principal 
deavours to secure students who eventually will be m a position to put their 
training into practice on the land. 

(■vii) Not at present but when modifications are called for they are dulv 
carried out. ^ 

W Nature study is of value in training the powers of observation 
n * svibject IS properly taught, but I do not think that it necessarily leads 
interest in agriculture The enthusiasm, resourcefulness and 
pacity ot me teacher are of tlie utmost importance Nature study taught by 
close adherence to text-book is practically wouhless ^ ^ 

have their value when they are worked on practical lines 
to agriculture or horticultuie carried out according 

farmers or gardeners. Here again everything 
capability of the instructor. In suitable areas and where plots 
in ®fhool can be obtained, an extended experiment 

education with the aid of the school plot should. I consider, be made. 

labo fr j hoys. Either the manual 

1 ^ *he boys are too tired to give their best energies to 

labou^Tnd'^ffirh *he work has to be done by hired 

prevalenf^ watch instead of to work, a tendency already too 

farm^b “f necessTj.!"® « definitely taught as a vocation, the school 

Colligi. '“formation will be supplied by the Principal of the Agricultural 

attraotive to middle class youths when it is 
Teh ““‘f 7 hen the general conditions of rural life becLe 

outride tbfSn “eL‘'“" 

Assistants who hgve recently passed out of the Airicul 
a ft^yeat" f the departmLt and kept on a ft/m fj 

take u/ “r '"I 'T departmental cadre, may 

kno.ledge"TpraSVricX"raf ^ 
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Wes have ftlso a scheme for re^'resher cours.ea to be given at headquaiters 
by specialist officers but owing to paucity of staff this scheme has not yet been 
put into operation, 

(xii) In so far as this refers to education in the principles and practice of 
agriculture, adult education can, I consider, best be popularised by impioving 
the demonstration work carried Out ’n rural areas by the staff of the Agncultuial 
Department 

(xiii) I have no definite scheme to suggest as we are still experimenting along 
the lines already indicated in replies to previous sections of this question 

Question 3 —Demonstration \nd Propaganda —(a) Please refer to the 
“Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, particularly to paragraphs 86, 87, 88, 89 and Chapter XIIF’ 
(pages 9 — 11 and It — 18 above) 

(b) The effectiveness of field demonstrations is closely correlated with the 
efficiency of the demonstrator or Agricultural Assistant. These officers vary 
very much m quality and I do not consider they have always been sufficiently 
e ithusiastic to impress their teaching upon the public, nor do I think they have 
always been provided with sufficient facilities for the purpose Their demonstra- 
tions have not invariably been mi.de attractive enough and the visit of an Agri- 
cultural Assistant to a village has not been the event in village life which it 
should be A certain amount h is been done by providing lantern lectures but 
attractive travelling exhibits are necessary In the neighbourhood of main roads, 
I should like to have demonstration motor lorries provided with the cinemas which 
could be used by all departments of Government dealing with the improvement 
of village life Where roads do not permit of motor vehicles w^e should have 
to be content with taking exhibits around on a specially constructed cart 
If an Agricultural Assistant had a really attractive ‘show" to appeal to the eye 
as w'^ell as to the ear he would, I Believe, easily command an attentive audience 
drawn from a considerable radius 

(c) The chief method whereby a cultivator can be induced to adopt expert 
advice in my opinion is the demonstration plot This should show him how to tarm 
to the best advantage an area appioxiraating to the size of his owm holding Our 
ultimate aim should be to Iia-se such a plot within reasonable reach of every 
village In some tracts ot count ly such plots wopld have to be entiiely financed 
by Government, in others Agncultural Associations or private individuals 
could run demonstration plots under the advice of officers of the Agricultural 
Department The need for demonstiation plots is fully lealised by this depart- 
ment and we are gradually increaswig the number. 

Question 4 —Administration —(a) and (h) This question has been dealt with 
in the reply to question 1 (a) fn my opinion, one of the best means to ensure 
the better co-ordination of the activities of fpe variQus Governments m India 
would be the financing, by the Central Gov^gnent, of schemes to provide for 
work which, owing to sca|city ot funds, inj/^provincial Government is unable 
to undertake for itself 1 ^ do not consider It would be feasible for a central 
organisation to attempt to *m-Drdinate work for the upkeep of which it was not 
financially responsible the proposals made in reply to Question 1, the 

funds at the disposal of t^rtaowernment of India might only be allotted where 
provision for co-ordinalion of work and co-operation in necessary directions 
had been secured 

There is also a need for a Bureau to summarise the work already done in the 
Provinces and to maintain such a si mmary in future years This could be 
maintained by the Central Government 

In the case of All-India legislation on agncultural matters, it is doubtless 
desirable for the Government of India to have at its disposal some organisation 
to advise regarding such legislation. 

(c.) (n) The present regulations regarding railway rates for the transport of 
agricultural produce, machinery and other requirements need to be closely 
examined For example, sugarcane mills are not classed as agricultural imple- 
ments and oil-cake is conveyed at different rates depending upon whether it is 
classified as manure or cattle food. 

(c) (iv) Tl^e Agricultural Departujj^ent would welcome any improved methods 
for the wider and more timely dissemination of weather forecasts. In th*s con- 
nection, the value of wireless telegraphy might be considered 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) Please see paragraph 51 of the “Memorandum 
on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central Provincei 
and Berar*" (page 8 above). 
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It is desirable that the system of issuing taccavt in kind and not in cask 
should be extended as widely as possible, particularly to co-operative associaticms 
and for short-term loans I do not favoui the provision of much cheaper cre<ht 
than can be obtained under the present system as this would only tend towards 
increased indebtedness and one of the present paramount needs of the cultivating 

classes is greater thrift u u u i 

(h) The system under which taccavi loans ^^^e issued should be both simple 
and speedy With an increased demand for such loans, it may be necessary 
to appoint special taccnvi officers to deal with the applicatio»is 

Question 6 —Agricultural Indebtedness — (n), (b) and (t) Please refer to 
paragraphs 45 to 50 of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and iJerar” (pages 6 and 7 above) 

There is considerable scope for giving assistance to the cultivator through 
such financing agencies as land mortgage banks Legislation is also required 
on the lines of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act All these questions need 
to be taken up in detail by a vhole time officer who could specialise in the subject 

Question 7 —Fragmentation of Holdings —This question has already been 
considered and notes* prepared on the subject by Mr J F Dyer, Commissioner, 
Chhattisgarh Division Please refer also to paiagraph 6 of the “Memorandum 
on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces 
and Berar” (pages 1 and 2 above). 

Question 8, — Irrigation — (a) (u) Some development appears to be necessary 
in the northern part of the Province and the extension of irrigation from tanks 
IS desirable This will be dealt vith in fuller detail by the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Northein Circle, in his written ev^idence 

(a) (ill) In some parts of this Province, particularly in Berar and the plateau 
districts, irrigation is largely done from wells The supply of water from this 
source is of such importance that I consider the employment of a specialist to 
deal with the question is essential He should investigate the whole subject of 
underground water and the conditions whicn govern its availability for irrigation 
purposes. This is particularly necessary in areas Nvhere the “Deccan Trap” is 
the prevailing geological forraapon as the occurrence ^of water m this rock is 
geneially a very uncertain matter. ^ 

Question 9. — Soils —(^ i) (i)‘Diainage hn^a^<?roved a satisfactory method 
of dealing wnth soils m areas where waterd,ig§ing prevails at certain times of the 
yeai Two methods have been followed^underground pipe drains and surface 
drains. The former is a somewhat Qjmtnsv e process and its adoption on an 
increased scale can only be expectejff by obtaining increased monetary returns 
from the crops grown on underd&«ed areas. Drams and other forms of land 
improvement can ii.^iyi<a»8j|d byjjpns taken out under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act 

(a) (ii) Alkali (Usai) land is not of great importance in this Province as it 
only occurs in small patches. There is an area in Bef|ir where the w'ells are dis- 
tinctly saline and unsuited to irrigation. Injuiious effects produced by using such 
waters for irrigation purposes can be overcome by giving the soil a rest from 
irrigated crops and allowing the rainfall of the monsoon to leach the injurious 
salts out of the soil 

(a) (ill) The system of hundmg, t e , the erection of field embankments, is 
common in certain parts of this Province although the object is not always 
to prevent erosion of the surface soil but sometimes to ensure that a sufficient 
amount of moisture shall remain in the soil Where water tends to flow from 
the fields of one cultivator to those of another it is very desirable that there 
should be co-operation amongst cultivators in order that the excess water should 
he removed without doing damage to the fields of any particular cultivator 

{b) (0 On some Government farms, the proper lay-out of the area, protection 
from erosion and in some cases, underdraining of wet fields, have resulted in 
considerable improvement ;n the area 

(h) (u) and (<,) Within recent times it^wiay be said that a fairly large area 
of good wheat land has detenorateff owing to the growth of kans grass 
{bacchatum spontaneu7n) The Agricultural Department is meeting this difficulty 
by undertaking ploughing with bullock-drawn iron ploughs on contract and has 
recently secured a steam ploughing set for dealing with large areas. 

*See pages 152-160. 
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OuESTiON 10 . — Fertilisers — (a) Greater use could undoubtedly be made of 
natural manuies and artificial fertilisers. The department demonstrates the propet 
methods of preserving manures and utilising cattle urine as one of its main lines 
of work In a general way it may be said that there is considerable scope for 
both natural and artificial manures on wet crops but not for artificial manures 
to be applied to staple crops in the dry season The chief factor controlling 
any possible extension in the use of artificial fertilisers at present is the price 
It 16 very important that the fertilisei trade should realise the all-importance 
of cheapness if the use of artificial manures is to make any headway. Every 
effort should be made to cut down overhead charges and the services of the 
Agricultural Depaitment should be utilised to the fullest extent. 

(b) The present trade in fertilisers in this Province being so small, no special 
measures are necessary to prevent fraudulent adulteration The Department 
of Agriculture keeps a close walch on the fertilisers coming into the Province 
and samples are frequently subjecied to analysis 

(c) WidesD’ead demonstration and cheap lates are the two things necessary 
to populaiise new fertilisers Firms interested in the trade should be willing 
to supply such teitilisers tor demonstration purposes either gratis or at very low 
rates I v, ould add that I have found the trade quite prepared to do so 
I would also emphasise that the selling once fixed for manures on their 
first introduction into a Proi ince should nor be so low as to necessitate a big 
increase when the value ot the manure has been demonstrated Otherwise the 
confidence of the agriculturists would be lost 

(d) There has been a considerable increase in the use of manures at the 
following places — 

Kmafija cake {Pomgamta glahia) for sugarcane in Betul and Jubbulpore. 

'Ill cake (Sesamtim Indioim) in the Southern and Eastern Circles 

Ammonium sulphate for cotton at Hoshangabad. 

(e) In'v^estigations up to the present have not been sufficient but that subject 
IS one which is receiving constant attention on Government farms. A bulletin 
summarising results up to date has been published 

(f) Please see ‘Memorandum on P.ural Conditions and Agricultural Develop- 
ment in the Central PioMnces and Berar’*, paragraph 67 (page 9 above). It 
is only by demonstiating the greater economic value of cowdung as a manure 
that the practice of using it as fuel can be discouraged. 

Question 11 — Crops — (a) (i) Please .ee oaragraphs 90 to 94 of the “Memo- 
randum on Rural Conditions and Agricuhural Development m the Central 
Provinces and Berar” (pages 11 and 12 above) 

{a) (u) >ind (ill) and (c) These subjects have been dealt with in paragraphs 
109 to 114 of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop- 
ment m the Central Provinces and Berar** (pages 15 to 17 abo\e). 

I consider it essential that any new crop which is recommended for a 
Province should be one which can oe reproduced by seed or otherwise in that 
Province or at least in some other part of India. For example,^ berseem clover 
(Frffohum Alexandnnum) is undoubtedly a valuable fodder crop but as the 
seed has to be imported yearly from abroad, the extension of its cultivation 
in the Province is limited The botanical staff of the department has recently 
taken up the study of fodder crops, including grasses, as one of its important 
lines of work 

(a) (iv) This IS a subject which has received a considerable amount of 
attention as the damage done by wild animals, chiefly pig, in this Province ia 
extensive. The extension of some valuable crops, eg, ground-nut and sugarcane, 
is hindered owing to the expense involved in fencing and watching. Economy 
can, however, be practised by concentrating the area under such crops and this 
has been earned out successfully in the Western Circle with regard to ground-nut. 

In 1925 a scheme was formulated by this department for an organised attack 
on wild pig by the aid of professional shikaits but funds could not be provided 
and the scheme has been held in abeyance This, however, is really a matter 
in which the cultivators should help themselves by organisation and co-operation. 
It has been done successfully as m three years as many as 27,000 pigs were 
killed in the north of the Province by organised beats, local cultivators paying 
a few annas for each pig killed. 
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Question 12.— GuLTlVAtiON,-— (i) Reference is invited to Chapter XIII of 
A© '‘Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develojjment m the 

Central Provinces and Berar” (pages 14—18 above) ^ The improvements 

which have taken place in this Province in previously existing systems of tillage 
have been in the introduction of iron ploughs, sowing in lines instead ot 

broadcast and the introduction of moie efficient implements for /^terculture 

It may be noted that there are now about 27 privately owned tractors working 

Lmle"^c^an be said with regard to the present possibility of improving 
the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important ciops except ^at in 
certain cases there is a tendency to overlook the necessity for a rotation in the 
desire to put a larger area under money crop Ground-nut has proved a very 
usetul rotation crop for cotton and sann promises to take a similar place in the 
agriculture of the plateau districts The mixture of minor millets and til 
(Sem^num InJicum) which is grown in the Chhattisgarh should be capable of 
impro\ement but care must be taken in replacing such practices, as the growing 
of a mixed crop often takes the %m of insurance against total loss of crop 


Question 13 —Crop Protection — (i) This department has not had a great 
deal of experience in the working of the existing legislation for preventing the 
impoitation of dangerous plant diseases and pests as laid down in Oovernraent 
ot India Notification No 580-240, dated the 26th June 1922 

My personal opinion is that the procedure at present followed is not always 
efficient and takes too long Recently a valuable consignment of plants was 
delayed ior about 10 days^ in Bombay and on arrival at Nagpur they^ were 
practically all dead. On another occasion I have actually found live insects 
in a consignment of plants which presumably had been subjected to the system 
of disinfection followed under the regulations The importation of new or 
improved varieties of plants is seriously handicapped by the present regulations 
and I consider local Departments of Agriculture should be given more power and 
responsibility Anything imported by the Director of Agriculture “"should be 
delivered to that officer direct and he should be held responsible for seeing 
that no injurious plant disease or pest is thereby introduced into his Province 
Exceptions are already made in the case of certain plants and I see no reason 
why this practice should not be extended 

(ii) It IS desirable that the Agriculture Department should be able to specify 
dangerous plants such as lantana and water-hyacinth, the destruction of which 
should be made compulsory 


Question 14. — Implements — (a) Reference is invited to paragraphs 98, 99, 
115, 116 and 117 of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and Berar” (pages 13, 17 and 18 above) 

The post of Agricultural Engineei should be considered one of the most 
important in an Agricultural Department He should be an officer capable 
of appreciating agricultural requirements and of devising implements to meet 
the same. 

(b) Increased and more efficient demonstration is the chief method by which 
the adoption of improved implements can be increased It must further be 
stated that simplicity of co’" struction, elimination of all non-essential parts, provi- 
sion of spare parts, where necessary, and a supply at the lowest possible cost 

are the essential^ which should receive the attention of implements makers. As 

in the case of fertilisers, implements should originally be put on the market at 
a price not greatly below that at which it is expected they will be sold in the 

future. Attractive prices, which cannot be maintained, may create i demand at 

first but will eventually lead to disappointment 

Question 15* — ^Veterinary. — {a) I do not think the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
-mant should be under the Director of Agriculture but the two departments 
should, work in close co operation. The Civil Veterinary Department of this 
Province was removed from the control of the Director of Agriculture in the 
year 1921 and I do not consider this has resulted in weakening the co-operation 
between the two departments 

(c) I consider the staff of the Veterinary Department should be increased 
so that outbreaks of disease could be dealt wnth more promptly. 

(g) A Provincial Veterinary Research Institute is a necessity in a Province 
to largely agricultural as the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Question 16 —Animal Husbandry — (a) (i) Reference is invited to Chap- 
ter XIV of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop 
ment in the Central Provinces and Berar** (pages 18 — 20 above) 

Comprehensive proposals for improving the breeds of livestock in this 
Province have already been framed and copies are attached * If these schemes 
can be put into effect, the department will have sufficient work in animal hus- 
bandry to occupy its attention for some years 

(ii) The betterment of the dairying industry is one of the greatest needs 
m this ProMnee and a certiin amount of progress may be possible on co-operaiive 
lines The impro’vement of the milch animal must, however, precede any great 
advance in dairying 

(b) (i) This IS bad everywhere The following figures relating to the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar have been supplied by the Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture in charge of Animal Husbandry — 

Acres 

Land, exclusive of forest areas, classed as not available 
for cultivation and culturablc waste other than fallow 19,500,000 
Total number of cattle (i e , all classes of bulls, cows, 

buffaloes and their young stock) 11,800,000 

or 1 6 acres pei 
head of stock 

In addition to the above, the follownng is the forest area available for 
grazing in the Central Provinces and Berar: — 

Sq miles 

Total forest area in the Central Provinces and Berar 19 700 including 

Area throwm open for grazing to animals other than 
browsers 12,500 

^ or 8.000,000 acres 

The maximum grazing area available for cattle in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is thus 19^ million plm 8 million, te, 27^ million acres or approxi- 
mately 2 3 acres per head of the cattle population 

It must be remembered that the grazing is of exceedingly poor quality and 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of Animal Husbandry estimates 
that, on an average, about 5 acres per head would be required to keep an 
adult animal rn fair condition or in other words these Provinces arc at least 
100 per cent overstocked 

The opening of additional forest areas for indiscriminate grazing offers no 
hope of solving the pioblem of insufficient fodder supply. On the other hand, 
it would only tend to aggravate the evil by providing still greater facilities for 
the breeding of infenoi cattle on unscientific lines 

(ii) In my opinion, there has been a decided tendency in recent years to 
cut down the area left as a grass border in tilled fields m order to in ci ease the 
area under money-producing crops 

(ill) In the tracts, where wheat or rice is the main crop, there is a sufficiency 
of straw for loddei. In the cotton country, partly owung to the increase in 
the area under cotton and in also years when the crop is poor, the supply 
juai fodder is sometimes deficient 

(iv) There is a genera^ absence of green fodder in dry seasons This is due 
to the high temperatuie prevailing in the hot weather and also to the impossi- 
bility of growing any large area of fodder crop under irrigation 

(v) This IS essentially a subject for research in a central institute with sub- 
sidiary investigation in the Provinces. 

(c) Generally speaking, the fodder supply in the Central Provinces and Berar 
begins to deteriorate in Febiuary and March In April and May, there is very 
little grazing at all and such as then exists is extremely poor, June and July are 
the most trying months In a year of normal rainfall, stock begin to improve 
in August and remain in fairly good condition till the end of January 

{d) The system of keeping reserves of baled grass to meet famine or scarcity 
conditions might be extended. The grass would be cut and baled in forest areas 
but the price at which it could eventually be supplied to cultivators would depend 
upon^ the cost of transport and further improvements in rail and road commu- 
nications. 

*Not printed. 
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(?) Tile interest or a landlotd in animal husbandry and in all farming opera- 
tions will, I consider, increase when these operations can be made to give a 
bigger financial return and when agriculture as a profession is consideied to be 
worthy of more attention from all points of \iew 


Question 17 — Agricultur4l Industries — (a) Please refer to the independent 
answers supplied by Deputy Directors of Agriculture in this Province 

(h) and (c) The following subsidiary industuea aie woithy of attention — 

(i) Vegetable and fruit growing for home consumption or maiket purposes 

in favourable localities and where maikets exist 

(ii) Poultry farming 

(ill) Rope-making, basket-making and similar manual occupations 


To encourage a greater interest in vegetable and fruit growing, the Horti- 
cultural Section of the department should be strengthened We have no expert 
Horticulturist at present and in a Province where citrus cultivation is of consider- 
able importance and the supply of vegetables distinctly poor, better arrangements 
for technical instruction in horticulture should be made The establishment of 
a fruit garden is a non-paying proposition for the first few years and it might be 
desirable for Government to finance cultivators if they contemplate planting up 
of fruit orchards and while no returns from the latter can be expected Better 
arrangements for marketing should be made and also for transport of fruit by 
rail. At one time the loss on fruits sent m baskets by rail was very heavy, but 
recently special piovision has been made for .watch and ward by the railway 
authorities 


Rope-making might easily become a subsidiary industry m areas where 
i>ann^ hemp is produced, but for this also special technical instruction must be 
provided Poultry farming is an industry which does not make a general appeal 
and only certain castes and classes of the community will touch it Useful 
information might be obtained by consideration of the reasons which led to 
the abandonment of poultry rearing at Pusa a few years ago 

Sericulture has been tried in this Province, but the results were not very 
promising. Lac culture is a useful subsidiary occupation and is being encouraged. 
More could still be done wuth a bigger staff of assistants on extension worL 
(d) The establishment of industries connected in some degree with the pre 
paration of agricultural produce for consumption, such as those given in the 
question under reply is, I think, a matter for private enterprise and there does 
not appear to me to be any great need for Government to take the initiative 
(c) There would be certain advantages if industrial concerns moved to rural 
areas For example, the establishment of oil presses or rope-making factories 
w^ould create local and probably better markets for produce obtained in the 
surrounding area On the other hand, the es^tablishment of such industrial organ- 
isations would almost surely lead to a higher wage rate in the locality and^’this 
would have considerable effect upon the wages which agriculturists would ha\e 
to pay to their labourers 

0) Yes. I consider such a study is essential before the improvement of any 
rural industry can be undertaken. 

(g) I do not consider any measures are necessary at present to provide greater 
rural employment other than the improvement of the whole agricultural position 
of the country. In general, there is a scarcity of labour rather than an excess 
and employment in rural areas needs to be intensified on the land rather than 
extended in new directions. 


(&) There is undoubtedly scope for the village population to devote them- 
selves to the better lay-out of their village and to the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions of the same Sucli efforts could be earned out under the 
advice and direction of the Public Health authoiities. Before the need for such 
improvement, is fully realised., the general standard of education in many parts 

pubhc%^Tn“lc''atL - co-operation for the 


Question 18 --Agricultural Labour -(«) (i) The seasonal movement of 

^ surplus to others where a shortage prevails 
takes place spontaneously and no particular measures are necessary to encourage 

««= .sari 
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(rt) (ii) Areas near Goveinment forest which have been found suitable for cul- 
tivation have been excised and formed ip^o ryotwari villages This system might 
be extended should a demand for such land exist The total area dealt with in 
this manner in the last twenty-five years has amounted to about 2,500 sq miles. 

(b) That there are seasons during which labour is in demand in certain areas 
is clear from the references given in reply to {a) above This shortage of labour 
is really due to scarcity of adult population and can be ascribed to the following 
causes — 

(1) mortc^lity amongst the young, 

(2) inefficiency of the labours, this being largely on account of disease 

The introduction of labour-saving machinery is one way by which the scarcity 
of labour can be overcome and his efficiency will be gradually enhanced by the 
provision of means for improving his health and education. 

(c) This question is not applicable to the Central Provinces and Berar as 
we have no surplus agricultural labour 

Question 19 — Forests — (a) For reasons given in reply to Question 16, 

T consider that no permanent good to agricultural interest would result from a 
general extension of the present facilities for grazing in forest areas In order 
however to utilise the foiests still further to meet the needs of the agriculturist 
I consider that suitable forest are.is should be devoted to cattle-breeding on a 
properly organised basis This deportment has at present one or two such 
schemes under connderatioa and ^/hen suitable breeding stock is available it 
is hoped that this system will be moie vMdely adopted. A forest area which 
could provide good bullocks and milch cattle should be of more value to the 
country at l^ge than it is at piesent m suppyhng a certain amount of timber 
and grass The total amount of foiest requiied for cattle-breeding purposes 
wopld only form a very small fraction of the total forest area in the Province 

(b) Please see paragraphs 64 to 66 of the “Memorandum on Rural conditions 
and Agricultural Development in the Central Piovinces and Berar** (pages 8 
and 9 above) and also replies to (cf) and (e) of this question 

Recent experience m Berar indicates that there is likely to be a keen 
demand for baled grass from reserves close at hand, but not if the grass has 
to be brought any considerable distance For example, few purchasers w^ere 
found for the baled grass produced in the Nimar Division, but there wi^as a 
large demand for that available in the Ambabarwa reserve which is in Berar 
Itself, 

(J) In my opinion, steps should be taken to prevent the erosion of the soil 
by the monsoon rains particularly in the neighbourhood of large rivers Deep 
ravines oi nullahi, are gradually being formed and much soil is being washed away 
It should be possible to undeitake the planting up of these areas with trees 
on the lines of Don^a reclamation which has been successful in South Africa 
When once soil erosion has been arrested, a crop of grass will naturally follow 
in areas where at present the soil is absolutely bare. 

(<) I consider there are su'^h openings where^ fodder and fuel supplies aie 
scarce and where waste land exists in the neighbourhood of villages. 

Question 20 — Marketing — («), (b) and (c) A special report on marketing is 
being submitted Please see also Chapter IV of the “Memorandum on Rural 
Conditions and Agricultural Development m the Central Provinces and Berar** 
(pages 2 and 3 above). * 

(d) Yes and if the special crop committees as recommended in reply to 
Question 1 are appointed, they w’ould foim a suitable agency to collect and give 
publicity to such information, since the proposed constitution of these committees 
includes representatives of the trade and of groweis There is considerable need 
for Departments of Agriculture to get into still closer touch with the trade so 
that we can obtain specific and detailed information regarding defects in Indian 
produce Such information should include figures regarding the monetary loss 
incurred by placing inferior material on the market and the gam which would 
follow the substitution of a superior article for an inferior one This is necessary 
because the ordinary agriculturist must have concrete figures placed before him 
Such generalisations as the loss of status in the world^s market or the threat 
of competition arising in other countries are too general to make any effective 
•appeal 
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Question 22 —Co-operation.-— (a) In view of the importance of the co-opera- 
tive movement in a tract so pre-eminently agricultural as the Central Provinces 
and Berar, I consider that the Co-operative Department should be under the 
control of a whole-time officer specially trained in the subject This officer 
should remain in charge of the Co-opeiative Department for a sufficient number 
of years so that his experience would be of continually increasing value He 
should work jn close association, with the Director of Agriculture and any 
arrangements 'made for improved propaganda work on behalf of the Agriculture 
Department should include similar work on behalf of co-operation The subject 
of co-operative marketing should also be developed, as by following such a 
system it is expected that definite financial profits would accrue to the cultivators 
and they would see that co-operation was something more than ideal in that it 
led to really practical advantages The extension of co-operation by means of 
non-official agencies would be much easier after its financial benefits had been 
realised and the inculcation of a better public spirit, on which the co-operative 
movement really depends, would be stimulated 

(b) (i) to (v) Credit societies, purchase societies and societies formed for 

the sale of produce or stock can, I think, all be brought together under** one 
organisation Such societies, m which some obvious financial benefit is likely 
to result, should receive the first consideration and when they have been estab- 
lished on a sound footing it will be easier to develop more general societies, 
such as those for effecting improvements for the common good and for dealing 
with difficult problems such as the consolidation of fragmented holdings 

(vi) Societies for the co-opeiative use of agricultural machinery have, I believe, 
a future before them, particularly now that labour-saving machinery is becoming 
necessary. The types of machinery which mijht be brought into greater use 
on a co-operative basis are cotton ginning plants, threshing machines, sowing 
machines, ploughs worked by power, etc 

(vii) I do not consider there is large scope for joint farming societies, as 
farming is so much a matter for the individual and it would be difficult to get 
a number of men to agree as to the proper method and season to be followed 
in carrying out agricultural operations. It might be possible in the case of a 
number of capitalists who would employ a well-qualified manager, but at present 
there appears to be no demand for such organisations 

(viii) Cattle-breeding societies are also a form of co-operative oragnisation 
for - which I do not think this Province is prepared, as the proper breeding of 
cattle IS so essentially a question in which personal control, interest and indivi- 
dualism are concerned. 


(ix) I consider there is great need amongst oidmary village committees for 
some communal eftort leading to the betterment of village life In this direction, 
there appears to be , considerable scope for work by retired Government officials 
i£ only they are prepared to go back and live in the villages This might 
necessitate the issue of loans to enable such men to take up agriculture on a 
satisfactory basis. 


(c) «I am certainly of the opinion that where co-operative schemes for joint 

improvement are necessary, legislation should be introduced m order to compel 
an unwilling and small minority to join a scheme which is for the common good 
u' example, if there is a large area of ground-nut in a village and 

this is subjected to attack by wild pig it is much more economical for all persons 
growing the crop to join together for the common fencing of the crop or for 
watching the same. A few growers should^ not be allowed tc remain outside 
the common organisation thereby, m all probability, only affording insufficient 
protection to their crop and providing a bait to draw the pig to the vicinity. 

(d) l consider that many credit and purchase societies have attained their 
object but that c^stant and detailed supervision is necessary to keep them on 
the right lines. There is also occasionally a tendency to attach too much 
importance to the making of large profits to the detriment of other objects 
of general public advantage which should receive more consideration if the 
true spirit of co-operation is the real guiding motive of the societies. 


question 23.-GENERAL Education.-(«) Existing systems of education do 
not, I believe, pretend to have any influence on the technical agricultural efficiency 
of the people. Their mam object i% to raise the general standard of culture and m 
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this movement the agricultural community shares In my opinion, however, 
the education generally provided, whether higher, middle or elementary, does 
not tend to turn the middle classes towards an agricultural vocation 

(b) (i) Rural education needs to be developed on lines of its own and 
there is a paramount need for elasticity in the treatment of its problems The 
introduction of the definite teaching of agriculture into a certain number of 
middle schools may yield good results in some places and we have a promising 
experiment at PoA\arkhera near Hoshangabad The attempt to teach agriculture 
as a vocation was a failure both at this school and also at another started at 
Chandkhuri in the Raipur district The Members of the Royal Commission will 
have opportunities to see both of these institutions. 

(ii) I have very little experience of compulsory education in rural areas but 
I believe such compulsion would be more acceptable amongst some classes 
if a subsidiary industry (e g , rope making), were taught- The danger would 
be that a boy would be removed from school at the earliest possible age when 
It was found he had picked up the rudiments of an occupation. 

Uii) When a boy reaches the fourth class, he is just about of an age when 
he can begin to earn his own living or at least add something to the family 
finances The few annas he can earn daily are of more apparent value than 
extra years spent at school. 

Question 24 —Attragung Capital— ( a) There is one obvious method of 
inducing a larger number of men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture, 
VIZ , to make that profession more profitable In this connection, I do not con- 
sider It necessary to increase the present facilities available in this Province 
for obtaining education in the technics of agricultural practice This could be 
considered when the present facilities are fully utilised. 

(b) I do not think there are any important factors tending to discourage 
^ owners of agricultural land from carrying out improvements except the general 
^ lack of interest evinced in all questions regarding rural welfare. 

Question 25— Welfare of Rural Population —(a) I consider the agri- 
cultural prospeuty of the rural community to be very closely associated with its 
health, and improvements^ in the hygienic conditions in rural areas should advance 
side by side with the efforts which are being made to improve the agricultural 
conditions of the people 

(b) In my opinion, economic surveys m typical villages will yield results of 

consideiable value These should be conducted by agricultural officers with a 
bias towards economics or by students of economics possessing a knowledge 
of and sympathy with agriculture. A special staff is, I think, essential as this 
work cannot be added to the already onerous duties of Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture I 

(c) Economic surveys have been made in two villages in this Province by 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture The report on one of these enquiries is now 
being printed 

QiUESTIOn 26. — Statistics — (a) (i) Please see reply to Question 1 (b) regard- 
ing the need for a Statistical Officer. 

The figures for areas under cultivation and crops are, in general, sufficiently 
accurate. 

(ii) Far more crop cutting experiments are needed in order to obtain a more 
reliable figure for the yield of crops. The district staff of the Agricultural 
Department undoubtedly provides a suitable agency for conducting such experi- 
ments but at piesent the numerical strength of the staff is too weak to enable 
suflicient experiments to be made in order that a sufficiently accurate figure for 
average^ yield may be obtained. When we have reached our present aim of 
one assistant per tahsil or taluk, more reliable figures will be possible By that 
time our staff, many of whom are still young and inexperienced men, will be 
more qualified to deal with this subject, which is one requiring a considerable 
amount of local knowledge and observation. 

(ill) I have no suggestion to make. The present organisation is satisfactory 
and the figures sufficiently reliable. 

(iv) This information must be obtained from village records maintained by 
the subordinate staff of the revenue officers The agricultural officer should have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr- F. J. Flymen. 
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27453. The Chairman • Mr Flymen, you are Director of Agriculture in 
the Central Provinces and Berar"^ — ^Yes 

27454. You have provided the Commission with a rote of the evidence that 
you wish to give Is there anything which you would like to add to the 
written note at this stage — ^No 

27455 Would you please give the Commission an account of your own 

training and past appointments'?^ — Before coming to this country, I was for 6 or 7 
years on the staff of an Agricultural College in England. For the first part 
of that time I was acting as an Assistant to Sir Danie^ Hall and then 1 worked 
largely on chemical work, but I undertook a certain amount of external work, 
in a way, giving lectures to farmers and gardeners When I joined this depart- 
ment, my first appointment was that of Agricultural Chemist Since then I 

have been at various times a Deputy Director and Principal of the Agricultural 
GoHege 

27456 Sir Heniy Lawience Under Government'*^ — ^Yes. The whole of my 

service, except for a short period during the War, has been spent in the 

Central Provinces 

27457 The Chairman To be sure that the matter is quite clear, would 

you please give us a statement showing the organisation of your department 
both at headquarters and in the districts, mentioning the grade of officer holding 
each group of appointments There is yourself at the head? — Yes Then under 
the Director of Agriculture there are the Deputy Directors in charge of the 

following Circles The Northern Circle — ^headquarteis Jubbulpore, the Western 
Circle — ^headquarters Amraoti; the Southern Circle — headqLia’’ters Nagpur; the 
Eastern Circle — headquarters Raipur. Theie is also a Deputy Director of Animal 
Husbandry with headquarters at Nagpur. Those are the officers concerned with 
general agriculture. Then also we have, in Nagpur, a scientific staff and there 
is the Agricultural College with its Principal The’*e are the Agricultural 

Chemist, two Economic Botanists ind the Mycologist Those are all officers 
of the status of the present Imperial Agricultural Service There is also a post 
of Agnculural Engineer which is at present vacant He holds an outside post 

not on the cadre of the Indian Agricultural Service I v’^ould perhaps add here 

that the Agricultural Engireei has just resigned The Agricultural Chemist is 
now going on long leave and probably will take proportionate pension. 

27458. Would you give us particulars of the organisation within the 
Circles'?^ — Under each of those officers, there are one or more Provincial Service 
officers whom we term, in this Piovince, Extra-Assistant Directors o^ Agriculture 
For instance, in the Raipur Circle here we have two Extra-Assist int Directors 
of Agriculture.^ They take one or more districts and are responsible for control- 
ling the extension work, that is to say, the demonstration work of the Agricul- 
tural Assistants under them. So that w^e have in a Circle the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture at the top who is responsible for the whole work. We have the 
Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture under him who are not concerned with 
the experimental work but are only concerned with the demonstration work, and 
under fhose men we have the subordinate staff of the Circle, the Subordinate Agri- 
cultural Service. 


27459. Ail one grade? — ^The Subordinate Agricultural Service is divided 
into an Upper and a Lower Division. We recruit directly to the Upper Division, 
but as a rule promotions are made from the Lower Division to the Upper. We 
recruit to the Upper Division direct from the Agricultural College, men who 
have passed out well and have taken a four-year couise. 


27460. And do both Upper and Lower Divisions do propaganda work^ — ^Yes, 
they are engaged entirely on propaganda work except such of them as work on 
the farms We have two classes of farms, seed and demonstration farms which 
are under the Provincial Service officers and tlie experimental farms which are 
under the direct control of the Deputy Directors I have had a map prepared 
to show the distribution of those farms throughout the Province. 


A ^ answer to Quesli 

At the commencement of the fourth paragraph on that page you say, * ... 
administration of the fund, I propose that a number of sub or crop committees 
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should be formed dealing with the main crops’*, and then you give a list of the 
crops lhat would be an All-India committee, would it not — ^Yes 

27462 And do 3 -ou envisage provincial crop committees? — ^No, the whole 
of the advisory work in the Provinces should, I think, be left in the hands of 
the present Advisory Board of Agriculture which consists of a certain number of 
official and a certain number of non-officials. 

27463. You are familiar with the working of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee*^ — Yes 

27464. Is It your view that the cultivator is adequately represented in that 
organisation?— Yes, from wffiat I have seen of the working of the Central Cotton 
Committee, I think the needs of the cultivator are well looked after 

27465 It IS very important that they should be, is it not? — ^Yes, most impor- 
tant. We have repiesentatives of ciop growers on that committee and my own 
feeling is that the needs of the cultivator are well looked after by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee The point has been brought forward by a certain 
Deputy Commissioner in this Province that the representatives of the gro'wers 
should perhaps be men who aic eniirel}^ cotton producers, and we perhaps do not 
often select these men in quite a satisfactory way That particular Deputy Com- 
missioner said that he could gne the names of ten or twelve good cotton glowers 
who would be suitable members of the Cotton Committee and I stated that the 
first requirement would be that they should be able to deal with the proceedings 
of the Cotton Committee which are all in English. “If that is the case**, 
he said ‘T cannot recommend men who know English as they are not available**. 

I pointed out that for a committee of this sort, which svas representative of the 
whole of India, English was obviously the only language in wffiich the proceedings 
could be conducted The fact that the proceedings of this Committee are con- 
ducted in English does eliminate certain men who w’ould otherwise be very 
desirable members of the Cotton Committee 

27466. If the inteiests of thg growers cannot foi this or that reason be 

looked after by representatives of the growlers themselves, thc*^ v ould you agree 
that officers of the Provincial Agricultural Department ought to be careful to 
see that the interests of the growlers are very closely w^atched on the Commit- 
tee? — I think their interests are carefully watched, but it does limit the selection 
of members who represent the growers. 

27467 A little further down you say, “The total fund to be allotted to 

research might be controlled by a Research Fund Committee ** Would that 
be a committee of experts'? — Not necessarily. I have stated that it would be 
composed of the Presidents of each sub or c’-op committee with an officer 
appointed by the Government of India as Piesident and with such other members 
as the Government of India might appoint. These officers should be either non- 
officials or officials 

27468 Having had a Research Fund Committee constituted in that manner, 

with technical ofiiceis representing each of the Provinces, you might find that after 
considerable argument the funds would be disposed of equally between the various 
Provinces rathei than granted in accordance With the merits of particular schemes 
advanced Do you follow what I mean"? It might be difficult to get a firm 

decision if you had equal representation from each Province, especially if those 

representatives were technical officers? — ^Well, I did not propose that these 
representatives should necessarily be technical officers but that they should be 
men with a broad view, a broad knowledge of the needs of the agriculture of 
the various Provinces and who would be able to allot funds on the merits of 
schemes put before them. 

27469. So that you agree wdth me that the merits of these schemes should 
be a prime factor? — ^Yes, and the claims of the Province should be a secondary 
factor. 

27470. What is your view of Pusa and its place m the agricultural system 
of this country*? — ^Fusa was started before the provincial departments got going, 
and I cannot help thinking ^ myself, that had it been foreseen that ppvincial 
departments would be organised on the lines and to the extent to which they 
are at present, Pusa would not have developed as it lias. Pusa was developed 
as a Central Institution, I think, before it was realised that provincial institutions 
would arise which wi-ould to a certain extent take the place of Pusa 
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27471. Do you think that Pusa is at this moment rendering good service 
or not?— No 1 do not really think as the provincial departments are organised 
at present that Pusa affects them much We have very few problems which 
we refer to Pusa. 

27472 SxJ Ganga Ram: When you say that you do not '’Ahink it affects 
them much, what do you mean? — I mean that it does not benefit them much 

27473. The Chattman Are there not pioblcms of a basic nature and of 
general application to which a central institution may well devote its attention‘s — 
1 find very few problems from the Province are ever sent up to Pusa. We 
occasionally are asked to suggest problems, but for years no problems have 
been suggested from this Province which Pusa can undertake. 

2/474 But that may be the fault of the Province, may it not?— I think 
that the Province feels that it is self-contained and that it can tackle its own 
problems. 

27475 You have an important wheat growing tract here? — W e have. 

27476. What wheat are you growing ? — We largely grow our own wheat. 

27477. Are you growing any Pusa wheats? — Some of the Pusa wheats are 
grown in these tracts, but taking them as a whole we prefer our own wheats to 
Pusa wheats 


27478- Have you an Important sugarcane growing tract? — ^Not an important 
sugarcane growing tract, but ^ we have a certain amount of sugarcane cultivation. 

27479. Is It a dry oi an irrigated tract? — It is an irrigated tract. We have 
found the Coimbatore canes most useful. In fact, the Coimbatore canes are 
gradually replacing our local canes. We have really found the Coimbatore 
Station of gieat value to us in producing canes suitable to this Province. 

27480. Mr Kamat Have you derived more advantage from Coimbatore 
Station than from Pusa’ — ^We have derived more advantage from the Coimbatore 
Sugarcane Station than from Pusa as a whole. 

27481. The Chairman- What do you say about the touch or the want of 
touch between your Agricultural Department, particularly on the research side, 
and the depaitments in other Provinces’ — In replying to this question I am 
speaking as an officer of the scientific section. I do not think the officers of 
the scientific sections find any difficulty in keeping themselves in touch with 
the officers doing similar work in other parts of India. It is their business to 
do so 

27482 How do they keep themselves in touch? — By private correspondence, 
if necessary, and by reading particular publications just m the same way as a 
man doing scientific work does keep himself in touch with similar work done 
all over the world 

27483. What are your principal problems to which you are directing your 
attention at the moment’ — On the botanical side, we are devoting our attention 
to the improvement of crops, 

27484. And to what crops in particular, are you devoting your attention? — 
We have wheat, rice, cotton, piar and other mam staple crops. On the chemical 
side, we have the general problems of the soil. They are also dealt with from 
the bacteriological point of view. Then we have the diseases of plants which 
are tackled by our own Mycologist who keeps himself in touch with the other 
Provinces. 

27485 What particular diseases, have you been dealing with at the moment? — 
We are dealing with sugarcane diseases, palm diseases, smut in juar, wheat and 
so on. 


27486 Is your chemist in close touch with the work which is being carried 
on at Pusa in the matter of what you have described as the general soil problems 
under the chemical side?— He reads the work that is going on in Pusa in the 
same way as he reads the account of work done m the other Provinces, and 

account of work that is going on in America on 
m ^©pe or m any other part of the world. Any scientific officer dealing with 
proDlems of this sort has to read widely 
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27487. Gould you tell the Commission whether the Mycologist in this Prov- 
ince IS familiar with the work which is being done on the smut diseases of ]uai 
at this moment m the neighbouring Provinces? — ^Yes, I believe he is quite 
familiar 

27488. Do you regard occasional personal visits to the neighbouring institu- 
tions as highly desirable? — ^Any application I make to the Local Government 
for an officer of my department to visit any other part of India is always dealt 
with in a very liberal spirit But I think it is desirable for an officer to visit 
another part of India with a very definite problem in view and not merely to 
see things in a general way 

27489 flave you anything which you would like to say to the Commission 
on the question of Fusa’s future as a Central Institute for post-graduate training*^ — 
We have had a certain amount of experience with men who have undergone 
post-graduate training at Pusa and my feeling is that perhaps that training is 
rather nairow. I may perhaps give a concrete^ illustration. I had an Agricul- 
tural Bacteriologist who went to Pusa for training, after having received his 
preliminary tiaining in Nagpur Agricultural College. While at Pusa, he came 
in contact with one officer in the Chemical Section and one or two officers in 
the Bacteriologist Section. This officer seemed to be a very promising young 
man and so I proposed to the Local Government to provide him with special 
facilities and send him to England for training. He was admitted to the 
Rothamsted' Experiment Station for a year. During the time he worked at 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, he had the opportunity of seeing a large number 
of people from all over the world who came there He also attended two meetings 
of the British Association, one at Rothamsted and the other at Oxford He 
also attended a course of lectures at the Cambridge University with a letter 
of introduction from a friend at Rothamsted. Then he went to France and saw 
some of the leading bacteriologists there All this was done in the course of 
one year and I cannot help thinking that the money we spent on sending that 
man to England for a year’s training was of far greater value than the money 
spent in sending him to Pusa for a similar period 

27490. Pi of Gangulee What was his subject*?^ — Agricultural bacteriology 

27491 The Chatiman But there had to be some foundation before he was 
capable of taking advantage of a visit to Rothamsted and the Continent? — He 
had a very good foundation at Nagpur and I ithink the foundation we are able 
to give at Nagpur would be quite sufficient to enable such a man to take every 
advantage of a training in England The graduates of the Nagpur University 
are accepted as such by the Home Universities. 

27192 At what stage m his career, do you think an Indian should leave 
India for experience abroad if that is necessary? — I think he should go either 
to Pusa or abioad when he has shown decided ability in some particular subject. 
That may ipe a year after he has graduated or it may be during the course of 
his graduation It might peihaps be desirable for him to take some kind of 
refieshir course after he has had four or five years* service in a provincial 
department 

27493. Do you think that experience shows it to be a good thing to send 
a young Indian to Europe immediately after he has graduated? — In the Agri- 
cultural Department we have had only a very limited experience of that 

27494 How about study leave later on in a man’s career? Do you attach 
great importance to that? — ^Thia particular man about whom I referred just now 
went on study leave. 

27495. Prof Gangulee Have you got him in service now? — ^Yes 

27496. Is he in the Imperial grade? — ^He is in the Provincial grade. 

27497. Although he obtained a first class education in bacteriology abroad, 
he' is ctill m the Provincial grade? — ^There is no recruitment to the Imperial 
grade now. We have only the Provincial grade. 

27498. Sir Ganga Ram: Did you take any guarantee from him when he went 
abroad that he would return to your service when he came back to India? — He 
was under no^ particular contract; he was already in Government service and 
he had been in Government service for a good many years. 

27499. Supposing another Province took him on? — If another Province could 
^ offer him better terms and Jf our Province would allow him to go, he would go, 
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27500 The Chatiman I think you say somewhere in your note that you 
aie anxious to appoint an A ncultvrai Economist^ — I think in answer to Question 
4 I have suggested the appointmer t of a spec al ofFiccr 

27501 1 was going to ask you in relation to research whether you would 
direct him to the cany’n'^ o^t c complete costing operai c 's on units typical 
of the holdings m this Prov’pce'^^ — I think «n'o mraon on fae economic side at 
present is fai too meagre and that is really the sn'e on v^h^n we now want to 
specialise 

27502 Would you agree with me that costi'^gs of a typical holding is about 
the only way by which you can arrive at a aefinite conclusion‘s — That is the 
primary way in which the question should be tackled at the start We have no 
officer at nresent who is doing the work of an Economist and I think we should 
have an Economist just as we are having an Agricultural Chemist or a Bacterio- 
logist or a Botanist 

27503 p7oj Gangulee Wheie would you tram him'? — I am afraid at pre- 
sent I can see no facilities for trainings such a man in India unless he is a man 
who IS kept in a local Agucullural Department and put down on that special 
work under the general supervision of other officers 

27504 The Chatuncrt I ha\e been looking at your answer to Question 2 (i) 
where you refer us to Chapter XVI of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions 
and Agricultuial Development in the Central Provinces and Berar^* which has 
been m the hands of the Members of the Commission for some months I should 
like to ask you at the outset what your experience here at the College has been 
of the inter-action of teaching on research^ — Our research workers are responsible 
for the^ teaching in other subjects m addition to research work and my own 
feeling is that in the past they have devoted too great a proportion of their time 
to the teaching work, to the detriment of the amount of time that they could 
devote to research work. 

27505 That does not mean that teaching has a bad influence on research"? — 
It has no bad influence within limits, but I do not think a research officer ought 
to be tied down too much to teaching 

27506 Am I right in saying that that is so when the teaching is too elemen- 
tary and there is too much of it?— -That is the thing that happened m my own 
particular case. When I joined this department as Principal of the Agricultural 
College I taught general chemistry and inorganic chemistry and also bacteriology 
I was also responsible for teaching some physics, and all for the sake of a few 
students 

27507. Has it been your experience at the Agricultural College that there 
are certain of your students who do not go in for Government service? — There 
are a few such men, but up to the f resent time we have needed Agricultural 
Assistints so badly that we have taken on almost as many men as we produced. 

27508. All the good men? — Yes, all the good men. 

27509 Has there been any demand from the public for your students* for 
the purpose of managing either estates or cattle faims‘?~There has been very 
little demand of that kind in the past 

27510 Would you regard it as very important to develop it as much as 
possible? — It is extremely important to do so- 

^7511. Especially to encourage the view that the College is something more 
than a place for training officers'? — ^There will have to be more openings for men 
who arc trained at the Agricultural College I anticipate that in a few years* 
time we shall have far more men turned out of the Agricultural College than 
we can possibly hope to find posts for. We have, at the present time, in the 
Nagpur Agncutural College, about 110 students, and our recruitment in the 
near future is not likely to be more than five a year, 

27512 Sir Uemy Lawrence Are they taken into Government seivice? — 
Not now 

27513. Sii Ganga Ram Into the Irrigation Department? — No. 

27514 The Chairman: Wquld you like to see the agricultural degree made 
a qualification for appointments other than in the Agricultural Service?— I should 
like to see it as a qualification for any service m which a knowledge of agri- 
culture would be valuable, . 
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27515. Have you ever thought of the possibility of founding a degree in 
agricultural economics, or rural economics to use the wider term? — I should 
like lo make rural economics or agricultural economics such an important 
subject of agricultural education that it be unnecessary to establish another 
degree. 

27516 You would have one degree in rural economics because rural 
economics has a much wider field than agiicultural economics? — It is wider, but 
m this country rural economics and agricultural economics are so closely bound 
up together that one could make a degree in agricultural economics almost 
wide enough to include both I think it is important that some of the Indian 
Universities should realise the value of agricultural or rural economics I would 
like to place before you the position which I put forward in this con- 
nection in Nagpur a short time ago I vas asked quite unofficially whether I 
could suggest for the Nagpur University something in the nature of a Chair 
I said, ‘Why not have a Chair in Rural Economics’, the idea seems to have 
struck them, and I am hoping that something will come out of it. I think 
that in a University established m such a prominent agricultural tract as this, 
a Chair in Rural Economics is of far greater importance than say a lectureship 
in Sanskrit or something of that sort The Nagpur University has been newly 
established, and they have just recognised the Agncultuial College as a con- 
stituent 

27517 Di Hydei When a Chair in Rural Economics is established in 

Nagpur University, it will provide post-graduate training for the students'? — 
The lectures in rural economics would be such as would be valuable and suitable 
to students taking a degree in general economics or to students in the Agricultural 
College, because I do feel that the agricultural course wants to be made more 
and more economic and perhaps a little less scientific I think we perhaps 
teach to the general run of our agricultural students rather too much science 
and too little economics 

27518 Have you looked into the Economics course of the Nagpur 

University*? — ^No, I have nothing to do with it. 

27519 The Chairman Your reply is that your college is linked up with 

the University*? — Yes. 

27520. You hayp got your Agricultural College, and you are making at 

least one experiment in serai-vocational middle schools. Would you agree that 
It is very important that the future careers of the young men or boys passing 
through all such institutions should be watched and recorded? — I think it is 
a matter of the gteatest importance 

27521 Is it being done at the moment*? — I have supplied the Powarkhera 
school wuth a card index and they have to keep a record of each boy who 
passes through the school, as long as possible 

27522 How long has it been run? — On reorganised lines, for a year, in 
order to get this information I had got them to collect information regarding 
past students, recently I have supplied them with this card index, m order to 
keep a full, detailed account of each student who comes to that school We 
have had a few students there, and they have a record of what is happening, 
but now that the numbers are increasing, I think it is very essential, in order 
to see the value of this experiment, to keen a complete record of the boys that 
go through It That applies to the agricultural middle school at Powarkhera 

27523 In answer to Question 2 (x), you are talking about the problem 

of making agriculture more attractive to middle class youths, and you say that 

that may come about when the general conditions of rural life are more attractive 
and w'hen there is full scope for the energies and abilities of these middle class 
youths Do you think it possible that agriculture could be made attractive 
to middle class youths on holdings as small as those which represent the average 
In this Pro\ince? — I am afraid it is not so. 

27524. Is that not really the problem of the smallness of the holdings? — 
I think it is, the man would make insufficient money to live properly in a 
\ illage. 

27525 Please turn to your answer to Question 3 (a). The Commission wish 

to follow the memorandum on page 41, chapter XIII (pages 14 — 18 above) 

Is it your view that the problems of demonstration and propaganda have received 
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sufficient attention in the past in this Province — ^They have received as much 
attention as we had staff for, but I think the methods of propaganda and demon- 
stration require to be made more attractive and more appealing 

27526 You think that demonstration and propaganda have received as much 
attention and have enjoyed as much financial support as research? — ^They have, 
quite £s much as research. 

27527. You think there has been a fair allocation between propaganda and 
demonstration, on the one hand, and research on the other? — It has been quite 
fair, it is in favour of extension and demonstration. 

27528. As between the two types of cultivation, the irrigated (which of 
course is only a small part in this particular Province) and the dry tracts, has 
the attention of your department been fairly divided between those two classes 
of cultivation — ^Yes, I think it has been; we are trying to work up to the 
position of one Agricultural Assistant per tahsil, whether it is m the dry tract 
or in the irrigated tract; that is our present aim 

27529 No doubt, where irrigation is possible, irrigation is the thing, but 
there are some districts which cannot be irrigated? — ^Yes, they have not been 
neglected. For instance, as far as s?e can provide the Agricultural Assistants, 
we place them in the Western Circle for cotton, in the Northern Circle for 
unirrigated wheat or in the Eastern Circle for siigarcane, nee and so on 

27530. Have you ever noticed the tendency or temptation to devote moie 
attention to the irrigated areas than to the dry ones?~Not in this Province 

27531. We were talking about field demonstrations a little while ago, and 
in answer to Question 3 (b), you go a little more into detail about your demon- 
strations and how you carry them out How about the class from which your 
demonstrators are drawn; are they from the rural class, as a rule? — ^They are from 
the rural class, but one must realise that in the Agricultural College in the 
past we have admitted non-matnculates, and I suppose we are the only department 
who have taken a non-matriculate, given him training at a fairly cheap rate 
and provided him with a post on Rs 50 ? month. We are still taking them, 
although we hope to improve the standard, now that degrees in agriculture are 
available 

27532 Is not the training of yoiir demonstrators mainly technical? — ^The 
demonstrators are either given the short course at the Agricultural College, 
which is largely agriculture or the long course, but it is qur policy not to put 
a man out on demonstration in the district until he has had at least two years* 
further training in agriculture on one of our farms 

27533. What object have you in view in making that rule?-'Becaiise we 
do not think that he is a sufficiently good agriculturist to be trusted to go 
out and advise people on the basis of two years* training. 

27534. The two years’ training gives him technical knowledge; does he 
acquire any commercial knowledge and knowledge of management?--It gives 
him technical knowledge, but not experience; he has two seasons on the Nagpur 
College farm, but they may be the same, or they may be different, and that 
is not quite sufficient basis upon which to turn that man loose on the agri- 
cultural public as an adviser. 

27535 You would agree that some knowledge of farm management is 
essential m the case of a demonstrator?— Yes, and it is for that reason that we 
keep him on one of our farms. I have had the case of a man put out on demon- 
stration duty after a short period of training, who has begged me to take him 
back and put him on a^ farm, because he did not feel he was up to his job 
From^ that may be realised, perhaps more than from anything else, the need 
for giving those men a larger practical training before allowing them to become 
general advisers. 

27536.^ If a cultivator discovers that a demonstrator, representing the depart- 
ment in his area, does not know the things about farm management which the 
cultivator has learnt from his father, does he not think the demonstrator a 
fool Exactly, there is an erroneous difference between the influence of the 
man who knows his j*ob well and the man who does not. 

27537 Are you satisfied with the manner in which the records of past 
<^penence are being kept in your department in this Province?— I think, taking 
tfte officers of the department as a whole, they all have too much to do, and 
that IS one of the reasons why I have suggested that we want a Statistician and 
an Economist, who would take up some of the work of keeping (he records, 
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27538. I am not thinking at the moment of the interpretation of results, 
but merely of the machinery for recording experience Men come and go, and 
unless pains are taken to record experience, whether it is one of success or 
failure, it is likely to be lost? — ^There is a danger of losing experience, there 
IS that distinct danger, particularly if you have a man breeding crops, if that 
man does not keep a well written account of the history of the crop you may 
produce a new variety and you do not know the history at ajl. There is that 
danger In general, I think, the annual reports regarding the use of various 
things are kept, but there are personal touches which should be recorded also 
and which are of extreme value 

27539. There is nothing at the present moment in any of the Provinces of 
India comparable to the Ministry of Agriculture at Horae? — ^No 

27540 I take it that the administrative records are all in the Secretariat? — 
The annual reports are all filed 

27541 The experience on the administrative side is kept by the Secretariat 
and not by you, is it not”? — The Secretariat keeps the annual reports on the 
working of the department. Each office keeps its own files, the annual reports 
of these experimental farms, demonstration farms, extension work and so on. 

27542. Let us take a concrete case which has emerged in another Province. 
Aie you attempting to popularise the method of preserving fodder by making 
it into silage'J^ — ^We are, yes. 

27543 For how long is that going on? — It has only been going on for the 
last one or two years. 

27544 You agree that that is the sort of experiment of which the most 
closely kept records should be preserv^ed'^^ — ^Yes. 

27545. Would you put in a pap€?r summarising the efforts that have been 
made and the results so far obtained in that direction? — ^Yes, shall I send it to 
Nagpur 

27546 There is no hurry, but if you can do so it would give an opportunity 
to the Commission of asking some of the witnesses about it*? — Yes 

27547 I see that you say, '‘There is also a need for a Bureau to summarise 
the work already done in the Central Provinces and to maintain such a summary 
in future yeais This could be maintained by the Central Government”. Why 
do you invoke the Central Government for that particular purpose^ — I say it 
could be maintained by the Central Government because the Central Government 
or the central organisation could collect all the material from all Provinces 

27548 Is that so as to bring it together for the purpose of comparison? — 
And make it available to any one who wanted it 

27549. Does that suggest to your mind that there is not quite the degree of 
co-ordination and communication today which you suggested in your evidence 
some minutes ago? — ^The material is available 

27550. It IS not at the moment at the disposal of the Provinces^ — If any par- 
ticular officer wants information on any ptiint, he could always write to another 
Province to the officer in charge of the work and get it; it is not publicly 
available. 

27551 Now in answer to Question 4 (c) (ii) you say, “The present regulations 
regarding railway rates for the transport of agricultural produce, machinery and 
other requirements need to be closely examined”, and then you give a specific 
instance. What representations have been made by your department, to whom 
and with what result? — ^As far as I know, no departmental representation has 
been made on the question of the sugarcane mills. That has been shown me 
as a most important hardship. With regard to oil-cakes, I think that was done 
some years ago when we wanted oil-cakes to be carried at a uniform rate. 

27552. What body representing the Railway is existing in this Province to 
listen to the complaints of the cultivators? — ^There is an Advisory Board for the 
G. L P. Railway, 

27553. Is that the Local Advisory Council? — ^Yes, at Nagpur. 

27554. Instituted as the result of the Acworth Committee of 1920? — Yes. I am 
unaware of any definite complaints from agriculturists having reached them 

27555. You probably agree that in the present state of development, the 
Indian cultivator is in no position to carry his complaints to the Railway Com** 
panics? — I am afraid he is not. 
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27556. Mr. Kamat Have the manufacturers of these sugarcane mills repre- 
sented their grievance? — Not that I know of 

27557. Have you got local manufacturers? — ^No 

27558. The Chairman Following on your answer to me, would you agree 
that that fact makes it more important that the Department of Agriculture 
should watch the interests of agriculturists in these matters? — ^We do try and 
watch the interests of the cultivator When the cultivator has a point of this 
kind to bring forward I would say the Provincial Board of Agriculture, the 
Advisory Board in Agriculture, is of increasing value It acts as the Standing 
Committee in agricultural matters to the Local Government For example, no 
new proposal to be included in the budget is accepted by the Local Government 
unless It has been passed by this Advisory Board which consists largely of non- 
official members representative of the different agricultural tracts, and a certain 
number of official members. 

27559 Sir Ganga Ram Are they members of the Council^ — Some of them 
may be Council mernbers, but not all. 

27560. The Chairman The heads of the Railways when they were asked 
about the interests of the cultivator have cited the Local Advisory Councils 
and indeed they told us precisely how th<^ representation of the cultivators* 
interests has been arranged for It was, if my memory does not deceive me, 
by two members of the local Legislative Council chosen, I think, from rural 
areas Would it not be worth while that your department should look into the 
possibility of assuring for the cultivator an active representation on the Railway 
Local Advisory Committee‘s — I think that could be taken up with more chance 
of success by the Advisory Board of Agriculture 

27561 As head of the department, do you put up suggestions of that 
sort to tlie Advisory Board'S — ^Yes, if there is a matter of that sort, it is put up. 

27562 How about construction, are you satisfied with the amount of railway 
construction going on m the Province as a wholes — Yes, I think the railway 
provision in this Province is, on the whole, very satisfactory 

27563 In answer to our Question 4, you deal with various points subsequent 
to those with which we have already dealt But I see that you say nothing about 
the Post Office. I was wondering whether you regard the service of the Post 
Office, in its capacity as public agent for the Savings Bank system, as giving 
it importance in relation to agriculture‘s — ^No, 1 had not anything definite to 
say about the Post Office. 

27564 Now, I am looking at your answer on page 28 to Question 6 (a), (h) 
and (c) and to the Provincial Memorandum, paragraph 45 (page 6 above) 
You say, “There is considerable scope for giving assistance to the cultivator 
through such financing agencies as land mortgage banks’*. You suggest also 
*a whole-time officer who could specialise in the subject*. Would tiiat be a 
whole-time officer for the whole Province's — ^That w-as my intention, yes 

27565. Do you think that one whole time officer for the whole Province 
could do much’s Is it a question of research which was in your mind? — The 
question of organisation and the preparation and development of schemes for 
this work, a man who w^ould make a special study of the financing of agriculturists. 

27566 Do you think sufficiently detailed investigation of the problem ^ of 
indebtedness has been earned out in the Province? — I do not know; I think 
It requires far more investigation, 

27567. Is there any statement available showing the particulars of debt, 
secured and unsecured debt to moneylenders, debt to co-operative societies 
and so on? — ^Not that I know of. 

27568. Are you one of those who attach great importance to the carrying 
otlt^ of preliminary surveys before laying down a policy'^ — ^I think this question 
of indebtedness does require a very close investigation. 

27569. You do not suggest, do you, that one officer for the whole Province 
could make much contribution towards an investigation of that sort? — ^No, but 
that is a step in the right direction 

27570- I turn to the note* which is headed “Note relating to the Acts in 
force in the Central Provinces and Berar which affect agricultural matters from 
the economic point of view ’* Pages 3 and 4 deal with the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act No 13 of 1884 and with the Lands Improvement Loans Act; on page 4, 
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second paragraph, you say, “Government has also recently sanctioned as an 
experimental measure a scheme for the supply of pure wheat seed on the t>arh% 
system’* Is that under the Act of 1884? — ^No, I am not responsible for that 
note, that was drawn up by the Secretariat 

27571. Have you not seen it? — I have had a copy of it. 

27572. Perhaps you will give me the facts as far as you are aware of 
them’ — That was a special scheme started last year and does not, I think, 
have any reference to that Act you quote 

27573 So far as >ou know, it is neither under the Act of 1884 nor under 
the subsequent Agriculturists’ Loans Act’ — Speaking from memory, I do not 
think so, but it was only started just before I went on leave and I ha^ e not 
seen the details of the working of it 

27574 What is the harhi system’ — It is the giving out of loans with a 
return of 25 per cent interest in kind 

27575 As you aie not lesponsible for this paper, you must stop me if you 
do not want to answer any cjuestion, but it touches your responsibility I think 
closely in many respects, and so I will take you as far as you are prepared to 
go The writer is talking about interest on loans under the Agriculturists’ and 
Lands Improvement Loans Acts and he is dealing with the question of the 
interest charged to the cultivator “During 1921-22 the interest was raised from 
6| per cent per annum to 7^J per cent, or 1 anna 3 pies in a rupee, m order 
to cover the high rate of interest payable by the Local Government to the 
Government of India at the time, and also to protect the provincial finances 
from piobable losses owing to bad debts At present the rate from Provincial 
Loans Fund is fixed at 5 per cent, but there has been no reduction in the rate 
of ints-'est charged to the cultivator.” Are you familiar with the circum- 
stances? — ^No. 

27576 Then I observe it is the practice in this Province to remit interest 
on taccavt instalments whenever land revenue is remitted? — Yes, that is probably 
the case, but really it is not a thing with which the Agricultural Department 
has any concern. 

27577 Have you not interested yourself in the general problem of dealing 

with the indebtedness of the cultivator ’ — Wt are interested in the issue of 

taccavt loan but not in the general regulations covering it 

27578 Now I turn to Question 8, which deals with Irrigation Are you 
satisfied with the degree of touch and inter-communication existing between 
your department and the Irrigation Department’ — ^Yes 

27579 Are relations thoroughly amicable’ — ^We are in constant communi- 

cation, either by letter or by oral discussion I ^.an give an example which 
happened only quite recently the Irrigation Department found that the water 
fjom one of their tanks was not being taken up quite as readily as they had 
hoped, and they asked us if we could open a demonstration plot. We opened 

one within a fortnight in that area We do a great deal by discussion, I see 

the Chief Engineer very very frequently and I am also in close touch with the 
Superintending Engineers as well. 

27580 I suppose you also meet on the Provincial Board of Agriculture’ — 
The Chief Engineer is a member of the Advisory Board for Agriculture 

27581 How often does the Advisory Board meet-^ — It meets two oi three 
times a year to discuss the budget items, and at one other time at least 

27582 How about the advice that the two departments give to cultivators? 
Are you agreed together as departments in the matter of the quantity of watei 
required for sugarcane growing’ — Well, we have our views; in a general way 
i should say the Agricultural Department would put rather a lower figure for 
water required for sugarcane than the Irrigation Department 

27583 I think that is quite possible? — ^Yes. ^ 

27584, Prof. Gangulee^ You have no experimental data wnth regard to 
that point’ — Experiments have been conducted and are now going on with 
regard to the duty of water for various crops. 

27585. When was that experiment begun’ — That was started by the Irrigation 
Department two or three years ago in consultation wuth the officers of the 
Agricultural Department; the experiments have been opened by the Irrigation 
Department, 
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27586. The Chairman, Have you anything that you wish to tell the Com- 
mission on the problem of the method of charging for water, that is to say, 
the volumetuc veisus the acreage basis'^^ — ^No, except that we are frequently 
consulted over irrigation rates, 

27587. Have you nothing to say about the volumetric method of charg- 
ing? — No, 

27588 Do you think there is an opening for minor irrigation schemes in 
the Province such as kutcha damming of minor sti earns and rivers'-^ — I think 
there is scope for minor irrigation schemes and also for well irrigation; the trouble 
is to mr'ke such schemes remunerative and to pay the interest on the capital 
involved in damming up such streams 

27589 Are there no districts where cultivators are willing to do the work 
and to take risk if they are given sufficiently good advice; is there any office! 
available to advise cultivators? — ^The general officers in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment would advise on matters of that sort 

2/590 But you have no special irrigation officer to advise on such schemes?— 
No. 

27591 Do you not think such an officer could do good service*? — It should 
be one oi the duties of the Agricultuial Engineer to advise where bunding and 
levelling of land, setting up of irrigation plant, and so on, should be; but as a 
rule that kind of advice is given by the general officers of the Agricultural 
Department 

27592. Then I think you somewhere express the view that irrigation by 
wells IS a subject which should receive further attention, is that so*? — Yes 

27593. You think there may be an impoilant opening for that, do you 
not? — do, but I think the whole question of water-supply by wells is too big 
a thing to put in the hands of a solitary agricultural engineer 

27594. Do you not think that both these subjects are subjects which should 
be in the hands of technical whole-time officers? — ^The minor irrigation schemes, 
that 18 to say, the building of small tanks and so on, could well come withm 
the scope of the duties of the agricultural officer, I think, if he could call m 
technical advice wheie wanted 

27595 Are you satisfied that there are not problems in research of a 
fundamental nature in connection with irrigated agriculture which still require 
to be dealt with? — I think there are problems in connection with irrigated crops, 
special problems of their own, but these I think could come in under the 
general survey of the Agricultural Department 

27596. Problems m connection with drainage in relation to agriculture, 
drainage in connection with irrigation, and problems in connection with irriga- 
tion in Its bearing upon health and its effect upon the soil, problems of water- 
logging and so on; do you think that these might well be tackled by a central 
research station for irrigation under the Government of India? — I do not think 
that problems of such a nature are very pressing and important in this Province 

27597 Has there been any soil survey carried out in this Province? — 
Not of it general nature, but we have accumulated a good deal of information 
on soils as a whole. There has not, howev€*r, been any organised soil survey 
because we have not got the necessary staff for it 

27598 Are you going slowly forward with that work? — ^Yes, we are gradually 
collecting more and more information. For instance, at agricultural shows we 
put up show bottles giving results of the analysis of the soils in a particular 
area and showing how they differ We use those as exhibits at agricultural 
shows, 

27599. In answer to Question 9 (ij) and (c), you give an account of what 
you have done in the way of clearing land of bans grass How far have these 
opportunities^ been taken advantage of by cultivators? — We have two schemes,^ 
ploughing with bullock-drawn ploughs for which there is a pretty big demand. 
We have extended that scheme in the last year and it seems to be a scheme 
which could be developed almost indefinitely. 

27600. What plough are you using for that?— Sometimes the iron turn-wrest 
plough*, sometimes the Sabul plough. 
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27601 Does the turn-wiest require to be altered so as to adapt it for that 
work? — ^No, that plough is available, it is the plough with which we do the 
work to a large extent 

27602 Then you have got this steam-ploighing plant? — ^Yes, that has only 
just been started 

27603 What plough are you using'^’ — Ct if. a four or five bottom plough 

27604 Str Ganga Ram Is it a double engine‘s — ^Yes It was sanctioned 

by the Legislative Council during the last budget session and is working for 
the ^rst season now in the Jubbulpore district 

27605 The Chairman Do I understand that the system was sanctioned 

by the Legislative Council? — The money wos sanctioned by the Council It 
was put down as a special item in the budget as one of the items of new 
expenditure really, after the scheme had been exhaustively discussed by the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture 

27606 Do you have to present your budget in very great detail to the 
CounciP — In very great detail and very frequently We have to explain it 
very iho^oughly on many occasions I fi st of all have to explain it to the 
Advisory Board, who may or may not approve of it Provided it is approved 
by the Advisory Board, it has then to be explained to the Administrative Depart- 
ment It probably has to be explained again to the Finance Department, then 
to the Finance Sub-Committee, and finally piobably in a fairly lengthy speech 
to the Legislative Council 

27607 Si) Henry Lawrence Has the Director of the department no 

discretion to use his money in introducing new machinery? — Items of new 
expenditure always have to be approved by the Advisory Board of Agriculture 

27608 The Chairman In detail? — ^Yes, item by item I find the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture extremely useful m tha^ way, because once we hare satis- 
fied them that the scheme is a sound one agricultui;ally, it is of very great 
assistance to have their support 

27609 Mi Calvert Are they all members of the Legislative CounciP — 
Not all 

27610 'I he Chapman Now, in answer to Question 10 on Fertilisers, you say 
that greater use can undoubtedly be made of natural manures and artificial 
fertilisers Do you think the trouble is ignoiance or apathy on the part of the 
cultivator, or difficulty of financing these operations? — I think the whole question 
is economic It is very difficult to say that some of the more expensive ferti- 
lisers can be recommended for various crops Although, at the outset when 
applied to the crop, they apparently give a good yield and look like being a 
profitable investment, later on we do not find that to be the case 

27611 What is your limiting factor in the Province as a whole*^ — I should 
say that nitiogen was the important factor 

27612 Prof Gangulee Nitrogen is , an important factor? — ^Yes, and water 

also 

27613 The Chairman What experiments are you carrying on at this 
moment in compost making? — Paiticularly in the nee areas we try to use leases 
and trash Of course, m the dry areas the material is not available 

27614 Is that direction in which you think more research wo^k n 
required'^ — I think the whole question of manuring is one in which a great deal 
of research work is required but it must always be bound up with the economic 
question 

27615. Are you an advocate of any particular method of compost making 
at the moment through your propaganda officers? — In the north of the Province, 
they advocate compost making with all the weeds and general material collected 
off the fields We also carried out a certain number of experiments in trying 
to make artificial manure but w’’e found that the trouble there was to maintain a 
suitable moisture 

27616 What substance were you using — Sann hemp, refuse grasses, cotton 
stalks and the like Again we have been doing it on the Rothamsted method 
We found that it was very difficult to keep the manure wet except in the rains; 
but to rot it in the diy weather was impossible. 
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27617 Have you any views on the export of bones from the Province? — 
I should be very glad to see not only bones but also oil-cakes retained in the 
Province, if possible Oil-cake, I think, is more important than bones 

27618 How would you use your bone*? — Chiefly on the irrigated rice areas 

27619 And process it? — I would grind it up 

27620 Do you rot think that they reciuiie treatment*^ — ^No It is used m 
the form of ground bones 

27621 Prof G'lngnlee: Using a very fine mesh’ — ^Yes 

27622. The Chairman Have you studied the economics of the problem 
of preventing or not preventing the export of bones? — ^Not in detail 

27623, Is it your view that the damage done by the use of cowdung for 
fuel is exaggerated or do you regard it as very serious? — I regard it as very 
serious. 

27624 On page 26, paragraph 67, of the Provincial Memorandum (page 9 
abo've) you say that in the Chhattisgarh Division attempts have been made to 
encourage the use of firewood as fuel by the establishment of fuel depots at suitable 
agricultural centres How are those depots supplied? Where do they get the 
wood from’ — From the surrounding jungles. 

27625 How could the cultivators get it direct? — ^The depots were established 
m Chhattisgarh but the jungles are a considerable distance from the cultivated 
areas. 

27626 So that it is really supplying wood, not from jungles round about, 
but from distant jungles’ — ^Yes. And for that reason they hope, with the 
development of the railways through this district, to be able to get firewood 
from the jungle at a rate much cheaper than has been possible m the^ past; 
it is probable that this scheme will be feasible in the future although it was 
not a success vhen it was tried before. 

27627 But although the fuel was offered at what is described in this note 
as being very cheap rates, the immemorial custom of, and the preference for, 
cowdung fuel prevented the change over from that fuel to wood’ — ^Yes. 

27628 For how long was this experiment persisted in? — ^I am not sure 
because this was earned out by the Forest Department, it was not done by the 
Agricultural Department I think the Chief Conservator of Forests would help 
you in this matter. 

27629. Now under the heading. Crops, Question 11, have you witnessed a 
change over from food crops to money crops on an important scale in any area 
in this Province’ You do not deal with this question m your note’ — ^There 
has been a great increase in the cotton area in the last few years. That is one 
example. 

27630 And has it reached a point where an important proportion of the 
cultivators do not grow sufficient food for their own family use and have to 
purchase? — I think so. It has reached a point where the pendulum is now 
swinging in the other direction 

27631. Before we come to that I want to ask you whether you applied 
yourself at the time when this change over was going on, to discovering what 
effect the change had upon the cultivator and the economics of his everyday 
life, while cotton was bringing in a good price’ Was it to the advantage 
of the cultivator to have a change over to the money crop, do you think? — I think 
It was, while the price remained high. - ^ 

27632 For the cultivator to get the benefit of the change over it is necessary 
for him to be able not merely to sell Ins cotton well, but also to buy the neces- 
sities of life that he requires and to buy them well? — ^Yes. 

27633 And in that respect good communications are as important in keeping 
down the prices of commodities as they are in affording ready channels of 
marketing for the produce? — ^Yes. 

27634 Do you think it likely that in areas away from large centres and 
badly served by communications, the cultivator would be able to buy what 
he requires reasonably cheap’ — I think the communications in this Province 
are, both by rail and by road, good enough to ensure that. 
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27635 Do you think there is a marked rise in the standaid of living amongst 
the population the member*? of which change over from food to money crops 
so long as the price remains high^ — I should not say there was a rise in the 
standard of living, I should say there was a rise in general expenditure 

27636. You mean to say it was not good spending*? — It was not spending 
to the best advantage 

27637. What was the money spent on as a rule? Was it spent on putting 
tin roofs on the houses? — I should think it was spent probably on getting out 
of debt. 

27638. That seems to me a very good object*? — Yes, but there has not 
been a dehnite rise m the standard of living 

27639. Prof Gmi^ulee Is there any sign of prosperity*? — In the cotton 
tract when the price of cotton was high, there were signs of prosperity 

27640. The Chairman Then you say that the pendulum is now swinging 
back and that the land which has been under money crops is now going back 
to food crops Is that very marked*? — It is just beginning because the price 
of cotton now is dropping We find that a good many people are now taking 
to ground-nut in place of cotton 

27641 Is ground-nut a food crop of any importance m this Province? — It 
is not a staple food 

27642. You would not surely describe the change over from cotton to 
ground-nut as typical of leveision from money to food crops*? — It is not exactly 
a food crop but they are reverting to a rotation of crops which would be to 
the advantage of the cultivator and of the soil 

27643 Will yov give us a little more information about your machinery 
for distributing seed*? I understand that you have an agreement with reliable 
cultivators throughout the Province*? — We have a number of seed farms carried 
on by reliable cultivators 

27644 How do you reward these seed multipliers? — We do not reward 
them in any w^ay, they establish a reputation for their seed I have described 
the system in paragraph 88 of my memorandum (page 10 above) 

27645 Are you satisfied with this system^ — I am satisfied with the system, 
provided we can get sufficient controlling staff 

27646 Do you think you have a fairly accurate record of the total acreage 
under improved varieties'? — The records are all light as far as the seed which 
18 distributed directly under the departmental agency is concerned, but we cannot 
keep very accurate records of further extensions beyond that 

27647 Do you think there is any hope of establishing in this country, on 
a commercial basis, the same system of distributing seed as we have at Home*? — 
I think there should be I think the present seed farmers are enterprising busi- 
nessmen and they might be able to establish a reputation as seed farmers. 

27648 The danger is that they might deteriorate and become first money- 
lenders and seed merchants afterwards*? — Unfortunately the moneylending busi- 
ness and seed business dp rather go together. 

27649 To what extent are you using the co-operative organisation for 
distributing improved seeds*? — Some of our oiganisations, more particularly in 
the cotton tract, are combined co-operati\e and seed-producing agencies 

27650. Are you using the co-operative organisation as a whole for propaganda 
purposes^ — ^We work with the Co-operative Department 

27651. Are you satisfied that you have exploited that field to the utmost? — 
Not to th .3 utmost, but I think we are trying to work together more and more. 
For example, w^hen there are co-operative rallies of the Co-operative Department 
we ask oui agricultural officers to go to these rallies and deliver lectures and 
try to use some scheme for propaganda work When you have an audience 
of any kind w’hich is being addressed on agricultural matters, that audience can 
be addressed on co-operative matters and vice veisa Under the scheme that I 
wiah to push through, namely, demonstration lorries and making demonstration 
worlc mote popular, those things will be at the disposal of the Co-operative 
Department just as they are at the disposal of the Agricultural Department. 
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27652. I wanted to ask reiaidbg these lorries. Are they goln^ 

to be used as travelling cinejtiag?_^Yeg 

276p Who IS to films'^' — It all depends whether they are full- 

sized films or smaller films full-sized films, we shall have to draw 

on iKofessional film-niakers. q Railway has been making a certain 

number of films under onf (juection showing, for instance, cotton, animal 
husbandry and various things q£ They have been doing it in other 

parts of India also I under^^ j they would be willing to let us have copies of 
these films on specially favourable terms 

27654. Do you think tlig( jbeii technical staff is sufficiently good for your 
purposes?-! realise that is ^ highly technical business 

27655. Have you seen prepared by the G I. P Railway?-! have 

not seen them yet. they are bringing them up to Nagpur in a day or two. 

useles^s^^Y^°'^*'^ ® expensive, is quite 

you a^rog jbat the pioduction of films for propaganda work 
IS a highly technical bus,o^jy_jj ^pbe films that have been produced in 

Ik a been produced in conjunction with the officers of 

the Agricultural Department They are just being completed 

demonstration and propaganda, do you think that 
Agricultural DeparlmlnS^p^^'^y cultivator himself for the services of the 

^ beginning problem for solution to the Agricultural 

ment It is rather assistance of the Agricultural Depart- 

jg ‘ ifficult sometimes to clearly define what his problem 

that^hf'arringemTnts for^“®‘“'''" H ^'7 

into India might be mote ‘''1'"®?“"^ ‘"'a® of dangerous plant pests 

personal knowledge where h on'f you o“e 7 ms ance from your own 

discovered by yourself j insects in a consignment of plants from abroad were 
and so on. What insects ^ ‘'®®", ^o disinfection 

27661 Th theyi' — ^They were caterpillars. 

the plants themselver aT, caterpillars?— Presumably not. They were in 

have got into them. I do ^P* ^ think Indian caterpillars could 

It struck me that the think the material was opened up for disinfection. 

Y , was not disinfected at all. 

J/ooJ I understand tk * t j j «• j 

for caterpillars to climb goods tram affords ample opportunities 

in the state in which thev ^^oardr—These particular plants arrived apparently 
rk ^ packed up 

ii/ooo Do you su^^ftesx t ^ 

Agriculture specimens ^ recommendation of the Director of 

fumigation?— -Yes. He wn, ? allowed m without further investigation or 
they come in and they viT' technical staff to examine them at once when 

mological point of view examined both fiom the mycological and ento- 

27664. Do you think i 

and the Province in Provinces intermediate between the port of entry 

think It IS an important ^ that? Do you not 

sibihty for the preventio^^^tJ>ecause after all the principle of Imperial respon- 
established in this countr^ 5^?P P^^ts and other agricultural pests is well 
under a federal system indeed in many other countries where, either 

ment’s responsibility for *rf ®y®tem akin to federal systems, the Central Govern- 
any system that was matters has been recognised?— I would welcome 

plants when they take so short, but it is clearly no good importing 
rj- reach us. 

^/ooo. Have you wa* i . 

27666. I see that m the Province?— Very little 

and that its destruction water-hyacinth £hould be a notifiable pest 

compulsory?— On the peP compulsory. * On whom should it be made 

27667. Have you L ®'®® “ 

27668 If you had Iately?-No. 

SS«t® JVy. 'f y»>?"i - 4 ''® ®^’'®® *e life of the cultivator 

hsyotfitR hai become a upon him this responsibility?— I know that water- 

-- _ ’•* ^est in some places, 
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27669 Have you anything to say on the problem of veterinary teaching‘s — 

No. 

27670 Have you anything to say on the question whether District Boards 
should or should not continue to be responsible for the veterinary service in 
their districts'-^ — 1 have nothing to say on the subject 

27671 Looking at your answer on page 31 to our Question 16 (a) (ii) on 
Animal Husbandry, is dairying in this Pro\ince under the Deputy Director 
in charge of Animal Husbandry‘s — Yes, except at the Agricultural College, 
which is directly under the Principal of the Agricultural College. 

27672 Take the supply of milk for the urban centres, how is Nagpur pro- 
vided With milk" — It is largely provided by gowalas, but we have one co-opera- 
tive dairy there which supplies a certain amount of milk 

27673. Is the milk at Nagpur supplied from buffaloes or cows? — Mainly 
from buffaloes , the buffalo is the chief milch animal , of course, there is a good 
deal of prejudice against the use of buffalo milk m ceitain cases. 

27674 Is there a prejudice amongst Indians against ^buffalo milk^ — In many 
cases the milk of the cow is pieierred, buffalo milk being reserved for the 
gkt-making industry. 

27675 Is it not rather because buffalo milk provides better ght for cooking 
purposes'? — I think that is it, jt proiides more fat 

27676 Are there any cross-bred herds, cross-bred between Indian and 
European breeds, providing milk for Nagpur”? — The Telinkheri farm has a herd 
of Montgomery cattle, at the College dairy we have a number of cross-breds, 
but apart from Nagpur itself theie is very little going on in dairying. 

27677 Does the co-operative organisation that you mentioned a moment 
ago have a pure Indian herd, and if not, what breeds does it possess*? — It has a 
pure Indian herd, and a herd of buffaloes. We supply breeding bulls from the 
Montgomery herd 

27678 Do they *>ctually own the cows that produce the milk? — ^Yes; the 
individual member of the association owns his own cows 

27679 Do you regard the problem of the improvement of cattle in this 
Province as one of the major pioblems before you*? — I think so, that is why 
we have a man on special duty for it 

27680 How long has he been on special duty*? — About four years. 

27681. We have been provided with a monograph of all that you are doing 
on the subject of improving the breeds, and the officer responsible for cattle- 
breeding will no doubt appear before us, I think he is coming before us as -a 
'Witness? — No, he will be there, when you visit the farm under his charge 

27682. Is he also charged with the problem of improving the food supply 
of the cattle?— He is concerned wuth the growing of fodder crops and the trials 
of fodder crops, I have recently also put a certain amount of work of that kind 
under the Second Economic Botanist, who is dealing with grasses. 

276BS What hope do you think there is of persuading cultivators to grow 
these fodder crops if you could work them out and recommend a particular 
grass'? — I think, if the proposition is economically sound, one has every hope of 
getting the cultivator to take it up 

27684, Do you yourself think that silage offers good hope as a partial solu- 
tion of the problem*? — Silage is a problem which wants very careful, investigation. 
It is not easy to convince people that to cut a crop of ]uar green and put it 
in a silo IS a better proposition than allow-ing the crop to ripen and providing 
the gram for human consumption and the dry stalk for the cattle. 

27685 You think that both the economic and the technical side require 
very careful investigation^ — It is not a thing which one can recommend off-hand 
for general adoption. 

27686 You do not think that enough work has been done on it?*-“No. 

27687 Do the cultivators m this Province to any oonsiderable extent con- 
sume dairy produce provided by their own animals? — ^Yes. 

27688 They drink milk? — Yes, when they can get it. 
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27689. They consume gh ^ — Yes 

27690. On the whole, would you say that physically they are well developed 
and healthy?— In certain tracts, they are fairly well developed. 

27691 Do you associate the consumption of dairy produce with those districts 
in which their physical condition is the best^ — 1 should say that the people are 
better developed w’here the general standard of living is high 

27692, And the consumption of dairy produce is usually high where the 
standard of living is high"? — I should say so 

27693. The poorer peasant is sometimes compelled to market his milk"^ — 
Frequently, he has no milk to market 

27604 P)of Gangulee In which tract is the standard of living higher’— 
In the Herat tract, the cotton tract, where there is more money 

27695. The Chan man Have you considered the proposal to remit the 
revenue or part of the revenue on land used lor growing fodder crops? — I do 
not think that has been considered, as far as I am concerned, the proposition 
has never come up, 

27696 Do you know anything about hydro-electric surveys in this 
Prov^jnce’ — I think the Irrigation Department will supply a note on that; I do 
not believe it was ever considered to be a favoiirable Province for the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric works. 

27697 You are doing a certain amount ot research work on vegetable 
and fruit growing’ — Yes, but that is a line which has come under reduction. 
At one time we had a European gardener, but the post has been abolished and 
really now it is part-time work, 

27698 One has not only to grow the fruits, but also to sell them; how 
about the markets’ Have they been studied at alH — Do you mean the co- 
operative marketing of fruits’ 

27699. No, the markets themselves, selling the fruit through co-operative 
organisations or in the ordinary way What about the demand’ — The demand 
for fruits and vegetables is very considerable. 

27700 Is that for tropical fruit’ — ^Yes. 

27701 Have you any area in which you can grow temperate fruit’ — Not 
on a successful scale, we have a very big demand for tropical fruit 

27702. Who is in charge of lac culture’ — ^'Fhe Forest Department. 

27703. Is It within your knowledge w^hether they have taken an active 
interest m it? — ^Yes, they have. I have a sort of general knowledge of what 
goes on. For instance, when the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, wanted me 
to supply him with seed lac, I was able to put him in touch with the people 
who could meet his requirements, that is the only sort* of knowledge we have. 

27704- I observe that you attach importance to economic surveys of parti- 
cular villages as a preliminary to framing a policy’ — ^Yes, it is very hard to 
add that work on to the ordinary duties of the Deputy Director of Agriculture^ 

27705 Have you anything to say about the possibility of developing the 
panchayat in the villages in this Province’ — So far as agriculture is concerned, 
I think local agricultural associations would do that better than panchayat. 

27706 That is your local association’ — ^'Ihe sub-circle association is the 

local association. 

27707. You have nothing in the nature of Taluka Associations? — We have 
the Taluka Association, we have the District Association and under that w^e have 
Taluka Association, and under that we have the sub-circle association 

27708. The District Association is the largest? — ^Yes. 

27709 And which comes next to that? — ^The Taluka Association, which 
supplies a few members to the District Association, and under that we have 
the sub-circle association. We can eventually, when the importance of such 
associations is established," get down to the village association. 

27710. What is the smallest official or semi-official administrative body in 
the Province?— The T^hsildar m charge of the tahsil; we have below him the 
Revenue Inspector. 
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27711 Which IS the smallest corporate administrative body? — I suppose 
one would call the panchayat the smallest. 

27712 Is the panchayat established under a particular Act"'* — I think 

Mr Wills will be able to give you better information on the point 

Ml Wills There is a Panchayat Act, giving them power to tax themselves 
The panchayat is constituted for administrative purposes, and they have a 
certain amount of judicial power 

27713- rhe Chatiman You have nothing in connection with agriculture? — 
We do not go down as far as the panchayat With Agricultural Associations, 

a group of \ illages is the smallest unit we have at present 

27714 You have provided us wuth a note on the consolidation of holdings'^ — 

I think that is Mr Dyer’s note 

27715 Would you rather not speak to it*^ — Not, except m a general way, 
as a department we are not actually concerned with the consolidation of holdings 

27716 Agriculturally, you attach importance to consolidation'? — Yes 

27717 Would you agree that the village being the unit for consolidation, 

the panchayat might have a very important agricultural bearing'? — 2 would, 

we are interested in the consolidation of holdings in a similar way to the 

Irrigation Department, that is, for the improvement of irrigation or agriculture, 
but It IS never carried out under the organisation of the Agricultural Department 

27718 Are you atisfied with the touch between yourselt and the head of 
the Forest Department*? — Yes I should like to emphasise the fact that the 
forests should, I think, be utilised for definite agricultural purposes where feasible 
schemes can be put forward For instance, in the starting of cattle-breeding 
schemes, if a forest area is required for a cattle-breeding farm, it will do more 
good to the cultivators as a whole than if that area, which may amount to 2 or 3 
square miles, is reserved entirely for the supply of timber and grass 

27719 How about the production of dry fodder or hay from the Forest 
Department''^ Do you think more might be done in that direction’? — I think so, 
provided the supply is available within reasonable distance 

27720 Or, I suppose, within reasonable distance of a good distributing 
centre"? — ^Yes; but the supply of dry grass would scarcely be extensive, on 
account of the overhead charges for rural distribution 

27721 Not even m times of fodder famine^ — In times of fodder famine 
the position changes, that is why one wants, as I have suggested, the storing 
up of grass 

27722 Is there any reseive of fodder against a fodder famine at the moment 
controlled by you*? — No 

27723 Would you like to see that established^ — I should like to see it 
established, but I do not think it necessarily need be controlled by the Agricul- 
tural Department, because the Agricultural Department is not very closely 
concerned with it, in times of foddei scarcity, the revenue authority takes it up 

27724 I should have thought that few things touch the interests of the 
Agricultural Department more closely than preserving the life of the cultivators’ 
cattle in times- of fodder famine"? — ^The Agricultural Department is concerned 
with it, but It touches the revenue officer very closely too, and also the forest 
officer It might be necessary to bring it under the Agricultural Department 
if it was not looked after very carefully by the revenue officer. 

27725 Do you think that young officers of the Forest Department have a 
sufficiently sympathetic interest in the cultivators’ problem"? — ^Yes, I think so 
What vve have been dotng in recent years in Nagpur is to have young officers 
of various departments (the forest officer did not come, I think) together, during 
the rams, for a course of lectures on the general outlines of rural economy, 
and some of the lectures have been given by agricultural officers. 

27726 What do you say to a scheme of attaching young forest officers 
to the Agricultural Department and placing them m ^districts where cultivation 
IS contiguous to forest areas for a short period?- — I do not think that would be 
necessary provided he was m close touch with the local agricultural officer. 
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27727 Do you not think that such a scheme might bring in a more under- 
standing attitude on the part of the forest officer? — I think if he is in close touch 
with the agricultural officer he will pick up the information he requires. 

27728 Do you see anything against the scheme?— No, I do not see anything 
against the scheme 

Szi Hemy Lawience Are the officers who attend these lectures officers of 
the Revenue Department’ — Mostly of the Revenue Department 

27729 Provincial or Imperial’ — Some Provincial and some Imperial, the 
lectures are given by agricultural officers, veterinary officers, forest officers, 
irrigation officers and it is a revenue officer, the Commissioner of Settlements, 
who conducts the courses 

27730 The Chairman Do you think there is much prospect of encouraging 
cultivators to plant shrubs or trees for their future requirements?— I am afraid 
It will be difficult to get the cultivator to do it 

27731 Difficulty not only of planting but also of protection during the 
young stage’ — ^Yes, even if one man brings them up carefully another man may 
destroy them ^ 

27732 I understand that the memorandum on marketing which you pro- 
mised in answei to Question 20 (a), (b) and (c) is not yet forthcoming?— I find 
some material that you have in this memorandum was taken out of it, but 
there is a good deal more which still to be digested and I hope to let you 
have that before you leave Nagpur Of course it does not touch cotton 
marketing, that has been dealt with specially by the cotton people 

27733 Turning to page 10 of the Provincial Memorandum (page 3 above) 
have you studied the control of the cotton markets’ — I have seen a good deal 
of it while I was Deputy Director of the Western Circle. 

27734 Do you think they are satisfactory? — In theory, but not in practice. 

27735. I understand there has been recently a committee of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee enquiring into^ the working of these cotton markets, 
which committee has not yet reported, is that so? — I have not yet seen any 
final findings The question, I know, is still under consideration, 

27736 Have you ever heard the charge levelled against these markets that 
it IS possible for cotton to pass through the market and to be sold subse- 
quently? — I have seen cotton being passed stiaight through the market without 
any business being done Cotton passes from one gate to the other, while the 
business with regard to its sale is transacted at some other place entirely away 
from the market. 

27737 That is even a simpler process than the one I was trying to describe 
I thought they had a sham sale in the market and a real sale elsewhere? — ^No 

27738. Why do they bother to send it through and pay the fee? — I could 
not say why, under the market rules perhaps it has to pass through the market 

27739. Probably we had bettei wait till we get the report of that com- 
mittee? — ^Yes. 

27740. Have you ever considered the advisability of recommending the 
licensing of commission agents? — ^That is a matter for local self-governing bodies. 

27741, You have no views on that point? — ^I think they certainly should 
be licensed These commission agents should be brought under very careful 
control. 

27742 I do not Know wffio prepared this note on marketing in the memo- 
randum which was sent us by the Provincial Government. On page 11 (page 3 
above) it is stated : “The results of this inquiry (that is, the inquiry by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee) have not yet be€n published but they 
indicate that a strict application of the rules to govern these markets will be 
necessary to prevent a good deal of the fraud at present practised on the 
seller*'. Have you any information on the point?— The inquiry was started 
before I went on leave and since I came back I have not seen the full account 
of it. 1 believe the full reports are still with the Cotton Committee, 

27743. I understand that you_ yourself do not feel satisfied that the practice 
IS quite as goo<I as the theory? —That is really the trouble. 
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27744 I do not know whether you would be prepared to answer questions 
in detail on the organisation of the Co-operative Department Do you take a 
personal interest in it? — I am necessarily in touch with the Co-operative^ Depart- 
ment, but I would prefer not to go into details until you have examined the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

27745 One or two general questions. Are you satisfied with the organisa- 
tion of the Co-operative Department? — have said in my written evidence, 

I think, that it requires a whole-time officer with special training 

27746 Where do you suggest that special training should be given — I 
cannot suggest anywhere. 

27747 You have not thought it out^ — ^No 

27748 Sti James MacKenna Have you not got a whole-time officer now*!^ — 
He is the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Director of Industries, and has 
two or three other functions also, such as the controlling of Boiler Inspectors 
and so on 

27749 The Chairman Do you regard co-operative credit societies as the 
most helpful agent for solving the problem of rural indebtedness as it exists at 
present? — I think it is one of them 

27750 I understand that the experience of the Province in the matter of 
co-operation has not been without its disappointments? — ^No, there had been 
severe disappointments and even so it is one of the most helpful agents I think 
alternative schemes might be developed that could be put in the hands of men 
who could make a study of the subject. 

27751. In answer to our Question 23 (a), you are talking about the 
existing systems of education and you say they are not such as to induce the 
middle classes to return to the land. Should not the first problem be to discover 
an educational system which would keep the cultivating classes on the land?— • 
You mean the present system? 

27752. Are you satisfied that the present system, if it is developed, will 
succeed in educating the present cultivating class without inducing it to leave the 
land, a more important matter than that of inducing the middle classes to turn 
to it? — I do not see any sign that the present system will induce the people 
to return to the land. 

27753. Do you see any signs that the existing system might disturb the 
cultivators and induce their educated sons to leave the land? — I think there 
is always the tendency for an educated man to seek employment away from 
the land. 

27754 Have you iny suggestions in the matter of general education which 
you have not set down in your note"? — ^No. 

27755 Would you attach great importance to an improvement in the drink- 
ing water-supply of villages? — I think there are tracts of country in the Central 
Provinces where the drinking water-supply needs to be carefully investigated 
In fact it is so important a thing that I consider that it needs a special officer. 

27756 Do you see any hope of financing the improvement of the drinking 
water-supply in these rural tracts which you are speaking of? — I think it is one 
of the items which should be financed with the general improvement of rural 
areas, communication of roads and so on 

27757. It IS mentioned by one correspondent that a perusal of the last two 
or three Settlement Reports will show how much land has passed from the tenants 
to their malguzar as a result of the operations of debt; do you agree with — 
I do not think there is a tendency for the land to pass into the hands of the 
malguzar 

27758^ Does that mean that the cultivating class ceases to cultivate or do 
they continue to cultivate on a new footing? — ^They cultivate on a new footing 

27759. Have you any idea of the extent to which the movement in question 
is going on, the alienation of the land from the cultivating classes to the 
malguzar — ^No, but that information could be obtained from the Settlement 
Department. 

27760. Do you happen to know whether it was ever been extracted from 
the Settlement Reports? — ^Not that I know of. 

« 
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27761 Now, in .attempting to sohe the problem of impioving the lot of 
the cultivator in this Province, would you lather see a concentration of means 
and expenditure of money on one or two specific pointsi such as education, 
technique of tillage and the like, or a steady attempt made to advance all along 
the hne"? — I should like to see a concentration on education, agriculture and 
rural sanitation and health 

27762 Interpreting each ot those headings in their widest sense, of course 
that IS coming pretty near an appioach all along the line^ — Yes, it is 

27763 The Raja of Pailakimcdt. There is a large area of paddy in this 
Province, is there not Yes 

27764 What are the popular fertilisers used by the cultivators’^ — One may 
say that no rnportant fcitilisers aie used at all, cattle-dung is used where it is 
a\ailable, but there is not much manure used at all 

27765 Is the department doing anything in the way of teaching the ryots 
the use of fertilisers'^ — ^We carry out experiments on our own farm on such 
things as the use of sami hemp, boncmcal, lca\es and things of that sort. 

27766 Do you also arrange for the sale of green manure seeds to the 
ryots’^ — Satin hemp is the only green manure which we advocate, and there is 
already an established market for that seed Of course, if a man wishes us 
to obtain seed for him, we w^ould make every arrangement in the same way 
as we would obtain other seed for him 

27767 Is it becoming popular with the ryots'^ — I am afraid it is not deve- 
loping very quickly 

27768 Do you think it would improve if there were many moie demon- 
stratois? — I think it vould All items of piopaganda would be more successful 
if we could concentrate our demonstration , our demonstrations at present are 
too diffuse; we have not quite enough men, a man visits a village too infre- 
quently to m.ake his impression felt 

27769. What IS the area under irrigation as compared with the area rain-fed 
in the whole of the paddy-growing tract? — Wc could obtain that information 
foi you. 

27770. Are there double cropping areas or only single cropping? — Double 
cropping is common but not universal, for instance, in the area round here 
you will see here and there fields lying in advantageous position w^hich carry a 
second crop, but on the higher lying tracts there is only a single crop, the 
lice IS not followed by any other crop 

27771 Is paddy arown as a double crop'^’— No, the paddy is growm as 
a single crop, but there are other crops in favourable positions where a double 
crop IS grown 

27772. As a catch c*op^ — Yes 

27773 Arc any of the Coimbatore v’arieties of sugarcane popular iti this 
part*? — 'They are becoming popuhn 

27774. What sort particularly’^^ — 210 is perhaps the most popular, 219, and 
we hope perhaps 237 and 242 

27775. Have you any statistical information with which you could furnish 
us to indicate the increase m the use of the Coimbatore varieties up to the 
present. We could obtain that for you; they have only recently been intro- 
duced into the Province, but we eould find out the number of canes distributed. 

27776. What is the slate of the roads iti the paddy tracts?— The main 
roads are quite good 

^777 Are they maintained by the District Boards? — In some cases by 
the District Boards and sometimes directly by the P W, D 

27778. What is the stale of the village roads ^ — ^There is not much trouble 
about village roads over the higher lying latente soils; the village roads are 
not particularly bad. 

27779. What is the nearest outside market for your Province for paddy?— 
Some goes to JFubbulpore, which is an inside market, and the rest goes to 
Calcutta, the paddy area being m the east of the Province. 

2778Q Is any attempt being made to introduce improvements in th^t area? — 
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27802. Do not mangoes do well in this soil? — Fairly well, yes; the orange, 
the mango and the guava are our three main fruits 

27803 Is the department taking any interest in the protection of mango 
crops, that is to say, to combat the mango blight and that Sort of disease^ — We 
are not troubled to any great extent with that disease 

27804 In certain areas the whole crop fails if they have such an attack? — 
Frequently the crop fails to set fruit owing to unfavourable conditions at the 
time of the flowering of the tree, that is the greatest trouble, and the loss due 
to storms when the fruit is on the tree, both those things are uncontrollable 

27805 You are not troubled by this disease? — ^No, not to any great extent 

27806 There are large tracts of uncultivated land in this Province, are 
there not? — There are laige tracts under jungle of sorts, some of \Aliich is 
cultivable and some of which is uncultivable. 

27807. Would not it pay to offer those lands for agricultuially qualified 
men to settle? — I think if there were any demand from agriculturally qualified 
men that land might be given out to them on ryotwan tenure 

27808 The Province is rather thinly populated? — ^Yes 

27809 And can take in outside population, can it not? — It could I would 
rather see the present areas belter cultivated than extend cultivation at a low 
standard over wider aieas. 

27810 What are the oil-seeds grown in this Province? — Linseed, sesamum 
and ground-nut are the three chief ones 

27811 Approximately what area do they comprise? — ^They aie not by 
any means the major crops, although they are fairly important, linseed is an 
important crop 

27812. Are you not for increasing the growth of oil-seeds on dry lands? — 
Lmseed is grown to a very large extent on dry land already and so is hi 
(sesamum). 

27813 Ground-nut? — ^We are hoping to develop that as an alternative crop 

to cotton in the cotton areas and also as a crop in areas of lighter soils 

27814 Str Ganga Ram: You do not grow much rapeseed? — ^No, but mustard 
IS a fairly important seed in this Province 

27815 Sti Henry Lawynce What is the area under cultivation?— I could not 
give you the figures, but I should say it is increasing rapidly. It is not a crop 
at present which comes under the statistics, I could only give you oui distribution 
01 ground-nut seed. 

27816 The Raja of Parlakimedt As regards the export of oil-seeds, would 

you like to see the export of oil-seed done in the shape of oil rather than of the 

seed itseIf’--Ye^ as 1 mentioned before I should like to see the oil-cakes 
retained in this Province. 


27817. What are the cakes which are popular as cattle food here?— One 
cannot say that any particular cake is popular. We have had some difficulty 
to induce people to use cotton cake instead of cotton seed; and as for the other 
cakes, of course cakes like til and linseed m particular are quite popular for 
cattle feeding; we are popularising the use of cakes like karanja. 
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demand for gw and although it is not one of our major crops we do devote 
a good deal of attention to sugarcane. 

27824 What are the mam irrigational sources of the Province'^ — ^Tanks, 

and schemes like the Mahanadi Tank and River Scheme 

27825. Str Ganga Ram. Tanks above the ground or tanks dug*? — Generally 
an embankment retaining water on an elevated area 

27826 The Ra^a of Parlahtmedi In the rural areas, have you had any 
complaints from the ryots as regards irrigational facilities' from the sources? — 
There are frequent complaints arising from the agricultural officers with regard 
to the supply of water and so on. We look into these things and try to set 
them right as far as possible 

27827 Do you frequently have opportunities of meeting the irrigational 
officers and discussing matter with them? — I meet the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
very frequently 

27828 How does he take your advice in such matters — ^We discuss a lot 
of problems quite informally If he wants anything done in the department he 
asks if I can do it and we manage it all right Only two or three days ago, he 
was confronted with a problem with regard to a tank in the north of the 
Province We discussed that and I took action to get the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture to follow a certain line which he (the Chief Engineer) wanted 
laid down Then again the Chief Engineer sends me on papers from his office 
to see, and writes for information when necessary 

27829 You do not disagree upon many points^ — Not often. I mean there 
IS non-opposition between the two departments. Perhaps you might ask Colonel 
Pollard-Lowsley foi his views on the subject‘d 

The Chairman: We will. 

27830 The Raja of Parlahtmedi As regards the levy of a cess upon exports, 
would you not like to see that some portion of it went to the cultivator also as 
an encouragement for further growing"? — As a bounty on acreage, do you mean^ 

27831 On the quality of the stiiii turned out? — He will get his bounty on 
the outturn if he grows good quality stuff 

2?832 You are going to levy a special cess for research work and so on. 
If a man has follo'wed your methods of cultivation and also conducts intensive 
cultivation, do you rot think some sort of recognition of that as a monetary 
present would encourage them further? — We hope the diffusion of such advice 
would lead to monetary advantage 

27833 Would you leave it at that? — ^Yes, I should leave it at that 

27834 Str James MacKenna In answer to the Chairman you hazarded 
the opinion that if the development of the provincial departments had been 
contemplated, Pusa probably would not have come into the scheme of agn- 
cutural development proposed by Lord Curzon in 1903 or 1904. Are you 
aware that in that Despatch the scheme of provincial expansion which has 
actually taken place was envisaged and suggested, and that even then Pusa was 
included in the scheme'-* — I w^'as not aware of that. 

27835 Would you have disagreed with Lord Curzon ’s Government if you 
had been a member of it wuth regard to this scheme? — No, because I have 
already pointed out that there is a need for some central organisation. 

, 27836 The impression I got from your answer to the Chairman was that 

so far as the Provinces weie concerned you had very few relations with Pusa 
and that you were not at all satisfied with the training given there? — I did 
not say I was not satisfied with it. I think in my own mind that probably 
an alternative system of training would lead to greater efficiency. 

27837. Then what is the net substance of your remarks as relating to Pusa? 
Do you consider it unnecessary and that it should be closed? — No, I would not 

say that by any means, because I think there are also a good many men who 

need training in the Agricultural Departments who would be benefited by a 
training at Pusa, but I am not sure that Pusa could give at present the highest 

possible training which is necessary for some appointments 1 think some men 

require rather a wider outlook than Pusa perhaps can give. 

27838 I will take up that question later. Now with reference to detail. 
What kinds of wffieal do you think have given the best yield in this Division? — 
In -the Chhattisgarh Division some of the Pusa wheats have done quite well: 
but in the north of the Province they prefer their own locally produced wheats. 
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27839. Have many of the Assistants in your department been trained at 
Pusa? — ^At present we have three or four. 

27840. In the past*?— We had one man also trained but he left us He will 
be giving evidence a little later on, he is now doing agriculture on his own. 

27849. Where was your present Mycologist trained?— He was on the staff 
at Pusa. 

27842. Have you got any assistance from Pusa in the matter of cattle- 
breeding? — From Pusa, including Bangaloie^ 

27843. I do not mind, including the two’— We have had adMce from 
them. But the present system of cattle-breeding as drawn up in this note has 
been so drawn without any reference to Pusa 

27844 Have you purchased any cattle from Pusa’ — ^Yes, a certain number 
have been got from there and also from other parts of Northern India 

27845, What are your views on the training of Indians for the siiperioi 
grades of the service now that the department is being Indianised’ What do 
you think is the ideal for a man of the Superior Service’— I suppose the bulk 
of them must be trained in India and exceptional men, I think, should be sent 
for a Wider training. There are already available in India quite a number of 
men who have been trained, some in India and some abroad, who are still 
looking for posts. But, as I say, the bulk of them will be trained in India and 
one wants to give them as wide a training as possible. Therefore I am not in 
favour of training a man entirely in a Province, because there again he only 
comes up against one person who is acquainted with his subject and that I think 
is one of the advantages of sending a man to Pusa But, even theie, if he is 
trained entirely in India, he only comes up against one or two men That of 
course will be put right as time goes on. I think however that the bulk of the 
men for all the Agricultural Departments will have to be trained in India 
Provincial training I must say is of the very greatest importance because the 
man has got to apply his knowledge in a certain Province Pusa can only give 
him a wider outlook. 

27846 What are your views on sending Indian students to Europe’ — I should 
ordinarily send only exceptional cases, and for particular purposes But I think 
you have at the present moment in India a considerable number of men who 
have undergone foieign training. I have had three such men. 

27847 Coming to your memorandum, for the financing of the central 
agency you suggest a cess on exports. Have you considered the incidence of 
this assessment’ How would it affect particular Provinces’ — As between an 
export duty and an acreage cess, I have come to the conclusion that the tonnage 
incidence is preferable 

27848 But do you not think that would fall very inequitably For instance, 
the cess rale on nee runs to 11 lakhs of rupees the bulk of which would be 
provided by one Province? Half the total collection would be provided by one 
Province In the circumstances, do you not think that the acreage rate would 
be more equitable? — The acreage rate would fall heavily on Provinces where 
the acreage outturn was low. 

27849. You need not assess it on revenue below a particular scale’ — In any 
scheme for levying a cess, I see difficulty. On the acreage basis, unless you have 
a fluctuating rate, the man who grows only 600 lbs an acre will pay the same 
amount as a man who grows 1,200 lbs On the other hand, with an export 
duty a Province like Burma which is exporting the bulk of the rice would 
naturally hope to get from the funds available a large part of that money for 
research work on rice because it is one of its major problems. 

27850. Does Burina rice come here a great deal? — ^Not a great deal because 
It is not the type of rice that people in this part of the country like 

27851. Would you recommend a larger proportion of this cess being 
earmarked for provincial work and a contribution of, say, 10 per cent being 
given to the Central Government’— I think the fact that a crop was an important 
one i,n a Province would make it necessary to give back to that Province a good 
deal of money for work on that crop. If the money could go back to the 
Province which raises the crop, it would be a better crop and schemes would 
be put up for work on that crop. ^ 
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27852. I take it that you would not include cotton in your scheme?— 

Cotton is already provided for for the time being. 

27853. With regard to veterinary research, I see you have some objec- 
tions. You say that tiiere is cramped accommodation owing to the fact that 
veterinary research is at present earned on under the same roof^ as agricultural 
research. Apart from that, have you any objection to the veterinary and agri- 
cultural laboratories working side by side? — It sometimes makes for economy 
We house them together only when the Veterinary and the Agricultural Depart- 
ments have been combined and have not been able to find an institution for 
themselves separately It is a very imj ortant department and should have a 

properly organised institution. 

27854. In reply to Question 2 (v) you say that “the affiliation of the Nagpur 
College to the University has been an accelerating factor in this direction’* 

Do I interpret you aright when I say that there are no posts in any other branches 
of Go\ernment service open to agricultural graduates except in the Agricultural 
Department‘s That is to say, there are no posts earmarked for them*? — ^There 
are no posts eai marked for the agricultural graduate but he can get into the 
levenue line 

27855. How do they appoint to that service''^ Is it by competitive exam- 
ination*^ — ^No, by selection 

27856 So that the agricultural graduate’s chance is probably not very 

good*^^ — I do not think he has a good chance because he has been trained in a 
highly technical line and is not trained so much in general culture 

27857. Prof Gangulee Would you like to see certain posts reserved for 
them in the Revenue Department*^ — I should not press for that. I should, 
however, like to see agricultural graduates being given a trial for these posts 
and if they prove suitaole, they should be given a further field. 

27858. Str James MacKenna: Do you think the Reforms have afiected the 
agricultural interests of the Piovince? Is any interest taken in agricultural 
matters in the CounciP — I think a very considerable interest is taken in the 
Council in agricultural matters and I think the Advisory Board on Agriculture 
IS becoming more and more valuable. 

27859 The Chniman Do you associate that increase in interest to the 
coming into effect of the Reforms'!^ — ^To a certain extent I do I think the 
mere fact that agriculture is a Transferred subject has aroused a little more 
interest. 

27860 Sti James MacKenna: You have not been adversely affected finan- 
cially? — Our budget has been increasing. We do not get everything that we 
ask for but I cannot say that our budget has been badly cut down. In fact, 
year by year the budget has been increasing 

27861 Fiof Gangidae Of the four tracts that you have in this Province, 
to which tract does your department devote most attention*? — I should say 
probably the cotton tract. I say that because at the present time we have a 
Botanist who is working on cotton alone. That is the only crop that has a 
whole-time officer. 

27862. You have devoted most attention to the cotton tract- Which is 
the principal crop of the Piovince*? — Cotton is the most important crop fiom 
the ponit of view of acreage 

27863. What is the total area under rice*? — It is about the same as cotton 
These are the two big crops, but more attention has been devoted to cotton 

27864. In the Central Provinces, I find that 76 4 per cent of the total crop 
area is given over to nee, so your department has not paid adequate attention to 
rice? — ^We have never had more than one Deputy Director of Agriculture who 
was largely concerned with rice 

27865. Agricultural progress varies, of course, from tract to tract. Where 
do you find progress most developed and clearly defined? — First of all, in the 
cotton tract, then in the wheat tract and then in the rice tract. That is the 
order. 

27866. I ask you a general question. If you were asked to name one of 
the many institutions that your department has made to the agriculture of 
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the Province, what would be your reply^ — The introduction of improved seed 
of nee, cotton and wheat 

27867 These are the results of your local selection work"^ — ^Yes; to a certain 
extent we have had some of the Pusa wheats also 

27868 What about nce^ — It is entirely local rice 

27869 Is It all local selection work, oi have you had any hybridisation 

work also here^ — We had to a certain extent hybridisation on cotton and wheat 

27870 What sort of assistance is the cultivator beginning to seek?^ You 

said just now in answer to a question from the Chairman that they were beginning 
to seek assistance ^ — They want assistance in the selection of implements in the 
sou of seed that would be useful to them, how to crop their land or advice on 
the subject of manuring 

27871 Is it vudely known among the cultivators of the Province that the 

Agricultural Department gives them very good seed? — ^The reputation of the 

seed of the Agricultural Department is, I believe, high 

27872 What are the agencies through v’hich you distribute this seed? — We 
distribute seed through the Seed Unions, seed farmers and bodies of that type. 

27873 Oil p!ge 7, of your memorandum you say that the “grain for seed 
IS iienily all advanced by either the malguzar or the sowcar’^ Do I then 
understand that these rnalguzars and sotaicors have access to your seed? — ^That 
has nothing to do with the departmental seed, it is concerned with private seed 

27874 The majority of cultivators obtain their seed from the rnalguzars 
and the sowcan is mat a fact? — ^They make their own arrangements for the 
seed. It has nothing to do vith the departmental* arrangements. 

27875 So the grain for seed is nearly all advanced either by the malguzar 

or the sowcar ? — ^Y es 7hat is their seed grain business 

27876 The cultivator looks to the malguzar or !>owcai for the supply of 
seed? — ^Yes. 

27877 I want to ask you whether these rnalguzars and sowcars have access 
to the departmental seeds'? — ^They have no access to - the departmental seeds, 
but there is no reason \v’ny a malguzar should not be a seed farmer and should 
be able to produce departmental seed 

27878, But IS that the case*? — He caft do it, there is no reason why he 

should not In fact, we do all that we can to enable the malguzar to grow our 

seeds 

27879 How do you control these seed farms'? — They are directly under 
the control and advice of the district agricultural officers 

27880 Do you have any arrangement for testing the purity of the seed”? — 
The seed farms are inspected during the growing season 

27881. Are they inspected by the Botanisf? — Not by the Botanist because 
they aie too many for him to go over They are inspected by the ‘trained 
Agricultural Assistant. 

27882. Let us take the difference in yield between your seed and the seed 
gioivn by the ordinary cultivator? — ^In the case of which crop? 

27883. Say, m the case of rice*?— When you go to the Labandih farm you 
’vjH find there a sttatement showing all this clearly. It depends on whether it 
IS early rice or a medium riee 

27884. Is the difference sufficiently attractive"? — ^There is a substantial 

difference, 

27885, The difference is so much that it appeals to the cultivators? — 
Distinctly. 

27806. Is the difference with regard to the quality*? — Yes, and the superior 
quality is largely due to the fact that seed is pure seed 

27887. That quality is recognised in the market*?— Yes 

27888 Does it get a better priced — Generally it does. 

27880. Now, jstout your demonstration work I think you have explained 
that ^ the qpialifieatioti ol ;yoiir demonstrators is that they have been trained by 
you in the Nagpur College. Am I nght?~Yes, mostly they are trained there. 
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27890. What is the method you actually follow in your demonstration work?-- 
The Agricultural Assistant tours for a considerable number of days every month 
and visits all leading agriculturists. He goes from village to village and advises 
them to take up certain improvements, deposits certain seeds and generally 
takes implements with him in a cart The implements are worked and demon- 
strated on the man’s land If he is willing to take an implement, then arrange- 
ments are made for the advance of taccavt grant 

27891 You do not grow any crop on the cultivator’s land? — ^We do not 
make the cultivator’s land the demonstration plot we have our own demon- 
stration plots 

27892 You have got your demonstration plots, your experimental plots 
and you have your demonstration farms. What is the difference between a 
demonstration plot and a demonstration farm? — ^The demonstration plot is a 
temporary plot which is, as far as possible, about the size which the cultivator 
in that area would normally cultivate, it it farmed purely as a business pro- 
position; there are no permanent buildings on if, and it is farmed as we recom- 
mend a man to farm in that particular area, it is carried on for 5 years, and 
then is closed 

27893. You keep a record of the cost of cultivation‘s^ — The cost of working 
that farm year by year is carefully kept and analysed 

27894. What is your demonstration farm^ — It is a permanent farm, it is 
a seed farm really for the growing of big areas of improved seeds. 

27895 It is entirely under the control of your department? — ^Yes, it has 
permanent buildings and it is a permanent place 

27896. In your experimental plots there is no demonstration's^ — In our 
experimental plots, we do grow of course the ordinary recommended varieties, 
the experimental farms do produce seed and do act as demonstration centres. 
In our demonstration farms, nominally there is no experimental work, but the 
varieties are tested side by side, they have a certain amount of experimental 
work also. 

27897. You have provided us with a chart showing the nature of your 
organisation and I am afraid 1 have not been able to follow the chart quite 
clearly I should like to ask you who is the connecting link between the kumdai 
and the higher authorities? — ^The Agricultural Assistant on demonstration duty. 
The latter is under the Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture who is again 
under the Deputy Director of Agriculture 

27898. You have no occasion to supervise the work of the kamdar '^ — ^Not 
directly, but I see the hamdars^ work. 

27899. These demonstration areas are permanent? — ^The demonstration plots 
as a rule are for five years only The demonstration farms are permanent with 
permanent buildings Only the demonstration plots are temporary. 

27900. What is the nature of the demonstrations you have been holding 
during the last few years? — The demonstration of implements, the demonstration 
of seed growing side by side with local seed and things of that kind. 

27901. Also manure''' — Not much of it We have not got anything to 
distribute on an economic basis 

27902. So you have two things to recommend, the purity of the seed and 
secondly the implements? — And sometimes methods of cultivation, for instance, 
the sowing in lines instead of broadcasting in certain parts of the Province. 

27903. Could you tell us the quantity of seed you produce in your seed 
farms? — I think it has been given in one of the statements provided 

27904. In your demonstration work, do you receive much assistance from 
the Revenue Inspectors or Tahsildars? — ^We go even further than that; we 
receive considerable assistance from the revenue officers. We have an Agri- 
cultural Assistant attached to the camp of either the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Assistant Commissioner or a revenue officer of that standard, and he ^oes 
round on tour with that revenue officer and takes advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the gathering of people to attend the camp to carry on agricultural 
propaganda. 

27905. I come now to the statement of the distribution of seed. The total 
q^qantity of seed distributed is 1S3 thousand maunds and the area sown with 
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improved seeds is something like 844 thousand acres What percentage of the 
total seed requirements is supplied by your farms?— -A very small proportion 
when one realises that tnere are 5 million acies of land under wheat and the 
same area under nee and 2 or 3 millions under other crops 

27906. With regard to such improvements as the practice of transplanting 
of rice which is distinctly an improved method, what do you find to be the 
chief obstacle to the introduction of that kind of practice^ — For that particular 
practice the obstacle ’s simply the local economic conditions that prevail owing 
to the scarcity of labour and so oii- 

27907 So is it your view then that these fundamentally uneconomic con- 
ditions prevailing in certain parts must be improved before agricultural improve- 
ments can make any headway"? — I am afraid it is rather arguing in a circle 
I do not know how we could break the circle. Improvement in economic con- 
ditions would enable us to demonstrate agricultural improvements more easily, 
on the other hand improved agricultural implements would raise the economic 
life of the people 

27908 The poinr is, how to begin and where to begin? — Yes. 

27909 Do you find illiteracy a serious handicap? — ^Yes, very serious. 

27910 In which tracts do you find depaonstration comparatively ^easy? — 
I think demonstration work is easier in the cotton tracts and as a result of that 
I may say that it is unnecessary for us to open Government demonstration plots 
in those tracts I may also mention that in the rice tracts we get plots from 
people who are anxious to open demonstiation farms of their own. 

27911. With regard to the assistance that you receive in your demonstration 
work you have told us that there are District Associations, Taluk Associations 
and Circle Associations Do these associations take enough initiative in the 
matter of agricultural improvement'? — ^As a rule the smaller the association is 
and the closer it is in actual touch with the village, the more active it is. Of 
all the associations, the District Association is the least effective. 

27912. Because it is much larger? — ^Because it is an association of people 
coming from a wider area- 

27913 These are purely non-ofiicial agencies'? — ^They are non-official in 
membership. But generally an official takes the place of the President. For 
instance, a revenue officer, say the Tahsildar, attends the Taluk Association 
as an ex-officio Chairman. 

27914. These are of great assistance to you in your demonstration work? — 
Yes, particularly the small associations. 

27915. You have got a Provincial Board of Agriculture, have you not? — 
Yes 

27916 What are the functions of that Board?- — It is an Advisory Board 
to the Local Government, bur it goes a little further than that because it has 
the power of criticising schemes placed before it. 

27917 I want to ask you one or two questions with regard to your research 
if I may Have you visited Pusa^ — Yes. 

2791S In what connection? — ^As a member of the Board of Agriculture. 

I have aLo attended the Sectional Conferences there. 

27919 As a Director of the Agricultural Department here, have you been 
able to carry on any experiment yourself? — No. 

27920. You are mostly engrossed in your administration work? — Quite so; 
I have no area directly under my own charge. 

27921. You talk about the inadequacy of funds. What fundamental research 
work are you unable to undertake now owing to lack of funds?— We might take 
up botanical work We find it necessary to have a whole-time Botanist for 
cotton, surely it is necessary to have a whole-time Botanist for nee. 

27922 You have got two Rconomic Botanists already^ — Yes; but the 
second one takes ^ all crops except cotton and crops grown in rotation with 
cotton, he is also in charge of the teaching work of the Agricultural College and 
is also m charge of horticultural work; that is, he has to supervise 3 or 4 big public 
gardens in Nagpur. Now, on the analogy of the Education Department, a teach- 
11 ^ post in an agricultural college is a whole-time post in itself. It is hard to 
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expect a man who is teaching in an agricultural college affiliated to the University 
standard to do the teaching work and at the same time to be an Economic 
Botanist for many of the most important crops of the Province 

27923 You get a ceitain amount of help from the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, do you not^ — ^Yes, we get a certain amount of money from them 

27924. The First Botanist is engaged m cotton work? — ^Yes. 

27925 And the Second Botanist? — In general work; and it is peculiar that 
m this Province the Central Cotton Committee pays the cheaper man and employs 

the services of the expensive man That is, they pay for the Second Botanist 

who has taken over some of the botanical work, while the First Botanist, who 
IS the senior man, is entirely engaged on their work 

27926. What is the work of the Agricultural Chemist? — He supervises both 
the chemical work and the bacteriological work He has also teaching work 

and experimental work which is largely m connection with soils You will have 
an opportunity of inspecting that work at Nagpur. 

27927 You think at the present time you have sufficient staff and labora- 
tory equipment to carry on fundamental researches on soil and on plants"^^ — I 
should like to see the scientific staff, such as the botanical staff and the 

chemical staff, increased so that theie should be one man entirely for teaching 
woik and one man for research work I would not prevent the teaching man 
from doing research work because he would probably be interested m it- But 
I think this dual function occupies too much of the time of the scientific 
officers 

27928. When I iilk about fundamental research what I mean is this You 
have in agricultural research two distinct aspects, one dealing with fundamental 
problems and another dealing with minor questions arising from them The 
point I should like to get from you is whether you think your staff and your 
equipment geneially are adequate ro carry on fundamental as v’eH as minor 
rescaich investigations '^ — At present I should say they are and if we continue 
lo recruit men of the same standard as we have at present, I consider they are 
quite enough to carry on tundamental work. 

27929 You would not like to see a central institute like that at Pusa to 
carry on the fundamental work? — I cannot quite see how a central institution 
at Pusa could carry on fundamental work in a Province. 

27930. May I explain*^ Suppose you take the black cotton soil. As you 
know the whole of the black cotton, or the greater part of it, is deficient in 
nitrogen Now that problem is not merely limited to a particular Province. 
Bombay is interested as much as you are interested so that that particular 
problem, the problem of nitrogen m black cotton soil, could be taken m hand 
by a central organisation"? — But on the other hand the soils m the Raipur 
district here are equally deficient in nitrogen 

27931. That might be a provincial problem? — I see no reason for making 
the black cotton soil an Imepnal problem and the other a Provincial problem 

27932. The nature of the pioblem is such that it arises in more than one 
Province? — ^But the deficiency of nitrogen exists in all Provinces. 

Therefore it is a fundamental question and ought to be tackled by the central 
organisation. 

27933. In your own research work, did you come across a single problem, any 
specific research problem, which you would like to see tackled by an Imperial 
Institute such as the one at Pusa? — I cannot say that I did. 

27934. We are often told there is a surplus cattle population in some of 

the Provinces; is that the case in this Province? — ^There are too many cattle of 

a type; there are too many inferior cattle and not enough good cattle. 

27935. Are you trying to introduce some new varieties of fodder crops in 

this Province? — We have tried a good many varieties of crops, only some of 

which seem to be economical so far, 

27936, Cassava? — ^We have grown cassava but it is not a crop which is 
very useful to this Province. 

27937. The improvement of a crop, as you know, involves a number of 
factors; when you conduct your research, either in the laboratory or in your 
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sxperiniental farms, do you attempt to bring into focus various factors? —Yes, 
we like to look at the problem from the point of view of all factors, whethei 
it IS raycological, bacteiiological, chemical, botanical, and so on 

27938 You tiy to get sufficient data in order to understand the problem 
from all its aspects'?— -Yes; in fact I have a scheme now in view foi subjecting^ 
all experimental work to an experimental board in the Province composed of 
officers of all sections 

27939. In Nagpur College you have a four year course*?— A four-year course 
and a two-year course 

27940. These advanced students are quite familiar with the nature of the 
work you are doing? — ^Yes, quite 

27941. I mean the fourth year students'? — ^Yes, they should be; I have no* 
done any active teaching lately, but when I w^as doing active teaching I took 
care to discuss things going on in the Province, and I believe students are now 
given an insight into what is going on in the Province 

27942 Is it not you’* practice to take your fourth year students to visit such 
stations as the Coimbatore sugarcane station? — No, but it is our practice to 
take them to visit the stations in the Province 

27943 Not the Imperial stations^ — No, not on such long journeys as that 

27944 Sir Ganga Rant' You said that the Agncultuial Engineer had 
resigned, do you propose to fill the vacancy or is it abolished'? — No, it is no* 
abolished, but we are now rather in a transition stage, the Imperial Agncultura? 
Service is now abolished and we cannot fill posts of that type, so that the 
whole position with regard to posts which were formerly posts in the Imperial 
Agricultural Service has to be looked into 

27945 Now you will have to engage a man on Provincial Service*? — Or 
new terms 


279^6 On Provincial Service^ — Something of that kind, a special post. 

27947 What salary does it carry*? — ^We have not had any orders on that 
subject yet. 

27948 What are the functions of the Agricultural Engineer*?— He advises 
on plant, attends to repair, keeps an oifganisation for the erection of small pow-er 
plant. 


27949 At the Agricultural College*? — He is in Nagpur, he has nothing to 
do with the Agricultural College 

27950. Does not he teach mechanics'? — No, he does no teaching 

27951 Is not Agricultural Engineering taught as a subject in the college? — 
They have their owm lecturer in Engineering. 

27952 The man who lectures there is not an engineer? — He is an Engineer 
but not the Agncultuial Engineer, in the same way that the Deputy Director 
in charge Animal Husbandry has no duty ot lecturing on Animal Husbandly in 
the Agricultural College. 

27953. Is this agricultural engtneeiing under you?— Yes 

27954. Forgive me for asking, but have you any training in engineering? — 
Yes, I was under Professor Cawthorne-Unwin at one time. 

A well-boring?— At one time that was under the 

Agricultural Engineer, but the work is scarcely work that can be put upon an 
officer of that type without taking up far too much of his time, it has ^now been 
transferred to the Public Works Department 

, 27956. Has no boring been done’— A certain amount of boring was done 

in trap rock It_ was such a difficult problem, that it took far too much of the 
Agricultural Engineer s time. It was too important a problem to make oart-fime 
Zrl n^ pa°Mime“^T Agricultural Engineer. It is whole-time 

27957 It is the proper function of the Agiicultural Enaineer is it not?— 
kb SS'n *" Pmi><»e. to vHUlm b 
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27959 No, I am not referring to that The reason why I ask you this 
question particularly is that I was told that in many cases the crops failed only 
for want of one watering Is that so"? — ^That is frequently the case, I do not 
say one watering would save the ciop, but it would improve many crops at 
a critical time 

27960 Where is that one watering to come from except from the subsoif? — 
Or from tanks 

27961 I am coming to tanks very shortly Anyhow, it comes from lifting 
water from tanks or \vells, does not it^ — ^Yes 

27962 Then lift irrigation comes in? — Lift irrigation is certainly a function 
of the Agricultural Engineer, and the deepening of wells, but it is scarcely 
necessary for him to undertake the deepening of wells, because that xs a work 
well known to people in the Prov^ince 

27963 Do you go in for tube wells? — We have never done anything with 
tube wells, our geological conditions are not such that tube wells could be 
introduced. 

27954 How do you know thit? Has there been any investigation in that 
respect‘d — There is the Geological Survey, they surveyed a great deal of 
the Province 

27965 Part of this enormous quantity of rainfall that you get is used in 
irrigation, wheie does the rest go to”!^ — Into the rivers. 

27966 Floods^—Yes 

27967 Is iheie no kind of soil here which will take that water? — ^There are 
very few areas of deep alluvial soil here at all The big problem is that where 
the rainfall is short, where we have a rainfall of say 20 to 30 inches, in those 
areas the underlying rock is very nearly all trap 

27968 What is it^ — Basalt trap. 

27969 Is it in sfrata"^ — ^Yes, with fissuies, layers of trap rock of different 
ages overlying the water-bearing strata 

27970 And you cannot make wells in that*!^ — ^You can make wells, but it 
is an extremely difficult and expense e matter, because to find the water m trap 
rock IS a very uncertain thing 

27971 But Jo you not think it is better to give the people one watering 
from wells to save them from famine? — Yes, I agree, if you can get the wells 
it IS a good thing 

27972 Do you not encourage the sinking of wells'’^ — It is encouraged 

27973 WInt is the depth of the water fiom the surface of the ground? — 
It may be 70 feet, 50 feet, or it may be 100 feet The depth to which you can 
sink a w^ell in trap rock is an absolutely uncertain thing, you may sink a well 
in trap rock and get a small supply of wmter; with a view to improve it, you may 
sink deeper but all the water slips away through a fissure 

27974 Have you ever investigated to see whether the supply of water 
from a well can be augmented by the dynamite process'? — By putting channels; 
that IS sometimes done 

27975 Is It done here in this Province*? — I believe so 

27976 But also sinking dynamite shafts and blowing them up”? — Yes, that 
has been done too 

27977 HaT.e you any report on that subject*? — ^No, I do not think we have; 
our department has only just touched on well-boring for a short time, w^e had 
one or two well-boring plants, but it was only a part-time work for an officer 
who had a lot of other things to do, and it was handed over to the Public 
Works Department 

27978. When did you have a famine last’ I know in 1899 there was a 
severe famine*? — I have been out nearly 21 years and I do not remember 
a famine We have had scarcity but I have never encountered a famine in^ the 
Central Provinces 

27979. To what do you attribute the fact that there are no famines now, 
whereas in the latter part of the nineteenth century they were very frequent?— 
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I think it is due to the fact^ that stores of food-grain outside the Province are 
now easily moved about inside the Province 

27980 Not that production has increased? — ^No, I should not say that, 
I think It IS the improvement of communications, railways and roads. 

* 27981 Have you not opened relief works since 1900? — certain number 
of relief works have been opened at odd times of scarcity, but there has never 
been a famine such as there was in 1899. In 1907 there was scarcity in some 
parts of Berar. 

27982. Did people come to the relief works? — ^Yes, I believe so 

27983. Relief works were opened, were they not? — I have seen famine 
relief woiks about, but I could not tell you off-hand to what extent they were 
utilised. 

.27984 You always aim at making tanks Are these tanks fed by seepage 
of drainage water? — ^They are drainage tanks 

27985. Or are you only relying on the rain water^ — The run-off from the 
catchment area 

27986. From higher areas? — ^Yes. 

27987. What is the size of the biggest tank you have here*? — The biggest 
tank I have personally seen is the Nawagaonbund which I believe is between 
16 and 17 square miles. 

27988 Is that artificial? — ^Yes. 

27989 Have you got big retaining walls round it? — One very small bmid 
about a quarter of a mile long. 

27990. Then you have pul it in the valley? — ^Yes, with hills around 

^ 27991. You have introduced big tanks with big walls?— Yes, but those are 
built by the Irrigation Department; this is a tank which has been built by 
cultivators. 


27992 In designing these tanks your aim always is to have them at such 
a height that you can take the water by flow; is not that so?— I am afraid that 
IS the function of the Irrigation Department, not of the Director of Agriculture. 

27^3 You said something^ about Pusa. You have visited Pusa, have you 
not? — Frequently. 

, thought of some method of fixation of nitrogen from 

the air? — I have studied the various methods, yes; I have read a 5ood deal 
about them. ^ 


27995. About nitrifying bacteria? — Yes. 

27996. In Pusa did you see the laboratory where they have made that 

experiment ---I have not been to Pusa for two or three years, but I always go 

round the laboratory work when I go there. ^ 

^ 27997. They have a very important method which is not only for piov- 

incial use but is for universal use; I was very much inteiested to see that; they 

show how nitrifying bacteria get their food from the green manure, and by 

breed and abstract nitrogen from the air; 
did you study that? have studied .that and I have lectured on it too. 

27998. Did you see the actual experiment at Pusa?— 1 have not been to 
«periment!“* ^ whether that is a recent 

27999, You- said you preferred your own wheat to Pusa wheat- Is vnnr 

bearded and 

-bether birds 

PuniTihea”®''® ^beat?-We have tried the 

- 28002. Which one? — Many varieties of Punjab wheat. 

^3. Have you tried 8A?— You will be able to see that at Hoshangabad. 

.. 28«)4. Was it successful?— They are successful, but out of the large number 
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we try we endeavour to pick out the one which is most suited to our own 
conditions, 

28005 While we are on the wheat question, I just want to ask you your 
opinion about one thing. You know in the I^ondon market Indian wheat is 
called dirty wheat, it contains 5 per cent of impurities. Do you think the 
zamindars^ are responsible for the impurity or are the exporters responsible? — 

I am afraid it gets in as a result of the usual agricultural methods of threshing, 
winnowing, harvesting and so on 

28006 The exporteiS do not do it? — I do not think so One of our very 
great problems in introducing threshing machinery has been to overcome the 
dirt \\hich clings to the stiaw due to the method by which the crop is harvested, 
that IS to say, the harA ester more or less cuts or pulls it off with the roots 
attached 

28007 Ha^e you ever visited the Punjab? — No 

28008. You will see pure wheat there. I have actually sold for Rs. 5-12-0 
and the people sold it to the exporters for Rs 5-8-0 Where did their profit 
come from"^ — I can only imagine ’ 

28009 You have no sugar mills here'?* — We have no central factories 

28010 They all mafee — ^Yes, or sell the cane for chewing. 

28011. Do they plant sugarcane after sugarcane? — Not as a rule, they take 
a rotation 

28012. What is the rotation*!^ — Sometimes nee, sometimes garden crops, 
it is all in small areas. The biggest sugarcane gi owing district would not contain 
more than about 2,000 acres of sugarcane It is a crop wrhich is encouraged 
to bring money to the cultivator 

28013 What grows best after sugaicane? — Cotton grows best m the stubble 
of sugarcane. But some of our sugaicane-growmg areas are not quite suited 
to cotton growing. 

28014 Could you give me say ♦hree years’ rotation of crops on particular 
areas'^ — That depends on the soil and rainfall Here we can grow nee after 
sugarcane, or cotton or ground-nut. 

28015 But what do you advise^ — It depends, as I said, entirely on the 
locality. 

28016 Supposing you had, say, 100 acies of land; I want to know the 
scientific rotation? — On light sihar (sandy soil) commanded by irrigation we might 
glow sugircane, follow^ed by cotton, followed by ground-nut. 

28017 They do not make here anything between gur and sugar*? Have 
you any indigenous method of making refined sugar ^ — ^No, nothing but gtii 

28018 Have you made ary research as to what delta of water you require 
to mature each crop irrespective of rsmfall? — A number of experiments have 
been done both by the Irrigation Department and by the Agricultural Department 
m conjunction and we have arrived at a geneial idea of the quantities of water 

28019 Gan you tell me what quantity of water is required for sugarcane? — 
That would depend upon whether it is black soil or light soil, but generally 
w^e give something in the natuie of 30 inigations 

28020 What delta depth"? — It would amount to about an inch in depth 
per irrigation. 

28021 That means 30 inches ?’— Yes, then it would depend upon whether 
the soil was a heavy soil or not. I can give you a statement for each of the 
different soils. 

28022. Have you made any analysis of the soil to show what crop takes 
away what kind of chemical — I mean nitrogen and phosphates^ — ^That was done a 
long time ago. There are some standard reports on that. They date from the 
time of Professor Church 

28023. Can you give me a copy of that report?— Do you want it to apply 
to the Central Provinces entirely? 

28024. Well, we will draw otir own conclusions here? — ^What I mean is this, 
whether you wish an analysis made of the ash of Central Provinces rice? The 
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Central Provinces soil is not homogeneous, it is hard soil as well as 

soil, It IS a very interesting experiment For instance, wheat takes away about 

180 lbs of nitrogen out of the crop 


The Chaitmmt That is per acre 

28025. Sit Ganga Ram We have worked out all that We worked out 
the loss of nitrogen Could you kindly give me some data about that? Yes 

28026. Cannot you make some use of this kans grass? Not that I know of 

280^7. Supposing you put it in the silos, would that not soften it enough 
to seno as [odder ?n tmtes of would not pay for the coUeeUon 

We want to do away with haris grass altogether and introduce a better fodder 

28028 But in times of scarcity or famine anything would be useful Have 
YOU made rny research as to whether you can make it soft enough for the 
cattle to eat*^— 1 am afraid the only experiments we have tried on kans grass 
are experiments to eliminate it altogether 

28029 But >ou have not succeeded there'^^— We hope to succeed 

28030 You know that in the Calcutta market three kinds of bonemeal are 
exported, one is the 3/16th mesh, one 3/32nd and one the steam burnt meal. 
Have you any experience of that?— Not much The application of bonemeal has 
not pro^ ed a very economical form of manure 

28031 Then why do such enormous quantities go to England?~Because 
the conditions under which they are used are rather different there We do 
use bonemeal in conjunction wnth green manure but it is not a thing which has 
been taken up on a very wide scale 

28032 As regards fuel in the Punjab, in the new colomes where cotton 
IS gro^^l^ cotton stalks are used as fuel all the year round Does that happen 
here?— The collection of stalks from the field is one of the haqs of the cotton 
labourer 


28033 We do rot depend on cow^dung now, we use nothing but cotton 
stalks all the year round Would it not be advisable to introduce that here?— 
They do use it in areas where cotton is grown, but in an area like this rice 
tract there is not enough cotton growm to produce enough cotton stalk. 

28034. In the Punjab the Agricultural Department supplies pure seed at a 
very small profit to the people. They collect the pure seeds from such zamindars 
who take good care not to allow anything but pure seed and they buy them 
and sell them at a very small profit, it does not even pay the establishment. 
But they do take the place of the seedsmen. Are you avare of that?— I presume 
every Agricultural Department is a seedsman 

28035. But they buy seeds from us and then sell it sometimes even without 
any profit? — ^We do not buy but we arrange to grow good seeds to dispose of 
to the cultivators. 


28036 You have said in your note that the sowcat or malguzar sells at 
25 per cent more. That takes away 25 per cent from the pocket of the cultivator 
and theiefore they w^ould hesitate to sow improved seed? If you sell them 
improved seed at the same price as bazaar seed naturally they would buy it? — We 
sell our improved seed at the ordinary rates 

28037. But why should they pay 25 per cent more? — ^That is to the sowcar, 
lo the man who is financing them, not to the Government, That is where the 
hamu or the sowcar is combining his grain growing business with banking, that 
IS Lis own seed. 


28338 Who buys from you?— The mam buyers are the various seed farmers. 
We can just about supply the various seed farms In fact we could supply far 
more seed if we had seed farms We do not deal with the buying business, 

28039 Prof Ganguhe Do malguzars grow any pure seed? — Yes. 

28040 Sir Ganga Ram What do the people do wtth ground-nut? — They 
cat it to a certain extent. 


28011 Do they use ground-nut oil? — ^Yes, but it is not a very well known 
oil in this part of the Province, 

28042 What kind of oil do the people consume here? — Generally til oil. 
28043. You grow no rape seed at all? — No, 
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28044 It is a most useful leguminous crop*^ — Ttl and linseed are our main 
crops. 

28045 Do you not think that the solution of the trouble of the people 
here who entirely depend on uncertain rams would be to encourage them to 
grow more fruit"^ You have got beautiful fruits, mangoes, Nagpur oranges and 
other things Do not you think that fruit-growing ought to be encouraged here 
and yet you have gone and dismissed the Horticulturist? — I should only be too 
glad to get him back. 

28046. Whose work was that‘s — I cannot say 

St) S M Chttnavts It was the work of the local Retrenchment Committee 

28047 Sir Ganga Kam What I only want to know is whether the encourage- 
ment of fruit-growing would not bring money to the growers? — It would, but we 
cannot grow oranges extensnely, that would be a very expensive business and 
would invoke extensive facilities for irrigation The irrigation is nearly always 
done from wells 

28048 But for mangoes, if you have a good rainfall, you do not want any 
irngation'^^ — ^When you start them you do require it, but as soon as the mango 
IS well established it will look after itself 

28049, Mangoes in the United Provinces are a very profitable crop? — In the 
public gardens at Nagpur we have a big stock of mangoes 

28050. But I was talking of introducing fruit-growing all over the Province, 
Do you not encourage it? — Yes, we do. We make a special point of growing 
a large variety of well-used mangoes 

28051 With regard to lac cultivation, what tree have you found to carry 
the lac insect'? — As a department we do not know much about lac cultivation. 
The Forest Department does that Ihe palas tree (the flame of the forest, as 
it IS called) is a common one 

28052 Are you aware of any natural deposits which car be used as 
fertilisers'? — ^No 

28053 Dr Mann said that in the Central Provinces there was a large deposit 
of something which could be used as natural fertilisers'? — I have studied the 
report of the Geological Survey of India pretty carefully on that point 

28054 Do you grow crops like potatoes and onions here"? — ^Yes, we grow 
them as garden crops 

28055 Do yon grow sufficient for the internal consumption or do you import 
them*? — I do not think the amount of potato grown in the Province is sufficient, 
but the onion crop is one that the Indian cultivator does understand how to grow 

28056 Do you grow one crop or tw^o? In the Punjab plains it matures in 
April and then it is of no use after October and therefore we have to imoort 
it*? — The onion is a crop that will store well 

28057 The Chairman Are onions very largely used*? — Yes, we ^ire also 
trying experiments in potato growing on the plateau area 

28058 Sti Ganga Ram Have you made out any statement of imports and 
exports of food*?- — ^No 

28059 Are they available anywhere in your Government*? — I think you 
would find the particulars in the general statistics of export and import trade 

28060 That has been discontinued unfortunately I thought you might have 
the provincial one*? — As a matter of fact, statistics of that type are dealt with by 
the Director of Land Records and not by the Agricultural Department. 

28061 Ah Calveit Do you know whether wheat and nee are exported from 
this Province overseas? — -I think a good deal of wheat is exported overseas and a 
certain amount of rice too 

28062 Regarding this question of the affiliation of the Nagpur College to 
the University, have you got a Faculty of Agriculture and, if so, who is the 
Dean of that Faculty'?— The Principal of the Agricultural College is the Dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture. 
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28063 Are you a member of it? — I ann not because I am the intermediary 
between the College of Agriculture and the Local Government and we thought that 
it was as well for me to be outside. 

28064, Is the Faculty so manned as to insure the proper representation of 
agricultural views? — We have endeavoured to secure that. 

28065. On page 3^^ of the original memorandum theie are figu»-es given for 
holdings Do these holdings refes- to holdings per individual cultivator ?— This 
particular poition was not drawn up by the Agricultural Department, if you would 
like to have that information we can get it from the Director of Land Records; 

I think that is the average holding per cultivator, 

28066 On page ?* you give certain reasons for the diminution in the area under 
wheat, Tie of i^hich is the opening up in recent years of the great wheat fields of the 
Punjal). What IS the argument there ? — I presume the argument is that the Punjab 
could put wheat in the market at a cheaper rate The Punjab outturn is better , our 
outturn IS only 8ao lbs per acie. 

28067. Is the idea that the production of wheat in the Punjab Tias lowered the 
prices internally? — Yes, that is the idea 

28068. Actually, we know that the price has been steadily increasing ?— I was 
not responsible* for this statement, and I am not quite sure what was at the back of 
the mind of the man who wrote it 

28069. Wi^h regard to the question of labour mentioned in paragiaph of 
your original memorandum (page above), you say “ In all agricultural tracts there 
has been of recent years a distinct indication of a shortage of laboui.” This 's 
a seasonal shortage, I presume? — It is a seasonal shortage coming at the time of the 
harvesting of the cotton crop. There has also been general snortage bince 1919, 
although it IS gradually being put right. 

28070. Similarly, on page 13, paragraph 07 (page 4 above), you say* There are 
areas of land commanded by irrigation which, because of labom shortage, are not 
utilised.” In paragraph 31 (page 5 above), other reductions of labour are mentioned and 
at the end of the same paragraph quite a different point of view is put up. It is said 
that people are getting prosperous and can employ labiur for themselves. Do you think 
the shortage of labour is partly due to laziness ?— I think it is partly due to the fact that 
some people, at any rate when they become to a certain extent affluent, object to 
doing much manual work, 

28071, The higher wages enable the men to subsist by working less time? -I think 
that can be taken as a great truth 

Mr, Wills i I may mention that during the influenza of 1919 this Province lost 
^bout 000,000 people 

28072, I am tryingto get at is to what is this shortage of 

labour due ? Is it due to inefficiency of labour or to disinclination for work ? — I think 
both factors come into it There is a genuine'' shortage of labour and there is dis- 
inclination on the part of the people who can afford to pay somebody eLe to work 
for them. 

28073, ^^^gulee: Is there any emigration from this Province to Assam 

and other parts of India P— Yes. 

2S074. Calvert: Actually >ou have land which is cultivable, but which is 
not being cultivated ?— There is a certain amount of it , I should not say there was a 
great deal of it in the Province 

28075. quite a big area ? — Yes. 

28076. What I am driving at is the tendency of the working people, the cultiva- 
tors and others, to limit their work to what will bring in a bare subsistence? — I think 
there is a tendency in that direction. 

' 28077, In paragraph 85* you say, ** It is intended that seed and demonstration 

farms should pay, May I know what should they pay? — That means that they 
should give a financial return, 

28078 Do you think It ts a sound policy to Stare a farm with ore purpose and 
then try to make it serve quite a different purpose ?— A demonstration farm is pre- 
sumably a farm which is intended to demonstrate how to do the best cultivation in a 

* Not reprinted, 
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cerlam area.^ Wa demonstrate there the most economical methods of cultivating a 
certain area in order to give a paying return. 

2S079. A farm demonstrating better cultivation will be quite differently organised 
from a farm demonstrating the financial results ?— A good method, to my mmd, is the 
one that gives good financial results. The demonstration farm should give a satis 
factory financial return on the area. 

280S0. On a demonstration farm, would you not naturally stock a larger number 
of implements than you would on an economic farm? — On a demonstration farm v\e 
are not so much demonstrating the implements as demonstrating the farming of a 
certain holding and combining with th.it the business of seed production. It is 
necessary to have extra supervision in order to get your seed pure. You have some- 
times a number of small plots which you sow differently and sometimes there is over- 
lapping between experimental work and demonstration work and that is the reason 
whywemaUea demonstrat on plot entirely demonstrative and not experimentai. 
Even then a certain amount of experimental work creeps into the demonstration farm. 
It IS really a seed farm The term “ demonstration ” 19 perhaps a bad expression 
because almost invariably they are over-capitalised in the matter of buildings. You 
have got big seed stores V hich the farm would not normally carry, and you have 
overhead charges 

28081, Actually, so far as I k.iow, I have never seen any farm designed to yield 
financial results They are proposing to have one in England^ —I think a demonstra- 
tion plot should essentially be a plot to demonstrate the econom'C method of farming 
that particular holding and we are pirticularly careful not to put up very pucca building 
on u and also not to tie up a lot of money in capital charges. 

280S2. In your demonstration work you seem to appeal to the bigger landowners. 
The phrase bigger landowner ” repeitedly occurs in that note Do you think it is a 
sound policy ^ — I think it IS because the bigger landholders are the more educated 
men, and it is easier to appeal to the educated mar than to the illiterate man , if we 
can get hold of the bigger man, we can get hold of the smaller men also. 

28083 You think the practice of the bigger man will filter down of the smaller 
man Yes, I think so. 

28084 Is that justified by experience The bigger man 13 in a position to adopt 
any recommendation we make , he has a little more money behind him , the smaller 
man IS not quite so easy to deal w th. 

28085. Has that been the experience in the immediate neighbourhood of your 
demorstration farms ° D j you find ynur methods being cop ed Yes, I think sj. I 
do not say that it is universal, but I di think there is a tendency to copy them. 

28086 Pnof, Gangulee • The bigger man is the malguzar ? — He is the man 
holding a big area , he might he the malguzar, and generally hs is a malguzar. 

28087 Cal'oeib Do the landowners to whom you refer themselves cultivate 
any large areas ?— Not always , there are a gooi many absentee landlords 

28088. On the question cf wheat you say that the impractlcabdity of manuring 
dry wheat has been proved , what is the difficulty with a rainfall of 45 inches® —The 
rainfall comes at a season when the wheat is not on the ground. 

28089. Can you not conserve moisture?— It does not seem to be a very satisfactory 
practice to manure, in the rams, land on which you are going to grow wheat and you 
cannot manure it in the cold weather when the land is not recei.'ing moisture in the 
form of rafn. If you put it on, then the ground is not sufficiently moist for the manure 
to decompose It has, I think, been accepted pretty generally that the manuring of 
unirngated wheat does not appear to be a profitable prcceeiing^ 

28090. Even with cowdung — Yes. 

28091, Does the area covered by yo«r improved seeds roughly work out to about 
4 per cent of the total -It is something like that, 

28092, There is very large scope still for further propaganda®— Yes One does 
• see nowadays, evidences of the propaganda of the Agricultural Department, but 1 
remember a time when, in spite of the free distribution of implements, it wis unusual 
to come across instances where they were being used, one does come across them now 
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at railway stations and other places. Oftlv daiing Christmas time, I was out m a 
district and I saw some people threshing tlieir rice. When I asked them what sort of 
rice it was, they told me that it was Government bhondii. As far as I know, no active 
demonstration work is being carried on there. 

28093. I gather that you do not make it the chief point m planning your demonstra- 
tion schemes that your demonstrator should be an actual cultivator No, but vie do 
all we possibly can to encourage the cultivating classes. We would rather have a 
demonstrator who belonged to the cultivating clas-es; it is almost essential now. 
With an increase in the number of students in the Ag»-icultural Collegre, we can ensure 
that the demonstrators employed in the future w. I be men with quite a strong 
agricultural connection. ^ 

28094. You say in another place that the visit of an Agricultural Assistant to a 
village has not been the event in Village life vihich it <5hould be, is it because you 
have not drawn the demonstrators from the cultivating classes?— To appeal to tne 
village ycu must appeal to them by eye as well as by ear, and we have not given our 
Agncultuial Assistants sufficient facilities for making a goed show. I wnnt to have 
something definitely like an agricultural show , there must be something to put before 
the people, it may be diagrams, pictures, implements, nr something of the kind. Even 
an oil engine driving a pump, as long as it makes a good deal ot rose, is always a 
centre of attraction. 

28095. Do you think the cultivator will lea*n as willingly fiom a m. n above him 
in caste as from one of his own class 1 think the cultivator Will learn from any man 

if he realises that that man knows what he is talking about and he talks with 

enthusiasm. 

28096 He does not have a caste prejudice ? — No I do not think so. As long 

as that man can show, on the surface at any rate, that he leally knows something 

about agriculture and he talks agricultuie, I do rot think it much matters what caste 
he belongs to, 

28097. I see that you lay great stress on the enthus.asm of the demonstrator 
but you do not mention his sympathy. Do you not think that demonstrator requires 
to be a man in full sympathy with the rural cUs«es ?- I think that it is really good to 
have a demonstrator who will be in sympathy with the , agriculturist , that c^oes 
without saying. 

28098. You are not insisting on your Agricultural Assistants being agriculturists ? 
—We have not insisted upon it. It has worked out like that in practice, but because a 
man IS not an agriculturist, you cannot say that he is not enthusiast’C about agricul- 
ture. He may have drifted into the Agricultural Department because there was norther 
department which he could enter. In future, I think we shall be able to make a 
much better selection of our Agricultural Assistants, 

28099. You say that the father does not appreciate the value of agricultural 
training for his son. Is that on account of any defect in the curriculum ?— No I do not 
think so, I do not think it IS any question of the curriculum. It is simply ’ that the 
father himself has not yet, in m^st cases, appieciated the value of instruction m 
improved methods of agriculture , he dots not understand it himself. 

28100, But you are up against the curious fact that your agricultural tiainin<y 
creates a very strong dismchration to put it into practice ?— Yes, generally, one finds 
that the people turned out from an agricultural college will go and farm ihemselves if 
they cannot get a post. To actually put their knowledge into practice on their own 
land IS really the second thing; the first thing is to get a post and advise somebody 
else to put his knowledge into practice. ^ 

^ 28101. You do not think it IS due to any defect in the curriculum ?— No, I do not 

think so. 


28103. Have you tried in this Province any co-operative societies specially for 
the improvement of farming, like better farming societies '—.No, we have not. 

28103 You wish the system of to be made simple and speedy : have vou 
any particular suggestion to make how to secure simplicity and speed m the distribu- 
tion of taccavi ?— Yes, but I would not like to put it forward now. If there was a 
man on special duty to take this thing up, between us we might be able to work out 
a scheme It is a thing which I have ducussed with Deputy Commissioners, how to 
make ifc easier and simplei. pj ww iw 


28104, Every revenue officer in the country would like to see it more simple and 
speedy ; it is a question of prac ti cil suggestions ?— It is a thing with regard to which 
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one might work out a system. Ic has to be looked at from two points of view, the 
security must be safeguarded, and yet vve should not hold to that security too tightly, 

Ir order to give t accan) i and when it is wanted, I think Government might 

take a few risks of losing the money occasionally, I think speed is the great thing, 

28105 You do not happen to know whether the loss to the Province on account 
of the remissions of tacc&vi is at all heavy ^ — I do not think it is, but I could not say 
definitely without reference to the figures 

28106 You propose that a whole-time officer should take up the question of land 
mortgage banks, could it be done by the Agricultural Economist^ — No, I do not think 
so. Of course, he would take uu the question, but he would not have the running of 
such banks. He would have to formulate schemes on which these banks could be 
started, but he would not have the run of them afterwards. That would b#* the kind of 
work which the Agricultural Economist might take up to begin with, but as soon as it 
became a running scheme he would hand it on, 

28107. I should like to ha\ea clearer idea of this officer you propose for invest!- 
gnting underground supplies of ivater, would that officer be under you or under the 
Revenue Department It is so largely a que-.tion of domestic water-supply that 
I should be inclined to pu» him under the Public Works Department. 

28108 Not under ).our depirtment? — No. 

2S109 In one Province we find that the officer in charge of wells and borings is 
under the Industries Department, doe« that strike you as sound?— No, not particularly, 
he should be under the Agricultural Department or the Public Works Department 
boring for water is largely a question of the Improvement of villages. 

28110. Is this remark of yours, that the Province is not yet prepared fcr cattle- 
breeding societies, based on experience P — My idea in puttirgthat remark in is that 
the whole conception of cattle breeding is in such a backwarc condition in the Province 
that until we get further on, fee our way, and get some decent herds of cattle started 
It would be premature to ot-irt cattle-breeding societies You ought to be able to give 
to such a society some clear line on whicn they can proceed, and which will lead them 
in a safe and sound direction. Until we have a little bit more experience and turn out 
herds which are valued and v\hich are suitable to the Province, I should not be 
inclined to launch on cattle-breedmg societies 

2S11 1. You are rather inclined to put economic investigations of villages under the 
DepartniCnt of Agriculture ?— Yes. 

28112 Do you think the Pepaitment of Agriculture has sufficient men with a 
knowledge of rural economics to guide this investigation ?— Yes, if we had a man 
appomted for the post. I see no other organisation in this Province to take it up, 1 
think we are more closely concerned with rural economics than any other department in 
the Province. 

28113 It is rather unkind of ^ou to put this work on your department. You 
would not object to the system obtaining in the Punjab of hitving a non-ofticial body 
with a Revenue Commissioner as the President?— Not a bit, if you could do it, that 
would be all right 

2811 I think if you had got to spread your improved varieties of seeds over 
96 per cent of your area, that is q”uite sufficient in hand for you without undertaking 
these additional duties from the revenue side? — I rather doubt whether we should be 
willing to take them on, but there is no reason why they should not be. We are the 
department more than all others closely connected, and our work is so bound up with 
the economic position of the rural inhabitant, that I think it is one of the functions of 
this department to go into that question. 9 

28115 You are directly under a Minister? — Yes. 

28116. Between you and the Minister, who is your Secretary ?-^T he Revenue 
Secretary. 

28117. he a senior officer of Government ?— Fairly senior, 

28118 He deals with the different branches?-^ He deals with agriculture, 
co-operation and industries. 
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ig. Cattle-breeding ? — It is not a separate thing. 

28120 Veterinary ?— Yes, it goes up to him separately 

Mr, Kamat You gave certain answers about the Pusa Institute, stating your 
View with reference to the position of Pusa in the agricultural hierarchy of the 
country. 

28121. I would like to ask you one or two questions about that point ’n order 

to clear uo certain aspects of the problem. When Lard Curzon instituted Pusa 

probably he did not contemplate the coming of the Reforms Under the Reforms 
now you have the Transferred Departments and so far agriculture is conceined, 
the Provincial Governments can go ahead as they like , you agree Yes. 

28122, Under the Lee Commission’s arrangements they cf»n also, it they 

choose to do so, recruit any technical expert independently of the Government of 

India? — Yes. 

2812^ You told us just now that so far as your Province is concerned, in the 
matter of nee and in the matter of cotton research .it any rite, you recevied the 
particular lead from i^usa by which vou coula recognise the special value of the 
Pusa institute j that is also correct ?- Yes, in the case of rice. 

28134. Now, in the first place in view of the consti<-utional position which I have 
just now described and also in view of the actual expenence of this Province which 
you admitted in this matter, I should like to ask y* u what should be tne futuie policy 
of recruitment, if Pusa is to be maintaired at a high level, I niean when the time for 
recruitment of special experts arrives^ Should men be leciuited who are of world 
wide reputation, who could really be of use to the Piovmces, or should there be men 
who are practically of the same calibre as one may have in the Provinces P— I think 
the calibre of the men at Pusa should be above that of men in the Piovmces. 


28125. That ought to be the guiding principle unless Pusa is to be continued in the 
position of something like the fifth wheel to the coach ? — It should be a central institu- 
tion to which provincial institutions could look for something better than they have 
m themselves. 

28126. And in our future policy of recruitment, should research officers in the Pro- 
vinces who may have done exceptionally good work, say, in rice or cotton or sugarcane j 
or anything else, not be taken up for Pusa ^*—1 should make the recruitment to Pusa 
a world wide thing, to get the best men you possibly could at the puce you 
could offer. 

28127. Can you attract such men at the present pay’^ — I do not know , I do not 
know if the appeal for recruits is made sufficient!) world wide. 


28128, But if your first principle is to be accepted, you would not mind any 
scale of pay ?— -Any scale of pay that will attract the men you want, 

28129 Now with regard to another point, You know in the Provinces the 
post of Director of Agriculture IS held, m many Provinces at any rate, by men who 
are scientific men at the present moment ? — Yes 

28130. Now, speaking impersonally, will you kindly tell which would be the 
better method, to have a Director of Agriculture who is an exceptionally good 
administrative officer, say, of the Indian Cml Service cadre, or t) allow this post 
to be held by a man who ou^ht to be really relieved for technical research work in 
the depattment I mean if he is a Chemist, allow him to do research work in 
chemistry,if heisaBoramst, allow him to do research work in botany and so on 
instead of makiug him do the routine work?— Even if he is a Cheraisi- or Botanist 
you want a man who has an all-round knowledge of the requirements of agriculture 
and therefore that man IS not necessarily a bad admimsrative officer , he may be an 
officer who could get hii> colleagues to combine together, as well as an officer who is 
entirely administrative At least there is ore aspect cf agriculture in which he has 
detailed knowledge, but a purely administrative officer has none. 

28131. In other words, the Director of Agnculture should kaow pre-eminently 

pX" irhTulid^M lgricuuum!''”'“' 

Almost every oflicer is in sympathy But the man who has specialised 

and m S iSI.? “7 “ “Y “J'^pathy at all with the Botanist or the ^Chtmist 

and to think bactenologically may be an absolute nuisance to him* 
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28133* Now about this scheme of yours for a central fund to help the Provincial 
Governments in the development of agriculture, you suggest a cess on certain crops 
which are expoited. Do you mean that it should be a flat rate of 8 annas for all crops 
or should it be, for instance, a rate of Re i per ton for ivheat, 8 annas for nee and so 
on ? — When I first worked it out, as a matter of fact I put it down as flat rate of 
Re i , but I thought it would be too much and I then put it down at annas 8. But this 
IS only to give an idea of what I had in mind , it might be a variable rate ; I should 
have a preferential scale, crops giving a large yield paying more and crops giving 
a smaller yield paying less 

28134. You agree that some sort of a scale would be desirable^ — Yes, it should 
be on a moveable scale. 

28135 On page 24 of your note regarding this grant to Proviiiuial Governments 
from the Central Fund you say th.it once the grant is made to a Provincej the Province 
should be given a free hand and there should be no control by the Government of 
India. Is that workable^ — I think it would be woikable There have been cases 
before where the Government of India made allotments to Provinces toi certain 
purposes 

2S136, Without asking for interference ^ — They give a grant for certain schemes 

2S137 Unconditionally^ — The scheme is Prst put up for their approval. 
We say “ we are going to do such and such a thing, we may open agricultural schools, 
we may employ a Botanist for rice.’* But when once a scheme is considered sound 
I think the provincial department should be allowed a free hand to carry on the 
work 

2S138. But because they give 'a grant, supposing they want seme sort ox direct 
or indirect interference would the Ministers tolerate that ^ — I do not think the 
Minister Would mind it if he were getting the grant fiom an outside fund for a certain 
bit of work. A report would be made on how the work was going on, and so on. 

28139. You suggest a PiovincialjVetennary Research! Institute Do you at the 
present moment take advantage of the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute ?— 
A good deal of advantage is taken of tha*, not directly by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, but more directly by the \’etennary Department 

28140. You want to separate the Research Institute from the Provincial 
Veterinary Department becau^'e you think the Imperial Institute is too far away or 
because it is not sufficient?— The problem is so big and so local in importance that 
both institutions might well be provided for, 

28141. You make a very significant statement regarding the middle class youth • 
“Agriculture will be more attractive to mid'*le class you’hs when it ’s made more 
profitable and when the general conditions of rural life become* such that educated 
men can feel there is full scope for their energ.es and abilities outside the urban areas”. 
Now, I read this in conjunction with another paragraph on page 6 of the Prov^incial 
Memorandum simply to bring out one aspect of wh >t I might call the agricultural 
psychology of the people The statement runs thus Many of the holdings (in the 
cotton tract of Berar) are of a good size and many of the bigger landowners take 
an active interest in agriculture ’% And you depict a picture how it has led to a rapid 
growth of gins and presses and to a belter realisation of the value of machineiy and 
of improved implements and so on. That only goes to prove that if people see there 
IS profit in the efforts they put in, no inducements by the department are necessary; 
am I right ^ — If it is profitable tpso facto it becomes attractive. 

28142. And, conversely therefore, in some Provinces whcie agncultuie is net 
likely to be profitable eithet because the holdings are only of 2 or 3 acres on an average 
or because the tract might be dry w^hatever the efforts of the people or the depart- 
ment, progress in agriculture must be %pso facto very very slow owing to sheer 
despair, do you agree? — Yes, 

28143 And it will be very difficult to improve conditions where nature contends 
against man ^—Yes. 

28144. Will you kindly give me so ne further information about the demonstrators 
which you hope to have when you expand your department You have at present 
only 21 demonstration plots. Of what character are they ? Are they on the 
Cultivators’ fields ? — We get small areas on annual lease for five years , there is not 
one close here, otherwise you could have seen it; there is one in the aujoining district. 

28x45. The point lam driving at is not the size of the plots, but the proportion 
their number bears to the four circles ? — You mean 21 are not enough? 
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28146. Yes^ — I think we want more. In fact, m my opinion, we want one such 
plot within easy reach of every village. 

28147, I think you have stated in this memorandum that you have in all 83 taluks 
and that you hope to have Uter on at least two kamdars to look after the 
demonstrtation work in each taluk , is not that the case ?— Yes. 

28148. You have at present only 21 demonstration plots for 83 taluks I wonder 
how many villages there are in each taluk oa an average, 75 villages P—More than 
that. 

Mr Wills : About 400 villages in each taluk. 

Mr, Kamat : Very well, multiplying 83 by 4‘'0 you get an enormous number of 
villages and I am just trying to point out that the 21 plots which you have at the 
present moment for these thousands of villages are hopelessly inadequate* 

28149. In this Province, is there no conflict between your department and the 
Irrigation Department ’ In some Provinces, we hive heard an entirely different 
story. For instance, how do they distribute water for sugarcane • is it by the 
acre, or by turns to each cultivator as be applies ? ~On the days on which it runs 
down the channel the water is given out If you would, I should like you to take 
evidence on this point from actual cultivators. 

Because in some other Provinces, the Irrigation Depart 1 ent has almost come 
to be called the ‘‘ irritation ” department. 

281 Sir Thomas MiAdlelon Is the Agricultural Department responsible for 
the supply of statistics to the Government of India ?--No, that is done by the 
Director cf Land Records- 

28151. So that you have no lesponsbility except to assist with the crop 
experiments ? — Yes, and a general survey of crop forecasts. 

281 52 Do you make that survey in consultation with the Director of Land Records 9 — 
We put up cur general notes on some of the crop forecasts , for instance, we are chiefly 
concerned with the final forecast on cotton , the Land Records staff are at liberty 
to consult the agricultural staff as much as they require. 

28153 In answer to Mr Kamat you agreed that the men employed at an 
Imperial Research Institute should bi of a somewhat higher calibre than the average 
men who are employed in research work in the provincial departments Yes, 

28154 Apart from the men, could you distinguish in terms of work between 
the types of activity that should be undertaken by central (departments and by 
provincial departments? — N I have not been able to distinguish between the types of 
work at all 


28155. I think you are a chemist who has given a good deal of attention to 
soil chemistry Yes, 

28156, Do you think it would be practicable for a central institution like Pusa to 
take up the general question of what one might call the soil bahnce -I think the 
question is rather too large a one to be brought under one head like that. 

28x57. Large in what sense ?— It covers too big an area 

28158. It is not very large in the other sense that it requires the collaboration of 
a number of very specialised workers ?— That is so. 

28159* Would it be possible provincialiy to get the group of specialised workers 
that would be necessary to study that subject m all its aspects It should he possible, 
and it would be possible, provided funds were provided , I see no reason why work of 
that sort should not be done in the Provinces. 

28160. In addition to at least one and possibly several chemists, you would 
require men who had specialised m protozoology, bacteriology, and soil fungi ?— 
Yes. 

28161. And, even if the funds were available, do you think it would be possible 
to secure a staff of that sort to work in a provincial area ?— I think so, because there 
should be no difficulty in getting a staff of that kind, provided men were trained for it 
if the need was felt and it was considered to be a a work that should be done , because 
if you were going to tackle a question like that at a central institution, you Would 
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want a very much larger staff of the same type of men to deal with the problem for 
the whole of the Provinces. 

28162. You would certainly want a larger staff, but m%ny of the persons employed 
would be of the Assistant grade working under experienced officers. Your objection 
IS that the conditions in India ^ary so widely that one central institution could not 
tackle, as Rothamsted does for England, this particular question ^ — Yes, and a man must 
be, I think> very much in touch with the Province in which he is working. 

28163. Would It not be possible to gel over the difficulty of touch with the 
Provinces by arranging for co-operative work e sampling and certain other 
matters being taken up locally, and the subject worked up at a central institution ^ — 
It would be possible, I think, for some of the work to be done in the Provinces and 
some at the central institution. 

28164 You recognise that for work of this discnption continuity is essential and 
continuity over a long term of years ^—Yes. 

28165. Do you think that if this question were tack’ed locally in Indian 
Provinces, there would be much prospect of securing the continuity which is required*^ — 
There is a danger of the work being broken off in the Provinces, on the 
oJier hand, if it were financed from an outside source where the funds were likely to be 
permanent and continuous, I see no reason why it should not be earned out in the 
Provinces. 

28166, If you had endowments — A fund which you knew was likely to continue 
for a good many years ^ 

28167. Do you think that work on such a subject as animal nutrition should be 
centralised or worked at provtnciall^ ? — There is a good deal of work that can be done 
in animal nutrition at a central institution, fundamental work, but I do not think that 
should in any way present or displace w’ork of the same type which could be done in 
a provincial institution. 

28168 It IS obvious that if there is work of a fundamental character in progress 
at a central institution, it would be ncce^^sary to have local work carried out on problems 
arising at the central institute ^ — Yes. 

28169. For work of the fundamental character to which you now refer, do you 
agree that it should proceed under the Agncutural Experts of the Government of 
India, or would you prefer» as in the case of soils, that strong local departments should 
be developed ?— 1 think work of that kind which is very new to India might as a start 
be done at the central institution, but I think it would be necessary to develop that 
work in the Province, because, wherever the central institute is situated, the conditions 
there may vary tremendously , for instance, I am not sure that all the work which is 
done at Bangalore, which is in a very nice climate, would be quite applicable to the 
conditions prevailing in the Central Provinces in the hot weather 

28x70. I have mentioned two examples ; are there any other lines that occur to 
you at the moment for which It would be desirable to work centially rather than 
provincially ^ — Such a thing, for instance, as agricultural meteorology, of which we 
practically know very little in this country, might be started at a central institut'on. 
We could not very well start that in a Province, because, to begin with, there is no 
staff , one does not know quite nhere to obtain a suitable man, 

28171. That is a subject we have recently started to work at in Britain, and in 
that particular case we have had to start most of the work locally ?—We h?ve estab- 
lished crop weather stations in a number of areas and the results are worked up 
centrally ^ But I think the Province would need a lead in that respect , we are rather 
in the dark regarding agricultural meteorology. Then again, on such a thing as soil 
physics, as a whole we are ra’ her in the dark about that. Although problems would 
have to be worked out locally, it would be well to get a lead from some central 
institution where they could probably employ a much better man for a certain number 
of years than we could hope to employ in a Province or in a number of Provinces, 

28172. Have you in your work as a soil chemist felt the need of a physicist^— 
Yes> more and more so 

28173. And you have felt that if there were a physicist available at a central 
institution he would have been of use to you He would have been very useful for 
consulting on various points. 
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28174. You have at present a 2 years’ course and also a 4 years’ course at Nagpur. 
We found in another Province that the detiand for the 2 years’ course had disappeared. 
Do you anticipate a falling off in the demand for the 2 years’ course in Nagpur, or are 
the prospects good ? — The 2 years’ course will take rather a different type of man from 
the 4 years’ course; the 4 >ears’ course is a much harder course The 2 years’ course 
provides for a man of a rather lower intellectual s*-andard, and perhaps a poorer man 
who could not afford to remain at a college for 4 years, 

28175 The idea, I think, of this 2 years* course vva5 to prepare men to go back 
and farm on their own estates ? — Yes, and to act as agents for other estates, and so 
on, 

28176 My point IS whether there is likely to be employment for such men in the 
Central Provinces ^ — I think there would be to a certain extent, because men of that 
type will always be obtainable at a much lower rate of pay than a man who has had 
a 4 yeatb’ course and has taken a degree At our present rat^s of pay for men of that 
kind, we start the 2 year men in the detartment at Rs. 50 a month, and the 4 year men 
at Rs 70 and Rs 80 a month, 

28177. reply to the Chairman you expressed the view that perhaps too much 
attention had been paid to agricultural science and too little to economics? -I think 
that was probably so in the early days of the ttachmg of agriculture. 

28 178, I notice that now you do a good deal of economics in the final year at 
Nagpur ? — That has been a gradual change in more recent years. Much more 
economics is taught now than when the agncutural college started, probably because 
there is much more material availab'e. « 

28179. You have just stated that the initial pay given to the 3 year man who 
enters the Upper Subordinate Service 1 he3 year enters the Lower Subordinate 
Service on Rs 50 and the four year man enters the Upper Subordinate Service on 
Rs 70 or Rs. 80. As a matter of fact, we have not yet recruited any man 
of the degree course because the college has onJy been afficiated about a year j but we 
have been recruiting men who have taken the longer course, on Rs 70 or Rs. 80 
according to the standard they reach at the final examination 

28180. What IS the pay on recruitment of men who enter the laboratories as 
Assistants ^ — We only take those men 10 the Upper Diviuon , they come in on Rs. 80 
because the recruitment to the scientific sections is rather less and we only have a few 
of them they have to be the very best men. 

281S1. you agree that besides being the best men they ought to be men who 
had a rather different t-aming, a more specialised training?— -They must have post- 
graduate training , we feel a need for that 5 in fact, we are now beginning to 
recruit graduates in pure science and then give them a specialised training. 

28182. You point out that a bureau to summarise the work done in the Provinces 
would be useful , is not t? at already provided by the Advisory Council of Pusa in 
connection with the publications of the memo’rs? — The only work that 1 know that the 
Advisory Board does is to scrutinise the memoirs. 

28183 ’■s ^SLid down as part of their duties that they should edit the memoirs? — 

I think also there is rather a fjeling in the Provinces that a memoir in any particular 
subject should be scrutinised rather more by a board of men with special knowledge 
of that subject than by a general advisory board such as the Pusa Board For instance, 
if a botani^ sends in a memoir it would, be better that that memoir .should be scrutinised 
by a nun bet of botanists than by a general advisory board. 

28184. I think that IS done , it is laid down that such papers may, at the 
discretion of the Council, be submitted to selected readers nominated by the Council. 
That does carry out ycur suggestion : they would obviously submit a botanical purer 
to botanists^ — I have known that feeling to be expressed amongst provincial officers.* 

28185. You point out thit the Agricultural Department would welcome any 
improved methois for wider and more timely discussion of weather forecasts. How 
do weather forecasts reach you s through the newspapers or by special telegrams^ — ^They 
do not reach me personally at all, I do not get any weather forecasts j I only get the 
local weather conditions. 

28186. Through the newspapeis?--yes 
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I, ^fanjemeat by which the departmeat ic diiectly informed 

by the Meteorological Office?— There is. no arrangement existing at present/ 

28188 You draw attention to the value of katanja cake for sutarcane have 
you been conducting anj experiments with tnat material? - Yes. ‘ 


28189. What is the composition?* Can you give the 
It IS between 4 and 4'J per cent , veiy much like castor c^ike, 
acting cakes 


percentage of nitrogen? — 
It is one of the rapidly 


28190* So that it has two qualities essential in a manure for sugarcane** Yes 

I might say that when we staited woik on that it ^as bought at an extremely cheap 
rate, since xve began to advocate Its use Its value IS now a-^preciated, has risen and 
the market rate his gone up. 

28191. I think you p-int out tnat the best cattle mth- Central Provinces are to 
be round in the areas in which th re is Ie..st grayling?*” Yes, that is so. 

28192 Can you tell us how the <attle are fed in those areas during periods of 
scarcity, that is between February and July? -The particular part which is referred to 
IS Berar where a good deal oijuar is grown , they are fed on theyzffir stalk which h 
stocked for the purpose. 


28i9'1< Is cotton seed not used ? — Yes, it is used as the concentrated food and the 
other as the bulky food. 


28194* Is cotton seed tbe mam concentrated food?*— Yes, 

28195 And that they have in abundance in Ber^r? — Yes. 

28196, You also point out that there is a decided tendency m recent years to cut 
down the area *eft as gnss holders in til'ed fields? Are these fields enclosed or open 
fields? — Open fields 

28197. The advantage ol gra^s borders can only be secured in an enclosed 
field? — Thegras** border in the open field is the only p'ace where the cattle can graze 

28198. It IS really comn on pasture ground ?*— Not always. It is just the border 
where the cattle can graze 

28199 In answering a question put by the Chairman I think you used tbe 
expression that if found econou ually aesirable the cultivators will take up fodder crop 
growing 1 do not qu te follow the i/ there As I see the position m the Central 
Provinces you have a scat city ot Ubour and a need for labour-saving implements , to 
use these implements effectively you mu'it have good cittle ?— Yes, nut o* e has to 
convince the people that this is an econom'C suggestion, and economic practice that it 
IS worth doing. 

28200. So that the if is in the mind of the cultivator, and not in your mind ?— No. 

28301. You have a scheme hete fer using the forest areas for breeding purposes 
I take it that you are thinking of bullock breeding and not bull breeding ? — In the early 
stage it will be bullock breeding until we have established a really good herd with 
which we hope to turn out bulls. The ultimate object is a bull breeding centre, but in 
reaching that object we shall produce a good number of bullocks and shall continue to 
produce wheie the animals are not up to the standard of bulls required. 

28202 I hope that before that tin e comes you will have removed the if from 
the cultivator’s mind ?- Yes , as a matter of fact when a man has an animal that he 
really values he takes the trouble to feed it. This is particularly the case in the cotton 
tracts, because there the animals are of a higher class. ^ 

28203. Mr* Kamai * I have just One or two quf-stions to ask you, In this Province; 
you have attempted to achieve one or two things and one of them is the regulation ot 
the cotton markets in Berar. On the w'hole, do you think the rules are successful ? —As 
I said before, in theoiy I think they are successful j in practice difficulties arise, 

28204, In framing them was the initiative taken by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or was it by the Local Government 9 — It dates back before the days of the 
Central Cotton Committee. 
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38205 # So that it was the Provincial Government which took the initiative and 
flamed the rules ? — It was a local body of some kind, I am not sure at this date whether 
it was the Local Government or the local market committee, but the framing of these 
rules was taken up long before the Indian Central Cotton Committee was started. 

3820? Do you think that similar rules are capable of achieving some success even 
in other markets like gram markets I think so 

28207. think that tne experiment is woith trying Yes, I do. 

28208, Now about consolidation of holdings, eiltlioigh vou do not like to go into 
details about consolidation in Chhattisgarh, I date say you can just give me a rough 
idea of what you have been able to achieve in this Piovmce ?— The consoliaation of 
holdings is not under the Agncultuial Department at all. It is either under the 
Commissioner of Settlements or the Commissioner of the Divi&ion All the informa- 
tion that has been supplied has bsen in the form of pam ^hlets, but the Agncultuial 
Department has not come irto the scheme as yet 

28209. And >ou have no opportunity of observing the principles on which it was 
done in Chhattisgarh? — It ib only just being done here 

28210. I am asking you because another Provincial Government, Bombay, is just 
introducing legislation, in fact it has framed a Bill and I imagine certain principles of 
consolidation which you by experience may have found essential here may be of some 
use or application in that Province? — I think the position in Bombay is very much the 
same as it is here. We are feeling the way. 

2S211. But here one advantage IS that you have got the malguzari tenure system 
which applies to the whole village and not to each cultivator, so tnat this consolidation 
is probably facilitated by the fact that you have a specially convenient tenure 
here? — No, I do not think so. It was started owing to the fact that the great necessity 
for it forced itself on our notice 

28212. You think the principles of consolidation tried here aie also lively to 
succeed m the case of ryotwari tracts?— I could not give you an opinion on that. 

28213 Pfe/. Canguleex Is there any demand from the public or the depart- 
ment? — There is a great demand from the public, but whether it will work out or not 
we do not know. 

28214. Mr, Kamntx Do you think that ccnsolidation would not be sufficiently 
successful merely by the spontaneous efforts of the cultivatoi^> ? — I very much doubt it, 

28215. And legislation is the only method on which one can rely?— I think 
legislation is necessary. 

28216. Sir Henry Lamrencex You have a budget of about 17 lakhs ?— Yes. It is 
between ii and i 4 lahhs for agriculture alone. 

28217 That IS about 3 per cent of the revenues of the Piovmce?—'! could not say 
without referring to the figures. 

28218. And how much do you want?— I put up schemes for an additional two 
to three lakhs V' e might continue that almost indefinitely* 

28210. Would you spend usefully an increased sum of two or three lakhs a year 
for an indefinite number of years ?~Yes, provided we get the staff, and I think that wc 
shall get the staff more easily in the near future. 

Th^ Chatrman i That is the limiting factor 

f , 28320. Sir Henry Lawrence • If you can get the staff to continue the expansion 
your department, yOu can increase ycut expenditure, between two to three lakhs every 
year for some years to. come, up to a total of 30, 40 or 50 lakhs ?— Well, 1 have not 
looked so far ahead, but I think we can easily do with 30 lakhs at no distant date. 

28221. Sir Thamcts Middleton * You are thinking of the expansion of the district 
offices mainly ?— 'I he expansion of all sections. 

b8222. Dr. H^^der t Supposing 700 were a cotton grower \n the Berars, what dues 
would you have to pa, if 70U carted your cotton to the market?— It all depends on 
bow 1 sold It j if through a broker I should have to pay his dues. 
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28223. But supposing you keught it yourself on a cart> you would have to pay 
Rs 2 for octroi Huty and for the market two annas a cartload ? —Something like that 
but I am not sure wnat it is 

20224. And there is in addition, what is known as forced charity for which you 
pay another 2’annas? — As a matter of fact, the information supplied by this Government 
IS as follows Rs. 2 octroi , 8 annas market charge per cart of about 600 lbs, 
and 3 annas brokerage for 40 j lbs. These are the figures given on page 10, para- 
graph 22 (page 3 above) , I do not think that i* the case in Nagpur, 

2822$ Is this rate of duty general? Does it apply to all tracts It varies from 
place to place. The Nagpur rate is a particular rate, 

Mr» Wills: It has just been reduced at Nagpur from Rs. 2 to Re i. 

28226. Dr Hyder Do you regard tha^ as a healthy sign — Yes, from the point 
of view of the cultivator. 

28227. Because the duty is initidlly paid by him?— Yes. 

28228 You speak of the cultivator having a share in the general educational 
movement. Have you come across many Chamars ^n&^Mah(rs who Inve benefited 
by the establishment of primary and secondary schools ? Take the Chhattisgarh 
Division in which these two ^ChcLmars and Makars — predominate. Have they 

benefited by these schools? — I could not say because I do not know the number of 
Chamars and the lower castes attending the «chools 

28229. Have you ever come across a Chamar who was a matriculate in the 
Central Provinces I cannot think Oi any Chamar at present, but T know of some 
other low caste men who have matriculated. 


Sir S, M, Chitnavis Makar graduate, not Chamar ? 

28230 Dr Hyder Chamars and Makars in the Chhattisgarh Division are 
purely cultivators ? — Y es. 

28231 I thought that these were the people with whom you had to deal as 
Director of Agriculture ?— We have only really begun to teach the agricultural 
population to the extent that we sie It worked out, and natuially it is easier to deal 
with the literate than with the illiterate class 


28232. How aie you coping with this nuisance of kans grass ? — By ploughing it 
up with suitable ploughs. 


28333, And you have had success ? — Yes, 


28334, How are these crop forecasts prepared here ?— They are prepared 
entirely in the office of the Director of Land Records by the land revenue staff. 


28235. know anything about them ? — Yes, only with regard to cotton 

for which wc are responsible. 

28226 Could you define the teim « normal » or ‘ standard outturn ' ? What do you 
mean by those terms?— Normal outturn is an Outturn which a man would generally 

expect. 

28237 Is that >our standard cutturn Would that be your standard 

outturn, taking good and bad years alike?— Yes. 

28238. When the Revenue Department institutes these crop-cutting experiments 
they carry them on over a large number of years and then come to some decision as 
to the normal or standard outturn ? Yes, 


28239. Are both those terms the same I think they are. 

28240. You measure your normal outturn in terms of annas. j6 annas 

•standard crop ?— No. That is more than the standard. 13 3 is the normal, 

28241. Your standard would be 13-3 also Yes, expressed in an anna outturn, 

28242. If I asked you to prepare a crop forec^s^ you would Have to bok at 
the crop and take its condition into account How are you going to correla e the esU 
mate accpyding to your eyes witn this standard of normal outturn ? Will it be m 
^rms oi aacas 9'-*Y^3j above ot below normal. 
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28243' Then you have to correlate that with another quantity, the yield in 
maunds or whatever your unit of measurement may be P-*Yes. 

28244 From that you find the outturn ?— Yes The normal outturn of wheat 
in a certain district might bo ^oo lbs, an acre, and that would b^ the 133 anna 
outturn. 

28245. Lawrence Do you deal with this estimation officially ’—No. 

28246* Dr.Hyder, In your opinion, is the Pevenue Depaitment qualified^ t® 
undertake work of this kind?— The great point is thnt in order to eliminate anything 
above or below the average you mu«t get a large amount of da^l The revenu® 
authorities are able to collect far n.ore figures than we can. VVe have only one Agricul- 
tural Assistant for every two tahsUs and he is a junior u an without much experience 
and cannot give a very valuable opinon. He merely consulta leading cultivators on 
what they think the outturn is. On the other hand, the revenue people can collect far 
more figures than we can and by collecting a large amount i.f data like that the 
extremes are eliminated. 

28247. How many ploughings do you give for wheat m Berar ’—it is not usual 
to give many 

28248. Do you think you would get a larger outtuin with an increase in the 
number of ploughings ?— It IS satisfactory to give deep ploughings every few years 
to help to retain the rather low rainfall in“Bcr. r. 

28249 You said in reply to a question by Sir Ganga Ram that much of the 
rainwater drains off the land. Is soil erosion a serious pioblem in your part of the 
world ?— In a good many places it is Sir Ganga Ram was talking chiefly of irrigation 
tanks, which are generally constructed in districts where the rainfall is high lather 
than in Berar where the rainfall is generally low. 

28250. Looking at the natural configuration of the countiy, it seemed to me as 
if soil erosion would be an important pioblem here ?— In many places? it is very 
serious. 

28251. You are benefiting Bombay at your expense. The Tapti carries a lot of 
water?— It carries some, but most of the rivers flow to the other side. 

28252. With regard to the diminution cf the area under wheat? has this taken 
place entirely in yom* main wheat tract? — There has been a big reduction in 
the wheat area in Berar in recent years Tl ere is not a very heavy rainfall 
there and, with the rise in the price of cotton, land that used to be un" er wheat 
IS now being put under cotton. 

28233 Has there been a diminution in the wheat tract ?— Not a serious one. 

28254. Do you know anything about the cobt of raising wheat ? Has that 
gone up ?— The cost of all agncultuial operations has gone up with the rise in 
the price of labour, seed and so on. 

28255. Was there much importation of wi.eat ii to the Central Provinces 
25 ) ears ago?— 1 should think there was a good deal. 

28256. Has there been any increase since m that impoitation?-'-Not that 
I know of. 

28257. Apart fiom this question of substituting cotton in the Berars, you are 
in a position to import more wheat and therefore you do not grow moie? This 
explains to some extent the diminution of the area of wheat in your northern 
tract? — ^Yes 

28258. Mr, Wills • It IS due to the expansion of cotton owing to its high 
price ?— A good deal of land has gone out of cultivation owing to the growth of 
ha 7 s grass. If that is brought back it will increase the area under wheat. 

28259 The bans grass has affected the wheat area ?— Yes, to a greater extent than 
the cotton area. 

^ 28260. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is this figure of for normal outturn the 
figure accepted by the revenue regulations ? ~ I think it is. It represents the outturn 
which a man has a right to expect, 
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28261. Mt, Wills : We had a system by which 100 was regarded as the normal 
and 130 corresponded to the i6 anna crop, roo being equivalent to 13*3 annas, which 
IS regarded as the normal. That system has been changed?— I am not sure when 
the change took place, but 13*3 is now the normal crop, 16 annas is a full crop 
and 20 annas would be a bumper crop. 

28262. Prof Gangules : With regard to facilities for post-graduate training, 
how many students do you know of who have gone to Europe for advanced studies 
in agriculture ?— A good many have been to America and I have had three men come to 
see me in the last month or two who have trained themselves at their own expense, 
two abroad and one in India. 

28263. Do most of the n go at their own expense ? — A good many do. 

28264* In view of those circumstances, do you think it would be better to have 
such facilities in India ?— The trouble with these men who come back with this 
training is that it is difficult to find them employment, and until we can see 
how to find employment for men who are already trained at their own expense I 
should not be prepared to suggest any further facilities for training men in India. 

3826^. Do I understand thit you would not have any post-graduate training 
either in Iniia or abroad ?— I would not give any particular facilities for it at present 
until we see how things develop We do not want to create the men before we create 
the posts. 

28266. You would agree with me that the development of agriculture depends on 
our getting the best men P— Yes. 

28267. Would you like to see Pusa developed into a sort of Rothamsted in 
India?— I should. 

28268 Bwth for central research work and post-graduate training ?— Yes. 

28269. Are you a member of the Board of Agriculture ?— Yes 

28270. Would }ou tell us what you think of that body and how it functions ?— 
The difficulty is that there is no force behind their recommendations Their 
recommendations, in many cases, have been excellent, but there was nothing 
to press the local Government or the provincial department to put them into 
operation There have been many occasions on which additions to the strength ot 
pr^ovincial departments have been strongly advised by the Central Boird of Agri- 
culture, but when It comes to finding the money, the provincial departments cannot 
always get it, and so this advice falls to the ground. 

28271. You have already given us an idea of your research work, are any 
experiments for the purpose of retention of soil moisture being carried on here?— Most 

of our cultivation experiments, deep ploughing cultivation different implements and :,o 

on, have as their main object the retention of soil moisture. 

28272. You are tackling the problem of dry farming?- Yes; a great deal of the 
farming in the Central Provinces is nothing but dry farming. 

28273. Have you explored the possibilities of introducing hemp cultivation ?— 
A good deal of hemp is grown in parts of the Province. 

28274 Are there great possibilities in that direction?— It must be remembered 
that hemp is a crop which all cultivators will not touch. 

28275. Why?— Tnere is a prejudice .against it, it is not a crop of universal 
application, 

28276. P^^/ Gangulee: I was asking about sann hemp?— hemp will 
only be grown by certain classes. There is not much reluctance to grow it as green 
manure, hut as far as the processes of retting and preparation of fibre are concerned, 
there is’ definitely a dismcfination on the part of many classes to touch the crop. 

28277, Even if it pays Yes, even if it pays, 
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28278. On page 39 of the Provincial Memoiandum, a statement is made that the 
water requirements of the wheat crop have been workei out under different soil 
conditions , could you kindly submit tothe Commission a statement showing the 
results of your experimeuts ^ — We could get a statement of the kind prepared, if you 
would like to have it. 

28279. We have had considerable discussion on water requirements? — This is for 
the wheat crop, 

282^^0. Have you extended it to sugarcane ? —We have a good deal of information 
regarding the recommendat ons for the amount of water to be put on to various crops, 
and I think I could collect it for you. 

28281. Are these results obtained by following Dr, Leather’s work at Pusa ?-«- 
These are field experiments. 

2S282. If I understand aright, the chief achievements of your department is th e 
suppl\ of pure seed of rice and cotton ? — Yes and wheat. 

28283. Do you certify pure seed growers? — We recognise them, 

2S284. You do not certify them ^ — We do not give them a certificate, they are 
recogaiicd by us as pure seed growers. 

28285. What step is then taken to ensure the continuance of pure seed? — The 
growing crop is carefully inspected by officers of the Agricultural Department. 

282^6. From the chart tlat you have given us, I see that you have Seed 
Unions here ? — Yes, 

28287. Could you tell us the function of the Seed Unions ? — The Seed Unions 
are organisations for the continual propagation of improved seed. They are working 
quite satisfactorily in this the nee tract. They worked for a long time in Berar, 
but in recent years they have rather fallen on evil days, they are only a partial, 
succeso , owing to the prevalence of wilt in cotton, a wilt-resisting variety is wanted. 
I think, as soon as we ha\e a variety of cotton which will meet present demands, 
these cotton Seed Unions will function again. The essential thing for a Seed 
Union is that it should supply seed which is m great demand. 

26288. As far as the nee tract is conceined, they are working quite satis- 
factorily ? — Yes. 

38289. In answer to IVlr Calvert, you stated that you proposed to make 
demonstration farms pay propose to make demonstration plots pay. We should 

like to make demonstration farms pay but they are combined with the seed business 
and for that particular reason they are in many cases rather over-capitalised* * 

28290. 1 see that the cost per acre in that farm is Rs. ill?— Yes, That is 

the Waraseoni farm, but a good deal of that is sugarcane. 

28291, Do you think you can make that farm pay ?— I think so. 

2-292 With regard to the difference in prices between the rice tract and the 
cotton tract, how does the price of food grains within any nee or wheat tract compare 
with that in the cotton tract P— -Food grams in the rice tract are the cheapest, ^ 

28293. And the u heat tracts? -There is not much difference between the wheat 
tracts and the cotton tracts. I should think that the cotton tract is a little bit 
dearer altogether. 

26294. I am talking sbout food grain prices, not cotton prices ?— I should think 
that the prices in the cotton tracts are dearer than those m the wheat tracts and 
the prices in both the cotton and wheat tracts are dearer than those in the rice 
tracts. ^ 


28295. Chairman * I cannot understand the position as it exists with regard 
to the malguzar who lends money to the cultivator on the security of his land. * He 
is of the same class, as a rule, as the cultivator ? — Frequently. 


28296, So, it does not mean that the land passes from 
to the non-cultivating classes ?— Not necessarily. 


the cultivating classes 
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88297 * Although, on occasions, it might do so Yes, if the man advancing 
money happens to be of another class. 

28298. I think you may like to know that a gentleman, Rao Bahadur 
M. G. Deshpande, whose written evidence is before the Commission, tells us in his 
answer to our Question 3 on Demonstration and Propaganda “ M) experience as a 
member of the Board of Agriculture, Central Provinces, shows that money for 
research IS generally comparative! V easy to obtain, but the provision of funds for 
propaganda is almost ludicrously imdequate” Have you anything to ^ay on that?’ — 
I think, comparatively speaking, far more money goes into piopaganda than into 
research, but the propaganda work covers the whole of the Province and its needs 
cf course -.re far greater, there is no comparison between the two objects 

28299. I wart you to understand Mr Deshoande’s point, that the provision of 
funds for propaganda is ludicrously inadequate, he complains that propaganda does 
not get enough — That is quite so, because we want to double our propaganda an'' 
extension staff by increasing the number of Agnculturrfl Assistants Now, if we double 
the number of Assistants m, say, the botanical section, it would mean adding on 
perhaps SIX men, whereas, if we double it in the demonstration and extension section 
it means adding on perhaps hurdred men. 

28300. Are you sattsBei yourself that the balance betw'een the two sides of the 
budget is good? —I should like to expand derronstratmn work quicker, but then of 
course it takes far more money to do that. 

28301. Will you tell the Commission, quite shortly, what the experience of this 
Provincial Government has been in its attempt to provide vocationcd middle schools in 
agriculture. The Provincial Memorandum, on page ^3, paragraph 144 (page 22 above) 
says Certain attempts have, however been made to meet the demand that definite 
agricultural instruction should be imparted in rural schools. The most important of 
these was the opening of two schools in the year 1918-19,006 in the wheat tract and 
the other in the rice tiact Could you give the history of these two schools These 
two schools were started largely as vocational schools, that IS, to take boys, of an age 
from II to !4, and teach them the rudiments of agriculture, based on a pimiaiy school 
course, One school is at Chandkhun, 16 miles away from Raipur, and the other 
school is at Powarkhera, which is 4 miles from Hoshangabad. The conditions in 
those two tracts are entirely different, and live have a different type of landholder 
The Hoshangabad landholder is much more enterprising and rather more advanced, 
the local man here IS, as a class, rather backward. Neither of these schools really 
caught on, for various reasons, and we did not have the boys coming to them. 

28302. Were those schools of the Loni type? Are you familiar with the Loni type 
of school P— I have heard a good deal of the Loni type of school. In these two schools 
agriculture was being taught as a vocation,the boys were being taught technical agriculture. 
As soon as it was found that no posts were obtainable, or at least that they were not 
guaranteed although in some cases they were obtainable, the number of boys graduilly 
fell off , the whole questu n of vocational training was carefully gone into by the Cential 
Provinces Government, and they came to the conclusion that these schools should be 
closed. But, at the last moment, I v.as able to get the Director of Public Instruction, 
to modify his draft resolution to keep on the Powarkhera school and to give it a fres>h 
start with a changed syllabus. We made general education, including Engli^^h, the 
feature of the school, coup’ed with agriculture, not agriculture as the pnirary 
thing with a certain amount of general education added, but general education with a. 
certain amount of agriculture. That caught on, and a large number of the cultivators 
in the locality were very keen on this school and they sent then boys to it. They had 
got people from a number of places, and eventually got this school recognised as an 
agricultural middle school , that means that the boys of the school are now able to 
proceed to the high school and from there will be able to matriculate, and we hope 
that in years to come those of the boys who go to high school will provide some of 
the best recruits to the Agricultural College. 

28303. Do you teach them English still We teach them English. The change 
we made in the ordinary middle school prospectus, which the Education Department 
accepted, was that instead of natural science we should teach agriculture and instead 
of drawing we should teach field surveying, that is about all the difference. 

28304. Prof, Ganguteei Is agriculture taught by the ordinary teacher P— 
The ordinary teacher of the school, assisted if necessary by the Agricultural Assistants 
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OB the farm. Originally the masters were all given a special training at the 
Agricultural College. That school is now full, but as it is still in the nature of an 
experiment, we are not adding to the permanent buildings ; we are trying to find out 
how it goes on, it appears to be a success, but we shall not really know about it for 
a year or two, until we see what the future careers of the boys are. But there is a very 
strong demand for a school of that type in other districts. The school is eKtretnely popular, 
and we have had to turn away a large number of applicants We are asked to make 
provision for lOO more boys In order to provide the teaching staff, we had to transfer 
to it teachers from other schooU, It is a 4 years’ course , agriculture is one of the 
subjects on the curriculum, and they have a certain amount of practical work. 
I believe that the practical work is a genuine thing, 1 have often paid surprise visits 
to the school, and have found the boys engaged in real practical work. 

28305. The Chairman: the school is in your budget?— It is entirely under 

our control, 

28306 What prospects of official employment has the boy, who goes there today?— 
We offer them no piospect of employment at all. We hope that his father, if he has 
no intention to send him to the high schocl, will take him back on his own land, 

28307, You have not yet had time to judge the results ’—It has been going only 
for a short time • the first batch of b.'iys from the school are entering the high school 
this year. 

28308, Sir Thomas Middleton: Were these schools started as a result of the 
conference on agricultural education at Simla’ — Yes. 

28309. The Chairman • What do you mean exactly when you say they are based 
on a primary school course j do you mean there is a primary section linked’ — ^They 
come to us from the primary school 

28310 You have not got a primary section linked to the school P— No, but the 
present arrangement is entirely experimental, and though there is a big crowd at the 
school ve have not spent money on ^ucca buildings^ because we want to see how the 
experiment works. 

28311. Can you tell the Com nission whether you ivn-»w definitely of any parents 
who have sent their boys to the school, with a view to their being more efficient 
cultivators’ — No, I cannot say that they have sent them there because they want 
them to be more efficient cultivators. A good many parents have sont them there 
because they wanted their boys to have an education which wou'd ht them to go back 
to the land, and also some boys were sent there because they were boys who were 
going back to thejand and they wanted them to have a general education of the standard 
given to other boys of the satr e class 

28312 Do you think you fee any signs of a growing demand for general education 
amongst cultivatots for their sons ’ - Yes , in certain tracts particularly. 

28313. In particular trart’^, you definitely see an increase in the demand?— Yes; 
I think, at the present time, we could open a number of schools of this type, but I do 
not krow how it will be in four or five years’ time, when they have seen what it 
leads jto 

■28314. You are going carefully ?— Yes, entirely as an experiment. You will have 
an opportunity of seeing the school on the 29th The other school is closed. 

fThe witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 


Note on Silage making in the Central Provinces and Serar By 
Mr. S. T. D. WALLACE, Deputy Director in charge. 
Animal Husbandry. 

Pievious to the year 1920 the making ot silage was confined to the Agricultural 
College farm on w'hich a tower silo had been built for demonstration purpose 
in connection with the teaching of the students. Excellent results were obtained 
from the use of pit silos on Telinkheii Dairy farm during the year 1921-22 in 
consequence of w^hich pit silos were constiucted on all Government cattle- 
breeding farms in the Provinv.e during the following years The pits w^ere in 

nearly every case filled in with green jnai which had been passed through a 

fodder cutter driven by a small 3 H P engine. The pits were in the majority 
of cases filled at the end of October and opened at the end of April. It was 
found that cattle very quickly learned to eat the silage and after a few days 
ate It greedily. 

In October 1923 tw^o demonstrations w^eie given in Wardha district The 
engine and fodder cutter had to be sent by rail and at each centre 7 uar cut from 
an area of about three acres was chaffed and put into a small pit These 
demonstrations were largely attended and it was found that the material put 
into the pit produced excellent silage w^hen the pit w^as opened in the following 
April Two or three similar demonstrations wdre given in the following 
year and it w^as found that in each case the xillage cattle soon learned to eat 
the silage greedily The chief objection raised b^y the villager was that he 
lost the gram and it w^as difficult to convince him that he was not a loser thereby 
as the gram was recovered as feed On the other hand, it was admitted by 
everybody that the fodder produced was of excellent quality that cattle ate it 

readily and it \vas a great impiovement on the usual dry grass or karbi stalks 

on which the cattle usually existed at that time of year 

It has been proved that a pit silo properly sited and provided with a 
Kttfcka loot of grass will keep silage in perfect condition through a rainy season 
and tw'o hot weathers at least An experiment is now being carried out at 
Telinkheri in wdiich a gram jtun was used The gram was allow’ed to harden 
and heads wxre removed before the crop was cut. At the time of filling the 
fodder into the silo pit it w^as observed that although the bottom leaves of the 
plant were yellow^ the stalk sti41 contained sufficient juice to render the production 
of silage fairly hopeful. These expenments wdl be earned out during the 
coming hot weather 

It is found that cattle f6d on silage in the hot weather keep in much 
better condition and that milch cattle do not dry off so quickly and give more 
milk than others which receive the ordinary dry roughage. A senes of feeding 
experiments have been arranged to test the value of silage as a feed as an 
economical proposition against the feeds usually available during the hot 
weather 

During 1925, the number of demonstrations in villages w^ere increased to six. 
This increase was due to the purchase of a motor lorry which made the trans- 
port of the engine and fodder cutter from one point to another much easier The 
period during which silage can be made from 7 uar is limited to a period 
of about three weeks at the end of October. 

Grass silage has also proved to be successful if proper care in siting pits is 
taken, on Government farms, however, juar has up to date been found to be 
the best fodder to use as it produces the greatest bulk and quality from a given 
area. 

It has been found that an engine and fodder cutter costing about Rs. 1,000 
is quite suitable for chaffing the juai. Chaffed juar packs tighter into the pits 
and reduces w^aste, the silage is also much more ecoiiomically removed from 
the pit. 

Tower silos are expensive to construct and fill, there is a greater percentage 
of waste than m a well-made pit $iIol The following is a rough estimate of 

Mr F. J. Flymen 
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tfee cost of producing silage from an acre of good jtiar yielding 8 tons per acre 
of green fodder or 3^- tons dry matter: — 

Cultivation!, manure and seed ... Rs 20 per acfe. 

Harvesting and filling into pits . Rs. 6 „ „ 

The cost of digging the pit depends on the nature of the soil, but it is a work 
which can be earned out during a slack season of the year 

An average grass btr may be estimated to yield 1,000 lbs of dry grass per 
acre which cut, carted and delivered m Nagpur is valued this year at 100 lbs. 
per rupee. 

The cost of the dry matter in an 8 ton crop of silage works out at about 
70 lbs. per rupee, if the green fodder is valued at 200 lbs to the rupee. 

The feeding value of the dry matter in silage ’S undoubtedly of a higher 
standard than that of the dead grass which is cut and called hay. 

The system of ensilage would prove a valuable method of improving and 
increasing the fodder supply of these Provinces.’ It is of undoubted value to 
milch stock at a time w4en no other succulent fodder is available except in 
irrigated areas. 

Silage made from grass would be much better fodder than the hay produced 
by leaving the grass to wither and die before cutting, moreover certain varieties 
of grass would be more palatable in the form of silage than in the form of hay. 

Supplementary Note by Mr. F. J. FLYMEN, Director of 
Agriculture. 

Silage. — 1. It cannot be said ihat the practice of feeding silage has made 
much progress in this Province- The following reasons militate against its 
adoption * — 

(a) Lack of conviction that it is a sound economic proposition. More 

work on this aspect of the question has still to be done. 

(b) The poorer cultivator is not in a position to adopt it, the well-to-do 

man has not shown much willingness to do so. 

(c) There is a certain amount of risk that a juar crop grown for the prepara- 

tion of silage will prove to be too light ^ owing to unsatisfactory 

climatic conditions- In such a case tl^ere is a natural tendency to 

harvest the crop as an ordinary grain crop. 

2. It may be noted that at “the Telinkheri Co-operative Dairy where the 
crop IS grown and silage is prepared under the * supei vision of officers of fhe 
department, the gaolt members of the society are much m favour of using silage 
for their mjich cattle in the hot weather. 


Mr. F. J. Pl^men, 
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Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL POWAR, B.A., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Eastgrn Circle, Raipur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question s.— Agricultural Education. — (i) The supply o£ teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient in my circle. 

(ii) Chhattisgarh is the most backward division in an educationally backward 
Province, It therefore stands in the greatest need for extension of teaching facilities, 

(ill) It is most desirable that teachers in village schools should be drawn from 
the agricultural classes, A teacher not belonging to these classes usually finds it very 
difficult to understand properly the home conditions, habits and psychology of children 
belonging to these classes. 

(iv) There is no particular school imparting agricultural education in my circle 
Two small schools were attached to farms at Labhandih and Chandkhuii, but they had 
to be closed for want of pupils. In the light of experience gained in these institutions, 
I am inclined to think that there is no demand for purely agricultural schools. On 
the other hand, I suggest that the existing vernacular schools in the rural areas tray 
be utilised for agricultural education. Small plots may be attached to selected 
village schools and the text-books may contain a large number of subjects cn farming. 
My information is that a large number of rural schools are poorly attended, which 
may be due to the fact that the present system of education given in these schools is 
not suited to the needs of the agricultural classes. If my proposals are accepted and 
if the instruction in the village school is given definitely on agricultural ltne«, the 
farmers will readily see the benefit of sending their boys to school. This will mean 
more correlation between the activities of the Education Department and the 
Agricultural Department. 

(v) The prospect of getting Government service is the main incentive which 
induces boys to join agricultural classes. 

(vi) No 

(viii) There are nature study plots attached to the two normal schools in the circle. 
The pupil teachers who study in normal schools are said to be taking interest in these 
plots. There are at present no school farms, but there are proposals to throw open 
the existing demonstration plots at Baloda Bazar and Champa for teaching agriculture 
to the pupils in the vernacular middle schools in these places in their spare hours. 

(ix) Government service. 

(x) At present, farming does not hold out a^ good prospects as can be secured 
by an intelligent youth in orher walks of life and also the life of an agriculturist is 
hard. Therefore, in order to make agriculture attractive to middle-class youths 
agricultural qualifications should receive more consideration than at present in selecting 
candidates for the Revenue Department or in other departments where the officers have 
to deal with agriculturists 

(xi) Yes. 

(xn) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by intensive propaganda 
and cinema. 

(xlii) The administration should remain in the hands of the Education Depart- 
ment, but the supervising staff of the department should be partly recruited from the 
graduates of the Agricultural College. 

Question 3 — Demonstration and Propaganda. — { a ) The following measures 
have been successful in influencing and improving the practice of agriculture — 

(1) Seed and Demonstraiion farms* — On these farms the advantages of improved 
methods of cultivation, improved seed and improved implements are demonstrated, 
A large number of agriculturists visit these farms and are well impressed with them 

(2) Agricultural Assoc^at^ons . — There are District Associations, Tahsil Associa- 
tions> and Circle Associations. The members of these associations undertake to 
demonstrate on their own farms the improvements recommended by the department 
and thus help in popularising them. These demonstrations When properly conducted 
by private individuals go a long Way in convincing people of the benefits to be 
derived from the improvements recommended. 

(3) Demonstration ^lotsjor defimte ;purposes* — Land for these plots is taken in 
selected centres on lease from cultivators for a period of five years. On the expiry 
of this period, another, plot in a different Centre is taken. These plots when managed 
successfully under Conditions obtaining in villages have far-reachiftg influence on the 
cultivation in the neighbourhood* 

(4> Agtttultural shows and fairs. 

R* B. Lit Fowar ^ 
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(5) Smaller practical demonstrations carried on by the Agricultural Assistants 
from village to village, 

(6) Distribution of pamphlets and bulletins describing in simple language the 
improvements recommended. 

(7) Lantern lectures 

(h) A well Oiganised intensive propaganda on the aforesaid lines with a view to 
impress on the cultivatoi the importance of agricultural improvement is very necessary. 
A cinema will be of great help for this purpose. 

(r) Education and intensive propaganda among the agriculturists accompanied 
by practical demonstrations will induce cultivators to adopt expert advice more 
freely 

i^d) The following may be mentioned as striking in:.tances of the success of 
demonstration and propaganda work — 

(1) Introduction of seed of the improved varieties of paddy, wheat and sugarcane 
and the cultivation of ground-nut in the Eabtem Circle 

(a) Introduction ot the ridge and furrow method of planting cane and use of oil- 
cake as manure for the crop. 

(3) Introduct.on of iron cane-crushmg mills and improved furnace for boiling 

gur. 

(4) Introduction of light iron ploughs and winnowing machines. 

Question 5. — Finance.— (u) Co-operative credit societies should finance culti- 
vators for agricultural operations and enable them to hold up their stock lor 
sale at the time when better prices can be obtained. The loans for agriculture, 
as far as possible, should be made in kind and when they are made in cash, care 
should be taken to see that they are utilised f^r the purpose for which they aie in- 
tended. In the beginning adequate staff should be provided to educate the members 
of the societies in the principles of co-operation ard self-help and to insist on 
punctual repayment. For cultivatoi s heavily indebted but possessing sufficient security 
m the shape of landed property, long-term credit by institutions like land mortgage 
banks will be most desirable 

(^>) Taccavi advances by Government should only supplement the loans by the 
credit societies# These should always be given m kind rather than in cash as is now 
being done for the purchase of seed, implements, manure, etc., thumgh the Agricultural 
Department. 

Q-uestion 6, — Agricultural indebtedness. (o) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are— 

(1) Accumulated debts due to high interest. 

(2) Absence of occupation m the slack season. 

(j) Increase in family expenses on account of the general rise in the cost of 
living, 

(4) Lack of thrift. 

(5) Rise in agricultural wages and small and uncertain margin of profit. 

(6) Lack of education and business ca 'acity. 

These are the- general causes of indebtedness. There are some other causes which 
are peculiar to certain localities. For example, in Chhattijgaxh the Marwan&r 
Brahmins, and Mahrattas are mostly malguzais. These classes being more biainy 
freely exploited the Chhattisgarbi agriculturist who like his brethien elsewheie is 
very conservative in habit and customs. Loans were taken without much thought of 
consequences, and land has gradually passed from the hands of the real tillers to 
absentee landlords who employ all sorts of tricks to squeeze out money from their 
tenants and thus rob them of the fruits of their toil In many cases, a tenant has to 
begin the year with borrowed seed because his earnings ot the previous year are 
baldly sufficient to meet his past liabilities, 

(ii) The sources of credit are — 

fi) Local bama (moneylender and malguzar). 

(2) Co-operative societies, 

(3) Government loans. 

(ill) The margin of his profit is so small that after meeting his agricultural and 
family expenses, he is left with little or nothing to repay his debts For this his 
inability to manage his affairs economically and wisely and his ignorance are chiefly 
Ifeaponsible, 

(6) Special measures taken to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the applica- 
tion of the Usurious Loans Act or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages will 
certainly afford considerable relief to him. But these will not go a long way in 
ameliorating his condition unless strenuous efforts for his education and improvement 
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of his calling are made at the same time» He must learn the principles of self-help 
and thrift. 

(c) Non -terminable mortgages should be prohibited, but treasures to restrict or 
control the credit of cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage will not be in 
the interest of cultivators at this stage becau-e they have to depend on loans and 
cannot stand on their own feet at present T^ese measures can be taken only when 
the co-operative societies are fully developea and the people are prepared to take full 
advantage of these. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings -Owing to the evil efiects of the 
now obsolete practice of lakhabaia^ the evil of fragnieiitat’on of holdings is more 
serious in this circle than elsewhere As a result ot this it is comn on to find in 
every village holdings of, say, 10 acres distributed all over the village area in about 
80 httle plots of land. This extra fragmentation of holdings is an obvious bar to the 
advancement of agriculture. 

The consolidation of holdings has engagea the attention of cultivators as well 
as of the Local Go- ernment, and to effect this an officer of the rank of Extra- Assistant 
Co nmisbioner has lately been put on special dutv This subject has oeen discussed 
at length by Mr J. F Dyer in his Note*' on Consolidation of fioidings in Chhattisgarh, 

Question 10. — Jertilisers. — (n) Under the conditions obtuning at present, 
greater use can profitably be made of the natural manures, though anificial manures 
can also be usea with advantage for irngated whea<-, cotton and garden crops Cattle- 
dung is the only manure easily available to a cul-ivator but a good deal of it is burnr as 
fuel and whatever remains is so badly preserved that it loses much ot its manurial value. 
By preserving it carefully he can greatly increase the manurial value of the quantity 
he has. At the same time cattle urine, which is equally good as manure, is not made 
use of By conserving it, he can greatly supplement his supply. Green manure of 
sann hemp has been found very useful for the nee and sugarcane crops, but on account 
of the pievailing system of broadcast sowing of paddy its application is no practicable. 
However, it is being used to some extent transplanted paddy and sugaicane crops. 
The use of oil-cake is now freely made for sugarcane and garden cro^^s Another manure 
which has given satisfactory results for paddy is bone but Custe prejudice stands 
in the way of its wide application The best way of popularising a new and ’mproved 
manure is to demonstrate its use on demonstration farms, demonstration plots and in 
cultivators* fields in selected centres under the supervision of the staff of the 
department and when the crops are ready, to invite cultivators in the neighbourhood 
to observe the difference between the manured and unmanured fields This method has 
been found very useful in convincing a cultivator of th** value of new manures 

{d) As a result of demonstration, oil-cake is now widely used as manure for sugar- 
cane and garden crops in this circle, 

{e) The effect of manuring with phosphate, nitrates and sulphate of ammonia is 
under investigation. 

(f) The following methods may be tried to discourage the practice of using catt^e- 
du ng as fuel — 

(i) To demonstrate its value as a manure against that of cattle-dung ashes in 
cultivators* fields. 

(3) To supply w^od free of charge from Government forest wherever practicable. 

Question ii. — Crops. — (^) (1) There is great scope for the improvement of the 
existing crops by selection and careful breeding. The improved strains of paddy so 
far evolved yield about 14 per cent more than the deshi seed. Both rich nud poor 
cultivators can equally take advantage of these without any extra cost or change of 
technics, so the improved varieties of the existing crops can be introduce e^^sily and 
made popular. 

(11) The introduction of new crops largely depends on local conditions, initial 
outlay, manure supply and labour. If these are favourable, it becomes e^sy As an 
example, the case ot ground-nut in this circle may be mentioned So ire years back this 
crop was unknown here, but now it is grown in some thousand acres. Had it not been 
for the pig trouble, the area would have been much larger. This crop can be grown 
profitably on bhata (latente) soil on which infciior millets sown once in three or 
four years. There are extensive areas of this class of land which can be, utilised for this 
paying crop. 

(ill) Seed of the improved varieties of crops is being regularly distributed from 
Government farms, private seed farms and through village unions. These have so far 
served their purpose, but now in spite of the fact that the number of private seed farms 
and village unions is increasing every year, they are not able to meet the growing 
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demand. Therefore is desirable that co-operative societies should step in to take the 
purchase and supply of pure seed on a commercial basis. 

(iv) Enormous damage to crop is caused by wild pigs. During recent years, they 
have appeared even in the open tracts and are multiplying with alarming rapidity. 
With a view to arrest their growth, pig-killing clubs have been organised iixseveral 
plaLes and a number ol pigs are killed eveiy year, but this number is very sgi^ll when 
compared with the increase. R egular beats systematically arranged and extending over 
large areas haunted by the pest may help in exterminating them. 

(o) Paddy is by far the most important crop in this circle, and satisfactory 
progress has been made in improving it by selection and breeding. 1 he strains of the 
most promiijing varieties evolved by the department have found iivour with the culti- 
\ator for heavy yield and quality and there is an increasing demand for pure seed of 
these. Wheat stands next in importance. Of the hundreds of varieties tried so far on 
the expeiimenUl farm, P ico has been found the most promising one It has established 
its reputation for high yield and quality and is fast replacing the local wheat. 

Ashy Mauritius, J 247 and /iTAan, the varieties of cane introduced by the depart- 
ment, are now seen growing in most of the villages where cane is planted 
Mention has already been made of ground-nut as a new crop introduced, 

Qxtlstion 12.— Cultivation.— i^i) The system of paddy cultivation as practised 
here is a primitive one Seed at the rate of 100 to 120 lbs per acre is sown broadcast 
and vvheA the plautb have grown about 9 inches high, the crop is cross-ploughed. 
With this method of cultivation, there is great waste of seed and much labour is 
required in weeding and removing harga (wild rice). The system of transplanting 13 
decidedly more profitible than this, as cheie is much saving of seed and higher outturn 
of grain free from katga ib obtained. Efforts were therefore made to introduce trans* 
planting in place of broadcast sowing and in the course of I 2 years the area of 
transplanted rice was increased from 20 to 41,824 acres. Beyond this it could not go. 
The main difficulties in the way were scattered holdings, general low pressure of 
population and low standard of living 

Question 14 — Implements. — The existing agricultural implements are not 
very effective and economical m use and they can be replaced with advantage by better 
ones. These should be simple in construction, light in draught to suit local bullocks, 
cheap, durable and easy to handle. If the new implement possesses the aforesaid 
merits, it is vvelcomea by the cultivator, Cane-crushing mills, winnower, light iron 
ploughs and gur boiling turnace may be cited as instances. In this circle, there is no 
prospect in the near future for costly and complicated machinery. 

(6) Practical demonstrations in cultivators’ fields by the staff of the department 
or by any other agency duly qualified for the work will greatly hasten the adoption 
by the cultivator ot improved implements. 

Question 17 — Agricultural Industries. — (a) In villages where only khanj 
crops are grown, an average cultivator is busy on his holding from the midale of May 
to the end of December and wh-^re both M^w/and rahi crops are grown, he is busy 
all the year round from the middle of May to March he is busy on his holding, and 
in April and the first half of May he attends to the improvement of bunds and levelling 
of fields repairs of houses and other family and social affairs. Those who have got 
only one season crops utilise tneir spare time in the improvement of holdirgs if they 
can afford to do so, othei wise they go out m search of employment as labourers or 
cart men. 

(6) and(g) Any subsidiary industry which is closely connected with cultivation, such 
as fruit, vegetable and sugarcane growing will be taken up easily by the agiicul- 
tunsts if facilities for these are offered to them. These industries will enable them to 
make the best use of tbeir .eisure and at the same time provide employment to 
labourers and needy tenants in the slack season. Irrigation facilities and funds are 
required for their success. Government can help with these 

(c) The following are the chief obstacles in tne way of expansion of such industries 
as bee-keeping, poultry rearing, sericulture, pisciculture, lac culture and rope and basket 
making . — 

(i) Want of technical insttuction, 
t2) Lack of finance. 

' (3) Lack of arrangements for marketing. 

^ (4)^ Caste prejudice, 

(fi) No, this will not be in the inter<^t of agriculture. Such industries will create 
competition for labour and thereby cultivation will suffer* 

. if) Yes. 

S. B. Tundi P owar . 
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Question iS.^Agricultural Labour.— (^i) Agricultural labour flows spontane- 
ously from areas where there i<* surplus to areas w^here there is shortage. No efforts 
in this direction are needed 

( 5 ) The shortage of labour is begun to be felt now even in this circle. Labourers 
are migrating every year in large numbers to industrial centres m, as well as outside, 
the Province where they get higher wages. This flow of labour can be checked by 
developing subsidiary industries which will provide work for them even in the slack 
season of agriculture and by raising the standard of cultivation wheieby the cultivator 
will be able to make more profit and thus be in a position to pay higher wages to them 

( r) This IS not applicable here. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (a) The existing marketing facilities in this circle 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory The principal markets nre at Rajnandgaon, Druge, 
Raipur, Bhatapara, Bilaspur, Akaltara, Chamoa, Raigarh, Kharsiaand Pendra They 
are *100 miles or over from the interior and therefore for want of communication facilities 
the cultivator finds it difficult to cart his produce to these But after the opening of 
the Raipur-Vizianagram railway line which is under construction at piesent, many new 
markets will come in'-o existence and greatly solve the difficulty. 

(b) I am not satisfied with the present system of marketirg and distribution 
Rice is the chief agricultu al product of this circle. A cultivator is the ac'ual producei , 
and between him and the consumer there are the village hama^ kochtas (petty traders), 
traders and big firms. The vi\\B.ge bama or the malguzar advances grain and money 
for the agricultural operations in the months of Jure and July and recovers at the time 
of harvest grain with 25 to 50 per cent interest and also takes it in lieu of money at a 
cheap rate. After reserving enough for his next gear’s use, he sells the surplus in one 
of the nearest principal markets. His margin of profit ranges from 16 to 20 per cent. 
Kochia is a petty trader Who moves from village to village and purchases in smill lots 
on cash paym ent and then takes the quantity to the principal markets for sale. He 
works on a margin of 8 to 10 per cent profit. 

The local trader buys from cultivators who bring their produce to him in cart 
loads. He is in touch with the rates prevailing in the principal markets and buys s to 
6 per cent cheaper, and pays in cash. He is very unscrupulous in using false measures 
and making short payments The traders vho have permanently settled down at the 
principal markets purchase through iiaZo/s who charge from 12 annas to He, i per 
cent as commission The traders work as cimrr.ission agents, to big firms and con'^.g ^ 
direct. They operate on 2 to 3 per cent profit. 

Theee traders are financed by banks or tig bankers at 12 annas per cent interest. 
The purchasea goJds are stored in their (bankers’) godowns. 

(c) The marketing facilities may be improved on the lines given below. 
Co-operative purchase and sale societies may be organised* — 

(I) Facilities for transport are very nece^siry and therefore district councils 
should arrange for more roads specially in the remote parts of the districts 

(II) In each of the bigger markets there shculd be a managing committee of which 
two-thirds of the members should be agriculturists to safeguard the interests of sellers. 
The committee shculd arrange for the sale of goods by Open bidding with due regard to 
quality and purity and should see that correct measures are used and prompt payments 
made/ The committee can charge about four annas per cart load from the sellers as 
fee to meet their expenses It is very important that the committee should have up-to- 
date information regarding prices ruling in other markets and for this a journal giving 
all the required information should be supplied to them. The system of sale by weight 
has much in its favour against sales by measures wherein a considerable loss to the 
seller is caused by wrong handling of the measure. 

{d) More effective steps might be taken to place at the disposal oi cultivators, 
merchants and traders information as to market condition®, crop returns, complaints as 
to Indian produce from wheresoever originating and agricultural and market news in 
general. This information may be issued in the form of bulletins written in easy and 
popular language which may be distributed widely through paiwaris and school- 
. masters. 


Oral Evidence. 

28315, The Chairman, Rai Bahadur Tundi Lai Powar, you are Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Eastern Circle, Raipur, Central Provinces ?— Yes. 

28316. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which you 
wish to give. Do you desire at this stage to make any statement or shall I ask you 
a few questions ? — You may ask me a few questions. 

R. B. Tundi Lai. Fowar. 
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aS 3 ^ 7 ‘ Would you kindly give the Commission a short account of your 
technical training ^ — I was first trained on the Nagpur farm and then I was put in 
chage of the Tehnkheri faim After that I was transferred in 1903 as Superintendent 
of the experimental farm here I worked there for 8 or 9 years and then I was 
appointed as Extra- Assistant Director of Agriculture. I officiated as Deputy Director 
for three years from 3917 to 1920 and now again I have been officiating as such from 
1923. 

28318. Had you been a farmer before you commenced your education ^ — Yes 

28319. Are you sprung from the cultivating class ^ — Yes. 

28320 I think you have probably heard mo^t of the evidence which Mr, Flymen 
has given, have you P- Yes. 

28321 If theie are any r utstanding points on which you differ from him I hope 
you will tell the Com rnssion ^ — I do not differ, I quite agree with his views 

28322, What do you say on this question of the balance between the expense of 
demonstration and propaganda and that upon research proper? Do you feel that 
enough is being done in the direction of spreading the information already acquired by 
the research workers ^ — No, we are not domg enough because we are short of hands 
and the number of Assistants and other staff we have got is not enough. 

2S523. I suppose what you would like to see would be no reduction in research 
and more money spent on demonstration and propaganda Yes 

28524. Would you be prepared to see some reduction of research if the money 
could be spent on demonstration and propaganda ^ —No. 

2832^ You would rather go steadily forward until the budget can be increased 
all round Yes. 

38326 Do you resfard demonstiation on the cultivator’s own plot as the ideal 
method ^ - Yes , but I think that should be done under the supervision of the agricul- 
tural officers 

28327 Is there any system in voguein the Province accord'ng to which a culti- 
vator IS encouraged to make an ex'penment and, provided he follows the advice of the 
representative of the Agricultural Department, IS guaranteed against loss^ — No, that 
system we have not adopted and v^e do not advise cultivators to make experiments. 
We make experiments on our experimental farms and only those methods which are 
found profitable by us ire recommended 

28328. In your experience* IS it better to attempt to demonstrate one feature at 
a titne or do vou think the cultivator ts capable of going co a demonstration plot and 
deriving benefit from a series of experiments ? — We have different classes of cultivators 
here who could take advantage of demonstrations and so we proceed with all the work 
we have got in hand, 

28329, You do not think that, where you have a thing of outstanding value to 
advertise, what I may call a single piu pose demonstration issometines more effective ® — 
In certain ras^»sit is more effective 

28330 Iha\everyfew cueations to ask you at this stage because, having just 
examined the Director very completely, I shall only be repeiting myself, particularly 
since you told u> th-^t in the main you agree with him. I should, however, like to ask 
you a question or two about fragmentation. Are you familiar with fragmentation of 
holdings Yes. 

38331 Are you famdiar with the district in this Province where fragmentation is 
a serious problem ? — Yes. 

28332 You probably have read a note provided for the Commission on this 
question of fragmentation? — Yes* 

2S333* . hopeful that by working on those lines something may be done to 

mitigate this evil Yes We h^ve not tried that system sufficiently , but I think if 
ve proceed on the lines suggested by Mr. Dyer it is hopeful, 

2S334. But I observe that co-operation plays no part in the scheme ^ — No. 1 do 
not expect anything from the co-operative movement in this respect. 

28335. You do not expect co-operation to achieve anything in the direction of 
consolidation of fragmented holdings P— No, because conditions here are quite different 
from those in other Provinces 

25^36. In the Punjab, for instance Yes. 
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28337* What do you say are the outstanding differences ? — Here in ore village we 
have got different situations and different cK«ses of soils, we have got very small 
fields and if vve proceed on the lines they have adopted in the Punjab, I do not think 
we will 3ucceed 

28338. You could not satisfy the individual cultivator P — No. 

28339. He has got various plots on diffeient qualities of land and whatever you do 
tor he will feel he would be woiseoffthan what he was befo-e , is that the position?— 
Yes. 

28340 Sir S, M Chtinavis Yc u have got maps prepared showing the difference 
between the two places ^ — Yes. 

2S341 2he Cnairm n\ Ui>on this question of agricultural education, do ^ou 
agree from your o ' n experience that there is any sign of a gtowing demand for genercl 
education on the part ol the culti- ator for his boy? — It is very slight 

28j 42. Put you think there is some m» vement ?— Ye^, ti^e^e is 

That IS precisely the impression ti'at 1 have formed after listening to very many 
witnesses. 

28343 Has there been in this Province an increase in the number of agricultural 
labourers and a comparative decrease in the nu tiber of person? holding land htely ° — 

I think that movement is in progress because some cultivators who are heavily indebted 
have^iwen up their lands and in this way a good deal of land has changed hands. 

28344. That tenos to bring various classes of land together under one naire in 
he revenue records, does it ?— -No , what 1 mean is thit, supposing a cultivator has got 
only a few acres and he is very heavily indebted, then the land passes to a well-to-do 
man and the owner takes to labour 

28345. My point IS that the land passes to the man who is already holding land 
and the former owner works it as a tenant? --Not necessarily. 

28346 But the shortage of agricultural labour remains as acute as it ever has 
been, is that so Yes , I think it is even increasing, 

28347. Nuw there is a good deal of railway construciion going on in this Province 
at this iroment and there has been a good deal of development, probably within your 
recollection — Yes 

28348 Now, looking at this question of improved communications and its bearing 
upon the n arketing, do vou think that cultivators in districts where communications 
have improved have tended on the whole to get a better return for their crops than 
they did before? —Yes. 

28349, You feel pretty confident tn your mind from definite cases that that is so?— 

Yes. 

28350 You use the words I am not satisfied with the present system of 
marketing and uistribution Now 'eaving aside this question ot the cotton markets 
in Berar, which the Commiss on will consider when they see the forthcoming report, 
what suggestions ha\e you for improving the marketing^— I think the first difficulty 
is about ^communications Now we have go the principal markets situated on the 
railway l*nes. The cultivators have to bring iheir produce from long distances to those 
markets, sometimes from So or 100 miles. In most cases there are no good r^ads and 
for want of good roads they cannot bring the proauce to the principal markets and so 
they have to sell it to banias and other local traders who do not pay proper prices and 
who are very unscrupulous in making payments, 

28351. 1 want to ask you one or two questions about crops. Do you feel that the 

dry crops in this Provirce do receive a fair amount of attention by this dep^,rtment 
as compared with the irrigated crops?— Yes , they do. . j 1 . 

28352 Let me first ask you, are the pulses important crops? — Yes - we haVe 
not done much with regard to pulses. 

28353. Would that be a very important line of work ? — These pulse crops are not 
very important, in this circle at least. 

28354. What aboutyifari^— It IS not grown. On account of too heavy rainfall 
it li. not possible to grow juarU 

28355* Henry Lawreiicel Are you speaking only of this circle ?— Orly o* this 
circle. 

1*8356, The Chairman . What you said before is also to be interpreted in the 
same way ?— Yes, I am only speaking of this circle. 

R. B. Tijndi Lal Powar* 
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28357* Lavarencez Have j'ou no experience of the western part of the 

Central Provinces? — No, I have spent almost the whole of my service in this Division, 

28358 And the whole of your evidence is restricted to this portion of the Central 
Provinces ? — Ves 

28359. You say there i** a shortage of labour , is that a shortage of labour only at 
certain period** of the agricultural season ^ — Yes 

28360 In ether parts of the season there is sufficient occupation ? — Yes, vvhen the 
labouring classes cannot find sufficient woik in connection with agriculture, they go to 
other works wheie they can find employment, for e\am le, irrigation, Public \Voi'<s 
Department, railways A good many labourers emigrate to them 

28361 By means of that sysieni of emigration there is sufficient employment 
throughout the year for anybody who chooses to take it ^ - No, I do not think so, 

28362. For how many days cf the year does a man who wishes to work have to 
sit idle because he can find no work? — That depends on the means of the man, 
supposing he is a cultivator and has got the means to eni^age all Kis time in cultivation, 
he can find work for himself for the whole year round There certain villages 
where they have only got khartf crops, in those villages an ordinary cultivator is busy 
on his holding from the middle of May to the end of January , where they have got both 
M«n/and rabty the cultivator is busy on hia holding from the middle of May to the 
middle of March, and then after that period he is busy in improving his field hmdsj 
levelling his fields^ and so on. What I mean is that if a cultivator can afford to employ 
his time on his holding, he has got sufficient work, but in cases where they are too 
poor to employ their time on their holdings, they take to labour with other people or 
emigrate 

28363, And they can find that employment ? ~Yes, they can either find it locally 
or they go outside. 

28364, That refers to the cultivating class ^ — Yes. 

28363, Below that there is a landless class? — Yes 

28366. Do they find labour all the year round p — T hey find employment, there is 
DO difficulty in that 

28367. In your answer to Question 6 (a^ (1) you have given as the «econd main 
cause of borrowing the absence of occupation in the slack season Yes. 

28363. How do you explain thit, having regard to your last answer? — They are 
short of means , unless they have something or borrow, they cannot employ their time 
for their cultivation on their holdings, and so when they are short of funds they go 
and seek employment elsewhere 

28369, What percentage of the people do you suppose are unable to find 
employment throughout the year ? — Do you mean the labouring class or cultivatorb ^ 

28370. Whtther labouring class or cultivating class, take it as you please ? — I do 
not think I should be able to give you the exact fig ires, 

28371. I want your own surmise as the result of your experience think about 
25 per cent. 

28372. 25 per cent are unable to find employment all the year round — Yes. 

2S373 For how many days in the year is that 25 per cent sitting idle ? — ! tnink 
from January to May. 

28374, Four months ? — Yes, 4 months in the year, 

28375. Have you seen this me norandum* which has been supplied to us ° — Yes’ 
1 have seen it. 

28376. It IS stated here that legal difficulties regarding the transfer of rights in 
the exchange of holdings are a considerable hinorance When men wish to exchange 
their holdings and consolidate their area, there are certain legal difficulties ? — Yes. 

28377. Can you tell me what those legal difficulties are? — Supposing there are 
two cultivators who want to exchange their plots with each other, but the first culti- 
vator has absolute occupancy right while the other is an ordinary tenant , when those 
plots are exchanged) the rights appertaining to those plots cannot , be exchanged , 
that is the ch.ef difficulty. 

28378. Difficulties of tenure P— Yes. 

28379. Is that a serious CohiplicatioD P — That iS the serious complication. 

^ * Seepages I ss-* 160, 
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28380. Are not the majority of villagers in a particular village holding on the 
same kind of tenure ?— No, there are so many different tenures. 

28381. In the same village ?— Yes. 

28382. We are told that since 1905, 500,000 acres which were under minor 
millets are now put under rice or other more valuable staples ? — Yes. 

28383. Has that been in any way due to the work of the Agricultural Department? 
— I think to some extent. 

28384. It IS an economic process? — Yes, it is due to the work of the Agricul- 
tural Department and to some extent tithe work of the Irrigation Department as 
well. 

a8-}8s. I understand the area irrigated in the Province is 1 1 lakhs ; what propor- 
tion of that II lakhs has been the subject of this improvement of crops ? — It would 
be more than one per cent I t hink. 

28386. I per cent of the ii lakhs? — Now there is a tendency amongst culti- 
vators to bring these inferior classes of soil under nee , before irrigation, these 
classes of soil were used for inferior crops but now as they have got irrigation, they 
are turning that land into r'ce land. 

28387. Then are you hopeful that the cultivator, if he sees an improvement in 
cropping open to him, is ready to seize the opportunity ? — Yes, but the progress is very 
slow, I should say in this circle because the people are very backward and they 
are very conicr votive 

28388 Sir Thomas Middleton : You point out that the schools are very poorly 
attended in this division ? — Yes 

28389 And you suggest that they should be used for teaching agriculture ?— Yes. 

28390. Your method w.*uld be to attach plots of land to the schools and to 

introduce some agriculture into the text-books? —Yes. 

28391 If the schools aie poorly attended, how many of the boys in an ordinary 
villsige school would learn to read an agricultural lesson? — I think most of the boys, 
because in villages the boys who come to school are sons &f cultivators or of other 
people who are closely connected with agriculture 

28397. But in an ordinary school how many children would there be . 30 or 40 
boys ? — About 40. 

28393 Of t nose, how many would be in the first class, the infants’ class, would 
it be over 30?— About 10, 

28394 Then your distr.ct must be different from other dtstricfc^in India ^ — Yes* 
but I am speaking about this circle. 

28395 Do you think the boys stay on for four classes By the time they reach 
the fourth class the number falls considerably, 

28306 To what? — They do not stay in the school till they pass the primary 
dass 

28397. Rut in a school in which there are 40 children, how many would be in the 
first cLss ? — In the first class, the infant class, "there will be about ten. 

28398. Then there must be a greater number in the second class than in the third 
class ?— In the second class the number will be the same, but by the time they reach 
the fourth class the number falls. 

28399 By the time they have fini'-hed the fourth class you mean ?-“ye3, 

28400 That is not the information we have had elsewhere ?— No, but the 
conditions here are different. 

28401 So that you think you would have 10 or 15 boys in an ordinary school to 
whom you cou d teach some agriculture through the text-book? — Yes, in the third and 
fourth classes we can teach it, but not in the first and second classes. 

28402. Have you got any vernacular readers which have got agricultural lessons 
in them ?— I do not think we have got any. 

28403, In order to make agiiculture more attractive to middle class youths, vou 
think that agncuUural qualifications should receive more consideration than now when 
selecting candidates for the Revenue Department. You have yourself taken a B. A.^— . 
Y^ ^ 
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28404. So that you know the general quality of the B, A. students ? — Yes* 

28405 And in your opinion the revenue authorities would find as useful recruits 
among those who have been through the Na;?pur Agricultural College as among the 
Ordinary B. A’s , is that your opinion ? — I think so, yes 

Well, I hope the re\enue authorities «irill listen to your view 

28406. Have light iron ploughs been introduced into this Chhattisgarh Division ? 
— I tmnk we have sold so far 300 or 400 ploughs 

2S407, Of what type? — Mostly Meston and Jat The ]at ib just like the 
Monsoon plough 

2S408. Prof Gangulee Where are these ploughs manufaciuiedP -We get 
them from England ; they are not procured in India. We tried some ploughs 
manufactured in India by Burn and Company, but the miterial was inferior and they 
did not give sat’sfaction 

28409. Sir Thomas Middleton f have seen round the ChhattiSgaih Division 
large droves of cattle. To whom do these drove^ belong? — 1 0 the cultivatois 

284jo. Have they been entrusted to herdsmen to keep for the winter months ? - 
The whole village has got one or two graziers and he is in charge of the herd. 
He takes milk and is paid in kind 

28411 Are these cattle that we see round Raipur a fair sample of the cattle of 
the Chhattisgarh Division I think they are. As a rule, the cattle here are the worst 
we have got in the Province. 

2841Q. 1 have read in evidence submitted to us that m the month of [anuary the 

cattle are at their best in this Division ?— They are in their worst condition in ^uly, 

28413 They nre now at their best ? — They are at their best in Decembei and 
January, when there is some glazing to be had. 

28414. Str James MncKennai How long have you been working on wheat? — 
Since 191 s 

28415. What is the best wheat in your circle ?— Pusi 100. 

28416, In what way ?— In yield and m quality. 

28417. How does it compare with other wheats m this Division ?— It gives 10 
per cent more than the local variety. 

28418. Does it command a prem'um in the market for quality ? — Yes. 

28419. Who introduced it in the divisiou? — We got the seed originally from 
Pusa and compared it with other varieties, local ana foreign, and found it to be 
the best. 

28420 Did Mr. Howard pay you a Visit m connection with its introduction?— 

Yes. 

28421, Prof Gangulee Is there gieat scope for the introduction of subsidiary 
occupations in your circle? -Any occupation cl »sely connected witn agriculture, 
such as fruit and vegetable cultivation and garden crops, has some prospects, * 

28422. What facilities would be required for their introduction 9 — Irrigation 
facilities and financial help. 

38433. Is the co-operative movement strong in your circle ?— No 
28424. It does not help in the matter of subsidiary occupations ?— No 
28423, Do labourers who migrate come back to your circle in any numbers ?— 
Only a small proportion of them, 

‘ 28426. After they come back do they take up agriculture ? — If they have the 

money 5 otherwise they become labourers. ‘ ^ 

28427, Do you know any labourers who have come back ? — Yes. 

28428, How does their standard of living compare with that of those who have 
not migrated ? — There is some change. They are better clothed and their mode of 
living has improved^ 

28429, How long have you known this circle ? — For the last twenty-three years. 

^ 28430. Have you found nny decided change in methods of cultivation during that 
time?- — Yes The people have taken to new crops, such as ground-nut and improved 
varieties of sugarcane. They are now using improved varieties of paddy and wheat 
and there has been a decided improvement in field embankments amf so on. 
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38431* Is indebtedness increasing ?— I think it is. 

28432. What about the standard of Hving ? — It is improving, but not rapidly. 

28433. Mr Kamat : How many demonstration plots have you in your own 
circle ? — Three ; we are opening four more this year, 

28434. So the Deputy Director has only four plots to look after?— He has other 
work as well, He is directly in charge of the experimental farm and supervises the 
subordinate staff. 

28435. How many hamdais have you to look after these four demonstra ion 
plots?— One for each plot. 

38436, Do you think you are understaffed ?— Yes, because we want more 
demonstration plots and for each we require at least one man. Unless we have one 
demonstration plot for each Revenue Inspector’s circle we will not have much 
influence on the cultivation of the district. 

28437 Have ycu any experience in regard to consolidation ? — Very little 

2843S. Sir S. M, Chitna’Vtsx Can you tell us something about the methods of the 
Irrigation Department here and whether it is popular with the cultivators ?— The best 
person to tell you that would be ‘•omeone connected with the Irrigation Depaitment. 
People sometimes complain about the rates, but there is not moch there to complain 
about. They also complain of the small supply of irrigation water. 

28439. Some years back certain fodder reserves were started m this division. Are 
they still goiog on ? — We have transferred four fodder reserves to private individuals 
on easy terms, and they have started cattle-breeding under the instruction oftne 
Agricultural Department 

38140 How many reserves have you altogether? — ^We had eleven in all, four of 
which have been leased to privnte individuals and five are in our charge. The rest 
are still under the District Council. 

28441, The Chairman* Do you think there is room for some extension of minor 
irrig«»tion schemes m the district with which you are familiar Yes. 

28442. Do you think there are schemes which the cultivatoi might carry out at 
his own expense and risk if he had expert advice ^ Yes, but moat of the peoole are 
too poor to undertake them. 

28443. Could they be undertaken as co-operative schemes ? — Not for some years 
to come. 

28444. That stage has not been reached ? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjontned HU lo a,m, on Tuesday^ the i 8 th January* /p^y. 
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^ (Joint Secretaries). 


Mr, RAMCHARAN LAL DUBEY, Waraseoni, Balaghat District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2 — Agricultural Education — (i) and (ii) There is one Agricultural 
College at Nagpur and two vernacular agricultural middle schools were opened, 
one at Ploshangabad and the other in the Raipur district. The latter has been 
closed I have no information how the Hoshangabad school is working. The 
supply of teachers for the above two institutions is sufficient. As regards the 
question whether there are sufficient institutions or not, it will be admitted on 
all hands that there should be many more institutions for teaching agriculture, 
but I think It is yet to be ascertained of what type the agricultural school 
should be 

(ill) It should not matter whether the teacher belongs to the agricultural 
or non-agncultural class so long as he imparts practical training also. 

(iv) Men turned out from the Nagpur Agricultural College take up service 
in the Agricultural Department Considering this the attendance at the College 
is good enough. It is a plain fact that it will not pay a small or even an 
average farmer to undergo such a long and costly course of training as his farm 
will not offer adequate prospects for his qualifications. Owners of big farms 
will be well advised to take the college course, but the tendency of such men, 
if they go for collegiate education is to go to arts and law colleges and to take 
up services in other Government departments or do some other profession, as 
agricultural work is disagreeable to them and they also think that it will not pay 
well 

(v) and (vi) Students in the Agricultural College are mostly non«agriculturaI 
class men. They go there for qualifying themselves for service. If agricultural 
service is not available, they seek some other department and would go to 
agriculture as a last resource. 

(vii) The two present courses at the college are all right, but men who want 
to do private farming, should have more practical experience of the cultivation 
of profitable crops suitable for the tract where they want to work and for this 
purpose the student after passing out from the college should be given thorough 
practical training on a Government farm for at least two years. The particular 
branch m which he is to be trained should be placed in his sole charge and he 
should also maintain its account to convince him more about the profits. 

(viii) (b) School plots will be useful additions to the existing primary schools 
in rural areas, in which vegetables and flowers should be grown and all work 
done by the teachers and pupils themselves. 

(c) School farms will not bring the desired result in primary schools as the 
boys in these schools are too young. As adjuncts to the existing English 
middle and high schodls, I d6 not think they can be of any good. The students 
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in these schools are mostly non-a^ricultural class men, whom it will be 
futile to expect to change their social customs and take up farming as a profes 
Sion for the family. 

(ix) Almost all the students from this Province who passed out from the 
Nagpur Agricultural College have taken up service in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

(x) The present agriculture entails much hard and rough work and a man 
IS more comfortable in other professions It is also not remunerative Means 
of substantially increasing the outturns and labour-saving devices will attract 
educated men to do agriculture 

(xn) and (xiii) Education in vernacular should be aimed at. Every village 
should eventually have a school and a library. The teacher should lecture the 
adults m their spare time until all the villagers learn reading and writing and 
get fond of reading Boys of school-gomg age should be taught in periods 
suitable to them Even an evening class might be held so that boys may be able to 
work for their parents as well as read The teacher should be a trained man 
in agriculture So agricultural training should be introduced into the normal 
schools, where vernacular teachers are trained In every district, there should be a 
vernacular middle and normal school combined and it should have a farm 
attached to it. In addition to the present teacher’s course, agriculture should 
also be taught. All vernacular teachers should be recruited from such schools 
as well as agricultural jamadar;^ and kamdars. batmans may also be recruited 
from these schools The tendency of the people is to take such courses of 
training, which guarantee a service. So such an institution will attract men and 
as the jobs to be offered, viz,, of vernacular teachers, agricultural jamadars and 
kamdars and patwaris are low paid ones, men will surely be fit to earn more 
in agriculture and will be attracted towards it. The cost of such institutions will 
not be so high that funds for them will not be found. 

Question 3 — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) Opening of Govern- 
ment farms and demonstration plots, agricultural shows held on farms and in fairs, 
field demonstrations and forming of Tahsil Agricultural Associations are the 
measures, which have influenced the improvement of the practice of cultivators. 

(6) To increase the effectiveness of field demonstrations, help of the malguzar 
or a leading and most influential cultivator in the village should be secured. 

I think such men will be drawn to the side of the Agricultural Department if 
they be paid for the trouble they will take They may be made members of 
the Tahsil Agricultural Association and paid travelling allowance for attending 
the association meeting as well as for the time they will spend with the agricultural 
officer, while he is on tour in the member’s circle To begin with there may 
be one member from each patmari circle. 

It IS also necessary to increase the number of Government farms. There 
should be one ^experimental farm in each district, a demonstration farm in each 
tahsil and two or three demonstration plots in each Revenue Inspector’s circle 
Apart from this, it seems desirable that some tangible help should be given to 
enterprising men, having agricultural qualifications, who are desirous of doing 
farming on improved lines This should be in the form of a subsidy from 
Government as the activities of such men are greatly handicapped for want of 
funds. Improved farming by such men will go a long way m removing the 
apathy and convincing the cultivators of the advantages of improved farming 
The money thus spent would, therefore, be more than recouped 

Men of ripe experience in the different grades of the Agricultural Department, 
desirous of carrying on private farming may he allowed to retire on proportionate 
pension. They may also be helped as suggested above by the grant of subsidy 
or loan on easy tei ms in starting their private farms In my opinion, this will be 
a better step than encouraging fresh men from colleges to do private farmings 
as these men will be liable to commit mistakes through inexperience. 

(c) Members of the Tahsil Agricultural Association should meet on a farm 
Instead of in the tahsil court and at such times that they can be best impressed 
about the crops and the improvements made. As suggested in a preceding 
paragraph, if payment of travelling allowance is introduced, the attendance in the 
meetings will improve. The aim of the Agricultural Department should be to 
introduce improvements on the farms of the association members first and from 
there they will spread most quickly in the whole village. To provide for the 
expenditure^ to be incurred in the payment of travelling allowances to members, 
a small cess of about half an anna per rupee in the land revenue may be levied, 
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(d) As a result of the efforts of the staff of the Agricultural Department, 
hhandu and luchat varieties of improved paddy which are at least 10 per cent 
better than the local varieties have been introduced in areas visited by them. 
In this district about 1,800 M. S. N. ploughs have been supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Department within the last three years. The M S. N. plough is better 
for rice cultivation in light soils than the wooden plough In place of the local 
mangt and kathai varieties of sugarcane, the better yielding khait variety has 
been introduced and this variety is now being replaced by the improved 
Coimbatore cane varieties. The Jat plough has begun to be used for sugarcane 
cultivation The Nahan cane-crushing mill which gives 20 per cent more 
extraction than the local wooden mill is now to be seen everywhere. The 
improved gur boiling furnace, owing to its easy feeding offers relief to the much 
troubled gm boiler. Other minor improvements affected through the activities 
of the Agricultural Department are too many to be mentioned. Efforts are being 
made by this department for introducing the use of oil-cake and fertilisers, vtz , 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia as manures for sugarcane It is notice- 
able that progress is much handicapped owing to paucity of staff of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 

In the matter of animal husbandry, stud bulls reared at Government cattle- 
breeding farms are so much in demand that it is difficult to supply the required 
number of bulls unless many more bulls are turned out from the Government 
cattle-breeding farms 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (c) (i) The Agricultural Department is trying 
its best to improve the practice of the cultivators by carrying on research work 
on experimental farms and in laboratories and introducing the improvements 
through the medium of the demonstration staff. The demonstration staff is con- 
fronted with the difficulty that leading cultivators do not help in the work as much 
as they can and this difficulty will be solved by drawing them to the side of the 
Agricultural Department by paying them allowances to come to meetings and to 
go out with the agricultural officers. 

The services rendered by the Agricultural Department considering the small 
staff available ma^ be looked upon as fairly satisfactory It is, however, neces- 
sary to have a much greater expansion of the department for the real benefit of 
the country. As the superior services are to be Indianised, it would be desirable 
to send suitable men for training to more advanced countries. 

The other cadres of the department should also be greatly expanded, the 
aim being to ultimately have an Extra-Assistant Director for each district, an 
Upper Subordinate for each tahsil and a Lower Subordinate, assisted by two or 
three ^amadars in each Revenue Inspector’s circle. 

The subordinate staff had better be better paid than at present, especially 
in respect of travelling allowances, which are too meagre at present even as 
compared with those of any other Government department The .duties of a 
demonstrator entail much hard artd rough work and a most irregular life 
Increase m allowances will enable him to keep himself well equipped. 

The veterinary staff should mix with the cultivators more than they do at 
present and, I think, try to tiam people in using simple medicines as well as in 
preparing locally available medicines 

Question 5, — Finance. — (a) Loans should be given to the cultivators on a 
much gieatei scale than at present. They will fall under one of the following 
heads — (1) for seed, (2) for carrying o.i the seasonal operation; (3) for manure, 

(4) for implements; (5) for bullocks, and (6) for making improvements 

Loans under (1), (2) and (3) will be short-term loans In order that the culti- 
vator may not handle money, seed, manure and implements will all have to be 
supplied through the Agricultural Department as at present but on a much greater 
scale. Seed can be supplied from Government farms and seed farms. For the 
supply of manure and implements, the supplying firms may open credit accounts 
with the Agricultural Department and payment made to the firms on recovery of 
ihe amount from the cultivators. Loans m cash will be in the case of items (2), 

(5) and (6), and officer recommending the loan should see that the amount is 
rightly^ spent by the cultivator. I think Government should take this question 
m their own hands. A bank should be opened and loans given on the recom- 
mendation of the Agricultural Department. 

The taccavt rules should be relaxed on the following points 
. 7% present procedure is a lengthy one and much time is taken from the 

time m till money is paid to the applicant. 
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The respectable cultivators would not like to give so much publicity to the 
matter as is at present the case 

The cultivator wants to keep a sort of continuous account with his creditor 

When taccavt falls due, but the cultivator fails to pay, the cause should be 
ascertained and a reasonable time allowed before taking coercive measures for 
recovery 

Existing rate of interest should be lov^ered, if possible. 

Granting of taccavi loans on the recommendation of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for seed, manure and implements is working better as the cultivator does 
not handle cash The system ought to be greatly expanded and loans for all 
agricultural purposes should be ^iven on similar lines. 

Question 6. — Agricultural iNDEBfEDNESS — -(tf) (i) The mam cause of 
borrowing is the cultivator’s accumulated debt. Occasional high expense in 
social customs also compels him to bonow at times 

(n) The main source of credit is the moneylender 

(ill) Causes preventing repayment are high rate of interest, seasonal reverses, 
sometimes calamities like cattle diseases, etc 

(b) I think cultivators should not have to do anything with the moneylender 
any longer The present debts should be settled by appointing special officers 
for the purpose and easy instalments fixed for repayment. Hopeless cases may 
be declared insolvent. A bank should be started forthwith for advancing money 
to cultivators 

(l) From the past experience as lands have passed from cultivators* hands 
to moneylenders’, the right of mortgage and sale should be limited There 
should also be nothing like a non-terminable mortgage 

Consideration should, however, be given to the fact that exploiters always 
expect that the land should have a saleable right, and I think absence of such 
rights also keeps back men qualified in improved agriculture from starting agri- 
cultural concerns 

Question 7 —Fragmentation of Hoi dings —( a) It is highly desirable that 
the size of holding for nee should not be less than 4 acres So sub-divisions 
beyond this limit should be prohibited 

(b) Consolidation will be a most valuable mo\e In the Balaghat district, 
the fields of a cultivator are not so scattered as in Chhattisgarh There are 
blocks but a man has more than one block in many cases and in such cases 
consolidation might be possible by arbitration. If not, legislation may be intro- 
duced. 

Question 8 — Irrigation — (a) There are big irrigation works m this district 
belonging to Government as well as many private tanks and wells. Wells can be 
improved considerably Well irrigation is done in light soils on river banks, 
w^here subterranean water-supply is ample but the w^ells are kutcha and in most 
cases are dug annually The lift used is the leather mote In place of this outfit, 
there should be pucui wells, which will be most easily sunk. At present, people 
do net know^ well sinking and this work had better be taken in hand by the 
Engineering Section of the Agricultural Department Power lifts and pumps 
and Persian wheels may be intioduced in place of the leather mote By making 
the wells pucca and fitting up improved lifts thereon, the wells will not have to 
be so many, irrigation wnll be cheaper and will extend considerably. 

The irrigation works belonging to Go\ernment are the Wainganga Canal, 
^ the Pathree Tank, the Sarathee resercoir and many other minor ones Most 
of these w^orks can irrigate the rice crop all ught but the supply of water available 
in the first three major works is not made full use of. The Irrigation Department 
IS not popular enough No eftorts have been made to find out the cause of 
unpopularity and to find out how best the water can be utilised. Under the 
Wainganga Canal, remunerative crops like chillies and turmeric could be grown 
and under the Pathree Tank, there is much scope for the extension of sugarcane 
cultivation 

As regards irrigation from w^ells, people have no idea that their w^ells and 
lifts can be improved 

(fo) At present, only nee is irrigated If ainfall is w-ell distributed, little or 
no irrigation is necessary as was the case in the last season. Otherwise, when 
there are long breaks in the rams irrigation is done. But such periods are not 
peaceful. People at the tail end and at distances ftom the channel do not 
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generally ^et water and are dissatisfied There are at tirnes serious disputes 
among the cultivators for this reason 

In rice irrigation, no nielhoJ of consciMug s^atei oi pi eventing it from 
absorbing in the soil is feasible e\ccpt by making the hi'vdi> intact and big enough 
j^unds in nhis district ore good enough In the matter of sugarcane irrigation, 
a start m this direction has been made by intercultivating the crop by means of 
the Planet Junior hoe 

The openings in the irrigation channel rcouire much improvement Even 
at the head sometini^h the supply of ^^a^er is unreliable as anybody can silently 
put an obstruction in the open mouthea open-ug I knov^ of openings which 
have become Derniaaently useless for this reason 

The rules of the agieement s;jstem for nee iiiigation should be relaxed in 
cases in which iirigation water has not reached owmg to the absence of a water 
course or short siicpl> of js^ater but w-here such irons are nevertheless fully assessed, 
steps should be taken to get v atei -courses made by the cultivators and in cases 
where too much vork is to be done, which it * ill not pay a cultivator to do or ks 
unmanageable by him, the Irrigation Department should do it^ or at least help in 
the construction There is dissatisfaction in assessing cultivator’s old wet areas and 
such cases should be reconsidered 

In the introduction of new ciops undei iirigation works, a stable policy is 
not defined but crop:: are intiodiiced c^taili'^g iruch expense to the cultivatoi 
and then stopped. 

Qpestion 10 — Fertilisers — (a) Cov dung is mostly used as fuel This 
cou’d be remedied by plant! ig trees for fte* Bones will be most profitably 
utilised if they are ciiished and used as manure instead of being exported 

(h) Fertilisers are used only to a small scale for manuring sugarcane To 
prevent adulteration thej should be suppbed f^om depots on Government farms 
after being analysed At present, bu:,iness in feitOsers hai not so much increased 
that farm depots wull not be able to luv^nage il 

(c) It the fertilisers could be made cheap enough so that it v ill pay to use 
them, they will be used more than at present 

(e) I think the manures have been tected on Government farms and the 
conclusion drawn is that wnth the present prices it does not pay to use them 
except for profitable ciops like sjgarcane, potatoes, etc 

(f) Trees for fuel should be planted In my opinior, plantations of karanja 

trees should be stuiteJ by the cukixatoi himself in small areas Out of every 
five or SIX acres, an acre should be planted with katan^a trees, which when big 
enough will give sufficient manure foi the reiraining arei as well as the requisite 
fuel This should work well in wheat tracts abo as the leaves and twigs of 

kamnja will be available foi ploughing m just m the beginning of rams In 

wheat lands, it is not possible to plough in s inn early enough and so it does 
not rot but hmanja leaves as stated above wull be available for ploughing in 
the beginning of the rainy season I understand m the Madras Presidency 

manuring with karanja leaves and twngs is j.ractiscd 

I am of opinion that the outturn of nee will increase considerably by 
manuring wnth kaianja leaves and cattle-dung whicti will be sa\ed by the supply 
of kaianja w^ood for fuel In highly manured land, nee yields as much as 3,000 lbs. 
of gram per acre but the cultivator’s outturn is only 1,000 or 1,200 lbs, per acre 
on an average m his unmanured land and may still go lower if no manuring 
will be done 

Question 11 — Choi'S — {a) (i) Wheat, nee and cotton crops have been ^ 
improved considerably by selection and crossing carried on on Government 
farms and this work had better be done on a bigger scale and at more places 
than at present 

(il) Fodder crops are at present giown on some of the Government farms. 
It^ will be better if on all Government experimental and demonstration farms 
trials were made to find out fodder crops suitable for the different soil and 
climatic conditions which cultivators can take up The cultivation of clover 
should be encouraged by supplying the seed to leading cultivators first free of 
cost, then at concession rates until they know its value 

' (iu) If suggestions regarding paying allowances to members of the Tahsii 
Agricultural Association as made in reply to Question 3 (h) are given effect to, the 
,agermy for increasing the growing and distriWtion of improved seed will 
be thfe member of the Agricultural Association. 
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(iv) For the prevention of damage fiom 'Mid pigs, cultivators should be 
induced to fence jointly 

(h) Late and heavy yielding varieties of rice should be introduced in areas 
commanded by the Wainganga Canal in place of the early and medium ones, 
as under that work there is an ample supply of water available from middle of 
June to end of March every year Water from middle of June to end of 
October is used for iriigating nee ciop but from November to March it goes 
to waste 

(c) Heavy yielding varieties of rice, vtz , hhondu and luchai, have been intro- 
duced through the efforts of the Agricultural Department m tracts visited by 
the staff of that department Khan variety of sugarcane, which is better in 
yield than the local variety has replaced the latter in areas tackled by the 
Agricultural Department 

Since the opening of the Wainganga Canal, large areas of land, which used 
to grow interior millets, ha^m now been turned into rice land, and are now 
producing more valuable crops than before the opening of-rne canal. 

Question 12 — CuLTivmoN — (i) Tiie M S N plough is a good supplement 
to the existing implements foi nee cultivation and the introduction of that 
plough is successfully being earned on by the Agricultural Department The 
use of the Jat ploughs for sug'^rcane and garden cultivation should be demonstrated 
on a bigger scale than at present 

(ii) A little change is possible by introducing clover as a second crop 
after rice in irrigated areas iindei* the Wainganga Canal 

Question 14 — Impitmcnis — («) A small poner sugarcane mill suitable for 
small cultivators workable a 2 B H P. oil-engine is now most urgently 
required The material of the mill will have to be very strong as hard canes 
are gro\\n on this side. In the meantime, the Nahan bullock power mill 
should be worked by a small oil-engine of U or 2 B H P as this mill has 
been found to be the best foi crushing the b''rd cares The power cane mills, 
of which I have experience, aiC too big tor small cultivators and not strong 
enough for dealing with the hard canes 

There is considerable scope for the cxoansion of sugarcane crop in the Cen- 
tral Provinces as water ’s available from Go^ei*nment irrigation works The 
only trouble in the expansion ot the crop is the absence ot a suitable power mill 
it may be mentioned here that the local supply of gm is too short and it 
has to be imported in large qiantities from the United Provinces and Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies 

(b) Suggestions have been made already regarding paying of allow^ances to the 

Tahsil Association Membei*s vull be useful m this connection also. If the 

member wall be convinced about the superiority or usefulness of the implement, 
there will not be any difhcuuy in the adoption of it by the cultivators of that 
village 

Question 15 — Veterinary — (^i) I think no good wall come by placing 

the Veterinary Department under the Director of Agriculture Veterinary 

Surgeons may be appointed by the Agricultural Department for work on cattle 
farms and these officers may work under the Director of Agriculture 

(h) (i) and (ii) Veterinary dispensaries are under the control of District 
Boaids No expansion is noticeable in the number of dispensaries. 

(c) (i) The veterinary dispensaries are not within easy reach of the cultivator. 
I think a system of treatment should be devised to help the cultivator near his 
place. 

(ii) I do not think tom mg dispensaries aie being fully used except at the 
time of outbreak^ if then the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon happens to reach 
the place in time I think it will be better \t some medicines are left with the 
malguzar of the village and he is trained to use them when necessary. The 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon goes to a village when there is no wwk for 

him; or if there is sickness and treatment is to be continued he cannot afford 
to stop there nnd continue the treatment. 

{d) On receipt of information about an outbreak, he goes to the village 
and if the villageis do not agree to inoculation, he is helpless Information of 
an outbreak must come to the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon without any delay. 
I do not think segregation will be possible until spare cattle shed$ are made m 
remote corners, so isolation and disinfection should be resorted to for the 
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present There should be legislation for the disposal of diseased carcasses and 
compulsory inoculation Prohibition of the movement of cattle will not be 
possible 

(/) Inoculation is done at the time of outbreaks Some people agree to it 
Others do not No fee is charged for inoculation 

Question 16 — Animal Husbandry -—(a) (i) Breeds will be improved by 
selective breeding A start has been made by the Agricultural Department by 
rearing bulls on Government farms and supplying the impioved bulls to culti- 
vators But the number of bulls available is too small to meet the demand 
So this woik should be expanded much 

(ill) Breeding proper goes on in uncultivated areas owned either by Govern- 
ment or Indian States and from these sources mainly the supply of work cattle 
in. these Provinces is received In such areas, conditions could be introduced 
that only selected cattle will be admitted and that a certified bull should be 
kept Breeding also goes on on a small sc ‘le on lands owned by private indivi- 
duals to whom should be explained the advantages of selective breeding and they 
will readily take to the use of better bulls and will also agree to castrate their 
bad bulls 

When the stage is reached when certified bulls are available, legislation 
could be introduced to castrate all bad bulls 

(b) (i) Overstocking of common pastures will decrease with the extension 
of cultivation, as the cultivators will not then keep extra and useless cattle 
I think limitation should be introduced as to the number of extra cattle a 
cultivator could keep 

Non-cultivators in villages should not be allowed to keep many cattle In 
some cases non-cultivators own herds and graze them on pastures meant for 
plough cattle 

(ij) 1 think it should be left to the cultivator to take care of his grass 
borders. 

(in) With the increase in the outturns of crops, the supply of straw can also 
increase 

(iv) I think the difficulty of absence of green fodder in dry seasons 
cannot be easily solved. 

(c) The shortage of fodder is acute in the months of May, June and July. 
Young cattle suffer a set-back m the above stated months and begin to revive 
in August. 

(d) If hay be made in forest areas as cheaply as possible and means of 
transporting it improved, the fodder-supply will be improved 

(e) The above points should be discussed in meetings, in which attendance 
can improve if members be given travelling allowances 

Question 17 Agricultural Industries —(a) and (b) In the tract, where I 
am, I should say cultivators are not idle They are very busy in June, July 
and August in rice cultivation In September and part of October they have 
to cut grass for their cattle, which are mostly stall-fed In November harvesting 
goes on. December, January and February are threshing and rice pounding 
months. In March, they deal with the little rabt they have got In April and 
May, fhere is light work. In these months, cultivators improve their hund^ 
They are much hard pressed at the time of transplantation and have also to 
work hard at harvest tunes, when they require help of their families also. The 
few who have teken up sugarcane cultivation pass a very busy time The families 
of respectable cultivators cannot be expected to do any other work than agricul- 
tural on their own farms, for increasing their income 

No other industries except agricultural such as fruit and vegetable growing 
should be attempted, otherwise the cultivator w’ill slacken his interest in agricul- 
ture and may in course of time leave it In places where btdt making has started, 
agricultural labourers have turned into htdt makers. 

(c) Out of ithe indust-*ies mentioned, fruit growing will bq a general line for 
the cultivator and with it should go vegetable growing also. Bee-keeping has 
no future- Poultry rearing will be useful for those castes which have no social 
objection in the matter but it is worth while taking steps to introduce improved 
Lac culture already goes on m place.® suitable for it. The 
cultivator npak^ his ropes all right. Basket making is restricted to a particular 
caste and will not be a general line of work. 
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(d) I do not think Government should establish oil pressing, sugar making, 
cotton ginning and nee hulling These may be left to take their own course 
Wheat and rice straw and cotton seed are cattle foods, of which theie is already 
a shortage No attempt should be made to use them otherwise. 

(e) There are already weavers, basket makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, 
etc , who carry on agriculture as a subsidiary industry. 

(/) Steps may usefully be taken to e+udy the rural industries and to introduce 
improved tools and appliances 

(g) Much can be done by improving the present welh and hits In many 
places, the subterranean water-supply is not made use of. 

Question 18 — Agricultural Labour — (a) (i) In the Balaghat district, there 
IS no necessity of taking any such steps. Labour is most in demand here at 
the time of transplantation in the months of July and August Wages go very 
high at that time, so labourers are attracted from other places in the district, 
where rice is broadcasted 

(ii) Cultivation can extend in ryolwari lands in the Baihar tahsil of this 
district I think proprietary rights on the land shoulH be conterred m these 
areas to encourage immigration therein 

(b) In this district manganese mines have been opened, to which labour 
has been attracted and shortage of it is felt in the vicinity of the mines Labour, 
however, returns to villages in the rainy season and is available for nee work 
It will be sufficient to see that mines do not employ viUage labour in the months 
of July, August and November, when it is required foi transplantation and 
harvesting of rice. 

(c) Uncultivated lands are found mostly in ryotwari villages. Only tenancy 
rights are conferred on such lands Conferring proprietary rights as suggested 
already might attract people to such aieas 

Question 20 — Marketing — (a) Under the heading of marketing, I can only 
aay that the markets are overflooded at harvest times and prices are lowest at 
that time as cultivators sell off all that they have to sell for the payment of 
land revenue, irrigation charges and payment of debts, etc I think the dates 
of payment of land revenue and water rate should be so changed that the culti- 
vator will be able to store his produce and bring it into the market at two or 
three times in the vear instead of the whole of it at one time By doing so, 
prices will not fluctuate so much and the cultivator will obtain better prices 
tor his produce 

Question 23 — General Education — (a) In the matter of education, I am 
■of opinion that no radical change in the courses of the present system of 
elementary middle school and higher or collegiate education is necessary There 
must be two sides of education, vtti , (1) that for the sake of learning, and 
(2) professional The education imparted in high schools and colleges belongs 
to the former type and considering the learning, which it has spread in the 
country, it cannot be condemned. 

However, attention has to be paid to the professional side of education 
I think introduction of agricultuial education m the English middle or high 
schools will not do any general good On the other hand, it might act as a deter- 
rent of the non-agncultural class men who read in these institutions for the sake ot 
learning or qualifying for some public services or professions other than ngi i- 
culture. 

Agricultural class men are also not to be expected to take higher forms of 
education in English in view of the low prospects present agriculture offers them. 

So^ agricultural education should be imparted outside the present educational 
institutions and there must be higher and lower grades of it The present 
agricultural colleges are all right for higher agricultural education and the intro 
duction of agriculture m the vernacular middle and normal schools as proposed 
by me in my replies under Agricultural Education will be suitable for a lower 
term of agricultural education, which small and average cultivators may be 
expected to undergo. 

(h) (i) On leaving the primary schools, a student is liable to go back to 
illiteracy if he does not keep his practice of reading; so there should be libraries 
in the villages and suitable literature in such libraries. 

(ii) In this district, compulsory education has not been introduced in rural 
areas. Nor do I think will such a step be possible for poor men as they are 
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not able to support the small boys of school-going age who have to work for 
their parents or earn their livelihood 

(ill) The small proportion of boys in rural primary schools is due to the 
fact that men passed out from these schools have not proved themselves 
better cultivators in any respect They are, however, more intelligent 
and nobler than illiterate men and everybody aspires to have his children 
educated Po\erty and insufficiency of primary schools, I think, are the causes 
of the slow progress of education in rural areas 


Oral Evidence, 

28445 The Chav man Mr Ramcharan Lai Dubey, you are from the district 
of Balaghat'f* — ^Yes 

28446. What is your occupation'? — I am a cultivator I am a retired Agri- 
cultural Assistant. 

28447. You are a retired officer of the Agricultural Service and are you 
cultivating land yourself? — ^Yes 

28448 How many btghas are you cultivating? — I have 35 acres of land. 

28449 Sv Ganga Ram How much is a htgha here? — ^The term btgha is not 
known in these parts, but I think 2/5ths of an acre make one htgha. 

28450 The Chairman What type of cultivation do you have? — My main 
Cl op IS sugarcane. 

28451 Irrigated? — ^Yes, under the Pathree Tank which has a perennial water- 
supply, I have also a plot of 11 acres where there is well irrigation 

28452 How long have you been cultivating this land? — For the last four 
>ears, although I retired only two years ago 

28453. Did you introduce the cane or was the cane cultivation in existence 
before you took up the land? — There was no cane cultivation The Government 
farm was started 10 yeais ago and there was no sugarcane under irrigated tanks * 
that was the first. In the beginning the people took to sugarcane but gave it up 
The starting of my farm has given some stimulus to the cultivators and they 
have now been increasing their area year by year. The area last year was 
50 acres under that tank and this year it has risen to 70. 

28454. What canes are you planting?— I started with khan cane. The year 
before last I introduced Coimbatore cane also on my farm; I had only about half 
an acre and it gave a very good yield. Last year 1 grew 5 acres The crop was 
crushed this season but I found the canes a bit too hard and I do not think 
that I will be able to keep on with it 

28455 Is that because you have not a mill suitable for crushing Coimbatore 
cane? — ^Yes 

28456. You state in your note that a power mill is also needed? — Yes, I 
am at present crushing with a bullock mill and this is not suitable for Coimbatore 
cane 

28457. Mr. Calven An iron bullock mill? — Yes 

28458. The Chairman Which Coimbatore cane are you using? — ^210. The 
Agricultural Department recommended 210, 219 and 226, three varieties, 210 is 
an early cane, I have a small area of 219, but this is a late cane, 226 suffers 
a little from defective germination. I have much of 210, about half an acre 
of 219 and half an acre of 226. 

28459. What is the soil? — My soil is sandy in one field, the other field 
which IS commanded by the irrigation tank is a sort of alluvial soil 

28460. I understand from your last answer that your water-supply comes 
from a tank? — Yes, for half the area it comes from the Government tank; for 
the remainder I lift the water from a well. 

28461. By bullock power? — ^Yes. 

28462. Did you sink the well? — ^Yes, I had sunk the well myself and I have 
to repair it every year In the first year I used the leather mote, then I ordered 
a Persian wheel from the Punjab 

28463. Mr. Calvert An iron Persian wheel? — ^Yes. The people did not 
know of It but on my ordering it some four or five men also ordered it and 
are using it. 

28464. The Chairman. So that your example has been followed? — ^Yes* 
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28465 Are you satisfied with the working of the Persian wheel? — ^Yes. It 
has a better lift than the mote 

28466- What did it cost you by the time you had put it up? — I had to pay 
Rs 180 (that IS to say, Rs 160 cost price and Rs. 20 for railway freight) But 
my eyperience is that the well keeps slipping. 

28467. Sti Ganga Ram What w^ould it cost you to make the w^ell piicca'^-- 
The soil is sandy and I am not myself a mason. I asked some masons to 

construct the well but they said it would not be possible to go deep enough 

The well should be sunk deeper as a matter of fact, but nobody knows how 
to do it 

28468. riie Chairman At what depth did you find the water — Only 12 feet 
below the surface 

28469 How deep do you think the Persian wheel will work*!^ — I am told that 

it can work up to 30 feet, it gives very satisfactory work at 20 feet depth 

28470 Would you tell us a little ot your own experience in the matter 

ot manuring your canes^ What manure are you using*^ — I use oil-cake and 

ammonium sulphate, a combination of the two 

28471 And that has given good results'? — ^Yes. 

28472, Are you putting any cattle manure into the land at all^ — It is not 

available My own cattle-dung is not sufficient for my requirements and the 

shortage has to be supplemented by these artificial manures 

28473 You have provided us with an interesting note of the evidence that 
you want to give May I ask you one or two questions on that or would you 
like to supplement your written note by any statement at this staged — No 

28474 How long were you in the Agricultural Service^ — For 20 years. 

28475. What grade did you reach ^ — I was in the subordinate grade all 
along, 

28476. Did you yourself do any propaganda w^ork"? — I served in certain 
capacities, as Farm Overseer in the beginning, as an Agricultural Assistant on 
demonstration duty, as Superintendent on three big farms of the department and 
as Superintendent of the biggest cattle-breeding farm m the department 

28477 What form of propaganda do you think is most effective in persuading 
cultivators to adopt improved methods of crops'? Demonstration on farms 
controlled by the Government or demonstration work on the cultivator’s own 
holding'? — We must work through the leading cultivators 

28478, To persuade the leading cultivators to make a change so that their 
example may be followed by the smaller men'? — ^Yes That is what I noticed 

my own case 

28479 Have you ever considered the possibility of Government, through the 
Agricultural Department, taking the risk of experiment off the shoulders of 
certain selected cultivators, that is to say, guaranteeing the cultivator against 
loss if he attempts a particular experiment or introduces some new- crop*? — The 
cultivator will not take to anything new unless he is satisfied that it is 
advantageous, 

28480. That is because he cannot afford to take any risks, is it not"? — So 
far he has not been able to try anything He has only been advised to take 
up things which have been found advantageous by the Agricultural Department 

28481. You do not think that the existence in the culivator’s mind of the 
possibility of risk is really what deters him from a more progressive policy? — At 
present to an average cultivator, say to the small cultivator, there are not many 
things to be told, except a change of seed, implements, or manures if he takes 
to garden cultivation, and a few other items 

28482 P/o/ Gangulee: Chiefly pure seed? — Pure seed, implements, and in 
some cases improved methods of cultivation f 

28483. The Chan man Were you on the land before you went into Govern- 
^ment service^ — ^No, I belong to the non-agricultui al class 

28484. Do you think that you see amongst cultivators any demand for generil 
education for their sons^ — ^Yes, they do aspire to education for their sons, but 
they cannot afford it on account of the schools being at a distance from their 
homes. Moreover, the boys have to work for their parents 
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28485. We were told by a previous witness of, I think, wide experience 
in this district, that he thought he saw only a very slight movement amongst 
cultivators in favour of education Would you agree witii that as a fair state- 
ment of the case‘s — That might be the case in this Division The people are 
more backward here than in my district, I have noticed that there the cultivators 
do aspire to education for their children 

28486 Now with regard to your suggestion that officers of the Agricultural 
Department should be allowed to retire on proportionate pension if they wished 
to take up private farming, is it your suggestion that it would be practicable 
to insist upon their taking up farming as a condition of their enjoying propor- 
tionate pension'-^ — ^Yes Some officers may wish to do their own farming for want 
of better prospects in the department, or it may be that they would like their 
own fanning better than service They are tied to the department because 
they cannot ’•etire unless they have finished their service 

28487 You have had very considerable experience of Government cattle 
fai ills'? — ^Yes 

28488 Are you satisfied with the efforts being made by Government at this 
moment*? — ^Yes, very valuable work is being done 

28489 Do yon think it is on a sufficiently large scale*? — I do not think so, 
It must be multiplied many tunes over 

28490 Do you think that there exists amongst cultivators any appreciation 
ot the importance of impro\ing their cattle? — ^Yes, from the fact that the few 
bulls which are produced at these farms are sold off most quickly and the demand 
is not met for want of a sufficient number of bulls 

28491 Is it of \ery much use improving the breeds of cattle in this Province 
if they are not to be better fed than they are at the moment? Is not better 
feeding just as important as better breeding? — ^Yes, both the questions go side 
by side, but in places where cattle-breeding is going on there is much more 
grazing <ivailable than in cultivated areas Breeding proper here does not go on 
m villages, but in uncultivated places belonging to Government or Indian States 

284^2 And then the cattle aie brought from those districts to the cultivat- 
ing districts?— Yes 

28493 It IS no use having plenty of fodder at the place where the cattle 
are bred if the cattle are not to be provided with fodder at the places where they 
are going to work, is it? — There is no good in introducing new breeding farms 
in places where there is no fodder at present 

28494 But the important thing is that the cattle belonging to the cultivator 
whether used for purposes of giving milk or for providing draught power, should 
be better fed that is the aim, is it not? — ^Yes, the cultivator does try to keep 
his cattle well fed 

28495 Are you satisfied vith the condition of the cattle as a whole in this 
Province?— The work cattle are maintained by them in fairly good condition 
There are some extra cattle which go on increasing and these are not looked 
after very well 

28496 On page 107 you say that you think the dates of payment of land 
revenue and water rate should be so changed that the cultivator will be able to 
store his produce* and to market it at two or three periods in the year instead 
of the whole of it at one time You do not suggest that the land revenue col- 
lection should be taken bit by bit at three periods of the year You suggest 
that the time of the collection should be postponed? — ^Yes, as for instance in the 
ncc tracts the major part of the land revenue is collected in the month bf February. 
Ihe crop is harvested in November, is ready for the market in December and 
January, and immediately after that they have to take it to the market for sale 
At that time there is a surplus supply in the markets But if the date of payment 
of land revenue be changed to May or June, the cultivator wull get more time 
toi jSisposing of his produce, from December up to the month of May. 

28497 Do you think there is any danger that an arrangement of that sort 
might lead the cultivator to spend the money which he gets for his crop, and 
then perhaps to borrow m order to pay the land revenue?— I think he is now 
very careful to at least keep by him the amount of land revenue^ 

28498 He is now, because the demand comes so very soon after the sale 
ot tus produce. Do ypii think he would be as »eady to kbep the money to pay 
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land revenue by him if he sold, let us say, in May and had not to pay his land 
revenue dues until December? — He will be very careful in that respect, he 
will see that he does not miss paying the land revenue, the tenancy right prevails 
there and he will not let the land go away from him simply for non-payment 
of land revenue. 

28499- What other crops are you yourself growing? — I grow rice on 10 
acres, watermelons on 2 acres, in the coming year, I intend to grow potatoes 
also on 2 acres 

28500 Will that be for the first time? — ^That will be for the first time. 

28501 Where is your market for watermelons? — 1 am near a railway 
station, and they can be exported to Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

28502. Do you find you have a good demand for watermelons? — Yes, I am 
quite sure that the supply of watermelons, at least in Jubbulpore, comes from 
Hoshangabad district 

28503. Where do you propose to get your seed potatoes from? — From Nairn 
Tal m the United Provinces. 

28504. Do they grow seed potatoes there? — ^No, but they keep a supply of 
seed on the Government farms and we get supplies from there 

28505 So that, the Government farms in this Province have no seed 
potatoes — ^No, they have to renew their seed supply every year Recently the 
Bilaspur farm has done so, and the Ghhindwara farm is also doing it 

28506 Where do those seed come from? — I have no knowledge about it. 

28507 Are you following a regular rotation on your land*?^ — ^No rotation 
IS possible for rice, except that heavier types of soils can be sown with pulses 
after the nee crop, as a catch crop. With sugarcane, I have not so far done 
any rotation I keep the land fallow, in the rams I cultivate it and m the 
following year I plant it with sugarcane 

28508 You can manage a catch crop on a nee area without disturbing 
the land for the next year’s nee crop? — ^Yes, that is the system in vogue here. 

28509 The Eaja of Parlakunedt In your part of the district, what are the 
mam crops grown*? — Rice is the mam crop, there is a little wheat, nee is followed 
by pulse crops, they are the catch crops supplying the required pulses to the 
cultivator. 

28510 Is all your land a paddy growing area, or is it dry? — I have 10 acres 
of paddy on my farm. 

28511 What varieties of paddy do you grow and where do you get them 
from? — ^The hhondu and luchat varieties They are the selections made by the 
local Agricultural Department 

28512. Have you at any time made a study of the paddy crops grown at 
Coimbatore? — ^We have not imported paddy seed from Coimbatore 

28513. What green manure crop do you chiefly grow m your paddy land? — 
I am not manuring my paddy at all at present. 

28514. No man«rmg at all?— No. 

28515. Not even farmyard manure? — ^The supply of farmyard manure is 
very meagre and is not sufficient for my requirements. Sann hemp is recom- 
mended by the Agricultural Department; on their farms they grow it in the hot 
season, with urigation from Government tanks; but the conditions of water- 
supply are not satisfactory and so I have not been able to introduce this green 
manure crop for paddy on my farm 

28516. It need not be grown as an irrigated crop at all, if it is sown early 
enough? — ^We have tried it sufficiently in the nee fields, it does not grow, 
because the rainfall is so heavy that it makes no progress, there is hardly one 
month’s time from the time of sowing to the time of transplanting the seedlings, 
and It makes no progress in that time. 

28517. In your land, what is the yield of paddy per acre? — I get 2,000 lbs , 
but the cultivators m my district do not get more than 1,200 lbs. on an average, 
although in some places they do get 2,000 lbs also, the average is not more 
than 1,200 lbs. 
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28518. Sir Ganga Ram. Is 2,000 lbs. very high?— In the opinion of the 
ordinary cultivatots, it is high, but I am not satisfied with it, I am aiming at 
taking it up to 4,000 lbs. because m favourable situations in this Province we 
do get 4,000 lbs 

28519 The Raja of Farlaktmedi Without manuring, how did you effect 
this increase of yield, as compared ^ith the yield of the ordinary ryot on his 
holding*^ Have you a better soil? — I have a better soil, and I have some 
advantage of silting in my fields, I am on the bank of a n\er, adjoining my 
farm there is the general pasture to which the cattle of all the cultivators come, 
and I receive the drainage of that portion into my fields 

28520 It will be interesting information to you that in my part of the 
country, we get not less than twice to three times of what you are getting from 
your fields here^ — Is your outturn 6,000 lbs an acre? 

28521. It IS 4,000 lbs to 5,000 lbs an acre? — ^That is what I am aiming 
at, I am not satisfied with 2,000 lbs. 

28522 Have you tried to grow rice with green manure?— In my answers 
I have suggested that green manure will not be a feasible proposition for general 
adoption here I have suggested that the cultivation of haianja trees should be 
started, I have information that in the Madras Presidency they manure their 
nee with karanja leaves 

28523 Not everywhere, but only in certain parts. In the whole of the 
Northern Circars, dhamcha is grown as a green manure crop for paddy lands. 
It IS a fast growing plant, and easily mixes with the soil?— We tried dhamcha 
along with sann hernp in the beginning when the Agricultural Department began 
its work in the division, but that crop also did not do well here, my idea is 
that dhamcha will grow in rich fields only 

28524. But when you silt your fields, it is rich enough to grow this sort of 
green manure crop? — It is too wet, mostly, it is full of flood water 

28525 To what extent do you make use of buffaloes for your cultivation 
in paddy land? — I do not go m for buffaloes, I keep bullocks only 

28526 Not even for puddling and levelling?— We have fair-sized bullocks 
and they do the puddling and levelling all right. 

28527 Is the seed broadcast or transplanted?— The whole of it is transplanted. 

* ,28528 How do you do it Is it by single seedlings or m bunches?— On my 

rich fields I have only single seedlings, but m poorer fields I have to do it in 
twos and threes. 


28529. How many measuies of seed do you use per acre?— On an average 
I am using 50 lbs If I did it m single seedlings 30 lbs. would do. 

28530 Even less ought to do? — ^Yes I was on the Raipur farm, and my 
own experience is that in one year only 10 lbs of seed were used for one acre 

28531 Do you manure your seed beds?— They are heavily manured 

28532. What manure do you use?— Cattle-dung 

28533. Do you pen she^ also? ^That system is not prevalent in my part 
ot the Province, but in the Chanda district it is largely practised 

28534. What is the type of cattle you would require in your parts?— The 
Gaolao breed is much in demand. 


28335. Is It a dual purpose animal, or is it a draught animal?— I should 
say It 13 a dual purpose animal, because the cows give 3 to 4 seers of milk 
whereas the local cows give only i to 1 seer of milk, but they are not so good 
milkers as some of the cross breds on the Government farms. 

28535 Are you yourself taking any interest in the improvement of the 
indigenous breeds (rf cattle?— No; I have not many cows; I only keep one or 
two milch cows sufficient for my milk requirements. 

r“ **°*''« go®** if you get a 

3o.ng philanffiro^c wUTprLnt! neighbourhood?-! am not 

28538. Is there anybody who is doing that sort of work?— No. 

2^9. _ Is any cane grown in your parts?— There used to be the katha, 
vngt varieties, but since the introduction of the khan variety by the Agricultural 
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Depaitment, they have become extinct in places visited by the Agricultural 
Department, they are now seen in patches where the Agricultural Department 
has not been able to reach 

28540 Are they grown as unirrigated or irrigated crops? — Irrigated, from 
wells mostly 

28541 Why lias the cultivation of sugaicane been given up? — For want 
of manures. Formerly they did not know the manures and were not applying 
anv, but now they have taken to the use of manures and the cultivation is now 
increasing. 

28542 Prof Gangiilee What manures'^^ — Oil-cake, nitrate of soda and 
ammonium sulphate 

28543 Have those manures been suggested by the Department of Agri- 
culture*? — ^Yes 

28544 The Raja of ParlaUiinedi What is the net profit per acre on a cane- 
growing area^ — The outturn of the cultivator is very low because he does not 
fully manure his crop, but I am getting a net profit of Rs 200 already on my 
farm, and I am of opinion that the net profit can be still further increased 

28545 Sir Ganga Ram You make a profit of Rs 200 an acre? — ^Yes, but 
I am hopeful that this net profit can be increased to even Rs 300 per acre; 
by using a pover mill the cost ot crushing will not be so high. 

28546 Why do you not get a power mill and try to increase your profits? — 
If I had a povver mill I would increase my cane area to 20 acres, but I am 
handicapped by shortage of funds 

28547. Why do you not try the motes drawn by cattle for irrigation? — They 
have been tried and condemned. 

28548 Do you try roller mills also, they are quite efficacious in the extrac- 

tion of juice"? — I am using them, and also the bullock-power cane mills, but 
then ray work is very greatly restricted, I cannot increase the cultivation 
With great difficulty now I am dealing with 10 acres of sugarcane I had 

another variety of cane and I experienced great difficulty in crushing, my 

bullocks were overstrained and have suffered on that account 

28549 Buffaloes will be more useful for that work In my part of the 

country, buffaloes are used for these mills and they can stand the strain? — ^Your 
country must be cooler than ours 

28550 There is more vegetation there? — The buffaloes are not able to work 
in the sun 

28551 You must create a shade for them and you must have a few sets 
orkipg by turns'? — Some people do use buffaloes , but the difficulty is that they 

should work by night whereas with bullocks we can carry on the work by day, 

28552 Do you have cattle diseases breaking out in epidemic form frequent- 
ly"? — Not frequently There are cases where cattle die on account of some 
diseease, say five or six in a villnge m a year. 

28553 Do the ryots in these parts welcome the present method of etadi 
eating those diseases by inoculation*? — I should say they do not know it much. 

28554 Is anything being done in that line? — The Veterinary Department 
tries to do it and, wherever the people agree, they inoculate, but the difficulty 
experienced is that timely action is not taken A report goes to the Veterinary 
Assistant Suigeon, on receiving that report he comes to the spot, then he takes 
the blood and sends it for confirmation of the disease and after receiving the 
leply from the superior officer he goes to carry out inoculation, and by that 
time probably the mischief has already been done or the disease itself may 
have subsided 

28555 It is entirely due to want of staff, is it? — ^Yes 

28556 Would you like to see the staff increased in that department? — 
Yes, of course 

28557 As regards irrigation, what are the rates usually adopted?— Only 
rice IS irrigated at present, leaving out the question of sugarcane which is not 
general. The rate commen'-ed from 8 As per acre and this year it is Rs 3-4 0. 
Under the present agreement, within a period of ten years from the commence- 
ment the late shopld go to Rs 3-12-0 by aii increase of 4 As every year 
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28558 Does it depend upon the standard of the crops or what? — ^They 
have a regular increase. They want to bring it to Rs 3-12-0 by the end of 
ten years. 

28559. Is It adopted in all cases of irrigation, river, channel, tank or any 
other irrigation? — In all Government works the same rates are adopted. 

28560. Str James MacKenna Have you any experience of Pusa wheat? — 
I have not grown it on my own farm; but on Government farms I have grown 
Pusa 100. 

28561. What is your experience of that‘s — It gives a better yield than the 
local wheat. 

28562. Much better? — ^The outturn of wheat is very low here. I should 

say It is not more than 500 lbs. per acre, which is considered to be a very 
good crop. An increase of even 50 lbs. per acre with some other variety is 
welcome and that was found to be the case with Pusa wheat. But then 
there is scope for improving the local wheat also In the north of the Province, 
to which I belong, the local wheat has been improved, but no such attempt 
has been made in the case of Chhattisgarh wheat 

28563 But so far as Chhattisgarh is concerned, the introduction of Pusa 

wheat has been a distinct advantage to it’ — I do not know how much is 

distributed every year^ and how much extension is taking place; but I can give 

this opinion that it is decidedly a better wheat than the two local varieties 
of wheat. 

28564. Have you been a member of the Local Legislative Council ?~-My 
position is too humble for that. 


28565 Do you follow the proceedings of the Council? — I do 

28566. What do you think the attitude has been towards agriculture? 
Friendly?— Not one of sympathy. They have rather criticised the work of the 
department and progress is therefore handicapped 

28567. Has the budget been seriously cut by the Council’— Yes; in the 
last session it was cut, I think, to a great extent 

28568. Prof. Gmgulee What do yon think is the reason for the Legislative 
Council not taking much interest in agricultural matters?— Because the members 
are not agriculturists 


28569. But surely they have an interest in agriculture, the premier industry 
of the country?— I do not think they have 

28570. You say you cultivate about 40 acres of land?— 35 acres, of which 
lU acres are under rice and 10 under sugarcane 

28571 Do you cultivate yourself or by tenants?— By my servants. 

28572. You employ labour? — ^Yes. 

28573. You pay them daily wages?— Monthly wages 

28574 Gould you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per acre of 
paddy? — ^Yes, roughly Rs 20 per acre. 

28575. And the cost of cultivation per acre of sugarcane?— Rs. 200 per acre. 
28576 And you say your net profit out of sugarcane is Rs. 200 

Yes. 


per acre? — 


2^77. What would be the net profit from paddy?— My crop <sives me 
Rs. 40; but the ordinary cultivator gets Rs 20. ^ y P . me 

j course I use better seed no 

doubt, but then my outturn is higher. " 

28581 You get your seed from the Government farm?— Yes. 
per ^iSJe get?-Their rate is 30 lbs. 

^ St: 

283SI Do you distribute seeds to your neighbouring farmer8?-NQ. 
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28585 You do not buy in quantity from the Government farm and distribute 
seeds to the tenants m the neighbourhood?— No, I purchase seed sufficient for 
my own requirements. 

28586 Now with your experience as a farmer, can you tell us what 
significant changes you observe in the method of cultivation in your district^ — 
The recommendations made by the Agricultural Department at present are for 
changing the seed, for using the iron plough instead of the wooden one, and 
changing the method of cultivation, and so on 

28587. What I want to get from you is this to what extent are these 
recommendations of the Department of Agriculture being adopted by the 
cultivators m your district?— *As far as the Agricultural Department is able to 
work. It IS successful, but this is a big country and the staff of the department 
is very small , if private individuals would also help the progress could be 
increased very much 

28588 I understand that, but what I wanted to know is, do you find any 
significant changes in the methods of cultivation in your district? — I do find 
people aspiring after good seed, the improved iron plough is being easily 
sold now 

28589. What is the price of an iron plough? — In the last season it was 
sold for Rs 8-4-0. 

28590 Do you find that the farmers in your neighbourhood are utilising 
better implement and better seed? — ^Yes, but then I may also tell you that these 
varieties of seed are not fit for general adoption If you go to a village where 
the improvements have been introduced you will notice that they are not 
adopted wholesale. 

28591 For the introduction of better ploughs and better seed do you give 
the entire credit to the Department of Agriculture or to any non-official help? — 
The department was helped to some extent by non-officials 

28592 Are you a member of any non-official association? — I am a member 
of the Tahsil Agricultural Association 

28593 How many members come from your district*^— There are about 
sixty or seventy members, but very few attend the meetings 

28594 On page 101 you make a very interesting suggestion that the 
malguzars or leading and influential cultivators in the village should be paid 
for the trouble they take What have you actually in mmd^ How are they 
to be paid?— They should be paid the travelling allowance and the daily 
allov'ance As a matter of fact, the real cultivator is very busy and we have 
to remunerate him for the loss which he will suffer by his absence from the farm. 

28595. I am not talking about the ordinary cultivator, you mention here 
about the malguzar? — ^Yes, the malguzar who is in touch with agriculture is 
very busy and the malguzar who is not m touch lives in a town and does 
not count. 

28596 These malguzars are also members of these associations, the 
District Association, the Taluk Association and the Circle Association’ — We 
have only the Tahsil Association 

28597, I think some of these malguzars are members of that association 
and you want the Department of Agriculture to pay for the trouble that 
these members take, is that right?— A new selection will have to be made to 
get the right type of men. 

28598 Do you think it is a sign of public spirit that you want payment 
for your trouble?— At present the difficulty is there is no proper attendance 
in the meetings and this is one of the ways in which you might try to ensure 
attendance, though I am not quite sure that you would succeed even then 

28599. With regard to the new varieties that you grow here, do you get « 
premium price? — ^Yes, we do 

28600 You get a premium price?— Yes, a slight premium, say 14 per cent 
a khandt of local paddy is sold for Rs. 7 while a khandt of improved rice will 
be sold for Re. 1 more 

28601. How does this improved paddy compare with local paddies in yield’- 
It is reported by the cultivators that by taking to this improved paddy they 
have slightly increased their outturns. 
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28602 Have you any idea to what extent it has increased’— Well, that is 
such ^ difficult question to answer , you know the outturn of paddy vanes from 
500 lbs to 5,000 lbs , so that you cannot say how much the increase is due to 
the improved variety, but the cultivator who has been growing the local varieties 
for such a long time appreciates these varieties and says that he is now getting 
a better outturn 

28603 He is getting a better outturn from these new paddies'?— Yes 

28604 You have no idea of the increase of yield’— My conclusion is that 
the impoved variety is at least 10 per cent better and it would probably not be 
an exaggeration if I said 15 pei cent. 

28605 Irrespective of better cultivation and othei factors’— With the same 
cultivation as is given to the local paddies 

28606 Can you tell us why there was no success in introducing transplanta- 
tion of paddy in your district’ — In my district they have transplanted from 
time immeinoridl 

28607 In the other district’ — I was serving there^ and I was carrying on 
the work, the difficulties in the wa> were want of irrigation ai rangements, the 
scattered fields and the cattle were too small for the operation of transplantation. 

28608 Those arc the reasons to which you ascribe the fact that transplanta 
tion of paddy has not been a success in this district? — I am also inclined tc 
think that the rainfall of this tract is shoit of what is required for transplanta 
tion , for transplantation more rain , is needed 

28609 Do you get any waler-suprly from the Government’s irrigation 
works? — Yes, I get water for the irrigation of my nee as well as for part of my 
sugarenne atea 

28610 Can you tell the Commission the system of agreement you have to 
enter into with the Department of Irrigation’ — When the works were ready and 
the Irrigation Department was able to supply water to the cultivators, a system 
of agreement for irrigation was introduced for a term of ten years, m the begin- 
ning the watei rate for us wms calculated and is gradually being increased at 
the rate of 4 As per annum and has got to go up to Rs 3-12-0 per acre 

28611 What is the system, does the whole village have to enter into an 
dgi cement, or the individual farmer’ — In the commanded areas if 80 per cent 
of cultivators agree to take water, the remaining 20 per cent will also be consi- 
dered to have agreed 

28612 For water lifting you have introduced the Persian wheel from the 
Punjab’ — ^Yes. 

28613 Have any other malgiizai visited your farm and watched the opera- 
tion of this Persian wheel’ — ^Yes, four or five malguzars came who had heard 
that I had got an improved lift; they knew me and wanted to see if I could 
suggest something to them, they came, saw the lift, purchased it and are using it 

28614 So that they have taken to this new method of water lifting’ — ^Yes, 

28615 On page 103 you say it is highly desirable that the size of holding 
for rice should not be less than 4 acres Why jdo you put it at 4 acres; have 
you worked it out that 4 acres is the minimum economical holding for rice? — 
At^ the present time, with a pair of bullocks, a cultivator with his family, 
assisted at times by some extra labour, does cultivate some 6 acres of rice; but 
then he is over-worked 5 acres is liked very much, but as we cannot prevent 
this fragmentation, I have taken this figure of 4 -^cres so that a little more scope 
may be allowed to other shareholders, 

28616 You want to bring about this consolidation by arbitration How’ — 
By panchayats The parties should first try to settle it amongst themselves; 
but if they cannot, it is necessary that legislation should be introduced to provide 
for arbitration 

28617 Have you had experience of arbitration in this matter? — ^No, it is 
a new move 

286X8 Nothing has been done? — No 

28619. You have no data to show us that some success has been achieved 
through arbitration’ — ^No, it has never been attempted. 

28620- Is It jour view that indebtedness m your district is increasing?— It 
IS my opinion that there ought to be no indebtedness if a fair rate of interest 
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were charged The cultivator pays and pays and yet he is not free, he pays 
much more than he ought 

28621, Are you a member of any co-operative society’— No 

28622. You are not in touch with the co-operative movement?— No, I am 
not 

28623 Do you lend money yourself? — ^No, I am not a moneylender. 

28624 On page 103 you make reference to the mortgage question and you 
say that the lands have passed from the hands of the cultivators into those 
of moneylenders Is it your experience that that tendency is still marked in 
your district? — ^Where cultivators have a right of transfer or sale the lands 
have passed from them, but generally there is the tenancy system and the 
cultivator has not the right to sell 

28625 You have also expressed your views with regard to education, is 

there any school in your own village’ — ^No, not in that village, but at a 

distance of a mile and a half there is the primary school 

28626 Have you yourself made an attempt to introduce better schools 

m the district’ — To introduce better schools? 

28627 Well, any school for that matter’ — I do not think that is a matter 
for the individual 

28628 You think there is a general demand for education’ — ^Yes 

28629 A demand amongst whom? — ^The cultivators, the labourers, everybody. 

28630 Do the malguzars and landlords take any interest in educational 
matters? — ^They educate their children at any cost, they even send their children 
to schools at long distances and get them educated 

28631 Ml. Calvert^ In your note you say that the farm of the ordinary 
farmer does not oiler adequate prospects for one trained at the Agricultural 
College. Is it your opinion then that the curriculum at the Agricultural College 
is not suited to the type of cultivation here? — It is costly and a small farmer 
cannot undertake it The men turned out from the College >\ill be quite 
suitable for big farms By a small farm I mean a farm managed by a cultivator 
with the help of his family. As there is a shortage of labour, only the small 
farmer is seen to prosper Employers suffer a loss. 

28632 We are told that the average holding is between 5 and 10 acres? — Yes 

28633 Is there no opening for these cwihvators to get training in the cultiva- 
tion of their 5 or 10 acres’ — ^There are some crops, as for instance, sugarcane. 

28634 Where can they be trained to cultivate 5 or 10 acres’ — In general 
cropping we might suggest to him to change the seed or the implement; beyond 
that we have not much to tell him. There are some crops from which a substan- 
tial profit can be made, as for example, sugarcane, w^hich I am cultivating, but 
everybody cannot be expected to cultivate sugarcane, if they did, there would be 
over-production of the crop and it would be sold at a loss 

28635. You suggest plots in which vegetables should be grown? — ^Yes 

28636. Is there any caste prejudice against the growing of vegetables? — No 

28637. You say that the leading cultivators do not help in demonstration’— 
Yes, they do not take enough interest. 

28638. But we gather from the printed note that the Agricultural Department 
has directed its demonstration towards the bigger culti\ators?— Yes. 

28639 Would they have achieved better results if they had tried with the 
smaller men? — ^The men that the Agricultural Department has chosen are doing 
the work all right, but if they would help to the extent to which they could 
much progress would be achieved 

28640. The point is that the bigger cultivators are not helping’ — ^Yes, there 
ought to be help from the malguzar of the village, or, if he is absent, the 
leading cultivator, the influential cultivator in the village 

28641. He ought to, but you say he does not help?— Yes, he does not help 

28642. Do you think the demonstration should be directed towards the 
smaller cultivators? — ^Through the medium of these bigger men who carry 
influence in the village. 
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f kind of influence do they carry? Is their influence in favour 

?u cultivation?— The rich men are generally respected, and agriculturally 

ttiey also carry some respect as being better men, supplied with better equipment 
tor carrying on their work in a better manner than the poorer cultivators can do. 

28644 Actually are they using their influence on the side of improved 
agriculture? — They are not doing anything in that direction at all 

28645. You used the expression “leading cultivators”? — Yes. 

28646 In regard to what are they leading? — They are the men I have just 
described who have the proper equipment for carrying on their farms in a 
better way than the poorer cultivators, they command respect in the village 
and if they took an interest in improved agriculture their example would be 
quickly followed by other men 

28647. Yes, but you say they do not take an interest in agriculture; I 
want the facts? — ^In their own local matters they do 

28648 Do the malguzars lead in improved agriculture^ — Yes, they do in 
local matters, if they lead in improved methods, the improved methods will 
spread. 

28649 But do they lead in adopting improved methods? — I should say no, 
and that is why I say they should be made to do so 

28650 In another connection, you say a bank should be opened and loans 
given on the recommendation of the Agricultural Department Would you like 
to give your opinion on the kind of bank you advocate? — ^The same sort of bank 
as the Co-operative Central Bank 

28651 Later on you say that you think limitations should be introduced 

as to the number of extra cattle the cultivator could keep? Have you any 
P^posal as to how you would limit that number? — ^Yes, m cultivated areas 
where there is no grazing available the number of animals which the cultivator 
K 2^®,* above his requirements, for example, an extra milch cow or 

Duttalo, this should be limited. 

. 28652. But how would you limit it? — A man owning say 4 or 5 acres of 

land should have so many cows. 

28653. But how could you limit it? What would the man do with the extra 
cattle? Would he dispose of them? — ^He could sell them 

28654. By law'? — ^He could be allowed to keep the number of animals which 
he should keep and he could dispose of the extra cattle as he liked, 

28655 Sir Henry Lawrence Would he sell them to the butcher? — ^To men 
who have not got cattle and who wish to purchase them There is a big cattle 
luarket and cattle business is going on If a cultivator is in need of money 
be sells off his bullocks and where do these animals go but to those men who 
have not got cattle. 

2^56 Dr Hyder' Is it a good or a bad thing that they should not have 
cattle ? — WtlU there are areas in which there is a shortage of cattle, and there 
are some areas in which there is a surplus 

28657 Str Henry Lawrence Do you want to have the numbers brought 
down?— Yes, I want them limited. 

28658 And you would not have any man keep more than a certain number 
cattle? — Yes In my village there are two non-agriculturists who have got 

herds of cattle and they are being grazed on land intended for plough bullocks. 

2^59. Such a law would not give rise to rioting?— I do not know. 

Mr. Kamat You have made certain suggestions in your memo- 
randum which I would like you to expand further For instance, you suggest 
men of ripe experience in the different grades of the Agricultural Department 
aesirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to retire on propor- 
tionate pension and that they should receive from Government a subsidy or 
easy terms? Do you think there are many people who would be 
T to retire on proportionate pension m the Agiicultural Department?— 

a* , not in touch with aU Ae staff at present, hut I can confidently say that 
least three men in responsible positions would like to retire. 

Supposing in a Province three men in the Agricultural Department 
Nr! r farming, will it help that Province much in your opinion?— 

fW * of, say, ten officers with whom I am in touch if three men retire 
mat IS not a bad proportion. 
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28662. And what guarantee have Government before they give a subsidy or 
a loan that these people would be able to repay that loan if their private farming 
failed'5^ — ^You are spending so much money on iJie development and expansion 
of the Agricultural Department. 

28663, So this money should be written off? — ^No, you are spending so much 
money on the expansion of the department and in case of failure the land will 
be there. The money would be invested in, say, implements, wire-fencing, 
bullocks, and the man's house and property would be there as a guarantee 

28664 That should be attached by Government'^ — Yes, 

28665 Another suggestion which you have made is this You have been 

emphasising that travelling allowances to members of your association should 
be paid and your suggestion is that a small cess of about half an anna per rupee 
on the land revenue should be levied*!^ Could you give me an idea how much 
this half an anna cess in the land revenue would bring in the Central Provinces? — 
If I knew the total collection of land revenue I could work it out, 

28666 In that case I could work it out myself also. What is the total 

land revenue of your Province?- — I do not know. 

28667 You want all of the cesses to be devoted to the payment of travelling 

allowances, not towards any agricultural reform? — I^did make a rough calculation 

for my tahsil and I came to the conclusion that a cess of half an anna would 
meet that expense, it was a rough estimate only. 

28668. Assuming that half an anna were to be levied, would the payment of 
allowances to members be the best way of spending it for agricultural improve- 
ment? — I think so, because agricultural improvements will best spread in the 
country through the medium of the leading cultivators on the spot, but these 
men are not taking enough interest and I suggest that we might try this and see 
whether it would work or not 

28669 One more suggestion which you make is with reference to veterinary 
treatment You suggest that m the villages malguzars should be trained to use 
certain medicines by the veterinary people Is that a workable proposition?— 
That is my opinion 

28670 What sort of medicines have you m mind"^ — ^Treatment for ordinary 
diseases, that is treatment for wounds, for diarrhoea, even for rinderpest. 

28671 Then you have another suggestion that for purposes of fuel certain 
trees should be planted by cultivators, that is to say, if they have 6 acres, 1 
acre should be devoted to the planting of trees Do you think a cultivator 
having 6 acres would give 1 acre out of that to planting out trees, nee and 
sugarcane being as profitable as you have described them to be'^ — I have also 
said that by using the leaves of those trees as manure and by the use of 
cattle-dung which will be saved by the introduction of fuel, the outturn will 
be so increased that the cultivator will get more grain from the remaining area 
than he is getting at present. 

28672 Supposing you yourself have 30 acres, would you devote 3 or 4 
acres out of that for planting trees rather than for sugarcane? — ^That is what I 
wish I have already started that work because I am at a long distance from 

I^^rest and I am supposed to bring my supply of firewood from the forest 
Why should I not have my own supply of fuel at hand on the spot? 

28673 How long will these trees take to grow? — ^They are quick-growing 
trees I think that in ten years they will be big enough 

^ 28674 A man has to wait ten years before he can get his fuel from these 
trees Till then cow-dung has to be used*^ After ten years what would be the 
value of the fuel from one acre? How much would it bring in at the end of 
ten years? — In one acre by keeping a spacing of 40 feet some 25 trees will be 
planted; the cultivator will use one or two trees out of this and plant one or 
two. 

28675. The Chatrman You would have a rotation? — Yea. 

28676. When you say 40 feet spacing, are you thinking of a catch crop 
De tween the trees *5^ — When they are small a catch crop can be taken 

28677 Do you really suggest that the type of plantation best suited for 
providing fuel is that in which trees are planted 40 feet apart? — Considering the 
size of the haranja tree I think so 1 am referring to this particular tree. 
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28678 Mr Kamat' You say in this Province the people do not understand 
well sinking and that this work had better be undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department I do not know how, when wells in this country have been built 
in India for thousands of years, these people do not understand the principles 
of masonry? That sounds very extraordinary?— We are a most backward 

^Province 

28679 With reference to the Persian wheel f‘om the Punjab, have you 
heard that in Gujarat and Bombay Persian wheels of a certain type are very very 
common? Have you tned them*?— I have tiied the Punjab Persian wheel which 
IS much better than the Gujarat wheel I have been to the Poona Show and 
seen these Persian wheels. Their cost ranges from Rs 400 to Rs 600 They 
are designed for greater depths, the water level seems to be lower m Gujarat 
and Bombay than in the Punjab 

28680 You are in favour of introducing legislation for the purpose of 
castrating bulls’ Have you tested public opinion to see whether it would be 
against it?— I do not think that the idea of legislation would be repugnant to 
them 

28681 Have you had any idea* if castration were to be earned on a very 
large scale, how much staff would be necessary’ — I think the people should be 
trained in using that implement adopted in this new method of castration. The 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon or Deputy Superintendent should not be allowed 
to carry on that work alone 

28682. The ordinary people you think should be able to use it?— Yes 
28683. Sir S M. Chiinavis Is your iron plough suitable for btasP — ^No 
We can only take it up in transplanted areas 

28684, And this has been taken up in Chhattisgarh’ — ^No. 

28685. Sir Heniy lawience 1 think you said that malguzais are prepared 
to spend any sum of money in the education of their children’ — ^No, whatever 
they can afford to spend Everybody aspires to have his children educated 
according to his means. 

28686, Is this an English education that these malguzars give to their 
children or a vernacular education’ — ^In the beginning it is vernacular, but he 
cannot make an estimate in the beginning as to how far he can let his son go 
in his education He begins with vernacular, then he sends him to the middle 
English schools and the high schools and ultimately, if he can afford it, to 
college 

28687. Sir Ganga Ram Does he not then aim at becoming a lawyer? — 
He does 

28688, Sir Henry Lawrence What do you regaid is a reasonable sum to 
spend for the education of a boy from the beginning until he takes his degree? — 
There must be some education m English and he must read up to the Matricu- 
lation, but I am not in a position to answer that question 

28689 Sir Ganga Ram What is the market value of land’ — It is sold in 
my part at Rs 100 per acre on tenancy right. 

28690. It IS tenancy land’ — ^Yes 

28691 What do you mean by tenancy land? Is it not proprietary land? — ^No. 

28692 You buy the tenancy rights for Rs. 100 an acre’ — ^Yes. 

28693. Whom does the land belong to’— In some cases to the malguzar. 

28694. Did you buy your own land’— Yes, a part of it from the malguzar 
direct and a part of it from the cultivators 

28695. And your profit, after paying all expenses, is Rs. 20Q an acre? — ^Yes, 
for sugarcane. ^ 

28696. You said that about one-third of your land is cultivated with sugar- 
cane’— Yes; and Rs 200 ^an acre is the guaranteed net profit, if improved 
methods of cultivation are introduced. 

28697 After paying all expenses? — Yes. 

^ investment, What pension do you get now?— 

Jt\S» 

28699. What was the highest pay you were drawing? — Rs. 140. 
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28700* Why did you not think of taking up agiiculture in the earlier Jay-i 
Because I did not come to know about it. 

28701. As an Agricultural Assistant, did you not know it^— As soon as I knew 
about it, I did not want to serve.. 

28702. In what districts have you served?— In Chhattisgarh and for some time 
at Jubbulpore. 

28703. Have you experience of all the districts 9 — I know the Chhattisgarh 
Division, the Northern Circle, and Bhandara and Balaghat districts. 

28704. Where is your land 9 — In the Balaghat district. 

28705. How can people afford to buy food without money ? What is the crop 
from which you derive a net profit ? Is it sugarcane ? — Yes. The supply of gur is short 
of the demand here, and it has to be imported from the Bombay Presidency and Madras 
and the United Provinces* 

28706. And cotton ?— The Balaghat district is too rainy for cotton, but I had in 
mind to try the variety of cotton ivhich is giown in Madras by lift irrigation. 

28707. You say that food is short of the demand® — I said in respect of and 
sugar. 

28708. Is \i guv that IS short of the demand, or refined sugar ?— There is no 
supply of sugar. 

28709. You import white sugar?— White sugar and both , we want white 
sugar as well as gur, 

28710. You import gur ? — Yes, in large quantities, 

28711. From where do you import it ?— From the United Provinces, the Bombay 
Presidency and Madras, 

28712. You cannot make enough gur for your requirements ?— No \ that is why 
the profits are higher. 

28713. Do you grow wheat for your requirements? — My land is not suited for 
wheat, 

28714. Do the people import other food also ?-~The cuUiTators do not import ; 
they grow their own nee , rice is the staple food , they also grow pulses. 

28715. The} eat something with the nee?— Yes, they eat pulses and they grow 
their own pulses. 

28716. Do they grow enough of pulses ?— Yes* 

28717. Are there any pucca, wells in this Province ?— The wells for drinking water 
zxtpucca , irrigation wells are not pucca, 

28718. They a rej nowhere pucca ? — No. 

28719. They do not know how to sink a pucca well 9 --No. 

28720. Do you not ask the Assistants of the Agricultural Department to import 
well-sinkers ?— I am afraid the Agricultural Department will not be able to help me in 
that direction. 

28721. Why ? — Because they have not got aj well-sinker, 

28722* They can import one from the Punjab ?— 1 discussed the question with the 
Agricultural Engineer when he paid a visit to my farm. I suggested it to him but he 
said he was short of funds, and that he could not take up any new work owing to short- 
age of funds. 

28723. There is nowhere a pucca well for irrigation ? — No* 

28724. Has the Persian wheel that you imported got iron buckets ? — Yes, all its 
parts are iron ; only the frame is wooden though iron framing can also be imported 
but it would add to the cost, 

28725. The people are quite able to put it in repair, if anything goes wrong with 
it -It IS only two years since it was installed, it is working all right j no difliculty 
has arisen so tar, 

28726. Sir Thomas Middleton You have been serving in most parts of the 
Province ?—l have experience of this Division, Chhattisgarh I have also , experience 
of the Balaghat district, and I was in the north o the Province in the Jubbulpore 
district* 
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28728. '|When you had seen the advantage of agriculture in the Province, >ou 
made up your mind to go in for farming after you retired Yes. 

28729. You selected a piece of good land Yes. 

28730. How much land were you able to get ? — 35 acres. 

2873^* Vou think that there are a number of others in the department who,^ if 
they were allowed to take proportionate per s'on, would use their opportunities of seeing 
what can be done and acquire land, as you have done, for farming, that is ^our 
opinion P — Yes. 

28732. How many, do you think, would avail themselves of an offer of that sort 
if it were made ? — I am in touch with ten ofBceis out of whom at least three would agree 
to retire. 

28733 . 7 \We have another proposal of the same sort. A prominent witness in 
another Presidency made the suggestion that after agricultural officers had been 
employed for^^ten years, they should be dismissed and made to go in for farming 
do you think of a suggestion of that sort ^ — Tne activities of those trained men would 
be hampered^for want of money , it would not help them 

28734. You'have told us what profits you make in sugarcane Does the rest of 
the land pay any .’’profit ? You have lo acres of sugarcane on which you make a 
profit ? — Yes, and ro acres of nee , jO acres have to be left fallow for the succeeding 
crop. Sugarcane cannot be grown continuously. 

28735. fs there any net profit from the rice land — I derive very little profit from 
it because I am an employer of labour and I have to pay very high rates for labour ; 
in my district the manganese mines are working, and'cn account of that the wages 
of labour are high. 

28736. How^many pairs of, bullocks do you require for the 35 acres In the 
busy season, when caneJerushing* goes on, I keep four pairs, but in the rainy season, 
1 keep two pairs. 

28737. You can hire them in the busy season?-^! purchase thcm» as I am near 
a cattle market, ‘I sell them at a reduced rate when I do not want them. 

28738. Do you lose much in selling? — I do not mind that, because the cost of 
keeping them is higher than the loss P sustain by selling them. 

2S739. Cane crushing work is very heavy work and the bullocks obviously 
deteriorate a good deal ?— I actually suffer on ;this account , my bullocks deteriorate 
on account of the very hard work) they have lo do. 

28740. You have taken that into account in'] estimating your profits from 
sugarcane? — That was not’ the case with Hart cane. 

2874I1 In what part of the Province do you find the, best cattle? In Berar 
there are good cattle, but I do not'think they are bred there. 


28742. Where are they bred ? — In some jungly tract which I do not know. 

28743. And the worst cattle you find here ? — Yes, in'this Division. 

28744 From your answer, I take it that 5 ou have never been in these jungly 
tracts where they are breeding cattle?— I ^have been through those tracts 
official capacity. 

28745^ What class of men breed Jthe cattle? What tribes ?— They are profes- 
sional cattle-breeders. 


28746. What do you call them in the Central Provinces ? Are they called 
9^a6arfs ? — They are called , they ate^also men who come from Central India 

and they are called banjaras or naiks» 


28747. Are they usually very skilled and very careful breeders ?— They do not 
carry on that work scientifically, i 

287 4S. Is that because fodder is getting scarce? —They have no knowledge as 
to how that work can be improved. 

28749. You mentioned that you use sulphate of ammonia for your sugarcane?— 
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2 § 7 SO' And you think that some steps should betaken to prevent adulteratioft 
of manure , have you ever found any adulteration in a manure like sulphate of am- 
monia?— No, I get my supplies from the Government farm, where it is tested. I do 
not get It direct from the dealers, and I have suggested in rny written answers that 
this procedure should be followed. 

28751. How do the cultivators who have not been in touch with the Government 
farms get sulphate of ammoniaj if they use it ^ — They do not use it for other crops 
than sugarcane. 

28752 Where do the sugarcane cultivators get their supply of sulphate of 
ammonia from ?— The only scuice for them is t’ e farm dep6t , if they use it they 
must go to the farm and get it. 

^ 28753, Sif Ganga I^am What price do you pay for sulphate of ammonia P— 

Rs 220 per ton 

28754. And what do you pay for nitrate of soda? — That also is about the 
same price , I am not quite sure of it. 

^^755 How many hundredweights do ycu put on sugarcane? — It is on the basis 
of nitrogen content , I apply 150 lbs, of nitrogen to my cane crop altogether, out 
of which 50 lbs IS in the shape of ammonium sulphate and 100 ibs. in the shape of 
oil-cake , u is on the basis of nitrogen content. 

28756 You also use nitrate of soda I use ammonium sulphate because in it 
the unit of nitrogen is available at a cheaper rate than in nitrate of soda 

28757 Str ThOfnas Middleton Do you grow any green manure crops on your 
own land?— I wish I could gruw them. When I was at the Poona Show last October, 
I had information that in Madras they green-manure their fields with leaves of trees 
I knew it ten years ago, but I did not know positively which leaves were suitable or 
were used by them# I met a big landlord of Madras in the Show, and he told me that 
karanjct was mostly used by them, 

28758. You have not grown it yet ? — No. 

28759, Do you know whether it wants much moisture in the soiP — I bad 
planted karanja trees on the Government farm for shade, and I noticed they were 
quick growing trees. 

28760, Do you use ka^anja cake? - It is used for sugarcane, 

28761, Sir Ganga Rami Do crops grow under its shade?— When the tree is 
full grown it IS not possible to grow any crops under its shade, but in the beginning 
It is possible, 

28762. Sir Thomas Middleton Does the karanja tree want deep sod with 
plenty of water or will it grow on dry land ?— It is growing on the roadsides here 
everywhere. 

28763. Mr* Wills I You Said that you recommended the postponement of the 
revenue payments ? — Yes. 

28764 Is that with a view to benefit the marketing of the crop ? — Yes, so that 
they can have more time to dispose of the crop. 

28765, Is it primarily intended for the benefit of the proprietor of the village or 
the tenants ?— The tenants* 

28766, Do you not think it is possible that if the date of payment is postponed* 
the tenant may find difficulty in finding the money to pay ^ — Now the tenant is so 
very careful that he will not fail to pay. 

28767, On page 103 of your rote you suggest that it is not very advisable that the 
cultivator should handle cash. Granting of taccavi loans on the recommendation of 
the Agricultural Department for seed, manure and implements is working better as the 
cultivator does not handle cash.** Does not that suggest that you rather distrust the 
capacity of the cultivator for holding up cash against his requirements ?— I do , he iS 
so much pressed at times that he may spend that money in other directions. 

28768 You do not think that ttie po* 5 tponement of kist will help ? — He knows that 
if he does so he will be dispossessed of the land ; the value of the land is rising, the 
land revenue is Rs. 2 or Rs 3 per acre and in three years it may go Up to Rs, 10, and 
for the sake of Rs, 10 he will not let the land go. 

28769. Is It a fact that certain unscrupulous tnalguzars encourage arrears of rents 
as much as possible with a view to getting hold of the land ?— Yes ; but the tenants 
are very careful now* 
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^§ 77 ®* But do the malguzars encourage arrears ?-“In rny village the malguatar is 
not a moneylender. He has no money to lend out. 

28771. You never had any training m the Revenue Department ? — No. 

28772, Do you think it would serve any purpose if selected officers of the Agri- 
cultural Department had a certain training in the Revenue Department in the earlier 
yea^s of their service ? — I think officers of the both departments should interchange. 
Formerly) the Revenue inspectors were recruited from the agricultural school , that 
system worked very well and those officers have been very successful , they have risen 
even to the post ot Extra- Assistant Commissioner, 

28773 Let me give a concrete suggestion. Supposing the members of the Agri- 
cultural Department were deputed to work as Assistant Settlement Officers for two or 
three years in the earlier oeriod of their service, do you think that would be a useful 
experience for them ?— You mean thev should work a? Assistant Settlement Officers 
to start with without having experience of I >wer grades as Revenue Inspectors® 

28774, After they have had a certain amount of experience in the Agricultural 
Depaitment they could be tried , but assuming that could be done you think it would 
help them in deali ng with agricultural problems aiterwards ? — Yes , it would 

28775. The Chairman^ When did you retire from the service ?— I retired only 
two years ago, but have been working on my farm for the last four years. 

28776, Did you retire before the usual period of service ?— There was some 
defect in my health and as I also wanted to work on my farm I took leave before 
retirement. 

(This concludes the witness’s public evidence.) 
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Mr. PURUSHOTTAM PRASAD PANDEYA, Malguzar, Balpur, 

Bilaspur District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Questior I. — Research —Research affecting the welfare of the agriculturists 
and veterinary research— both are of importance but they must be earned on with 
economy. Indian youths from all parts of India should be selected for this worlr. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Fducation.- To induce the masses to take special 
interest in cultivation, practical knowledge of producing country vegetables should be 
imparted Vegetables are scarce in villages and if they are grown properly, they are 
sure to benefit the cultivators. 

Instruction should be given to the agriculturists on social economy, 2.^., they may 
realise that wasteful expense^ on social gathering lead to a great extent to their rum 
and indebtedness. They may copy the examples of thrifty agricultural classes like 
the Aghariya caste in the Bilaspur and Sambalpur districis This caste is noted for its 
frugality, sobriety and temperate habits. 

Question 5. -Finance —( a' There must be such soc’eties and farms which might 
advance money and seed to the needy cultivators without interest. The big landlords 
way be induced 10 help their brethren by giving them loans on moderate or rominal 
interest. 

(i) Taccam is good. But the method of realising it is discouraging and appears to 
be Very hard. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness - {a) Poverty and want are the mam 
causes of borrowing. Death or marriage in the family, purchase of cattle, continued 
illness, failure of cropsj heuse building, these compel a man to borrow money. They 
fail to repay the loan on account of high interest and owing to scanty income 

(b) For loans to agriculturists, the rate of interest must be fixed by Govtmment 
They might be very loW. Yes, measures should be taken to deal with rural insolvency 
and to apply the Usurious Loans Act. Sometimes villages and holdirgs are tikenby 
the motteylender^ and the original owners* families become paupers. Laws should be 
made to save the children such unfortunate malguzars and ryots who borrew money 
and do not care to repay it. Some agriculturists are addicted to wine, opium, hemp 
and fall a victim to usurers who lend ti em mcney on high interest and dep±ive them of 
their landed propeity, to the min of their sons and grandsons The Government should 
make Uws to see that the sons and fan»ilies of such foolish creatures may not lose the»y 
ancestral property, if they manage to pay the actual Joans mititis all interest 
Mortgaged landed properties should never lapse 10 moneylenders and for this laws 
should be so made. 

Question 7— Fragmentation of Holdings,— ( a) If holdings are in one plot and 
block, the cultivator can do much to increase his income and produce better^ quality of 
corn But with the partition among brethers the fragmentation continues in spite of 
individual attempts at consolidation of holdings 

{b) The ryot class as a rule are a gair St the consolidation of holdings, while the 
malguzar class favours it But it is of great good to both the classes. 

(c) Yes, legislation to save and safeguard the interest of minors ard widows is 
more necessaty Persons legall) incapable, do such things as aie ruinous to their 
family and sons. There must be strong restrictions against moneylendeis in then way 
of cheating and entangling needy cultivators. The civ,! court may be directed always 
to side with the poor and 'indebted peasantry where their holdings and villages are 
concerned. 

Question 8 .— Irrigation,— In the Bilaspui district, especially m the tracts 
transferred from the Sambalpur district, tanks are the only source of irrigation 1 hese 
tanks are very very old water reservoirs and they were dug out not by the State or the 
old Rajas but by the malguzars ard charitably disposed ptrions for supply of crinking 
water and for irrigation In Government villages and in kholsa areas, no great trouble 
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IS experienced for getting permis>ion to improve or enlarge old tanks or to make new 
tanks by ryots and malguzars. The Deputy Commissioner shows enough sympathy and 
commonsense in sanctioning such applications. But in villages which are under 
a superior proprietor or talukdar^ it is very difficult to obtain his consent and 
permission The supenor‘proprietor or talukdar will not give hii> consent unless his 
demands are fulfilled He is himself unable to improve or construct such tanks, but he 
will not permit others to do so unless he is paid a heavy sum as a private present. He 
does raise objections to the sjranting of sanad or certificate for improvements effected 
by the ryot or inferior proprietor or the malguzar. All such restrictions should be 
removed and the makers of tanks for irrigation should be given every possible 
encouragement by the Government and the talukdrirs be instructed to be reasonable and 
just. 


Question 15. — Veterinary. — The agriculturists are learning to make use of the 
veterinary dispensaries but they are far removed from the villages. It is beyond the 
power of Villagers to go there or to get assistance just in time. The travelling 
dispensaries also cannot be of service to the villagers as the stoct? of medicines they 
keep is always not enough. With every Patwari there ought to be a small stock of 
medicines to serve lu time The agriculturists might easily get to the Patwari^ and 
can bring medicine, Patwa 7 is va^y he taught easy lessons on “cattle diseases and 
their treatment and there must be an easy literature to help the lettered people. 
Medicines are not found n ordinary shops and the stock of medicines in noted centres 
IS necessary. Information reaches the veterinary dispensaries too late and the doctor 
sometimes visits a village after the disease has subsided after killing numbers of cattle. 
The doctors consider it as a burden to visit out-of-the-way places and sometimes their 
treatment of the people is very harsh The majority of the agriculturists are too poor 
to spend anything on treatment of cattle without the help of moneylenders or their 
rich brethren. Instead of appointing a superior Veterinary Officer the strength of 
doctors and subordinate office'’s should be increased in every district and they should 
be sent m large numbers to villages affected with contagious diseases. 

Question 16— Animal Husbandry — “The cow is the mother of prosperity’* 
is a well known proverb ana it contains in It the greatest truth. India is a land of 
the cow- worshipper’s God, It was a mine of milk, curd, pure gkt and butter. 
But now there is a famine of unadulterated milk or ght even for medicine. The result 
is that Indian people are getting weaker and weaker and early death and disease a^e 
the results, Even in villages, the infants do not get milk in ordinary quantity and the 
mi'k of theii own mothers is inadequate to nurse them properly The number of cows 
IS decreasing every year. Under ihe circumstances, breeding farms and dairy farms 
must be opered for eve^y group of 40 or 50 villages all over India, The capitalists 
should be induced to finai4ce and support such farms. This is as imperative as the 
education of the children The cows may be of pure Indian breeds. Government 
ought to take a leading part in breeding and dairy farming as cows and milk are the 
very life and light of agriculture and agriculturists 

Every attempt should be made to reserve pasture lands for the grazing of cattle 
Grass as a crop should be grown far the purpose of grazing, because the cattle do 
not get proper amount of tood. They are ill-fed and so become lean and thin. The 
pastures kept in villages do not now yield good grass and herbs. They have lost 
their power of producing grass. Every effort should be made to make them more 
fertile. 

Question 17,— Agricultural Industries. —(a) In the Central Provinces dis^* 
tricts, where rice is the mam crop, an average cultivator spends upon his holding at least 
8 months In the slack reason, cultivattrs do nothing at all or run to factories like 
the Tata Iron Works, Kalimati, simply to sacrifice their lives for a dearly bought gain. 
They return home diseased and in broken health and spread many eoidemics like 
cholera ana ‘^mall-pox. If they can manage to spin at home, their lives can be 
made --happier and they can do good to the country by supplying hand-spun yarn 
for which there seems to be a great demand# 

[h] Chakra or charka spinning is the simplest ^nd most important home industry. 
But the difficulty is that the people do not get cotfon in sufficient quantity, to keep 
their going for months. If every village can produce cotton so as to keep 

the empty hands using charka. for 2 or 3 months, for the rest of the year cotton 
from bazar or from Governncient stores opened for the purpose can be obtained. 
Every hand can thus earn at home two to three annas per day, Charka is an unfailing 
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helper for the poor. The castes which grow cotton and take to chatla are much 
better off than those which do not grow and use it The Aghanya caste of Bilaspur 
and Sambalpur districts may be mentioned here, 

{c) Bee keeping, rope making, and lac culture are also good, if they can be 
introduced successfully and can be managed by local men (competent men found 
in the locality where they are started, and not by outsiders or non-local men) 

{d) Yes. there must be such factories in every tract. But they must be controred 
by co-operative banks. 

(A) Learning and capital are the two mam things which can open the eyes of 
the pi^ople sunk in ignorance and misery Every human being wants to live a happy 
and healthy life, wants to see that ms house, hib village and his motherland should 
be free from diseases and ailments But he has no means to improve his own 
environment. Prejudice and old practices also prevent him from making any 
reforms. It should be the duty of the Government to see that the masses get 
enlightenment and jiood employment to make their lives happy and healthy. Every 
encouragement must be given to ayurvedic and unani vatdyas and hakims to serve 
the people in time of need and they should be financed to keep useful and necessary 
drugs for free distribution to the needy poor. Tanks or wells should be dug up by 
the villagers for drinking purposes in places where they are wanted. Pits, watery 
and damp places near the village site should be filled up and improved 

Question 20 —Marketing. — No , there are great defects in the market facilities, 

I refer to the nee market which is the most important of all The simple village people 
who produce corn and go to sell rice to the Mai wans or other mahojans do not get 
the proper and exact return of their goods. The Marwaris profit in the dealing and 
the village people suffei in every respect. The mode of measunrg is unfair and deceit- 
ful The purchasers or the Marwaris are the masters of the village bazars The rate 
of rice in a mancet-centre is 8 seers per rupee while it is selling 6 seers per rupee in 
Nagpur or Bombay The Marwaris refuse to purchase rice in a bazar if the sellers do 
not offer them 10 seers or 12 seers per rupee The sellers have brought rice from 10, J2 
or 15 miles and they would be unwilling to take backthe heavy'loads on their shoulders 
or heads They are compelled to yield to the wishes of the Marwaris even at great 
losses To save the villas ers from such loss, the rate of the main produce in every 
important railway centre must be made known publicly to the people on the morning 
of the bazar day through the agency of village watchmen or police 01 pafixans and 
every step should be taken to see that no unfaii modes are adopted in measuring. In 
case the Marwaris are not willing to purchase rice or wheat according to the rate 
fixed in noted centres, the whole stock may be deposited with or purchased by an agent 
appointed by, 01 repiesentatives of, such bodies of experts as the Agricultural District 
AbSOuiation. One of their 11 am duties should be to see that the villas^e produce is sold 
at the highest rate and the producers and not the Mar wan middlemen get the profit 
which is ^due to the producer or village people In this connection, 1 may mention that 
societ’es should be formed to safeguard the interest of the village people who sell their 
main agricultural produce in village bazars or in railway station market centres. 'I here 
should be purchase societies and societies for the sale of produce or stock. 

Question 22 — Co-opEration.— Co-operation in its true sense is not met with in 
practice The officials who engineer an I run this department fail to realise that they 
are for the happiness and betterment of the masses or their members. They more or 
less adopt the method of a greedy bama to accumulate capital It seems to be more 
a business concern than an encouraging, helping and patriotic institution. The reiult 
IS that many agncullu ists who deal with it go dissatisfied and the re*uU is that their 
fellowmen get too cisccuraged to join the society. The societies formed for sale of 
produce, cattle-breeding, joint farming and purchase societies can become boons to the 
masses if they are conducted in the spirit of real co-operation and patriotism. 
Consolidation of holdings is of great benefit to the majority of agriculturists. It will 
help them in improving their land and in freeing them from litigation. 

Question 23.— General Education —( a) The present system of education 
does not help the agriculturists in any way in bettering their material condition, * The 
high school and college students hanker after service and those who have landed 
property never caie to improve it nor do they take pains to visit and inspect the work 
of agriculture in their own fields They are too weak and tender to withstand the 
hardships of an agricalturisBs life. Even the boys who attend primary schools for 
a' period of 4 or 5 years begin to hate their fathers^ vocation of tilling the ground 
and. doing ** forced and free " labour as is prevalent in many parts of India The 
system working at present does not create a taste in the majority of students foy 
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manual labour and bard agricultural work This work is left entirel} to farm servants 
who are unletterfd like the verv plough cattle which drive the ploughs. Indian 
students and graduates retuin to agriculture when all other efforts to get employment 
have proved fruitless. And even if they take to agriculture, they can never become 
better or typical fieldmen. 

Agriculture must form one of the compulsory subjects in colleges, high schools, 
middle schools and primary schools. In village schools, a great deal of practical work 
of agriculture should be done. 

(i) (i) Night schools may be opened in some villages as a test and the students 
there be made to read certain good moral poems and songs and prayers and to write 
ordinary letters Other subjects may be taught orally to improve their general 
knowledge of the world. They mav be allowed to do all the hcusehold work during 
the day. The course may be for two years only. 

(n) Compulsory education in rural areas will have to n eet with great apathy 
People consider it as a trouble. But education must be made attractive to the children 
by introducing spinning, caic of cattle, gardening, carpentry, etc 

(ill) Such boys lapse into complete illiteracy within three or four years But 
for Tulsi Das*s immoital work **The Ramayan’’ their four years* laboui s over the 
‘'the three R*s ” would have been fruitless. Travelling libraries of light literature 
ought to be introduced to keep up the learning of such boys. 


Oral Evidence (through an interpreter). 

2B777. The Chatman • Mr Purushottam Prasad Pandeya, you have provided the 
Commission vvith a note of evidence which you desire to put before us. Do jou wish 
to make any statement at this stage? — 1 will reply to whatever questions are asked 

58778. Is it yOur experience that there is a good demand tor country vegetables 
which you mention as a possible source of a new cultivation ? -There is a demand 

58779. Where does the demand exist? - In every village 

28780. For consumption in the v llage ? — Yes. 

28781, Do you yourself cultivate any land ?— Yes 

28782, How much?*— 200 acres. 

28783. What are your principal crops ? — Rice 

28784, Any sugar? — Veiy little, 

28785. Are youi lands irrigated ? — Very li'tle, froir village tanks 

2S786. Is it your vievv that there is roon for an extension of irrigation ? — Yes. 

28787. From what source ?— From big tanks as they were constructed in 1899 

387 & 8 . Are there any streams in your neighbourhood which could be dammed 
for storage ? — No 

28789. Do you* lend money ? — No 

28790. /^re you satisfied with the veterinary service in your district? — I get very 
little help , it is at a distance, 

28791, Are you a member of ^our District Council ?— I am a member of the Local 
Board, 

2879 j. Does your Local Board control certain veterinary officers ? — YfS 

28793, Do you think that a good arrangement?— The management 13 all right 
but as they are far off fron the interior they cannot come in time to the villages where 
they are required, 

2S794, How far from your holding is the nearest Veterinary Assistant P -90 miles 

28795 Is your District Board sufficiently in funds to carry out the maintenance 
of the roads in its charge? — No. 

28796. What is the principal demand from the public : for better roads or for 
better education, or what ? —First educatiooi next toads. 

38797 Is there a growing demand for education on the part of the cultivator 
proper ?— Theie is no real demand but the demand should be created. 

28798, On what do you found yourself when on page 126 you express the view that 
tlie number of cows is decreasing ?— They arc not looked after properly; there is 
^ a dearth of fodder. 
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28799 ' I think you understand my ques<-ion What makes you think that 

the number of cows is decreasing at this moment?— It is my own experience that in 
the neighbouring villages the cultivators who had more cows have now less cows, 

28800 The Ra^a of Parlahmedt* What is the reason for the decrease, is it 
because the cultivators are encroaching upon the pasture land ?— No, they do not take 
proper care of the animals and there is a dearth of fodder. Th<»re is some encroach- 
ment, and, secondly, those areas which are allotted for the grazing of cattle do not 
grow good grass. 

38S01. The Chairman What is the season of fodder shortage in your district? 
—In the hot season and in the rainy season 

28S02 Is theie any natural grazing available at those periods ?— There is no forest 
for grazing 

2880*?. But even if there were grazing available, is it not the case that at certain 
seasons of the year there would be no grass ? — Yes, 

28804. So that increased pasturage is not a complete solution of this problem 
Unless there is good grass in the area it will not help 

28805, Is any attempt made to preserve fodder in the flush season against shortage 
in the dry season There n not enough grass for that season, so that v\e cannot cm 
and preserve it. 

28806, You have mentioned t-he possibility of introducing lac culture, rope^making 
and bee-keeping, and you think that it might be an advantage if those industries could 
be introduced successfully and could be managed by local men Would you object to 
their being started by help from outside ?— If these industries are started from outside, 
then the labourers will get employment in those industries but all the profit wi 1 go to 
outsiders, which is rot a sound policy If local capital be used, the profits will go to 
local shareholders who will have more sympathy with their labourers. 

28807 In dealing with the question of co-operation, you complain that societies 
are managed more in the sprit of the “greedy hama'^ than in one of helpfulness 
towards the cultiv^itors Would you give us an instance of what it 13 ycu complain of ^ 
— Those w'ho are more connected with borrowing should be members of their societies, 
so that they should have more sympathy with the borrowers, 

28808, Have you knowledge of any society in particular? — I do not know, but 
I think It IS possible. In Janjgir, the tahsil headquarters, they have started it, 

28809, Have you sufficient grounds upon which to make the rather serious 
charge that societies are managed in the spirit of the ‘ greedy bama ”^ — I have no 
proof. 

28810. Sir Ganga Ram • Are you a Brahmin ? —Yes, 

2881 1 Have you all your life been a cultivator, or been living on cultivation ? — 

I have neve» done anything 

28812, Have you any sons or itlations engaged in cultivation or are they pm suing 
some other occupations such as law ?- 'We have got a joint family and ail the members 
are engaged in cultivation. 

28813 Str Thomas Middleton t With reference to the enlarging of these village 
tanks, you complain of the action of t-»lukdars who insist On having a present before 
the tanks are enlarged Could there be any possible harm done to the talukdar 
by the enlarging of the tank or is this purely black nail t>—The talukdar do not 
suffer anything thereby, but his consenr is simply required and for Hiat he ejcpects some 
money 

28814, Then again complaint is made of the action of the veter.nary oflicer who 
sometimes treats the people harshly when he is called to out-of the-way place** 
Does the veterinary officer get any fee for hib attend.ance ?— He dues not charge any 
fees 

28815. Does he, like the talukdar, expect a present P —No 

28816. You quote, a proverb “The cow is the mother of pix,sperity ’* Wjuldiou 
agree with me if I changed the proverb to “ The well-fed cow is the mother of pros- 
perity » ?-Yes, 

28817, Do people feed their cows proper/y in your district ?— No. 
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28818. You say India is the land of cow-worshippers , yet your neighbours do 
not feed their cows P As a man of influence in your district, cannot you induce your 
tenants to feed their cows P — I do to a certain extent. 

38819, How many cows have you yourself got ? -About 4 o or 50. 

28820, In what season do these cows calve generally P*— In December and January 

28821. And when do they go dry ?— After 6 or 7 months. 

28822, How are these cows fed daring the months when the} are dry On rice 
straw 

28823, No grain at all ? — When they are in milk they get gram. 

28834 I am afraid you are not a cow-worsiupper you feed them when they 
are giving milk but when they are dry you give them nothing but i/uKsa P— Ye^ 

28825. • To what IS this deterioration of the cattle due ? Their breed 

IS deteriorating , their yield IS deteriorating. Wha are ihe causes of tnis deterio- 
ration ?— Insufficiency of fodder and good food, 

28826. Would you like to have the rule oi damdopat here’— Whit is 

that? 

28827 It ib a rule of Hindu law that in no case should the debtor be forced to 
pay more than twice the original principal lent’— I am not m favour of that for all 
cases, but only in the case of poor tenants. 

28828, Would you like to have the Usurious Loans Act applied here’ -Yes 

28829 Sir Ganga Ram \ What is the total area of >our land ? — 600 acres. 

28830. And what land revenue do you pay ? — Rs, 432, 

38831. The Raja of P arlahmedi : You suggest on the fiist page of your note that 
the growing of vegetables should be encouraged? Is it your view that it should be 
a bye-industry ’—Yesi 

38832. You complain about the zaminflars not maintaining irrigation source*! in 
proper condition. Is it not possible for the ryots to go to Government for the redress 
of their grievances ?— There are so many tanks that it is not possible for them to repair 
the»>^. 

28833. I am afraid you did not understand me. In my part of the country, if the 
zamindar fails to mamtain the irrigation sources in proper condition, the ryots can 
apply to the Collector to get them repaired to the extent necessary, and after that the 
amount IS collected from the zamindar as part of the Government dues Is not that 
facility prevalent in these parts?— There is no system like that here, 

28834. Sir S, M Chitnamsi Is there no mention made about repairs in the 
record of rights ?— According to the record of lights, the ryots are authorised to make 
an improvement in the village tanks, but the zamindar claims that his consent should 
be taken before any improvement is made, 

28835 TheRajaofParlaktfnedi: When he fails to comply with such a request 
what steps can the ryots take when it is necessary to irrigate their fields ’—They are 
,not prevented from making use of the water, but if they want to improve the supply the 
* zamindar comes in the way unless his consent is taken beforehand, 

28836, You suggest that the moneylender should not have a hold upon the land 
that 3,8 to say, he should not be able to proceed against the land to recover his dues, 
Is it your vit'W that the Impartible Estates Act, which we have in operation in Madrasj 
should be extended to this Province ? In Madras there are permanently settled estates 
which the owners cannot mortgage for borrowing money. Do you want that sort of 
system to be extended here ?— I would like to have it here, 

28837. Should it be extended in every case, or would you limit it to people 
having a certain amount of property ?- It should be extended with some limitation. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Col. H. de L. POLLARD-LOWSLEY, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Central Provinces.- 

Note on Irrigation. 

Irrigation in the Central Provinces is required mainly in order to ensure a 
satisfactory outturn from the rice crop. It is also used for cane and garden crops and 
to a comparatively smail extent for rah crops such as wheat, gram and barley. 

So far as Government irrigation works are concerneo, except in tie case of two 
small works in the Sh?hgarh tract of the Saugcr distnct, they are now de<?igned 
solely for the irrigation of r’ce and, though small areas of other crops are irrigated 
from certain of these works, it is contemplated generally that the irngaiion of these 
other crops will cease as the extent of the rice area irrigated develops up to the full 
capacity of the works In a few cases, where it is known that it will never be po«?sible 
to use the full capacity of a work for the irrigation of nce the irrigation of other crops 
will be continued. 


2, The statement below indicates the extent to which ri^e is grown and irrigated 
in the more important nce growing districts in the Province ; — 


Division, 
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Area of rice irrigited by private works in 
1924-25. 

Area of rice irrigated by Government works 
in 1924-25. 

Total area of rice irrigated in 1924-25 

Approximate area of lice that it is contem- 
plated will eventually be irrigated by 
Government works that are completed 01 
unoer construction 

^Q j Percentage column 5 column 4 

3 j Percentage column 8 of column 4 

Percentage of nce area that will be irrigated 
both by Government and private works 
when the Government works now under 
construction are completed. 
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Drug 
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Bhandara 
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94 
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... 
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The districts are placed in the order of their importance as rice*grov&iDg districts. The 
Chhattisgarh Civil Division stand** easily first in respect of the total area of rice, 
The^ figures in column p show, however, that private irrigation barely exists in that 
Division, Compared with the Nagpur Division, the rairfall is somewhat low and 
the necessity xor Government irrigation is greater in the Chhattisgarh Division 
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than in any other part of the Province. It is, however, in the Nagpur 
Division that the best rire is grown and most ot it is transplanted, while in 
Chhattisgarh, though efforts have been made to inti educe transplantation, practically 
no success has been achieved. No success can indeed be expected until holdings hive 
been consolidated, and even when this ha^ been done development will be obtained only 
gradually, for the population is somewhat sparse and the cultivators are lazy and 
unenterprising. 

Private irrigation cm hardly be said to exist outside the Nagpui Division and the 
Seoni district of the Jubbulpore Divibion where the conditions appioximale to those of 
the Nagpur Division, 

3, The figures in the statement in paragiaph 2 shov' that when thy Government 
works now under coi struction are completed and ^ully developed, the peicentage of the 
area of rice irrigated will be highest in the districts of the Nagpur Division, as it is at 
present. In the Chhstiiagarh Division, where inigation most \ anted to secure the 
rice crop, a osiderable advance will have been maae, but in nil these districts of the 
Division the percentage of the area of rice irrigated will bs c< n^ideiably below that of 
the districts of the Nagpur Division On tnese figures there is a strong case for the 
Construction of further Governn ert works in Chhattisgarh and ospecMlly in the Bilaspur 
district, where the construction of large irrigation works was commenced only m 1920 
and no large works have yet come into operation. Four small works, which were 
cosntructed in the district, have all developed sati 3 fact:)rily. 

There is no doubt that more w^ rks are jequned in the Raipui drstiict but 
pending the satisfactoiy cevelopment of nruation from the Mahanadi Canal, it is not 
possible to justify Lheir construction. In Drug also furtVei new wurks rire required, but it 
IS desirable to deter making definite proposals for such workb until the present period of 
the agreements on the Tandula Canal has expired and experience is gained of the readi- 
ness with which agreements are renewed, IncidentiDy ‘t may be mentioned that the 
Tandula Canal and it”* distributaries are being remodelled and this work will occupy 
most of the local labour that is available during the next few years. 

In the Nagpur Division > experience has shown that wl ere water is made available 
all the dry rice and much of the wet rue that is commanded rea'lily enter into agree- 
ments. Local officers anticipate when the present penoa of agreement expires, that 
these agreements will generally be renewed without delay. But expansion of the rice area 
has been slo VI, especially in the Chanda district, uwing to shortage of population. 
There is, I consider, a good case for the construction of new works both m Bhandara 
and Balaghat, but not in Chanda where no new works should be undei taken until satisfac- 
tory development is secured under those already completed. Th^s development can 
be secured quickly only by colonisation, a matter which is under consideiation. 

In the districts of jubbulpore and Damob, though moderate success has been 
achieved in the development of ceriain works, ir cannot be said generally that the 
irrigation of rice is appreciated Much of the soil in the aiea where rice is grown is 
light and, without manure, it is found that it becomeo exhausted and that after a time 
the irrigated crops are not appreciably better than the unirngated crops There is 
no transplantation in these districts, but is practised* Until the manure 

question has been solved, I do not recommend the construction of further works in the 
Jubbulpore and Damoh districts. 

In the Seoni district? two Government works only have been constructed, one of 
which only came into operation this year. The conditions of rainfall were such that 
very little irrigation was necessary and no agreements were obtained under this work. 
Until further experience has been gained of t^e extent to which cultivators will use 
Government irrigation in this d.stnct, ic would not be a ivisable to start any new 
works, but the conditions being approxirnaiely the same as in the neighbouring district 
of Balaghat, wheie GuVernment irrigatxc.n is apprecuted and freely taken, there seems 
to be little doubt that the same results will be obtained in Seoni. If this is found to 
be so, I consider that further Government works should be constructed in this district^ 

4. I consider tnen that new irrigation schemes should be constructed in the 
following districts — 

(i) Bilaspur I (4) Bhandara. 

(2j Drug. (5) Balaghat. 

(3) Raipur. I ( 6 ) Seoni, 

In Bhandara and Balaghat, theie is no necessity to delay the construction of new 
Works. In Bilaspur* it is undesirable to start any new work for two or three yea-^s 
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when the construction of the Maniari project will have been further advat ced. 
By that time too some information will be available in regard to development under 
the Kharung Reservoir, and the position under the Mahanadi Canal in the adjoining 
district of Raipur should be more clear than it i* at spresent* In the other districts, 
it must be shown that, under the schemes that have already been constructed, the 
results are such as to justify the construction of new works before any new works are 
undertaken It is impossible to say with certainty how long it will be before a definite 
decision can be made, for the readiness of , the cultivators to enter into agreements 
depends almost entiiely on the extcint to which the rainfall fails, and this cannot be 
forecasted Seeing that the last three years have been years of good rainfall, it is not 
unreasonable to expect a bad year befoie long ana there is little doubt that, on the 
occurrence of a bad year, agreements will be secured on a large scale and this will 
justify the construction of new works 

5, The mam obstacles to the extension of Government irrigation in the Province 
are— 


(a) The high cost of works cue to the necessity of providing storage and the 
diffi«.ult nature of the country that has to be traversed by the canals. 

{b) The uncertainty of income due to the variations in rainfall which are such 
that, though irrigation is frequently necessary for the production of 
a leasjnably good crop, there are years in which a fair crop can be 
obtained without irrigation^ 1 he cultivator is not unnaturally averse to 
paying for water when he may not require it The agreement system 
has been introauced to meet this difficulty and to a large extent it has met 
It, but at present deUy must be expected in obtaining renewals of 
agreements if, in the year in which they expire, the rainfall is favourable 
I'his adversely affects the income from works. 

{c) The high cost of maintenance due to the fact that TrigatiLn is confined 
almost entirely to the khartfseASon and there is practically no irrigation 
in the rabi season. Works are also scattered over large areas and 
inspection is difficult. 

[d) The difficulty of obtaining watercourses It appears that, unless water- 

courses are constructed by Government at their own expense, they 
will never be made on any reasonable scale. 

(e) The inefficiency of the cultivators, especially in Chhattisgarh If a higher 

ciaisS of cultivation could be secured and if transplanted rice could be 
introduced largely to replace broadcasted rice, the cultivators would 
secure higher profits and a higher rate might be charged. Further, with 
more efficient cultiva.ion, less water would be used, a higher duty 
could be adopted and, in many cases, a larger area of irriganon could 
be effected. As already stated, it cannot be expected that trans- 
plantation will be introduced on any scale in Chhittisgarh until holdings 
have been consolidated and, though this matter is being taken up, 
it will be some years before consolidation can be effected. Irrigation 
15 far more popular and satisfactory in the more advar, ced rice tracts 
of Balaghat and Bhandara than in the more backward are^s of 
Chhattisgarh Thus under the Wainganga Canal in Ba’aghat, with 
one exception, every village that i& commanded has entered into an 
agreement and it is expected that most of these agreements will 
be renewed |readily when they expire In Chhattisgarh, though 
satisfactory tesults have been secured under the Tanriula Canal 
in the Drug district, the i*esults unrer the Mahanadi Canal are 
not nearly so satisfactory and considerable delay has occurred in 
tbe renew 1 of most of the agreements that have expired, 

{f) Shortag^e of manure. In light soil areas in the north of the Province 
and in the Chhattisgarh Division, the shortage is most serious and has 
a mosc detrimental effect on development. In some cases, cultivators 
may refuse to renew agreements owing to their not being satisfied 
With the outturn of their crops, 

(g) Tne case for the construction of irrigation schemes as protective works 
lb not so strong now as when the policy of constructing these works 
Was first introduced. The cultivators are now better able to w thstand 
the effects of a year of bad rainfall than Was the case 20 — 30 years ago. 

Col H, de L. Pollard-Lowsley, 





Oral Evidence 

28838. The Chairman • Col Pollard-Lowsley, you are Chief titigineer for 
Irrigation in the Central Provinces ? -Yes 

28839 You have ^iven the Commission a note of the eviderce which you wisn 
to set before us. Do you want to supplement it by any statement at this stage No. 

28840. Would you, at the outset, tell us whnt your staff consists of ® — We have 
three circles, each m charge of a Superintending Engineer, and eich of these circles 
has three divisions , the divisions have generally from three to four suh-divisions, and 
the sub-divisions are divided into sections, 

28841 You have provided us with vaiious document'^ that have been put before 
the Commission with m account of the existing schemeb, Wh^t do you say abour 
the emtiency of the existing schemes ^ — On the whole, I th’nk they are efficient, that 
is to say, they can do, on the whole, pietty well what they were intended to do. Of 
course, some of theui do not do what they were intended to do, because we did not 
know enough about the extent to which water was required when they were investigated. 

I have given you a figure of qoo,ooO acres as the area of irrigation that is likely to 
be done b> these schemes when they are fully developed, hut I should think that it one 
went into the de ails and on itted the area of wheat iingation which was at one time 
proposed, one Would probab'y find that the schemes were originally designed to do • 
perhaps 1,100,000 or 1,200,000 acres, or something of that kind ; that is to say, they 
aie not as efficient as was originally expected, they cinnot do the aiea they were 
originally intended to do, but they can do a very fair proportion of it. 

2S842 When these schemes were devised, was it assumed that the crop systems 
in vogue before the schemes came in would be persisted m by the cultivator Yes , 

I should say generally it was assumed that there would be no change, though there 
would be an expansion of the rice area , we did not expect any general change 

28843* The local scheme here, the canal which I see traversing the country- 
side, IS part of the Mahanadi system ?— Yes 

28844. Is the main canal there capible of carrying all the water which the 
cultivators would be prepared to take for rice cultivation ?— It will carry a great deal 
more than they are at present prepared to take, 

28845. Was it one ’dea of ihe schemes to encourage the growing of wheat ?— 
Originah> it was. 

28846, Hasthat mission been fulfilled P — No, it has fallen through entirely , we 
do not expect any wheat irrigation worth mentioning. 

28847. How comes itth'it that pirticular object ha failed^— We do not expect 
any wheat irrigation anywhere in the Central Provinces. We now know that in the 
C'entral Provinces, except in the Shahgarh tract, which I haVe mentioned, and to 
some extent in Jubbul pore, we shall not get wheat irrigation as a general rule. 
Occasionally, when we get a bad season and there is a small a noiint of rain in the cold 
weather, we get a small area of wheat iriigation, but it is negligible, 

2881-8 If you were to start the Mahanadi scheme again with a clean book, would 
ycu makj the main canal of the sime size? — I should not m^ke it any bigger, because 
vMth thv supplies available, it would not be advisable to m«ke it any bigger. I should 
probably make it ve^y much the same size, but 1 might not make it to command such 
an extended aiea as it does, because we cannot irrigate the whole of the rice m the 
area commanded. 

28849. ts It your policy to irrigate as much as possible, or to' have water in 
reserve in order to be able to save as much as possible ? —Our policy is to irrigate to 
. tlie full extent of each scheme. We do not hold up the water, that is, we do not 
calculate on holding up the water from one year to another. That, you will find the 
Irrigation Commission said, was wasteful and should not be done and we never count 
upon It 

28850. Are all these schemes, in the technical sense, protective or productive? — 
There were only three schemes sanctioned as productive, but so far as I can see none 
will he productive. They used to be called protective, but they are now called uapro- 
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28851* What are the three productive schemes? — The Mahanadi Canal, the 
Wainganga Caral, and a tank called the Asola-Mendha Tank in Chanda, Two of them 
have been relegated to the unproductive list , the Mahanadi scheme has just been 
relegated to the unproductive list, and the Asola-Mendha Tank was relegated to that 
list some years ago. We still have the Wainganga scheme on the productive list, but 
we are sending up a completion report now and I expect it will also be relegated to 
the unproductive list, in fact it must be. 

28852. Prof, Ganguleei What is your partly protective system? — We do not 
guarantee to give the people all the water they want m the worst year that can 
possibly occur The Irrigation Commission said that it was inadvisable to do that, 
they did not recommend it The works were started with that idea, but we soon found 
out that financially it was impossible , in other ways also it is undesirable, because it 
involves holding up water in ordinary years in order to save crops perhaps opce in 
thirty years, which we should not be able to do if we used the water ordinarily for a 
larger area. 

28853. Chairman : You have given an account of the schemes that have 
been formulated ? — Yes. 

28854. Are they productive m nature ?-^N o 

28855. All unproductive ? — Yes. 

28856. So that, you have here no productive scheme? — We have no productive 
schemes I think in this Proi^ince it is practically impossible that we should construct 
schemes that can be classed as productive. 

28857 Is that because of the difficulty and expense of storage in relation to the 
land commanded by the water avaihble?— It is partly that, and partly it is due to the 
fact tha: the demand for irrigation is not such that we can charge the rates which can 
be charged in a country where the demand is constant. 

28858. So that it IS a much more difficult problem than in the Punjab? — It is in 
my dpinion much more difficult than in any other part of India. 

2S859. On the question of minor irrigation schemes, by which 1 mean the 
damming of small streams, the ccnstruction of small tanks, and the digging of wells, 
levelling and so on, does all that come within your responsibility? — We have put up 
a good many small tanks of under 50 million c. ft. capacity, but we have done nothing 
on wells. We have assisted the cultivators to a certain extent in improving their 
tanks and we have done work on field embankments on a small scale 

28860 Have you any subordinates on this work whole-time? -No. 

28861. Do you think it might be well to have them? — No, I do not think so , 
I think it is moie a job for Jhe people to do themselves. If they want advice and 
assistance with regard to the investigation of anything of the kind we can do it for 
them, 

28862. Do not these matters require a certain amount of pushing in a country 
of this sort P—A great deal. 

28863. Who do you suggest should provide that? — The revenue officers. The 
Deputy Commissioner has far more influence with the cultivators than we have, and 
I think he could push that better than we can. 

28864. You do not suggest the creation of a small whole-time staff to investigate 
and demonstrate?— We found that it was not satisfactory when we took up the 
improvement of small tanks. Good progress cannot be secured unless the owner of 
the work takes an interest m it. 

28865. So much with regard to your views on the administrative side. What 
about your opinion as to the scope for the creation of these minor works ? Do you 
think there is much field for them? — When we were investigating the grants-in-aid 
tanks we looked into it. I was then in the Nagpur Division, dealing with the 
Bhandara and Balaghat districts and we found it extremely difficult to find works 
which were worth while taking up, We wanted works of a certain size. There was 
difficulty in finding works of 10 million c. ft. capacity or thereabouts; but if we want 
much smaller works, say, i or 2 million c.ft, capacHyi they can be found. 
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2S866« ' Is it jour opinion tbai from the cultivator’s point of view there is much 
opportunity for either the individual cultivator or for groups ot cultivators to undertake 
these works on their own behalf^ I think there is much scope for work on that 
basis It is difficult to say , but I should imagine theie is good deal of scope for it in 
the nee areas. 

28S67. Is it youi opinion lhat there has been an exhaustive enquiry into the 
possibility of it?— There has not been a rnethodical survey. There has been a certain 
amount of investigation in connection with famine relief works but that was done 
a very long time ago and I do not know much about it. 

2S868. It IS for thai- purpose that I suggested to you that you might set up a small 
whole-time ‘itaff for that type of work. If such staff weie to be set up, do you think it 
suitable that your department should have surveillance o^erit? Yes, as far as 
investigation goes I thir k we should do it 

2S86Q. Now to turn to anothti aspect of the same question, do you think there 
has been a sufficient survey in this Province with a view to discovering what subsoil 
water may be available for digging wtlls?— As far as I know there has been no 
extensive survey, but it is well known that in the Central Provinces the water level is 
low and 1 cannot say that one is going to do much on wells 

28870. Aie you satisfied yourself that your own information is sufficiently well 
founded to justify you in laying aside the possibility of developing well irrigation in 
certain areas*'’ Or would you like to have a further survey p — 1 do not think further 
survey is necessary ; I think the only place where wells can reasonably be adopted is 
in the beds of rivers, 

2S871. We heard to-day from a witness lhat he had found water at less than 
20 feet and was getting veiy satisfactory' re ults out of a bullock lift, so that, in that 
district at least, there appears to be available a supply of water sufficiently near the 
surface That is perhaps m a rivet bed , that is the sort of area where we get 
shallow wells. , 

28S72, Limiting the problem to the areas close to river beds, do you not think 
that your department should be In a position to give advice to cultivators, and possibly 
technical assistance in digging wells It is a very simple thing, Ido not think 
Essistance is required for digging wells in river beds. 

28873, The witness in question had apparently agreit deal of t^'ouble with his 
well 'j he found U necessary to re-dig it apparently every season ? — It is possibly 
because it was in a river bed 

28874. Have you any staff available to give advice in the construction of 
wells ?— We have no stat for the purpose, but if we found it necess.ary we could 
always engage temporary staff, 

38875. hat about your touch with the Agricultural Department j are you 
satisfied with it ?— Quite, 

28876. Do you often meet the Director of Agriculture Not in conferences j 
we meet frequently otherwise. 

28877* Irrigation schemes have vheii agricultural aspect, have they not ?— Yes, 
In fact we are up against big agricultural problems , that is one of the main troubles in 
the Mfthanacii area 

2867S. Would you develop that idea a little?— The type of agricultural labourer 
IS very poor and the type of agriculture is equally poor ; they do no^ grow transplanted 
rice and they cannot be expected to giow tnnsplanted iice until they are in a position 
to do so , they cannot do it until they consolidate their holdings. They burn all their 
manure , they grow light rice and many of them have large areas in which they do not 
personally take any interest. The who’e positicn is most unsatisfactory , it is very 
difficult to rxidke irrigation successful in this part of the world. 

2S87P. Do you me^n to say that these conditions taken together mean that the 
Cultivators are not in a position to take advantage of water? — Exactly, yes ; they do 
not get sufficient profit out of their land to pay an adequate rate. 
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a888o. Now on this problem of the method of charging (the amount of the charge 
is beyond our terms of reference), have you found this contract method satisfactory ? 
—I think it IS the only possible rnetbod , I cannot see any alternative, 

28881, A.re you familiar with tbe method employed in certain productive schemes 
in certain parts of India according to which the charge is attached not to the crop 
but to the land itself P—Yes, they have it in Madras too. 

28882, What d> you think of that scheme? — I think it is inappropriate in a place 
like this. It involves the compulsory levy of irngition rates, and) I think that would 
be most unpopular. It is unfair to levy a compulsory rate when you do not give a 
guaranteed supply. I take it, in their case, they do give practically a guaranteed 
supply, but we cannot. 

28883. Would you agree that there are many problems connected with irrigation, 
and agriculture under irrigation, which still require to be solved ?— Innumerable 
problems, yes 

28884. Would you like to see, under the Government of India, an irrigation 
research station established which might deal with the more fundamental of these 
problems^ I dare say it would be useful , but I think really it is a matter that cne 
has to deal with very much m^re locally. The problems here are local problems, and 
1 do not think vou can call them all-India problems, and if we leave them to an 
all-India organisation I think we are liable to be ove looked. I would rather leave 
them to local organisations. 

28885. You do not thmk that problems of wastage, problems of water-logging, 
problems cf alkaline land and other basic problems of that sort, could be dealt with by 
such au orgimsition^— Put we are not concerned with most of those, we are not 
concerned with alkaline land, nor with water -logging 

28886, What are your problems here^^ — The mam problem is iraprovement 
of the cultivation. Wb*-re we have got good cultivation we have no difficulty, we use 
our schemes to the full extenti but where we have bad cultivation we have difficulty, 
we have got to improve the agricultuie before «e develop our schemes. 

28887. Are you satisfied th^ there has been no deteroration of the land 
irrigated?— In certain cases theie has been deterioration, 

28888. How do you account for it^ — People apply water and do not apply 
manure and they cannot expect improved crops. 

28889, Are you satisfied that the manunal problems of irrigated land are under- 
stood?— 'They are not solved, I do not know whether they are understood, 

28890. Do you agree that that is a field in which a central research organisation 
might be useful?— Very likely. 

28891, Would you give us, in a rather more detailed manner than you have 
provided in your notes, an accouiit of the contract system m vogue in the Province? — 
Under what we call the agreement sysiem the occupiers of 80 per cent (this system is 
practically only applied to r'ce cultivation) of tienceaiea in the_ village which 13 
commanded by an irrigation scheme have to enter into an agreement before that 
agreement can be made binding. If we get the occupiers of 80 per cent of the area 
to agree, then we make it binding on the village, that is under the law. In return for 
that we give the village favourable rates for irngntion. 'I he rates we charge them arc 
possibly a little more than half the rates they would have to pay if tht>y took irriga 
tion spasmodically and we also give favourable terms of remission The terms of 
remission are that if it is an S-anna crop or less they‘d get half remission md if it is 5 
annas or less they get full remission. They get ceitain advantages and Government 
gets Certain advantages We h-ive an assured income, they have not an assured 
supply, but we undertake to supply water whenever they want it to the extent we can, 
and we do not enter into an agreement with a larger area than we can provide for, 

28892 The Raja of Parlakimedt. Do you enter into the agreement directly or 
through the Collector or the Deputy CoinmissionerP—lt is" done by the Irrigation 
Department, 

Is that to be confirmed by Deputy Commissioner at alP — No, he 
doe§ not deal it at all. 
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28866* ' Is it }Our opinion that from the cultivator’s point of view there is much 
opportunity for either the indiviflual cultivator or for groups ol cultivators to undertake 
these works on their own behalf^ I think there is much scope for work on that 
basis It IS difficult to say^ but I should im? gine theie is good deal of scope for it in 
the rice areas 


2S867 Is it your opinion that there has been an exhaustive enquiry into the 
possibility of it?— Theie has not been a methodical survey. There has been a certain 
amount of investigation in connection with famine relief works but that was done 
a very long time ago and I do not know much about it 

2S868. It IS for that purpose that I suggested to ) ou that you might set up a small 
whole- time ‘.taffi for that type of work. If such staff were to be set up, do you think it 
suitable that your department should have surveillance over it? Yes, as far as 
investigation goes I thir k we should do it 


28869. ^'cw to turn to anothti aspect of the same question, do you think there 
has been a sufficient survey in this Province with a view to discovering vibat subsoil 
water may be available for digging wtlls?— As far as I know there has been no 
extensive survey, but it is well known that in the Central Provinces the water level is 
low and I cannot say that one is going to do much on wells 

2S870, Ate you satisfied yourself that your own information is sufficiently well 
founded to justify you in laying aside the possibility of developing well irrigation in 
certain areas? Or would -you like to have a further survey ?— 1 do not think further 
survey is necessary ; I think the only place where wells can reasonably be adopted is 
in the beds of rivers. 

2S871. We heard to-day from a witness that he had found water at less than 
£0 feet and was getting veiy satisfactory re ults out of a bullock lift, so that, m that 
district at least, there appears to be available a supply of water sufficiently near the 
surface That is perhaps in a rivet bed , that is the sort of nrea where we o-et 
shallow wells. , 

28873, Limiting the problem to the areas close to nver beds, do you not think 
that your department should be in a position to give advice tocultivators,'and possibly 
technical assistance in digging wells ?— It is a very simple thing. Ido not think 
sssistance is required for digging wells in river beds 

28873. The witness in question had apparently agreit deal of trouble with his 
well , he found it necesaar) to re-dtg it appaiently every season is possibly 

because if was in a river bed. ' ^ „ 


38874. Have you any staff available to give advice 
wells?— We have no htaft fcr the purpo^-e, but if 
always engage temporary staff. 


m the construct’on of pucca 
Ae found it necessary we could 


38875 hat about your touch with the Agricultural Department are vou 
satisfied with it ?— Quite. ’ ^ 


28875. Do you often meet the Director of Agriculture ?- Not in conferences- 
we meet frequently otherwise. * 


28877. Irrigation schemes have \helr agricultural aspect, have they not Yes 
In fact we are up against big agricultural problems j that is one of the mam troubles in 
the Mahatiacii area 


2887S. Would you develop that idea a httle f-The type of agricultural labourer 
lb very poor and the type of agriculture is equally poor , they do not grow transplanted 
nee and they cannot be expected to giow tr.nsplanted lice until they are in a oSon 
to do so , they cannot do it until they consolidate their holdings, fbey burn .1?^ 
manure 5 they grow light nee and many of them have large areas in which thev do 

Sf ^ T‘l“> ** nnsatisfLto^y ^ “f/ ifvery 

difRcult to rnrke irrigation successful in this part of the world. ^ ^ 

2S879 Do }ou me=n to say that these conditions taken together mean that the 
oulhvaturs are not in a position to take advantage of wster?-EaacUr.7et. tW do 
not get sufficient proht out t f their land to pay an adequate rate ^ ^ 
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_ a888o. Now on this problem of the method of charging {the amount of the charge 

IS beyond our terms of reference), have yon found this contract method satisfactory? 
—I think it IS the only possible rnethod , I cannot see any alternative. 


s888i. 


Kre you familiar with the method employed in ceitain productive schemes 
in certain parts of India according to which the charge is attached not to the croo 
but to the land itself -Yes , they have it in Madras too. 


C8882. What d) you think of that scheme^— I think it ib inc-ippropriate in a place 
hke this. It involves the compulsory levy of irrigation ^ates, and? I think that would 
be most unpopular. It is unfair to levy a compulsory rate when you do not give a 
guaranteed supply, I take it, in their case, they do give practically a guaranteed 
supply, but we cannot. 


2S883, Would you agree that there are many problems connected with irrigation, 
and agriculture under irrigation, which still require to be solved Innumerable 
problems, ye« 

28884, Would you like to see, under the Government of India, an irrigation 
research station established which mrght deal with the more fundamental of these 
problems? I dare say it would be useful , but I think really it is a matter that cne 
has to deal v\ith very much m ire locally. The problems here are local problems, and 
I do not think you can call them all-India problems, and if we leave them to an 
all-India organisation I think we are liable to be ove looked. I would rather leave 
them to local organisatiuns. 


28885. You do not thmk that problems of wastage, problems of water-logging, 
problems cf alkaline land and other basic problems of that soit, could be dealt with by 
such an orginisition?— Put we are not concerned with most of those, we are not 
concerned with alkaline land, nor with water-logging. 

28886, Vl’hat are your problems here? — The main problem is improvement 
of the cultivation. Wh'-re we have got good cultivation we have no difficulty, we use 
our schemes to the full extent} but where we have bad cultivation we have difficulty; 
we have got to improve the agriculture before we develop our scnemes. 


28887. Are you satisfied th^ there has been no deteroration of the land 
irrigated? —In certain cases theie HS been deterioration. 

28888, How do you account for it?^— People apply water and do not apply 
manure and they cannot expect improved crops. 

28889, Are you satisfied that the minurial problems of irrigated land are under- 
stood?— 'They are not solved, I do not know whether they are understood. 


38890, Do you agree that that is a field in which a central research organisation 
might be useful?— Very likely. 

28891, Would you give us, in a rather more detailed manner than you have 
provided in your notes, an accoui.t of the contract system in vogue in the Province? — 
Under what we call the agreement sysiem the occupiers of 80 per cent (this system is 
practically only applied to nee cultivatioa) of the nee aiea in the „ village which is 
commanded by an irrigation scheme have to enter into an agreement before that 
agreement can be made binding. If we get the occupiers of 80 per cent of the area 
to agree, then we make it binding on the vfiUijge, that is under the law. In return for 
that we give the village favourable rate*? for irrigation. 'I he rates we charge them are 
possibly a little more than half the rates they would have t'l pay if they took irriga 
tion spasmodically and we also give favourable terms of remission The terms of 
remission are that if it is an 8-anna crop or“ less thejr get half remission md if it is 5 
annas or less they get full remission. They get ceitaia advantages and Government 
gets certain advantages We h-ive an assured income, they have not an assured 
supply, but we undertake to supply water whenever they want it to the extent we can, 
and we do not enter into an agreement with a laiger area than we can provide for* 

28892. The Raja of Parlakimedii Do you enter into the agreement directly or 
through the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner? —It is" done by the Irrigation 
Department. 

^889^ Is that to be confirmed by Deputy Com inssi oner at all^ — Mo, he 
doe$ np^ deal with it at all. 
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aS894. At what periods do you revise rates Agreement rates are fixed for a 
period of ten years , certain rates are fixed and the people know what those rates are 
when they come into the agreement, I do not mean that we fix one rate for the 
ten year period , we fix a scale of rates which rises to its maximum in the period 
of ten years* Other ratf‘3 are reconsidered every year , that is to say, the local irriga- 
tion officers send up any proposals they wish to make each year for revision, and then 
the matter is considered. All rates, of course, are fixed by the Local Government 

58895, Is the revision done by the Irrigation Department ?— It is done in the 
Irrigation Department by the Member ? I should put it up to the Member and he 
would pass orders on it But we have a new scheme , we are getting out an Irriga- 
tion Bill for the Central Provinces. Under that Bill we propose to have a Board of 
the Legislative Council which will consider and make suggestions to the Local 
Government on all proposals for rates That places the matter within the purview of 
the Legislative Council , they were very anxious to have it so. Provision for this 
is included in the Bill, but the Bill has yet to become an Act, I do not know how long 
that will take. 

28896, Does the Irrigation Bill permit private bodies to construct such schemes, 
enter into contracts in respect of area and rent, and make contracts with the 
ryots ? — As far as I know, there is nothing to prevent them doing so and it is done; 
but 1 should not like to say anything about it authoritatively , I know it is done , 
malguzars charge their culti»^ators rates in certain cases, I do not know anything 
about written agreements , I have not heard of any , there may be some. 

28897. It IS a thing to encourage, IS it not? — It it is applied properly, if the 
malguzar will maintain his tank and issue water to his cultivators, 1 do not see any 
reason why he should not charge for it* 

28898 So long as it is not prejudicial to people further down?— You mean 
further down under his tank? 

28899* No, separate property altogether. I do not Know what the position is 
here, but in the Madras Presidency if there is a river bed in a zamindar^s property it 
IS his, and he can construct a scheme to irrigate his lands as long as it is not pre- 
judicial to people further down : that is to say, people who are outside that zamindari. 
Is there the same thing here? — You are getting on the question of riparian rights, 
and I am not competent to express any opinion on that matter , I do not know. 

28900. How are the irrigation rates fixed ? — ■! think, as a general principle, you 
can say they are fixed at the highest rate which we think we can reasonably take from 
the cultivator and expect him to pay. 

28901. Is it according to the crop he raises ? - Yes, different rates are fixed for 
different crops, 

28902 Is the annual or biennial silt clearance in irrigation channels done entirely 
by the department or do you receive any co-operation from the cultivators under 
it?^What IS done is done entirely by the department, but we do not deal W’lth silt m 
the Central Provinces , we are lucky in that respect. There is only one canal where 
we get any silt. Most of our schemes are tank schemes and it is impossible to get silt 
in tank schemes , we are not troubled with the question of silt We do all our annual 
repairs ourselves; we do not get assistance from the cultivators, 

28903, Do you ever try to enlist their sympathies for that P — No, we do not j I 
should think they would object very strongly; we have never even thought of it. 

28904, Pro/, Ganguleei You told us that you were in touch with the Agricul- 
tural Department ?— Yes. 

28905, You realise that the extension of iriigation is often held back by the 
agricultural situation P— Certainly. 

28906, Have any specific problems been suggested to your mind which you would 
have Hked the Agricultural Department to tackle P — -There are a great many problems , 
one, for instance, is the question of manure; that is a problem which they have been 
tackling. It is especially necessary to tackle it in the north of the Province where they 
say the outturn of rice instead of improving is deteriorating, and we can do nothing 
without some suitable manure^ They proposed sann hemp, but we find that sann hemp 
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cannot be grown without irrigation before the rams, and many of the works in the north 
are such that you cannot count on providing irrigation before the rams, so that we want 
something else. There are lots of problems. 

28907, These problems, which you state here, were suggested by you to the 
Agricultural Department?— We suggest them as they arise, yes. 

58908. Is there any problem in connection with soil- for instance, the effect on 
the tilth o£ soil, or deterioration of soil, due to irrigation ?— The only problem 
concerninjr the d tenoration of soil due to irng^ition is the question of Outturn without 
manure , thc-t is the only problem we have of that kind 

289091 In order to obtain the full benefit from irrigation, you think consolidation 
of holdings is very necessary think it is essential in this area of Chhattisgarh, 

28910 Would you advocate legislative measures ?— I think they are essential 
you cannot do without them. ' 

28911. Your experience leads you to think you must have legislative measuies?— 
Yes , I do not see how you can consolidate without legislative rreasuies, 

28912. On page 132 of youi note ycu refer to a colonisation scheme, you say 
“This development can be secured quickly only by colonisation, a matter which is under 
consideiation What is this area? — In Chanda, south of Nagpur, 

28CT3 Am I to understand that you have got a nefinite colonisation scheme 
before Government? — No, we have not got a definite colonisation scheme, we have 
got proposals which are now being discussed, I recently sent them to the Deputy 
Commissioner there and he is considering them and will no doubt make further 
proposals. We have no definite scheme which we have introduced We are consiaer- 
ing tine introduction of a scheme, 

28914. You feel that such colonisation would help the extension of Irrigation ?— 
If we can get the colonists, there are large areas of ryotwari land , ve can put the 
colonists on the ryotwari lard and get that developed. At piesent it is uncultivated' 
they will cultivate this land and we hope in time that some of them will spread into 
the malguzari reas , the population is insufiPrient 

aSgis. And that area which now IS uncultivated could be cultivatea Yes ,* we 
are only dealing with areas under irrigation works 

28916 Could you kindly give the Commission the mam outlines tfyour pro- 
posals ?— The main outline IS fust to find an area where there are cultivators who 
are accustomed to growing nee and who have not enough land to meet their require- 
ments. It has been suggested that the Kistna district in Madras is a suitable 
area. We have made no enquiries in Madras about that so f^r The cultivators 
there, I am sure, are accustomed to very good irrigation and they have silt The 
conditions in Chanda are very different frem what they are accustomed to, we 
cannot yet say whether they will be suitable, so that we cannot say wh<*re we are 
going to get our cultivators from. When we have done that, some, at any rate, cf 
them might come and lock at the lard, if they approve of it they will be given 
certain concessions. One idea which has not yet been approved, is that they 
should get rights cf transfer ; they will be told in advance that they will get rights 
of transfer ; those rights will actually be given to them, but they will be told that 
the rights will not be confirmed until ihe> bring under cultivation certain definite 
portions of the area they are given. Wells w.ll be constructed for them, and there 
will be various minor concessions of that kind , we should do what we could to make 
them contented. 

28917. Can you give us any idea of the area that you might colonise in that 
way P— Not less than 20,000 acres under irrigation works in that district 

28918. This morning a witness told us that irrigation is not popular, have3fOu 
heard such views I think you will always hear such views in certain areas , you 
cannot say it is ncjt popular generally, but you can say there are areas in which it 
IS represented to be unpopular, possibly with a view to getting further concessions 
or possibly because there may have been a failure at seme time which the people 
have not yet forgotten. I would not say that generally irrigation is unpopular , 
but to get a proper idea of that you should make enquiries in areas where there is 
no irrigation and which are contiguous to areas where there is satisfactory irrigatioi;^ 
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If you make enquiries on these lines, you will generally find that the people who 
have not got irrig^ttion would very much like to have it* If you ask the people who 
have already got it, they have nothing to gam by saying they like it : they have 
something to lose, because you might put the rate up* so that you cannot expect 
them to be enthusiastic 

28919. Is the area under irrigation extending, decreasing or remaining 
stationary ? — All our irrigation is aone under agieement , if agreements expire ^ in a 

f ood year the cultivators will not renew them, and at present our area of irngaion is 
ecreasingas we have had a sequence of three good years. 

28920. Why ? ~Becaut.e this is a Province in which crops can be grown without 
irrigation; if a man finds in the year in which his irrigation agreement expires that 
he IS going to get a moderate crop without irrigaMon, why should he bind himself for 
ten years to pay an irrigat'on rate when he can postpone it to the next year or the 
year after when he may get a bad year of rainfall 

28921. Even if he had bumper crops under irrigation 9 — There is always that 
temptation ; you see we have got t j get the occupiers of 8 d per cent of the area to 
agree in order to get an ag'-eement, and a few big holders standing out prevents us 
from getting that agreement. 

28922. Is irrigation a Transfened subject m the Central Provinces ?— It is a 
Reserved subject 

38923. How long will i‘ lale to complete the irrigation projects now under 
contemplation by the Government ? — We have a programme of fourteen years which 
will expire in about ten years hence , as a matter of fact, we shall not complete 
them all by then : there would be a certain amount of work to be done, but the 
majoi portion of the work will be done in ab mt ten or twelve years. 

28924. Which irrigation officers come in direct contact with the cultivators 
Of course, all irrigation officers are supposed to come into direct contact with the 
cultivators, and the lower down you get the more contact there is, 

289215. You do not come in direct c ntact with the cuUivatoi s I see cultiva- 
tors and I talk to them when I do see them, but I am not normally in direct contact 
with them, 

38926. Are the men who come in contact with the cultivators sufficuntly in- 
formed about the agricultural problems of the Proviuce : these revenue collectors 
and so on The Canal Deputy Collector** are revenue officers as arule , we can appoint 
either revenue officers or Public Works officers as Canal Deputy Collectors, but we 
think it politic as a rule to have revenue officers because it brings the Revenue Depart- 
ment into irrigation, which is desirable , they then see our point of view and they 
are not only useful as Canal Deputy Collectors, but they ars useful afterwards, 

38937. Are your subord-nate officers sufficiently «eil informed about the agri- 
cultural problems of the Province They have no agricultural training, they have 
only got the knowledge they pick up. If you ask me whether they get any knowledge 
of the agricuhural problems of the Province, I should say “No’% because they have ro 
chance of learning it ,they are concerned with a particular area, and they are probably 
conversant with the problems of their own areas. 

2Bo'>S, They could be utilised to create a demand for irrigation?— Certainly, it 
is one cf their jobs to go round and talk to the pecple , they are all supp jsed to do 
that 

28929. Do you think some sort of short course in Nagpur would oe desirable 
for these men ? — No, I do not think it would do much good. 

28930. So that they would View the problem from the right perspective ?— No. 

I do not think there is any need for that. 

28951. Mr, Calvert : Ycu have said that thelfirst main obstacle to irrigation is the 
high cost of works ?— Yes * 

28932* Could you give just a rough idea of the co^t per acre irrigated P — I have 
given a figure in a note* on the Indian Irrigation Commission's Report as to the 
extent to which we hive carried out their recommendations ; the figure there worked 
out at Rs, 75 an acre 5 that is assuming full development. 

* Not printed. 
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sSgss What do the charges amount to; interest, maintenance and running 
charges per acre irrigated We hope to do the maintenance and running expenses 
at Rs. 2 per acre; we have not got to it yet; our average at present is something 
like Rs. 2-8-0. 

28934. You have got to add on to that interest charges ?— Yes, interest charges 
are a variable quantity depending on the current rate, and I cannot tell you off-hand 
what those amount to 

289^5* Your minimum charge per acie just to avoid loss must be about Rs, 7-8-0 
per acre, including interest charpes ? — That wouM be assuming that all our works are 
productive , none of our works are productive. 

289*, 6 What is your minimum charge in order to prevent loss?— lam afraid I 

could not tell you off-hand , I do not know exactly what the interest charges are. 

28937. Who actually pa}s foi iheuater the cultivator or the owner of the 
land ? — 1 he occupier, 

28938. That IS the cultivator Yes , it is the man in occupation of the area. 

28939 You have mentioned that irrigation leads to a rise in the value of 
the land commanded, does the Owner pay anything ^ —No, there is no owner's 
rate. 


28940. Who is your immediate superior work under the Revenue Member, 

28941. Are you a Secretary to Government? —Yes. 

28942. Mr, Kamat On the total outlay on irrigation canals what is the net 
return in this Province? — At present it is nothing. We can just about cover our 
working expenses. 

28913* The Chairmans. Is that including interest charges'^— No. 

28944. Mr, Kamat You have mentioned here as one Of your obstacles the 
uncertainty of getting income? — Yes. 

28945. That is because of the rainfall conditions ?— Exactly 

28946, That is again because your income depends on the water supplied for 
requirements of rice, and not sugarcane?— Our works are not suitable for sugarcane , 
they were not meant for sugarcane, our works were constructed as protective works 
to protect the areas they covered, the idea is that you can best protect the area by 
doing large areas of irrigation, and the crop that requires water is nee. If we confined 
it to sugarcane I do not say we could not do a certain amount of sugarcane, but it 
would be a comparatively small area , the works would cease to be protective, but a few 
people would make a large profit, 

28947. You are woiking m friendly co-operation with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

28948. Would you prefer that irrigation should be a Transferred subject an*^ that 
irrigation should be under the same Minister as agriculture No; I would prefer that 
it was not. 

28949 You would not like that ?— No. 

28950. Have you any objection to telling us why you do not like it ?— The real 
reason why I do not like it is that I think as far as possible irrigation should be kept out 
of politics. Irrigation is a very difficult subject and it requires a lot of consideration. If 
it were under a Minister something might be done which would upset the working 
or efficiency^ of our schemes ; as long as it is Reseived there is not the same chance of 
that happening. 

28951, Do you mean there is a danger to schemes proposed by the irrigation 
officers ?— There might be, yes. 

28952. Or a danger to the services?— No> I was not thinking of the services; 
! iras thinking of the efficiency of irrigation* 
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a 8 ^S 3 » The efficiency of the actual administration yOu mean P— The efficiency with 
which the schemes are worked, the efficiency of the irrigation. 

28954, So that you do not apprehend that the schemes would be rejected, but 
you apprehend that efficiency in the department would go down ?— I say it might I 
do not apprehend difficulty about money for new schemes or anything of that kind, 
because I do not think there would be that difficulty I think Ministers are just as 
anxious as Members that irrigation schemts should be made, but it is the organisation 
and the managetx»ent of the department in working the schemes that I was thinking 
of; that might be upset; I do not say it would, but it might 

38955. ^ 2.m not quite clear why you should have that app'-ehension as to the 
efficiency of the Irrigation Department as compared with the efficiency of other depart- 
ments which are under Ministers I cannot give an opinion in regard to other 
departments, but Ministers are naturally more affected by political pressure than 
Members, who are not concerned to the same extent with political opinions. 

28956. I want to know what actually is the great difficulty ?— There is no diffi- 
culty, there IS n danger. 

28957, Owing to the complicated character of the administration of this particular 
department? — Because this department requires so much more careful management in 
my opinion than most other departments, it is much more easily upset f et me give 
you an example* you might get a big agitation for reducing rates, the Minister might 
feel he could not hold out against it and he might permit it. A Member is very much 
less likely to do that. 

28958. Then you think the revenue would suffer ^ — Not only the re/enue. Another 
way in which you can put it is that you might have a big agitation for reduction of 
maintenance costs. We know perfectly well that our maintenance costs are what 
would be considered by the outside public to be high. The outside public cannot judge, 
but the Minister might not realise that , he is naturally affected by the opinion of the 
outside public and the politicians. We wish to avoid any danger of that kind. We 
should keep down our ccst of maintenance as far possible, but we cannot do with a 
smaller establishment or keep the works m efficient order by spending less money It 
might, however, be difficult to convince the Minister that that was so 

Henry Lawrence. Can you tell rre how this agreement system works® 
What IS It the cultivator agrees with you to do? — He agrees to pay a certain rate for 
the whole area cultivated with rice in hit village in every year during the term of the 
agreement, in return for our giving him a favourable rate He pays whether he irrigates 
or not, but he gets remissions if his crops are not good, 

28960. He has no definite right to the water P — He has no definite claim to any 
certain quantity of water. He has the right to a fair share, and it is our business to 
distribute it fairly, but he cannot complain because he does not get as much as he 
would like, 

28961, Do you and your officials see that the water is distributed in rotation 
when It IS short? — We have not worked any rotation system here, we design our 
scheme, so as to distribute the water over the whole area at the same time. 

28962, Are you anticipating a much larger demand for water in the future than 
you have now on the existing canals ?■— There are many works which are not anything 
like fully developed.^ We hope eventually to develop them fully and to get Very much 
larger areas of irrigation than we have at present. 

28965, You mean that the whole ®f the water available is not taken ? — Not at 
present. 

28964. \Yhat proportion is not taken f — ^The figures 1 gave in this note include 
the schemes under construction, which have not yet come fully into operation. The 
present area of irrigation is about half what we expect to cover eventually. 

28965. Can you give me the figure for your completed schemes?— I have not 
taken that out separately. I could get it out for you, 

28966. Will you do so ?— Yes, 
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• Have all the recommendations of the Irrigation Com- 
mission been earned out in this Province f-I have sent m a note-' about that I „as 
n ‘he recommendations of the Irrigation Com- 

mission, We have carried out their recommendations almost m full, except in regard 

to the manner in which the rates shou'd be assessed. ^ ^ 


28968. Was the Mahanadi scheme one of the recommendations of that Com* 
mission P— The Commission thought a number of small schemes might be constructed 
from the Mahanadi, We havj conist ucted one large scheme 

28969 Are you aware that in the part of the Irrigation Commission's Report 
it IS said that 37 per cent of the water goes back to the sea? How much of the raimfall 
in this Province IS used for irrigation and disappears by evaporatron, and how much 
goes into the riveriD and IS lost?— 1 could not tell you, but only a small proportion is 
used for irrigation. 


28970. The Commission must have calculated that figure on some basis, and they 
must have w:rked out the fi^^ure Province by Province?— I have never seen any figures, 

28971. They do not give any If you tnuhiplied 40 inches, which is the lowest 
figure by the whole area, could you not tell us how much is used for irrigation One 
could arrive at a rough approximation. 

28972, It IS very important ?— Even then, one would have to take private irrigation 
wofks into account. It would be a very rough approximation. 

28973. When you recjmmend a project to the Secretary of State, whether as 
productive or protective, how much acreage rate do you count on ^ —In ‘■he old days? 
when the Irrigation Commission wrote their report, they said we would be lucky to get 
Rs. 2anacie. At that time working expenses were put at 8 tD 12 ann^s an acre. 
Beth ‘hese figures have radically changed It is now possible to get up to Rs 4 an acre. 

28974, And your working expenses have increased a’so ^ — Yes, 

28975 What, then, is the basis of your calculation when you submit a project to 
the Secretary of State We base our calculations on the rates that are m force in the 
area or in an area contiguous to that in which the project is situated At present we 
always allow Rs. 2 an acre for maintenance and working expenses, because we hope to 
work to that rate , but we are actually working at K& 2-8-0, 


28976. What about the acreage rate® — We gen-'rally put in Oui agreement rates 
for the nearest similar area. 


28977. I want to know on what basis you make your recommendations to the 
Secretary of State, 1 0., that a project will bring in so much, less working expenses so 
much, etc. ?— We take the ra‘es prevailing in the nearest similar area. On most places 
Our charges are on a scale which luns up to Rs 3, Rs. 3 8 or Rs, 4 an acre 

28978. What do you take as an average? Rs. 4 ?— 0. We lake the actual 
average as it would be according to the scale 

28979 But when you submit a project to the Secretary of State, what do you put 
down to prove whether !»■ IS productive or protective®— We put in Form 155^ hnancial 
forecast. We give a forecast for each yea»* of the period up to a date *Qn years from 
the proposed date of completion of the project The income is calculated from that 

28980. Have vou had any productive projects sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State ?— Yes, three 

28981 Are they likely to be productive ® — Two of them will nOt be, within any 
reasonable period, f he third may possibly be productive in time, perhaps in twenty 
to thirty years, They will have to be struck off the productive list, 

28982. Can you strike them off yourselves ? — I am not sure. 

28983 ^Vill you have to make a farther representation to the Secretary of State 
to do that? -In the only ca^e of that kind I have had, we had to setni it to the 
Secretary of State in connection with anot»-er que'ition, and then We said it would 
have to be relegated to the unproductive list The Govern ment of India agreed and 
said -we should do so. I think w? have the power to do it 


■^Not printed. 
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,RnR,. When makine vour calculation as to the return a project will give, do 

:«:»/. .j. b.»~ — .nh— 

are Wiited. You can only make a certain percentage enhancement 

That is of the crdinary revenue, but not the water advantage rate. 
Even when the water advantage rate is taken into account, do y^nr projects still prove 
unproductive ?— We get no appreciable indirect revenue bere. 

28086. But when you submit a project, whether productive or protective you 
must s^how what the revenue enhancement will be?— We show what we expect to get 
but it IS a very small figure. 


28387. Will not it increase their production Yes, but we get only a small 
amount from it, because the full enhancement which is usually made can be made 
without It The credit we get is very small. 


28088. What portion do you get credited think when we sent up the revised 
estimate of the Wainganga scheme we said we hoped to get Rs. 6o,coo, but the 
Government of India cut it down to Rs. 30,000. 


28980 Do you take any interest in the increase oi wells ^ -We have nothing to 
do with wells. 


28000* W’e were surprised to hear this morning from a very notable zamindar 
that they have no way of getting information as to how to make a well? — 

The Agricultural Department haVc done a certain amount of work in that direction. 
They had an Agricultural Engineer. 


2890^* It a great scientific matter to 
think the D^,strict Councils might deal with It. 
we have enough work to do. 


make a puccavttW^ — No. I should 
It would be difficult for us to do so , 


28902. Is there no lift irrigation here?— None, except on a small scale. 


28993. None on a big scale? — No. 

28994. Is there no possibility of it ?— 1 can see no necessity for it. 

28995* Not to bring dry areas unler imgat'on ?— You could probably doit 
better by direct flow, 

28996. But you do not do it?— We have done well, on the whole. We only 
started irrigation in this Province after the Irrigation Commission’s report came out 
There was no irrigation here before that. That was only twenty-three years ago. 


28997. ^ prominent zamindar told me that the crop here fails sometimes for 
want of one watering?— That may happen. 


28998. Do you not think some means of giving them one watering might be 
found? — The only satisfactory means 1$ to construct more works or larger works, or 
to limit the area we irrigate from our present works if we find them insufficient for the 
whole area. 


28599. When you distribute water, what duty do you allow at the outlet? — For 
rice it is So acres to the cusec at the outlet. 


29000, You distribute on that basis ? — Yes. 

29001. Is not that a very low figure ? We get 200 in the Punjab?— It may be 
a low figure, but we have to do everything we can to encourage people, 

29002. You sav that sometimes you have not enough water. If you raised the 
duty you might have it ?— The first thing we have to do is to get the cultivator content- 
ed, and in order to do that we have to give him what he regards as a sufficient supply 
of water. If we do not do that he will never be contented, 

29003. In my experience, the Zamindar is never content with the water he 
gets ?— That is so. 
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29004* We are all fighting for water ? — ^Wehaveta make him ‘?ufficiently con- 
tented to ensure hi3 entering into an agreement with us , otherwise he will not do so 

29005. Is amercement the great goal of irrigation here ? You cannot do without 
agreements? — I am afraid it is impossible It is obvious that where you have an area 
where people can grow fair crops without irrigation, you must have an incentive to 
make them pay for the water. 

29006. They cannot grow wheat without water ? — They very seldom require any 
water at all for wheat Generally it does not pay them to take water for wheat ; it is 
not worth their while. 

29007. Why? You have a large area under /war ?— Yes, but it does not pay 
them to take the water. If it did they would, but we know from experience they 
do not. 

29008. Has any research been carried out on tha*" ? — I think the Agricultura 
Department has done a good deal ^ 

29009. Why are they taking to/«ar? -They have always grown it in this 
Province 

290TO But you could divert them to sjme better crop — We hope in time to 
dive it them to lice Rice is the ciop we are after. It is the one crop which does 
require irrigation and is grown on a large scale m th s Province, and it is the crop for 
which the people in the old days constructed their own tanks. 

29011. Can you tell me what delta of water is required for maturing rice? — You 
cannot generalise about irrigation in the Central Provinces, conditions here vary 
every year. 

s*90i2 Eliminating the figure of rainfall, how much delta is required ?— The 
figures for transp’anted and broadcasted nee differ , I think they are something like 
3 feet and 3 feet 6 inches. That is the absolute minimum, but please do not take those 
figures as authoritat've 

29013. Are the people content with 4 feet 6 inches? -If we gave them that we 
should be doing well, but we do not distribute anything like that 

29014. Do you keep your outlets always flowing ? — No , we have to be economical 
about water here. 

29015. Do you not work i he rotation system? — No. When we are working with 
tanks, as we mainly are in this Province, the whole idea 13 to hold up our water until 
it is essential that we should deliver it I here is nothing here like the continuous flow 
you have in the Punjao. We hold up our water until it is necessary to give it to the 
cultivator, and then we give it to him in a limited time That is why we have a low 
duty. 

29016. Do you site your tanks on a watershed, so that the water can flow?— 
There are many considerations to be boinc in mind in selecting sites. 

29017 Could you put them in valleys and pump the water up to a good canal 
I suppose we could but it would not be economical, 

29018. You cannot say that without working out the figures?— Unless there is 
seme particular area that especially requires water and we cannot possibly irrigate it 
by flow, it would not be economical to introduce pumping, 

29019 The ordinary way of making a tank is to put a bund across the lower part 
of a valley. If yoq do that, the water will have to be pumped out? — No, we should 
irrigate the area lower down. 

29020. Do you ignore sitfs where the water is lower than the ground level ?— 
We first decide what district we want to have a tank in. 

2902X Have y'^u any tanks with high retaining walls, with masonry dams?— We 
have only a few small masonry dams. This country is not suited to them. 

29023. Are your dams practically all earthen embankments? — Yes. 

29023. Has your cost of labour risen since the War ?— Yes, very considerably. 
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^$024. How much 40 per cent to 50 per cent* 

29C35. Have your acreage charges gone up accordingly ? — We keep them as nigh 
as we can, that is one of our principles here, but at the same time we try to keep 
people contented 

29026 That IS a word I do not understand?— I will define it for you. A content- 
ed cultivator is one who is willing to renew his agreement. That is all we want him to 

do. 

29027 Could you make out a statement showing how much water flows away 
from the Central ProMnces?— It would be very difficulf. 

29028. The Irrigation Commission said definitely that 37 oer cent was lost. They 
must have made some calculation to an ive at that figure They n ust, but I think 
they must have been cleverei than I am. 

29029. Dr Hyder They have not d’sclosed that information. 

Sir Ganga Ram No, they have not published their calculations, but they say 
deBnitely that 37 per cent goes to the sea, 

29030. Str Thomas MiddUton Your system of irrigation is directed almost 
exclusively to the rice crop?— Yes 

2QO3T. And you irrigate i/cth to i/6th of the total area of nee in the Province?'-^ 
That includes the private irrigation works. 

29032. You po nt out two obstacles to increasing the area of irrigated rice, the 
first being fragmentation of holdings ?— That is a serious obstacle in this Division 

2903"! In another case you say the obstacle is lack of manure , the fact that on 
irrigated land the soil rapidly loses fertility® — 

29034. Have y( u, or has the Agricultural Department, given special attention to 
the manuring of these areas which are found to deteriorate rapidly in quality ?— They 
are still investigating them. Th^-y proposed that we should use sann hemij, and we 
tried It, but we cannot use it on a bi^ scale because we cannot water it when it 
re.,uires water, wbeh is at the end of the h t weather In the tracts in the north of 
the Province, where thib occuis, we have not got the water then. There are also caste 
objections to growing sann hemp, and in many villages the people refuse to grow it. 
We are now considenrior oil*cake as an alternative, I undei stand there is a chance of 
oil-cake being suitable, if we can obtain it on a sufficient scale at a reasonable price 

29035, Sxr Ganga Ram if you could get a good price for the oil it could be 
done?— Yes. 

290*6. Sit Thomas JUtddleton The problem is not yet solved in this district? 
- No. 

29037 I understand all the water you have available is not taken up, and you 
often have a surplus ?— Almost always there is a surplus. 

29038 Has any effort been made to induce cultivators to take that surplus at 
very low rates for the growing of fodder crops ? — No. 

29039 Do yau n-)t think when you have a surplus to dispose of you might make 
tempting offers to get cultivators to grow fodder crops? — Yes, but so far we have had 
no demand. We have tried to push it, but there is no demand for fodder crops. It 
IS only occasionally, round the Jubbulpore area, that there is a demand for fodder. 
The cultivators have never asked for ic, 

2904-^. Sugarcane is the only crop other than rice for which any appreciable 
quantity of water is taken Yes People are keen on sugarcane, 

29041. Dk Hyder* You say the cultivators are not willing to renew their agree- 
ments, and you define a contented cultivator as a person who is willing to renew his 
agreement. Where does the trouble lie? Havjeyou found out?— Yes. A man enters 
into an agreement ard nnj be quite satisfied with it. At the end often years it 
expires. In the year it expires it may be that the rainfall is good , there are years when 
a bumper crop can be had without irrigation. There is then no object, from the 
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tomtofview of the cultivator, in paying for irrigatioa, and he puts off h!s renewal 
till the following year, and goes on in the hope that he may not have to renew it for 
some time. 

^29042, Everybody knows that crop? can be grown without the help of irrigation? 

29043, ^ But sometimes (say once or twice in ten years} they cannot be grown at 
all without it ? — It IS not quite so bad as that 

29044 At any rate, the crops will be seriously damaged -Yes. 

2904s. This knowledge is possessed by you, by the cultivators and by the Mem- 
bers of the Council? — Yes, 

29046. Then why IS It that the cultivator, knowing this, is unwilling to renew 
his agreement ? — Because he knows that when the bad year comes he can renew it. 

29047. But then he has to face the demand rate, has he not? — No. When the 
time comes that it is absolutely essential to have water, he says Now I 
w .-int to enter into an agreement”, and we cannot refuse unless we have taken up such 
an area that we cannot take on more agreements He may be kept out because other 
people are taking the water, but that is the only risk he runs, and in many cases that 
is not a real ri';k atall 

29048. The cjltivator undertakes to pay you a certain rate for irrig ation ?— 'Yes. 

2904Q What do you undertake to do^ — To give him water when he requires it 
to th e extent to which it is available 

29o*;o. I subm’t the trouble lies in your last phrase the extent to which it is 
dVailab’t ” ? — We cannot do more. 

290^1 I think the trouble here IS this that the area from which agreements are 
eniered into IS considerably larger than the aiea which you can serve with your 
existing supplies ?— I do not agiee. I think our area is very fairly fixed. We have 
recently considered the question of the development 01 our uorks, and in doing so we 
take all the records of each work from the lime it began, and then we decide what 
area a work can fairly be expected to irrigate, 

29052 Gangulee , You always have a surplus — I cannot say always 

When w'e have our works fully developed we ought not to have a surplus in certain 
years, but v here tj:je works are not fully developed there is generally a surplus. If you 
look at the IrngatK n Commission’s Repert you will see one of the points they 
consider^^ d was whether complete or partial protection should be afforded. At that 
time complete protection Wt’S proposed by this Province, but the Commission said 
<*you cannot afford to do it”, and that is true, 

290S3. Dr Hyder' I agree with the advice expressed in that Report, and I 
approve of the system you have in force here , but the fact that the cultivators are not 
willing to enter into agreements shows there is some trouble somewhere ?— Yes. 

29054. The TciXfition Committee’s Report says, “ In the Central Pro vinces, where 
the agreement is largely to the advantage of the Government, the occasional rate is 
considerably higher than the agreement rate Do you agree wi:h that remark ?— Yes. 

29055 Considering the fact that the agreement system works to the advantage of 
Governmentj do you not think that it would be desirable to guarantee the supplyalso?— 
We cannot do It ; you are going back to what the Irrigation Commission said cculd 
not be done. 

29056 The duty of water is 80 acres to the cusec ? — Yes, at the outlet. 

29057. Do you know what is the capacity of the reservoir P — We fix our duty on 
the tark , no two tanks have the same duty, the duty depends on the capacity of the 
tank compared with the rainfall, on the yield from the catchment area and also to 
some extent on the size of the scheme, because we have got to take our losses in the 
channels into account. 
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W8. Ukinj « 

many areas could be irrigated to bring your crop lo / 

Yes, in a certain year, but not generally. 

him all the water that is available ; we cannot do more. 

... xs w? .r “I 

he gets only an 8 anna crop he is given half remission. 

29061. Str Canga Ram I forgot to ask you about Mro-®>ec‘"= schemes. 
Have%u seen Mr Meares’ survey of hydro -electric schemes ? 

29062. He shows several falls in this Province How /T^iifSa ‘e Itl 
advintaffe of them ?— I have sent in a statement sho-ving all the falls that have been 
investigated and also what power it was considered could he produced by each of 
those sche-.es. But no schemes have been constructed in this . rovince. 

29063. What percentage of the whole area of the Central Provinces is Govern- 
ment land ?— You mean ryotwan land ® 

29064. Can you give me a rough figure m acre-j ?— I am afraid I have no idea. 


2^065 Have you got a contour map of the whole Province ?— No, there are 
le\e!s of course on the Survey of Indi^^ maps. Some of them are contoured ; I do 
not think that all of them have hern contoured yet, . 


29066. How far apart are they I think 50 feet 

£9067 Meares’ map shows 30 or 30 feet 1 think ?— 1 do not remember that, but it 
is a long time now since I saw the map. 

29068. I will send you that map. Would you mark the irrigated areas and dry 
areas and all that sort of thing ? 1 have got the maps of other Presidencies ?— I can 

mark all our schemes. But I sent you a map with the note on the Irrigation Commis- 
sion’s Report. 

29069 That does not deal with hydro-electricity ? —I sent you another map 
jihowing the position of the h)dro-electric schemes that have been investigated. 

29070. Is no subsoil survey madeP—No 


29071. You cannot tell the depth of the spring level anywhere at any place?— 
We can only tell it by examining existing wells The wells in every v illage are 
nearly always deep wells. 

25072, You have not conducted a survey? — No. 

29073, Aie any wells used for irrigation purpose Yes, there are generally 
hukha wells in river beds. 


29074. How can wells stand?— I suppose they dig them out every year. 

There is one part of the Province where they irrigate their lands, in the Shahgarh tract? 
and that is in area where the irrigation of wheat is essential. We have built two little 
works there and straightaway we have got Ks. 4 an acre, 

29075 Cannot you advise them how to make pucca wells ?— We do not want them 
to, because they take all our wa^er as it is found to be more convenient. 


29076, When they come to the water level’, how do they increase the depth of the 
water? How is the water retained in the place? Is the sod rocky or firm ?— I do 
not think it is rocky , I think it is a light soil, 

29077. If it is light soil, then it must fall in?— 1 think a great many of these 
wells were pucca and directly we introduced the irrigation scheme from which they get 
irrigation by flow they abandoned all their Wells and took to our irrigation, 

39078. In examining the Meteorological Officer at Simla we were told by him 
that if he bad the funds he could foretell three months ahead the exact nature of the 
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monsoon which would come in I pointed out to him that the present forecast is of 
no use to the zamindar or the irrigation officer, because a forecast of only 24 hours is 
no good. If he were able to tell us three months beforehand what the character of 
the monsoon was likely to be that would be very valuable information for you, would 
It not ? — We should very much like to have it, but‘I cannot say off-h nd what use we 
would be able to make of it 

29079, Mr, Cal*oeri Could you kindly workout the total cost to Govt-rnment 
per irrigated acre and the total return to Government per irrigated acre ® — That is on 
the present areas of irrigation ? 

29080. Yes, all charges ? - Very well 

29081, Prof, Gangulee* What percentage of the total number of agreements 
IS not renewed ?- We have just got to the stage when the first agreements have fallen 
in, Unfoitunately this has occurred in the Mahanadi area which is the most difficult 
are. from which to get agreements. I cannot give )0U Ue^ exact figures but I should 
think that something like 140 agreements have fallen in during the last two years, out 
of which something like 20 only have been renewed. The last two years have been 
years of gocd rainfall. 

29083. I find from this note which we have submitted to us that the total expendi- 
ture on irrigation work is something Ike 5^ crores ? — Yes, 

29083. Is there no return on that expenditure at all ? -There is no direct 
return. 

—29084. You state here that you expect to get some sort of return within thirty or 
forty years ?— The Irrigation Comm^s^lon stated that you couH construct works in the 
Central Provinces but you would be lucky if eventually you get a return of i per cent. 
Of course that does not take into account the iiterest chars^es .jfter pa>ingfor the 
expenses of nr.aintenance and management We have got to the stage wrere we pay 
for our maintenance and managenr.ent but we have rot ^et got i per cent retmn. We 
will no doubt get it eventually But I must make it quite clear that these v^o^ks were 
never expected to pay. 

290^5 And your view is that if you can make this agreement sys em popular you 
can make irrigation pay some time? — We certainly would be able to make our 1 per 
cent, 

*" 29086. Is there any Irrigation Board in th’s Province? — No. 1 tere is a Council 
Committee on Irrigation and all important proposals are placed befor this Committee. 
It is not entirely a Council Committee for we have three or four members of Council 
on ic and a couple of men who are not members of Council. 

29087. Are there any non-officials on that Committee ^ — They are all non-officials 
except myself and the Member-in-charge, - 

29C18S. Was it lately formed P— It was formed about three cr four years ago, soon 
after the new Councils came into being. 

29089. StrGangaRam’ Who appoints that Committee?— Governmenr. Wc 
originally intended that it should comprise only Memteis of Council, but in those days 
we could not get enough men interested in irrigation from the Council, and we appointed 
outside men. But now as far as possible Members of Council are appointed. 

29090. Is the question of agreerrents under the purview of the Minister or under 
the Council?— The Irrigation Standing Committee can deal with anything. 

29091, Can they ask questions in the Council ?- They can ask any question they 

like, 

29092. Whether the agreement is excessive or not P— Anything they like 

29093. Would that be in their jurisdiction ? — Certainly. We would then give 
them a reply telling them all about it. 


The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. CHHOTELAL, Extra-Assistant Comnussioner, and Mr. G. P. 
BURTON, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Raipur. 


Mr. Chhotelal and Mr. G. P. Burton were examined on the 
Note on the Consolidation oj Hohdings tn Chhattisgaih 
{reprinted below) by Mr J F Dyei, I.C S , Commis- 
sioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 

Ckahha^ndt is the term commonly used in Chhattisgarh to denote the consolidation 
of holdings. While the operation of Hindu and Mahommedan law tends everywhere 
towetds the sub-division of holdings, the evil of fragmentation is, in this Province 
far more serious in the Chhattisgarh Division than elsewhere owing to the e\’l effects 
of the now obsolete practice of lakhahhatai which was a device to equalise tne holding 
of land by a periodical distribution of the fields in the village so as to ensure tnat 
each cultivator got his share of the different kinds of land. The result is that it is 
common to find in all the rice areas of the plain of Chhattisgarh a holding ofj say, lO 
acres distributed all over the village area in about 40 little plots of land This extreme 
fragmentation of holdings is an obvious bar to the advance of agriculture, and the 
establishment of laige Government iriigati on work makes the evil all the moie appa- 
rent and a remedy all the more desirable, because fragmentation renders the economi- 
cal distribution of water c»n impossibility and the transplantation of rice, which the 
establishment of an assured water-supply makes possible, cannot be carried out by 
people who have to waste much of their time in travelling from one scattered plot to 
another, because the operation of transplantation must be done during a definite and 
short season and therefore must be earned out at high oie^sure 

2 The existence of the evil is obvious. The cure is also obvious Everybody 
is agreed on these two points The difficulty is to evolve a procedure which will 
effect the cure. This note deals entirely with Chhattisgarh. The evil there, being 
the greatest^ must be tackled first. 

3, Complete consolwiation, that IS to say, the reduction of each cultivator’s hol- 
ding to only one plot of land, is neither possible nor desirable. Firstly, even if large 
cultivators, who hold laud in many villages, are left out of the account, quite small 
men have frequently separate plots of land vthich, though not far apart are in separate 
revenue villages, the lands of which are cultivated from one centre of habitation and 
cultivation. Even if ail the land of one man is in ore village, it is only in exceptional 
villages that it would be to his ad’ antage to have all his land in one block. A village 
may contain light, heavy and medium soils, imgated and unirrigated rice-Jand, noir- 
nce land suitable for wheat and other cold weather crops, garden land and sugarcane 
land. Consolidation should therefore be, it 15 universally admitted, hy blocks of soil 
locally known as hkars A man who has several kinds of land at persent will not be 
content with any scheme of consolidation which gives him land of fewer kinds, and 
quite rightly so, as the possession of land of different kinds and su’table for different 
crops IS an excellent insurance against the vagaries of the season. Consolidation by 
Mays is therefore the object to be aimed at. If the nature and the he of the land 
makes only one hhar feasible, so much the simpler the task, 

4, The little consolidation that has been carried out so far has been the result 
either of the deliberate efforts of the Government or of the people usually the landlord 
alone, acting without the intervention of the Government, Government effort has 
attained little success, because it has not been sustained, and busy Deputy Commis- 
sioners or other revenue officers have been asked to do what they could in the time 
they could spare from their other duties. The task, however, requires undivided 
attention and unremitting patience, and not every man is temperamentally suited to 
it, whatever his other merits maybe. The careful selection of the personnel of the 
chakbandt staff is therefore an essential condition of success, 

5, Mr. H, M Laurie as Commissioner, Chhattisgarh, in 1905 first attacked the 
question. Settlement operations were then m progress in the Bilaspur and Raipur 
'districts, the Drug district rot yet having been constituted out of parts of the other 
two. The two Settlement Officers we'reditected to make an effort towards consolida- 
tion* In the Bilaspur. district, success was attained in the village of Nandal, nowm 
the Bemetara tahail of the Drug district, but the village was in no way typical of the 
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difficulties of ckakbandii because the home-farm having been already consolidated by 
private effort, the malguzar had no axe to grind in the operations and because the 
village, being partly a wheat one, had not the minute sub-division of the typical Chhat- 
tisgarh rice village In Raipur the Settlement Officer made an effort himself tn one 
Village and issued instructions to guide an Assistant Settlement Superintendent in 19 
villages. The Assistant Settlement Superintendent was Mr, Chhotelal, now an Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, and I have had the advantage of discussing his operations 
with him. He is of opinion that with continued effort he would have succeeded, had 
there not been legal difficulties and 1 ad not the Local Government ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the operations early in 1Q07. The orders of the Local Government assig- 
ned no reason but merely stated that the Chief Commissioner, aftei careful considera- 
tion, had decided rot to proceed further in the matter, but it is clear from the report 
of the Settlement Cotnmissioner on which the Chief Commissioner's orders were 
based that unwillingness on the part of the people to fall in with the idea, the impossi- 
bility of achieving results which could be incorporated in the settlement records then 
in preparation and legal difficulties, which I need not go into now, as alterations in the 
revenue law have removed some of them, were the reasons why the experiment was 
abandoned. 

6, Anew attempt was made m 1912, the initiative being taken by the Local 
Government, which was impressed by a perusal of what had been achieved, in Austria 
and by the increased importance of the question owing to the construction of Govern- 
ment irrigation works which had been in progress from the early years of the century 
Little however resulted and I can best explain the failure by giving the facts of the 
Bilaspar district. The late Mr Bell, the then Deputy Commissioner, set to work 
with enthusiasm. He succeeded in full in three small villages, one of which was in 
the malguzari portion of the district and the other two in zamindaris. None of these 
villages was however typical of the chakhandt problem. They were small and each 
contained fields which were large for Chhattisgarh and the distances between the 
scattered portions of holdings were consequently short compared wuh those in the 
average village The chakbandi was done on the principle of three or four khars and 
has stood the test of time Mr Waterfall, tne present Deputy Commissioner has 
recently visited the malj^uzan village Surighat m the Mungeh tahsil, and has found that 
the people are quite content with the new arrangements, but the malguzar of the 
village, when he attempted in his neighbouring vi lage of Mohtara on his 

own initiative, succeeded in consolidating his own home-farm but not the tenants* land. 
More significant than Mr Beil* s success m these three villages was his failure in two 
villages of the Bilaspur tahsil In one Mopka, the proprietor applied for chakbandi^ 
but the effort to carry it out failed In the other village, Bahitarai, the consolidation 
was actually worked out on paper, but the attempt completely failed on account of 
the firm cppos’tion of some of the tenantry. In this village there has since 
been a very disputed case for partition among the proprietors wh.ch recently 
came before me on appeal The spirit of unwillingness to come to an agreement about 
the partition probably goes a long way towards explaining why the consolidation effort 
failed Good will on the part of everybody, except in so far as legislation can 
empower the will of the majority to prevail over the opposition of the minority, is very 
necessary for success, and the operations which I hope will now be undertaken shouhi 
not be prejudiced by making attemptb in villages where faction fights and such like 
impediments to progress exist. The history of the efforts elsewhere in the Division 
needmot be gone into, as Bilaspui is a sufficient illustration. 

n Everywhere in the Division, but more in the Janjgir tahsil of the Bilaspur district 
than elsewhere, some consolidation has boen done without the help of the Government, 
For future operations this private consolidation is both a disadvantage and an 
advantage I mention the disadvantage first, because unless this point is made clear 
future operations will be hindered. 1 have had a register prepared showing what 
has been achieved in 27 villages of the Janjgir tahsil, and I understana that there has 
been a little consolidation in a few more villages not included m i he list. This 
consolidation has been almost though not quite entirely m the malguzar’s home-farm. 
It has gone on over a long term of ye»rs, and it 13 not possible now to find out exactly 
how all the consolidation in each village was effected, but though no doubt much of it 
was by fair means, undoubtedly some has been by high-handed methods and by such 
procedure as obtaining the surrender of a tenant's lands by involving him m debt. 
The result unfortunately IS that chakbandi is too often regarded as a device of the 
landlord for improving h's own position at the expense of his tenants One revenue 
officer went so far as to say that ckakbandt stunk m the nostrils of the tenants, and 
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until that feeling is overcome, as it can be overcome in time by fair and successful 
operations, it ha« to be borne in mind. It was declared in a meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture held last December, when I was President of the Board that chakbandt 
had made great strides in thij> fahsil I find that stale ticnt greatly exaggerated. The 
village which was quoted to me as the best example of what could be achieved is 
Saragaon, I have not been able to visit it, but I have gone fully through the map 
and the papers with people who know the village. I find that though the operations 
have been aided by fhe fact that 25 tenants own small tanks and were consequently 
keen to get their land concentrated under the co'nmand of those tanks without going 
too minutely into calculations of the abstract values of the plots exchanged, still there 
has been consolidation in only 455 acies ou> of a total village area of '^,651, of which 
3,134 acres is occupied and about 2,000 acres under nee In this village, as in the 
others which I have examined in the Janjgir tahsil there are legal difficulties which 
must be removed by legislation before free scope can be given even to the voluntary 
efforts of cultivators, 1 shall discuss those c*ifliculties later on In two of the three 
Villages of the Janjgir tahsil which I examined where there has been partial chakhandt by 
private effort, I found that a good start had been made m remodelling the land. High 
class rice cultivation implies embankments which should contain areas of a flat surface 
as large as the lie of the land permits. If, however, holdings are scattered, the 
embankments have to be sited more according to the limits of the plots in the posses* 
sion of the different holders than in accordance with the lie of the land. A good 
lay-out ia therefore impossible. In these two villages I found that chakhandt had 
permitted a radical remodelling of the embankments so as to obtain the most advanta- 
geous lay-out- In one the work had been chiefly done by the landlord on the home- 
farm but in the other I found four gc-ahead tenants who had spent between Rs, 2,000 
to Rs, 3,000 on remodelling, including the building of small tanks on parts of their 
holdings to irrigate the rest of them, 

8« Inlthe Drug district, there are two most interesting villages which teach one a lot 
about the problem. They are the villages of Matwari and Risama in the 

Drug tahsil. In Matwari the unaided efforts of the malguzars and the tenants have 
effected chakhandt completely in the sense that everybody’s land has come into the 
scheme, but if there had been legal sanction and Gc^'ernment help behind the opera- 
tions, the consolidation might have been more thorough 1 he following considerations 
go against the argument that the success achieved in this village proves that general 
success can be obtained without Government help and legislation. The village is a 
small one of 827 acres and is almost all of one kind of soil and that poor. There has, 
therefore, been little trouble about forming khars. The tenants all live on the spot or 
in neighbouring villages and there happened to be no quarrels among them. The land- 
lords are progressive men who live in the neighbouring village of Risama, and in 
Matwari their home-farm covers 213.27 acres As a result of chakhandt the number of 
fields, which was 2,^34 when the village was last numbered and had since, mainly by 
family sub-division, risen to 3,651 has been reduced to 243, and tne latter number would 
have been still smaller, ha6 not legal difficulties prevented the lumping together under one 
number of some portion of the home-farm which though now contiguous are held under 
different rights, some being and some khudkashi As the number of cultivators 
is 39, the average number of fields per cultivatcr has fallen from 98 to 8, but both the 
total figures include all patches of communal land, water-channels, roads, etc. and 
unoccupied land, hence the present number of plots per cultivator is less than eight. 
The numbers 3,651 and 98 are probably both somewhat exaggerated, as the tillage has 
not been properly renumbered for a l^ng time and a skilful renumbering in its imcon- 
sohdated state would have reduced bolh these figures somewhat. Still the contrast 
is striking. The simplification of the map and of the settlement and annual land 
record papers is thus Obvious The work of preparing these papers will in future not 
be one-tenth of what it was before, I found all the people very content with the pew 
arrangemeiPts and had not the slightest intention of going back on them. The work 
of remodelling the fields by levelling superfluous embankments and reconstructing 
others so as to take the best advantage of the he of the land has begun but it requires 
money and time and has not yet been carried through, but what I saw showed me that 
the possibility which chakhandt gives of preparing a really good lay-out of the land is 
one of Its greatest advantages, 

9. In Risama next door, which belongs to the same landlords and in which there 
in much home-farm, 1 found avery different state of affairs Consolidation has been 
almost entirely m the home-farm, and for reasons which I could not gel at the bottom 
fntty during my short visit to the village but which were no doubt based on the 
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landlords doing their best for themselves irrespective of the rights and convenience 
of the tenants, the feeling against the landlords was very strong. From the purely 
agricul^u*-al point of view, however, the landlords have done excellent work for them- 
selves. Oi e large block of 242 acres has all been converted into home-farm The 
landlords have taken the advice cf the Executive Engineer for irrigation and borrowed 
the services of a sub-overseer who took the exact levels of the land. The fields were 
then r^-modelled according to the levels and reduced in number from somewhere 
about loo to 19. In one part of the village some old small scattered rice fields and 
some adjoining waste lands had all been consolidated into one large rice field properly 
embanked of 2$ acn|!, by far the largest rice field which I have ever seen. The work 
of remodelling was stll go»rg on, but landlords said that up to date they h.id spent 
Rs 32,000 on improvement in both villages. This village also illustrated the legal 
difficulties which impede progress and which I shall now discuss 

so While I consider that progress in the past would have been considerable, had 
a more pel sistent effort been made to overcome the difficulties of the problem, I am 
fully conscious of those difficulties They are both general and legal. The general 
difficulties are — 

(1) The people are intensely conservative and have a low standard of comfort. 

(2) For many reasons, one of which is that the nee crop? while it gives some 

concentrated work during the operations of cultivation and at the time 
of harvest, leaves the reople with nothing to do for a large portion of 
the year, they are a great deal lazier than the people of the cotton tracts 
and considerably more lazy than the people of wheat tracts, Though this 
note gives indications of unaided progress, the mountain of inertia that 
has to be faced cannot be ignored. 

(3) As already explained, there is a feeling that chakhctndi is for the benefit of 

the rich man, usually the landloid, and to the detriment of the poor man. 

14 ) Having few intelligent interests, the people are prone lo useless squabbling, 

^ The volume of civ'l litigation in the janjgir tahsil, where voluntary pro- 
giess has been greatest, was recently quoted to me as due to the absence 
of intelligent interests amontj the people, 

(s) The landlords contain few men who are leaders of the people, such as are 
found in large numbers in, for example, the Narsinghpur district. 
Relations between the tenants and the rent* receivers who are the 
landlords are often very strained 

(6) There are many Satuamis (reformed Chamars or leathe''-workers) amon«^ 
the people, w’hose efforts towards social uplift are taking the form 
opposition to the Hindu castes. The existence of this large sect m the 
tenantry embitters relations among them and between the tenantry and 
the landlord. Chakbandi operations tactlessly conducted could very 
easily provoke a not ^ 

1 1 . The legal obstacles can be summed up in ore sentenc. , that the law at present 
does not provide for the cultivators obtaining clear and undisputed rights in the land 
they receive in exchange in the process of consolidation. The Land Revenue and the 
Tenancy Acts make same provisions for transferring rights in the land when exchanges 
are made, but those provisions aie not full enough. It was suggested when the present 
Tenancy Act of 1920 was under cor sideration that it should provide more fully for 
exchanges, but I n the end, ^ as exchanges affect more than tenancy land, it was 
decided that the provisions in the fir^t orafi bill should be cut out as inappropriate in a 
bill regulating the relations between landlord and tenant. Section 2, sub-section {17). 
of the Land Revenue ^ct provides that where by any local custom land is liable to 
exchange or redistribution among the cultivators, land w^hich is not str land (home-farm 
in which no tenant rights can accrue) and which is^taken in exchange for sir land, shall 
become sir land, and the sir land given in exchange for that land sha'l cease to be sir 
land. Rules under section dS (2) provide that any land previously held by a 
malik-mdkbusa (plot proprietor) or tenant w'hich comes into the possession, of a 
proprietor in exchange for land may be lecorded as sir land by the Settlement 
Officer, if he is satisfied that the two plots are of approximately the same va’ue and the 
exchange is voluntary. They also provide that the Settlement Officer may declare to 
besi^' any kkudkaskt land (temporary home-faxm) received by sny propiietor from 
another proprietor ip the same mahal in exchange for stt land of approximately the 
same value. In both cases the sir land given in exchange is recorded In the right m 
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should not bat money payments between tenants to adjust inequalities of 
exchanges, they should be avoided so tar as possible, as they will lead to elaborate 
and unsatisfactory valuations ol land, whereas experience shows that the people are 
ready to yield something in abstract value for the sake of the convenience which a 
consolidated holding gives When the consolidation officer has started the operations 
in each village, he can then leave the details for the time being to be carried on by 
the revenue inspector, who must of course be a specially selected man fitted by 
temperament to the work He will travel round his villages and constantly check 
what the inspectors are doing and then go through the whole scheme when the work 
IS finished m each village The revenue inspector vrill come m again when the 
scheme has been approved and prepare the n«w map according to the consolidation 
and a new record of righ t, which should be checked and passed by the chakbandt 
officer. There should be a provision in the law for giving possession of the consoli- 
dated holdings by warrant. In discussing the problem with me, Mr. Chhotelai 
emphasised the necessity of not insisting on too early concrete results A little 
patience at the beginning, resulting in a few villages well done and everybody content, 
will be much more satisfactory than telling the ckakbandi officer that he must produce 
so much work per season 


15. Chapter IV of the Land Revenue Act provides an elaborate scheme of appeal, 
revision and review in all revenue matters. It is obvious that if a man has a right of 
two appeals, and sometimes three, in every petty revenue master, he cannot have a more 
limited right in the most important matter of the taking away of some of his 'and and 
the handing over to him of other land It is equally obvious that if appeals do occur 
at every turn, chakbandt operations will be a failure While we cannot bar the right 
of appeal, we must minimise the chance of it by the careful selection cf villages and 
careful work. The chakbandt officer must have a full right, for reasons to be recorded 
m writing, to reject any application for his help It is quite probable that some appli- 
cations will be made to him by one faction in the village simply to annoy the other, 
in other words, an attempt will be made to use him as a tool m faction nghts. The 
sad history of the c^es for the partition of villages is sufficient warning of how work, 
meant to further the smoother running of village economy, may be used 8s a weapon 
tor bitter quarrels. Though I suggest that the law should contain a provision about 
compulsmn, I would not use compulsion until experience has made us expert in the 
work. The chakbandt officer should work in each village wi h a panchayar consistmc^ 
cfi representative of the landlords and three of 1 he tenants. He should 

obtaining men who will really help and 
interests m the village. In particular the small tenantry 
„ 17 experience is that a small man who has lived all his life 

in the village and has no interest outside it may have a very wide knowledge of the 
land m the village and be a much more useful member of the 
Pc ^ of more substance and education When the chakbandi officer 

the panchayat? villages the revenue inspector should act as his deputy on 

16. The question of determining under whom the chakbandi omcer should work 
• suggest that he should be under the Settlement Officer and the Settle- 
ment Commissioner, The Settlement Officer cannot do the work of consolidation 
himself, as his ordinary duties compel him to work against time on a carefully thought- 
out programme, but he has a familiarity in dealing with soils and maps which makes 

satisfactcnly^than a Deputy 
settlement ^ expeneuce. There n, the difficulty,^ however, that a 
Settlement Officer is not always m the district One will however be working in the 
Raipur^&nto area from next November, one in Bilaspur from NoveXr if2rand 

‘and°T^ ‘hTwoTfe the 
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Commissioner of the Division. The transfer of the ordinary powers of the Commis- 
sioner under the revenue law to the Settlement Commissioner is a regular feature of 
revenue work. Nowadays too thj ordinary executive duties of the Commissioner in 
connection with the management of town land are transferred, during the progress of 
a town settlement, to the Settlement Commissioner The procedure, as authorised 
both by the law and by executive instructions, has worked quite smoothly especially 
as it IS laid down that the Settlement Commissioner, when acting under executive 
instructions, should not go against *he wishes of the Commissioner without a reference 
to the Local Government. A further practical reason for putting the Settlement Com- 
missioner in control IS that for the next good many years much of lus work will lie 
in Chhattisgarh and he should be able to do his chakbandt work on or near 
the spot. I propose that instead of the usual procedure of allowing appeals and as a 
more eff'“CUve substitute for it, the chctkbandi ofRcer should submit his proposals to 
the Settlement Officer for confirmation, with a statement, if any, of objections which 
he has not been able to remove. The Settlement Officer should send them on to the 
Settlement Commissioner only if he fails to efftjct complete agreement. It is noi 
necessary for the Local Government to see the papers unless special apphca*'ion is 
made to it under circumstances similar to those under which a third appeal is allowed 
in ordinary revenu-* cases to the Local Guvernment. My experience in dealing with 
partition cases stiengthens my belief that the ordinary process of appeal wuld be fatad 
to consolidation operations. I have not yet met a member of the bar who has the 
familiarity with maps and village papers which rendeis him any help m a partition 
case I do noc blame the bar for th s lack of knowledge. They have little opportunity 
of acquiring it, but I have bad a plea'ier before me who, when examining the map of a 
village in which he was prosecuting a partition appeal, did not know the difference 
betl^een a mam Government irrigation channel and i village ro,#d. Appeals drafted by 
pleaders and presented in the 01 dinary way would simply confuse the issues, but each 
officer who had to send a consolidaticn case to his immediate superior ‘should leceive 
all objections and should analyse them before submitting the case for orders 

.7 The opportunity of consolidation operations can be taken to effect other 
improvements in the villages besides mere consolidation The straightening out of 
village roads and the provision of new roads so as to give access to all hole mgs and 
to tanks, grasing ground, etc , should be looked to, and where proper facilities do not 
now exist, adequate provision for communal purposes, such as the standing ground 
for cattle, the burial ground, etc should oe made it should also oe possible 
by agreement to provide for essential private watercourses between holdings. 

18 When the sche i e of consolid^t on is completely worked out, there should be 
an entirely new record of right. The new map will bear no resemblance to the old 
one and the village papers will b« reduced in bulk to a fraction of what they were 
before. It is not enough simply to prepare fiesh annual papers, as the village papers 
must be given the higher evideutul value which belongs to a record of right: As, 
however, under the procedure I suggest, consolidation will have been done by mutual 
agreement and, if not based on complete agreement, will have been scrutinised by 
superioi officers, there should be no provision corresponding to that in section So, 
sub-section (1), of the Land Revenue Act, which provides for the institution of a civil 
suit for the cancellation or amendment of any entry within one year of a settlemert 
Such a provision would moreover be ilh gical, as the new rights rti the village will be 
based entirely on the Act and not on previously existing rights, facts or 

customs 

19. The law should also provide for cultivators subm*tting for the approval of 
the officer and his superiors their unaided efforts at consolidation, eitier 

complete or partial. When the results of this private consolidation hive been 
approved, the officer should have power to prep ire a fresh record of right 

for the Village or portion of the village affected, so that the cultivators may have the 
protection of the law. 

20 There are very few ryotwari villages in Chhattisgarh but they should not 
be left out of the schenie of consohdati* n, especially as the most miportant one in the 
whole Division is Baloda B^zar, a tansi! headquarters and commanded b> the Mahanadi 
canal. 1 his village was previously malguzan, but the maignzar’s rights we e bbught 
out when the Baloda Bazar tahsil was established Its holdings are not very scattered 
but are much less compact than if the village had been ryotwari all along Near it 
there aie two small ryotwari villages, aUc b jtn commanded by Government irrigation. 
There is some scope of consolidation in them, I have talked to the Tahsildar, Baloda 
Bazar, and to the of all the three villages and they are hopeful that consolidation 
can^ carried out. 
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21. As is clear from this role, chahbandi, to confer full benefit, has usually to 
be supplemented by Ihe remodelling of holdings Remodellirg costs mone>, and the 
Gcvernment siiould make jt known that it will be prepared to giv* land improvement 
loans freely to p^^ople who want to remodel iheir land after consolidation While it is 
quite proper that these loans should be given out on the reiommendation of the chak~ 
officer, they should be part and parcel cf the ordinary work of administering 
land improvement loans. The loan account is one which can Ciasily get into confusion, 
unless It IS carefully administered, an' all improvemf'nt loans, for whatever purpose 
granted, should be on the Tahsildar’s books and he should be lesponsible for the collec- 
tion of the principal and interest. I urould allow no concession in the rate of interest 
as different rates of interest mean a great complication in the accounts, but I would 
show leniency in fixing the instalments of repayment This is no departure from estab- 
lished principle as it has already been recognised that the instalments of land improve- 
ment loans should vary according to the work fcr which they are taken 

£2. Suggestions have been made from time to time that consolidati in would be 
encouraged if the Government declared that the land revenue would be loweied or at 
least not enhanced at settlement in villages where it had been carried out Stated m 
this crude form, the propositivjn goes much toi far, but every effort should be made to 
avoid the susp cion that the land revenue has been incrsased because of consolidation 
The general procedure about not assessing improverrents should be followed By 
keeping an old unconsolidated map of the village showing soils and pos'tmns, it is a 
Simple matter to avoid enhancemint on account of the improvements due to 
consolidation 

23. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, speaking in the Board of Agriculture 
last December, gave little hope of co-cpera*-ive societies in Chhattisgarh being able to 
help effectively m consolidanon, 1 have therefore ignored them so far in this note, 
but a village where a healthy co-opera ive society has taught the people to work together 
should offer a pr»..m'Sing field for consolidation, and the possibility of forming societies 
for financing remodelling after consolidation should be borne m mind. 

24 This note does not pretend to be exhmstive. It merely embodies the ideas 
which I have formed since I went to Chhattisgarh as Commissioner in January. I 
propose now that it be discussed during the monsoon by a committee in Raipur, presided 
over by the Hon’ble the Revenue Member The other ofiPcial members should be the 
Commissioner of the Division, the Settlement Commi sioner, the Legal Remembrancer 
and Mr, Chhotelal, Extra- Ass stant Commissioner As non-official members 1 would 
have all the Chhattisgarh members of the Legislative Council, rural and uiban. It is 
advisable to have the urban members also so as to get all the elected representatives 
interested m this very important problem To the strictly Chhattisgarh members I 
would add Sir S. M. Chitnavis, who represet ts the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh lind* 
holders and is himself a large landholder. I would adi also two cultivators fiom each 
district to be nominated by the Local Government, who should be men with practical 
experience m consolidation When the gene al principles and proceduie have been 
thrashed out, work «hou!d be started in N vernber, as suggested above, and the 
necessary bill prepared for presentation early in the new Legislative Council to be 
elected at the erd of the year If the legislation is passed in time for the second 
season’s work, it would he quite early’ enough 


Oral Evidence 

29094. The Chairman ; Mr, Chhotelal, you are an Extra- Assistant Com- 
tni^sioner 9 — Yes. 

29095, I understand you have been in charge of the scheme for consolidation 9 — 

Yes. 

29096. In what district ?*— The whole Division, that is, Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Drug. 

29097. Mr Burton, I understand that it is agreeable to you that you should 
sit at the table and that you are willing to answer any questions that the Commission 
may put to you 9 — Yes, to the best of my ability. 

29098, {To Mt* Chhotelal)'. I propose to ask you some questions first, have 
you a^en this document which has been placed before the Commission and is etititled 
* Note on the Consolidation of Holdings in Chhattisgarh ’ 9 — Yes, I have seen it. 
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39099 Who draffed this note P — Mr, D/er, Commissioner of the Chhattisgarh 
Division 

29100 Yes, I see that he has signed it in the capacity of Officiating Commissioner) 
Chhattisgarh Division He points out that in 1905 Mr. H. M, I aune, who was then 
the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh DiV'sion, attempted consolidation, and initiated a 
scheme which was discontinued in 1907 by the orders of the Local Government without 
any reason being assigned. Do you know in fact why the Local Government ordered 
the discontinuance of that scheme No 

29101. Then again in 1912 the Local Government itself took the initiative 
impre'ss'^d. so this document says, by the success of certain experiments which 
had been attemptf d m Austria, but very little came of that scheme, is that so? — Yes 

29102 Now, when did the scheme that you are most familiar with come into 
being ? — About a month ago, 

29103 Nothing has been done in this direction since 1012, this scheme was 
staited only a month ago is that so ? — The note was drafted la^'t year, the conference 
was held in August, and then if was discussed whether there should be legislation 
or not Then, in the month of November, I was ordered to start work and I started 
in December. 

29104. Is it within your knowledge how long after 1912 the efFort was persisted 
in^ — [Mr, Burioh) 1 was here at the time as Assistant Commissioner for a >ear, 
it went on for another }ear after that, so far as I am aware. 

29103 It went on till the beginning of the War (d/r. Yes, it wa 

interrupted by the War. 

29106, You have lead through this document^ - (AT?. Ckhoielal) 

29107 And you agree with it^ — [Mv ChhoUlal) Yts, I quite agr^e with it 

20108 I do not know whether you wish to say anything, Mr Burton? — 
(Mr Buiton] I agr^e, generally. It was drafted alter^ consideiable enquiry by 
Mr Dyer, who was particularly interested in the matter, as Settlement Comra^issioner, 
and ! think he has put together practically everything that has been done in^ these 
few pages. It was discussed by a conference held by Mr Dyer in August, it was 
submitted to Government, and practically the whole of it was accepted Dy both the 

official and non-official opinion in the conference 

29109. It has been named ch'kbcindt in this Piovince [Mi, Burton) Yc'. 

29110 In addition to these two successes that have been achieved in the Drug 
district, there have been two other village^ where the experiment has been 
snQces<iM^—[Mr. Btirton) Th.nt is in the ne^t district, there it was dene by a 
malguzar practically. 

29111, That IS not part of the 1912 scheme, nor the fruit of [Mr, Burton) 

No 

29T12 Ml, Dyer sets down ten different types of ownership or tenancy, and 
roints out th t in this multiplicify of systems lies the real obstacle 10 consolidation?- 
i^Mr* Chhotelal) Yes 

29113 And he concludes Horn that that legislation, securing the people m 
their rights in their new holdings, is a sine qua non for an important spread of 
this movement?'-^ (Mr. Chhotalal) Yes. 

20114, I see that Mr Dyer thinks that a two-thirda mnjonty should prevail 
over the minority; do you agree with that ^ — [Mr, Chhotelal i (Mr, Burton) 

I think I should insist on rather a larger percentage than two-thirds. ^ «■ 

20115. 1 was surprised to see in the face of Mr. Dyer’s remark on page 157 of 

the no^e, that a two-thirds majority should prevail, that he holds the view that the 
complicated system of appeal at piesei t obtaining ^i-hould, to some extent, be 
waived, because consolidrftion *vill have been achieved by mutual agreement and 
if not based on complete agreement, will have been scrutim^ed by superior officers, and 
that in adjusting the new record of right, there should be no provision correspoiidmg 
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to that in section 82, sub-section (i) of the Land Revenue Act. Could it be said 
that a scheme which had been put into effect, in sp’te of the opposition of one-third 
of the owners, was a schen.e which, in fact, had been achieved by mutual agreement® — 
{ Mr, Chhoielal) Yes. T he fact is that the work will be done by arbitration by the 
panchayaf, and, when the representatives of the malguzar and the tenants have 
agreeit* the the proceedings will be submi ted for confirmation to the 

higher authorities, and the man who has any objection can very well ob ect to the 
su erior of the cha kb a n H (Mr» Burton) For the peace and w'elfare of the 

village, I think it is desirable that a largei percentage should actually agree , the 
actual transfer would only affect the man whose fi Id is to be altered 

29116. ould you be prepared to suggest the removal of the right of appeal? — 
{Mr, Burton) I think it is essential, if the work is ever to be completed in 
reasonable time. 

29117 Mr. Dyer gives the staff which will be required. What staff is at 
present engaged on the work? — (Mr, Chhotelal) 1 have three Revenue Inspectors only. 

29118 He suggests an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, who might be called the 

Officer, with a staff of five Revenue Inspectors, each with one chainman, 
and a reaner on the ordinary lower diviMOn scale of clerks’ pay and two perns for the 
Extra- A SSI stmt Commissioner. Could important schemes be undertaken with a 
Mr, Chhotelal) No, that is only to start with , experirrentallv, 
I have taken only a small staff 

29110, Are you finding that there is a demand on thepait of cultivators for 
consolidation ( Mr, Chhotelal) Yes, there is a large demand 

29J20 Is It a growing demand ®-( i/?'. Chhotelal) Yes. Of course in every 
village the people are doing it more or less of their own accord, but all the tenants 

/I A HAf* /I A 


29131. How much propaganda has there been to popularise the idea? Has 
there been any propaganda f-( Mu Chhotelal ) There has been no propaganda. 

to thl’^IU T^U^Ztp, .f “oU^L^Tars^/TaV hr is^^thfClt 

influ{L!Totfthrb^sVo?tle^r^^^ the malguzar, with his 

% 

29123 1 see that a'tentioa has been drawn to the possibility of applymw this 

scheme to the few ryotwari villages in ChhatUsgarh , has anytbine been dole m 
that connect, on I have just had that examined f?r Baloda Bazalr 

village, and Mr Chhotelal thinks that it ts a favourable case. Th^ havf a 
complete irrigation system, and it is hoped to introduce the chakban/Ji 

tTwe‘:7onf;feL"‘4'orer"' 


i«st a. grants are g.v!:%o%ri]:%‘ 

29125, Would that be administered by the nsnehavaf d,. \ kt . 

be done by the Irrigation Department. The graL woufd hi g£ by Govlrnrent"°“''^ 

29*26. And handled by the Irrigation Department ?- (Mr Burton) Yes. 

29127. The Irrigation Department staff would actuallv mat*, fi, 
courses i-(Mr. Burton) They would design them, and superv.feX consiru«;rn."'^‘”' 

29*^28. But the usual thing in this Province as a 1 , I 

watercourses to the villagers themselves Prkrtir°Ii 

as I remember, have been made I may pUaridd that 

for the construction of minor watercourses • recertlW 

Hound they had been fully constructed but had fallL^ ^nto 

broken up again. ^ <^*suse and were being 
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29129-’ Can either of you throw any light on paragraph 23, page 160, in which 
we are told that • 

“ The Registrar of Cc-operative Societies, speaking in the Board of Agriculture 
last December, gave little hope of co*ooeranve societies in Chhattisgarh being able 
to help effectively in consolidation ”, What argument did he use ? — Burton) I have 
not seen the papers, but 1 imagine he felt that they were not sufficiently influential to 
add much weight to the movement. 

29130 He did not regard this as a promising field for tne expansion of his 
department’s work ? — I think they are fully occupiel in rectifying their 
own affairs, 

29131, Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting the necessary legislative acts 
passed into law^’— (il/r Burton) I some difficulty, there will have to be 

amendments to the existing Revenue and Tenancy Acts. 

29132 In order to make it possible to have a new record of rights after consolida- 
tion Burton) I think the main'difficulty is to transfer from one area to another 

the same rights that were held in the a.ea {.nginally by the owner 

29133. And to attach all the weight of a record of right to the new holding? — 
{Mr Buiton) The right must go with the man who is the holder. 

29134. Do you regard it, from your knowledge of these matters, as a feasible 
proposition, in the face of present conditions, to gpt this law passeo 
I think we shall have the suppoit of the local members in the Legislative Council. 

29135. Would it be a very material contribution to the agricultural prosperity 
of the districts ? — {Mr* Burton , There is no doubt about it, 

29m 6. Are there any obstacles which are not suggested in this docurv»ent or in 
your evidence that you rare to tell us about ? — (#r Chhotelal) No {Mi Burton) I he 
practical obstacle is the tremendous amount of trouble involved ir the concentration 
of holdings so widely spread The map which is on the wall here shows the pj&ition 
after the first stage in a village Duinartalao, each colour represent a certain man’s 
holding, it would be an enormous task to get them all together 

29137. Mr, Cahert, Have you attempted to work out the cost per acre? — 
{Mr, Chhotelal) No. As the work which is going, on has been started experimentally, 

1 cannot say what its cost will be when it is done on a large scale. 1 had a lot of 
trouble in the beginning to perauade the people first to let me s art the viork When 
I btarted work certain people objected to having it done in the rranner in which I 
was doing it 1 expUined matters to them, and then they came round and agreed to 
my proposal. In this way, it tor-k a lot of time. The first village in which I staited 
took a lot of time, but as the work progresses it will take less, 

29138. We had a party from this Province which came to the Punjab to see the 
consolidation work being done there, you were not a member of that party, 
Mr^Chhotelal ? — No , Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad was a member of the party 

29139. Do you not think it would help your work if you saw what is be.ng done 
there ?— ( Mr, Chhotelal ) Yes, it would be a great help to us, and we should gam some 
experience by seeing what is going on there. I have been told, however, that in the 
Punjab the villages have uniformity of soil. Here, the soil vanes from block tu block , 
sometimes it is in patches, and black soil may be found close to murum soil at a ^ery 
short distance. The people attach importance to the superiority and infenoiity of 
the soil, and they want to hold on to it, they do not want to make exchanges in 
different kinds of soils. 

29140 You will find that passing away in time. How much have you done so 
far ?— -( Mr, Chhotelal ) I have finished one village. 

29141. How much time did it take you ? — One month. 

29142, Prof, Gangulee \ What is the area of the Village ?—( A/r*. Chhotelal) The 
total area is 1,000 acres, but the occupied area is about 485 acres. 

The Chairman X In case yon misunderstand Mr. ^ Calvert’s mind on the matter, 1 
may tell u that he is astonished at the speed at which you are doing it, 
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29143 ’ CaVoert* For i,oco acres, we might take anything from 6 months to 2 
year^ for consolidation 9 — ( Mr, Chkotelal ) Consolidation has been attempted , it is 
not yet complete, 

39144, It IS not in one block?— ( Mr. Chkotelal) No 

39145, You are satisfied by getting a single man's holding down to several blocks 
Could you not get them all down to one block ^ ( Mr, Chkotelal ) It cannot possibly 
be done if a single n an disagrees with it , nobody will agree 

29146. Whit guarantee have you against the consolidition being upset in case of 
a dispute subsequent to the comp’etion of the work P— It will not be upset when it is 
l*‘gishted for and when the civil court will have no power to alter the ckakbandt or 
the record of rights which I shall prepare. 

29147. At present you ha\e no guarantee at all?— No; nothing. 

29148. Do you get the persons concerned to sign an agreement of arbitration in 
cases of dispute ^ — 1 am thinking oi it, but for the present I am working on the line 
that everybody should agree to it, 

29149 Do you not think it will be safer to get them to agree to refer disputes to an 
arbitration P Yes , it will be necessary. 

29150. Pace 156 of the note refers to a case in which a landlord th eatens the 
tenants with a suit f.>r ejectment and so on. “ As the law stands at present, the civil 
court would hive no option but to find in favour of the plaintiff”. Do I unde'-stand 
that the civil court would not throw out the suit on the ground that it is opposed to 
public policy P — {Ml Burton) It gives the landloi d a right to apply in the event of 
a illegal transfer , this is under the Tenancy Act. 

25151 It IS not a general rule of civil courts not to support any claim which is 
opposed to public policy?— I have not much experience of civil courts, but this is 
under the Tenancy Act 

29153. Would you kindly let me know what is the difficulty about the alteration 
of the land records referred to at the bottom of the same pige of the note • “the land 
record staff hns no authority to bring the land lecoris into accordance with ihe rrew 
facts”?— (Mr. Chkotelal) Yes because the rights are not easily transferable from field 
to field 


2915'? On page 1S7 it is stated that these villages should be selectel in such a 
manner that “they should be scattered over the Division so that each may serve, 
so 10 speak, as a demonstration centre from which chakbandt rray spread*’. Is that 
the policy you are following ?— Yes, I am going to follow it later on when I have the 
trained btaff. I am training the staff first cf all and finding out an easier meth d of 
getting on with the work. 


29154 Do you not think it is better to concentrate on one particular rtigh- 
bourhood — Yes , I am working in one neighbourhood. 

29155* I presume this consolidation once started will continue for 200 or 
roi years ?^1 do not think it will take 200 years. 


20156, There are ^4,000 villages to-day ?— In some cases people may agree to do 
it by themselves later cn, - ® 

29157. Is there any proposal to put this work urder a Settlemet Officer- has 
that been the pol.cy now P- Yes, I am working as Chakbandi Officer for the present 
and my proceedings w 11 be submitted to the Settlement Officer for confirmation 

29158. Do not the people regard the Settlement Officer with some suspicion?— 
I do not think so, I was an Assistant Settlement Superintendent and I started the 
work under the Settlement Officer and I was hopeful that the work would be successful 
if I had not been removed from it. I was put on to another work and this work was 
stopped. But t was not through fear of the Settlement Officer that I could not carrv 
cn the scheme. 


^ 29159. You do not think the people connect the Settlement Officer w th 

increase of revenue?— It is not so much the fear of increase of land revenue. 

29160, It U finked with the Settlement Officer’s work ?— I do not think so 
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2gi6i. Then in paragraph xy, page igg, various other improvements are suggested. 
Is there not a danger of oveiloading your scheme by tfO many other improvements^ — 
No , these thingM will be done in the ordinary course, i,e , the pasture grounds and 
watercourses 5 I have nothing to do with them. My consolidation of holdings will 
automatically bring about tbe'se improvements, 

29162. You do not think you are making it too difficult ^ — No. 

39163 In the case of a mmoi owner are you accepting agreement by his guar- 
dian ? -So far I have not come across a case like that. But when the Act is passed 
I think it will not be necessary to take the acceptance of anybody for the cons-' lidat ion 
of the holdings, that is, when the Settlement Officer has confirmed my procfedings. 
The question of reversioners is likely to arise but that is a question which should be 
decided by the civil court and the civil cour*- will be barred from taking cognisance 
of anything which is against chokband%» 

29164. Do you really thinie that it will be advisable at this early stage to provide 
for any form of compulsion by any majority at all — Yes of course»for the present 
•it 15 desirable because I shall be getting the woik dore sooner if I am allow'ed to 
work b> compulsion 

i 29 i 65 . Who do you think vvll make the most noise, the 99 people wh(-m you 
please or the one whom you displease ? The one displeased will cry far louder than 
the 99 whom you please — Of course there will be a certain amounc of protest But 
who would hear one man’s cry and what can One man do In a villige when 99 
persons agree and one disagreesj the village will say that that man is out of hia senses 
and people will not mind it. 

29166. Mr, Kamat Jubt as you are of the definite opinion that- consolidation 
by voluntary consent is rather a precarious thing and uncertain, also a slow process, 
are you also of the opinion that even by co-operative methods consolidation is equally 
slow and uncertain ^ — I do not think that it will be successful by the co-opeiative 
method here because the co-operative n an has got no knowledge of soil classification, 
no knowledge of agriculture and no experience of agriculture, and he cannot 
understand things properly at all while making the adjustment of the areas of the 
different holdings. 

29167 In short, therefore, you lule out the co*opeiative method and fall back 
upon legislation ^ — Yes. 

29168, I want to ask you whether according to yOur experience certain gu’dmg 
principles are not necessary for consolidation ? —Yes , certain guiding principles are 
necessary. 

29169, In the first place, when you consolidate land, is it not necessary to have 
for your guidance a certain standard unit of acres suitable for each tract j say, 10 acres 
or IS acies or evt n s acres accuiding to the nature of the soil and so on, below which 
you should not have any holding unconsolidated ^ — Yes 

29170. How are you going to fix this standard unit below which you ought not 
to go ? — This unit cannot be fixed because the holdings vary in size. Certain holdings 
are of one-teuth of an acre, certain holdings are of 50 or 200 acres. Of course when 
the tenant has got one field of a large extent there is no need for consolidation, it 
will stand. 

29171, So you are not particularly concerned with the size of the holding?— 
No particular size is fixed. 

29172, The whole thing is arbitraxy? — Yes, 

2917^, Then again, do you not think you ought to lay down another principle 
when you redistribute your plots P For instance, a neighbour to you who has already 
got a certain plot may desire a contiguous plot to add to his holding ; should he not 
have the first right, the right of pre-emption so to say? — No 5 that would be Very 
difficult, jt was never the custom and it is not possible 

29174 Supposing there is a strip of land close to my land for which I am pre- 
pared to pay any price I should naturally have the first choice ^ yet according to your 
system the panchayat or the officer in charge gives that strip of land to somebody 
else , IS t>.at equitable ?— Yes , that will be equitable if the panchayat fines out an area 
of equal value. 
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29 ’ 7 S» I doubt whether that U a sound system and whether, If you have lesfis* 
lation, the Lfg^tslative Council will •support an idea whereby a single individual officer 
arbitrarily distributes the strips, not giving the preference to the neighbours who wish 
to take them up That does not depend upon the individual officer. There will be 
three representatives of the tenants, one representative of the malguzars and the fifth 
will be the Government officer entrusted with preparing the records 

29176. When you say that two-thirds ot the people of the village should prevail 
over the remaining one-third, do /ou mean two-thirds of the owners or two-thirds of 
the cultivators ^ — Cultivators having m their possession two-thirds of the occupied area. 

29177 That IS to say two-lhirds of the vested interest in the land ^ — Yes. 

29178 Not iwo-thirds of the number of owners ^ — No. 

29170. Then again if you have consolidation elaborately and systematically carried 
out, do you not think that people should have greater opportunities to ventilate their 
tnevnnees, for instance irat yon should have a higher authority over the consolidation 
officer in the shape of a tribunal -Of course there is no objection to having a tribunal 
or a court over the Chakhandi Officer, but the thing is this if one man appeals and his 
holding IS changed by the appellate court then the whoie chakhandi will have to be upset. 

29180. My colleague, Mr Calvert, has drawn your attention to the fact that, if 
things are left to the Settlement Officer, probably the people will not be satisfied or 
the judgment of one single man may not be able to satisfy all. Do you not there- 
fore think It IS necessary to have a tribunal constituted so that any man may have an 
opportunity to place all his grievances before itV— Of course, it is necessary. 

29181 Are you conversant with Town Planning Acts ? — No , I am not 

29182. Do 3 ou know the principles of town planning and the redistribution of 
residential plots at various s ages, the opportunities given to the people concerned, in 
the shape of notifications by the Government, that a particular scheme is framed. 
A paiticular scheme would be framed, a draft map of the distribution made, and 
complaints invited at different stages from the people concerned, so as to give the 
people an opportunity of claiming particular plots Would^ycu have an elaborate system 
of that sort so that every tenant could put his proposals before the consolidation 
officer ? —Yes, every tenant should have the opportunity 

29183 And, supposing after redistribution of all the different plots, an undesir- 
able uneconomical fr igmented plot remained on hand, could there be a procedure by 
which its money value would be fixed either by tne consolidation officer cr by a 
panchavat and that money value paid to the owner of that small plot -No, that will 
not be possible at least for the next forty or fifty years. 

29.84. But if there were a plot winch was too small to be tacked or. to any of the 
other holdings, it would be desirable to value it in money, and either to distribute that 
money among the diffe»'ent shares or to give it to one man , do you not like that 
ide.4 No , the people here are very conservative and they do not like to part with 
a field , whatever sum is paid, the owner will not be satisfied. 

29185. But otherwise, according to your own ideas, that little plct would remain 
a more cr less uneconomic plot? — it may be, but I would allow it to stands over, in 
crJer to make my chakhandi operations more ptpular. 

2 Qi86 . Dt, Hyder : in the Chhattisgarh Division, are the plots of the landlords 
or malguzars also scattered about P — Yes. 

29187, The &ir and kkudkashi plots ? — Yes. 

29188 It appears to me that according to the different sections of the Tenancy 
Act and the Land Revenue Act the law is on the side of ccnsolidation P — ^Yes, 

spiSg, So that there should be no difficulty? — No, but the law is not sufficiently 
strong and cleat* to effect a general ckakhanrH. In particular cases of exchange 
between two tenants, when they want to exchange a field, they do so with tne 
permission ot the landlord j but if the malguzar obj'ects to the exchange proposed 
between the two tenants, it cannot be done. 
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ttgigo. In the Chhattisgarh Division, have you this system of redistributing land 
at certain intervals ?— Before 1882 there was a general custom of redistribution; that 
was the lakhabhata system, 

39191. Is that lakkahhata mvf obsolete?— Entirely obsolete j since i88a 

no village has been redistributed, 

29193, With how many rights would you have to reckon; would you have to 
reckon with the right, the khudkaski right, the malik^makbusa right, the right of 
absolute occupancy, and the right of limited occupancy ?— Yes. 

29193. Those other matters which are mentioned in Mr. Dyer's memorandum are 
not very important ?— No. 

29194*— You could deal with the sarkar as you liked ?— Yes, 

29195. You could deal with the communal lands; they would not give you 
much trouble , you are not going to consolidate them ?— No, but sometimes the 
people want a small part of the communal land to be included in their holdings and 
to give in exchange part of their holdings for Communal land. 

29196, Do you mean to say they do not have a communal burial of hurtling 
ground here ?— No, by communal land I mean pasture land. Certain land is reserved 
for burial ground. 

39197, There would be no difficulty in regard to that ? — No, 

29198. It seems to me there would be only four rights with which you would 
have to reckon; sir, knudkasht and the two kinds of tenancy rights ?— Yes, and 
malik*mahbuza* 

29199. Have you in your villages large areas of service land ?— A very small 
area. 

29200. Allotted to the village headman ?— Not the headman, but to the 
village servant: the village watchman, 

29201. The Chairman \ On page 159 of the note it is said that the Land 
Revenue Act provides for the institution of a civil suit for the cancellation or 
amendment of any entry within one year of a settlement. Does an appeal lie from 
a first decision in that case ?*-Yesj an appeal against the decision of the civil court 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 2*30 p,vu on Thursday, ike 2 oth ^anuaryi 
ig27, at Nagpur, 
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Mr.C. M. TRIVEDI, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 22 — Co-operation — («) (i) I am of opinion that Government 
should take the following steps to encourage the grow'th of the co-operative 
mo\ement in this Province — 

(i) Besides the Registrar, the superior staff of die department consists of 
one Senior Deput> Registrar of the rank of Deputy Commissioner, one Junioi 
Deputy Registrar of the ra..k of Assistant Commissioner and three Circle OjSicers 
on a special cadre on Rs 250 — ^25 — 600 The Pro^ irce has been divided into 
'Oiir Circles, each of which is in charge ol a Junior Deputy Registrar or a Circle 
Officer. The number of Central Banks, registered primary societies and societies 
under Iicuidation is as under — 


Banks 


Circle Officer 1 ... 8 

Junior Deputy Registrar . 23 

Circle Officer III 9 

Do IV 7 


Societies 

Societies undei 


liquidation. 

1,121 

132 

788 

50 

1.112 

163 

1.143 

190 


The Junior Deputy Registrar is in charge of Berar, in which Division the 
volume ot business of banks and societies is greater than in the whole of the 
Central Pro\im;es and in which future development is likely to occur both in 
respect of credit and non-credit co-opeiation, and it is not possible to allot him 
more ba.iks and societies. The Circle Officers in the Central Provinces cannot 
efficiently supervise the banks and societies in their circles, particularly as 
the mov ement is not m a flourishing condition in the Central Provinces and 
the reorganisation of societias now in hand makes it incumbent on them to 
devote more attention to the affairs of societies than in the past. It is not 
possible lo place the Senior Deputy Registrar in charge of a circle as a perma- 
order to give much needed ’•clief to Circle Officers in 
^ovihces, I have placed him temporarily in charge of three banks 
and about 500 societies It is therefore desirable to increase the number of’ 
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circles from four to five There is already a sanctioned post of a Junior Deputy 
Registrar of the rank of Extra-Assistant Commissioner, but the Legislati-ve Coun- 
cil cut out the provision for the post in 1922, and since then no budget provision 
has been made for this post. 

(2) A characteristic feature of the Central Provinces system is that the impoi- 
tant duties of education and super\ision of primary societies are entrusted to 
Central Banks All co-operators are agreed in thinking that the deterioration 
of the movement in the Central Provinces is largely due to the fact that Cential 
Banks have not been able to perform these duties adequately. It was expected 
when the movement was i iitiated in the Province that ultimately the banks 
would be managed entirely by rural directors from members of societies. For 
various reasons, howe\er, the control remained with the urban directors who 
were not in a position to k^ep themselves in touch with rural conditions They 
concentrated their attention on the financing of societies, and so long as collec- 
tions W'ere good did not trouble themselves about the education of members in 
the principles of co-operition Further, it must be recognised that the urban 
directors are generally busy professional gentlemen who cannot be expected 

to pay constant visits to cisiant villages in the motussil and to supervise and 
instruct societies This important w^ork has therefore tended to fall in the hands 
of the banks* paid staft which is often inefficient if not insufficient, ill-trained and 
ill-equipped for the task, though it may be mentioned that for the last two years 
efiforts are being made to tram them bv holding training classes in the rains 

for about three weeks In the Central Provinces, a Co-operative Institute has 

been organised for the Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions Twelve Central 

Banks together with their affiliated societies out of fourteen Central Banks are 

members of the Institute fhe Institute is financed by contributions from banks 
and societies at 3 annas and 1 anna per Rs 100 of their working capital and by 
a grant of Rs- 3,000 from Government. Its aim briefly is to develop the 
co-operative movement and to organise, conduct and supervise the education 

of members m the principles and practice of co-operation. It has a staff of 
twehc local Instructors who gne lectures illustiated b> magic lantern slides 
m villages and do Mich other work as may be entrusted to them by banks 

The future of this body is yet unceitain, since it is not adequately supported 
by Central Banks Supei vision of societies cannot be made over to such an 
organisation at present Besides, there are no Institutes in the Nagpur and 

Chhattisgarh Divisions A scheme has therefore been evohed s.ith the support 
of all co-operators in the Central Provinces under which — 

(i) Circle Auditors in the Central Provinces would be relieved of the 

w'ork ot audit and entrusted wdth the duty of education anc| super- 
vision ot societies" and their leorganisanon in co-operation with 
Central Banks and the Institute 

(ii) The present number of Federation Auditors would be increased and 

their pay improved The staff would be under Registrar's control 
(in) The Federation subscription of one rupee which is levied from every 
member of a primary co-operative society in the Central Provinces 
w'ould be abolished 

(iv) The present system of wanting of accounts by society mohaims would 

continue for the present, but efforts v\ould be made to induce 
literate members to write the accounts of societies. 

(v) The funds for audit by Federation Auditors and tor the writing of 

accounts would be piovided from (i) contribution from the profits 
of societies not under liquidation ai 40 per cent of profits, (li) half 
the amount of interest on the accumulated reserve funds of societies 
under liqu'dation and (jiu) half the interest on the accumulated 
rese^^ e funds of Central Banks 

Calculations show that there w»iH still be deficit of about Rs 20,000. It is 
» not possible to meet this by increased contributions, because the scale proposed 
for contributions from societies and banks is already very high It is therefore 
proposed that Go\ernment should meet the deficit This is only reasonable 
The Central Provinces and Berar spend far less on cooperation than any other 
major Province. Under this scheme, it may also be necessary to increase the 
number of Government Auditors Conditions in Berar are different Whereas 
the »^umber of primary credit societies has decreased in the Central Provinces 
during the last five years, it has increased in Berar. The average Berar peasant 
IS more intelligent than his Central Provinces confrere, and Directors, both urba^ 
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and rural, take greater interest in the co-operative movement An Institute 
has been organised for Berar and all the banks and about 500 out of 758 societies 
are ^iffiliated to it The Institute is financed by contributions from profits of 
societies and Central Banks at 15 per cent and 7^ per cent, respecti\ely The 
Institute has a staff of 1 Insj^ector and 9 Assistant Inspectors, and its affairs 
are managed by an enthusiastic standing committee It conducts a magazine, 
publishes pamphlets and holds rallies and training classes, and its Assistant 
Inspectors visit societies in consultation with Central Banks It is expected 
that the societies which have not yet ioined the Institute will do so shortly 
The Institute is doing good work, but the need for more supervision of societies 
m Berar is great in order to avoid the deterioration that has set in in the 
Central Provinces One solution is to increase the number of Assistant Inspectors, 
another is to entrust the audit of societies to another agency and to release 
Circle Auditors for the work of supervision of societies The matter is under 
discussion with the Institute and Central Banks, but should there be any financial 
difficulties in the way of the adoption oi a scheme for the more intensive super- 
MSion of societies, I think Government should be prepared to make a grant to 
the Institute. 


(3) The land tenure in the Central Provinces under which occupancy tenants 

ciMnot lease their holdings for more than a year, or cannot mortg^e or sell 
them IS an obstacle to the growth of the co-operative movement Tms subject 
IS outside the scope of the Terms of Reference, otherwise I should have liked 

to suggest that the Tenancy Act should be so amended as to make occupancy 

holdings mortgagable and saleable in favour of co-operative societies 

(4) The question of the organisation of land mortgage banks in Berar is 
^der consideration In the earlier stages, a certain measure of assistance from 
Government is required, and a guarantee of interest by Government for a 
certain period would be of the highest importance In the initial stages, Govern- 
ment should also make a contribution towards the cost of valuation of land 
which would be mortgaged to a land mortgage bank 

(5) To facilitate Ae transmission of money by money order between Central 

Banks and societies, Government should refund three-fourths of the money order 

commission as in the Punjab, Bombay and the United Provinces 

ja) (ii) Non-officiaU, both rural and urban and soecially the latter, have 
^ndered valuable services in the past in organising primary societies. Central 
Banks, the Provincial^ Bank, the Institutes and the Central Provinces and Berar 
Go-operative Federation and have de\oted much time and attention lo the 
management of central institutions Without their assistance it would have been 
imposs^ible to develop the co-operative movement in this Province, and a 
word of tribute is due to several non-official gentlemen who at the sacrifice of 
time have laboured and continue to labour in the cause of co-operation If the 
non-otficial agency has not been able adequately to supervise the working of 
primary societies, it is largely because too much was expected of honorarv 

rf’soc?et.ef'l/rLlv'‘?«“r experience ,t proposed to transfer the supervision 
will hi nTnl/£ f “> Government Auditors, it must not be supposed that there 
w III be no place for honorary workers or non-official agencies in the co operative 

fonrarfto'ln«vS'’‘'It' honorary l,orkers or agenciS coml 

w«ronlv be reorganise primary societies, their assistance 

workers^ In ^ movement cannot have too many disinterested 

n ’ agency is indispensable in the management 

Federation^’lMon Bank, the Institutes and the 

Rnnvl and non-official agencies like the Institutes or Central 

&ct organising divSt 

aisirict, taluk or tahsil conferences and by conductintf rallies of co-onerativp^ 

Slsl "di/''clar ** pV-P ^ey 

in the diffusioif of co primary societies. They can assist 

mafiazin« 'deas by means of lectures, oamphlets. and 

s ■" 

SMieties with unlimited^Tabilily of whlc^S^IS a^ririhe^’cinttfl’Provincerand 

^ ?n n ® '^"‘ral Provinces was 49.000 and that 

cen^ nV e^«t Sonerallv advanced to members at 12 per 

«nt. JTie extent of financial help rendered to agriculturist, hv -t-Xl 
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societies during the last three years will be gathered from the figures of cash loans 
given below :• — 

Central Provinces Berar Total 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted). 



Rs, 

Rs 

Jls 

1923 24 

7,54 

17,44 

24,98 

1924-25 

9,44 

25,62 

35.06 

1925-26 

11,76 

17,99 

29,76 


Most of these loans were for current agricultural purposes, e g , purchase of 
seed, bullocks, or petty land improvements, weeding or harvesting, but m Berar 
loans have also been advanced for the purchase of land, the redemption of old 
debts and household and ceremonial expenditure Generally, however, the 
finance provided by these societies is short-term finance and credit societies, 
laigely depending, as they do, on loans from Central Banks which in turn derive 
Iheir funds from deposits for one to three years, cannot provide long-term 
finance In some societies, members borrow from outsiders, partly because 
societies do not finance them for all their needs and partly because the members 
have not been properly educated in the use of credit. The movement is in 
cin unsatisfactory condition, paiticularly in the Central Provinces, and efforts 
are being made to weed out bad societies and bad members and to reorganise 
societies not past hope largely through Government Auditors and partly through 
the staff of banks The movement will contract still further in the Central 
Provinces for sometime, but there is no ground for pessimism With proper 
supervision and steady perseverance in educating members in the principles 
and practice of co-operation through rallies, taluk or^ tahsil conferences, training 
classes and "'the introduction ot a share-system which has been promulgated 
recently, the movement will improve. There are 33,000 and 5,800 villages m 
the Central Provinces British districts and Berar respectively, and there is great 
scope for the^ development of credit co-operation amongst agriculturists. But 
f^'esh organisation must be undertaken on sound lines, and care must be taken 
to free it from the defects associated with it in the period of expansion. For 
the present, the energies of all co-operators, official as well as non-ofificial, must 
almost wholly be concentrated on consolidation, especially in the Central Prov- 
inces When the condition of existing societies has improved, there will be 
lime to think of expansion. 

(ill) Societies formed foi the sale of produce or stock — The question of 
the formation of cotton sale societies in Berar has been under investigation for 
some time, and there are three such societies, two of which have been registered 
recently Members and non-members bring their produce to the societies. It 
IS sold for them on a commission basis, and a rebate U given to members at 
the end of the year In spite of the existence of cotton markets in Berar, 
malpractices occur frequently, and cotton sale societies would be of economic 
advantage to the agriculturists in that they would secure honest weighraent and 
the coriect assessment of deductions for inferior or damaged cotton. These 
societies have not yet^ passed beyond the experimental stage, and it is proposed 
to observe their working for some time before organising more societies of this 
type in Berar. It must be emphasised that efficient business management and 
loyalty of members are essential pre-requisites for the success of such societies. 

Co-operation for sale is an advanced form of co-operation and can only 
flourish in areas where co-operation of simpler forms, e g , credit, has succeeded. 
In the Central Provinces, Bilaspur district is one of the few districts where 
credit co-operation is doing well, and it is intended to examine the question 
of the formation of some societies for- the sale of rice in that area. 

The co-operation of the Agricultural Department is necessary both in the 
formation and subsequent working of sale societies This fact is fully recognised 
by both the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments in this Province, and 

it has been decided to depute an Agricultural Assistant for three years to one 

of the societies in Berar to help it in management and propaganda 

(v) Societies foimed for -the aggregation of fragmented holdings and thetr 
i c distribution in plots of leasonahle stse —The ^ evil of fragmentation is very 
serious in the Chhaltisg.irh Di\ision and is a formidable obstacle to any advance 
in agricultural practice In Raipur and Drug districts, attention must fo: 

^metime to come be devoted to^ the improvement of credit societies, but in 
Bilaspur district, co-operative societies for the consolidation of holdings can 

be formed on the lines followed in the Punjab. As soon as legislation providing 
tor transfer of rights in existing holdings to redistributed holdings is enacted 
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attempt will be made to organise some societies for the consolidation of 
holdings In the meanwhile, the Central Bank is conducting some propaganda 
with a view to popularise the idea 

(vi) Socteite^ joi the co-opeiative me of agnculiuial machtnejy — There is 
scope for_ such societies in Berar and perhaps in the Nagpur Division, but the 
question lias not been examined by the Co-operative Department. The activities 
of Agricultural Associations in Berar have been mainly confined to the selling 
and hiring of ploughs. Labour is comparatively dear in Berar and I believe 
labour-saving appliances would be welcome. I think the question should be 
investigated by the Agricultural and Co-operative Depaitments The essentials 
tor success would seem to be . — 


fi) ^ ready supply of spare parts and fittings 

(ii) Inspection of and advice regarding replacement ot the wi'ear and tear. 
(ui) Willingness of central financing agencies to help such societies with 
funds at reasonable rates of interest 


(\ii) Societies }oi joint jaiming — I think this type of co-operation is too 
advanced for this Province, and the want of mutual confidence amongst members 
might be the rock on which such societies may founder, but it is worth while 
making an experiment 

{viu) Cattlc-bieeilmg societies — ^Ihere are at present no cattle-breeding 
societies in the Province. Two cattle-breeding societies were formed in the 
Raipur district m 1913-14. The members were mostly landowners who purchased 
a share of Rs 100 each. Good cows were purchased for members with the 
help of the Agiicultural Department, and suitable bulls were also supplied by 
that department at nominal prices £ach member was allowed to keep not more 
than SIX cow^s A large area was given on lease by Government for grazing 
purposes on very favourable terms These societies had, however, to be closed 
dow’n, as members did not take sufficient interest in them. 

(ix) Sociefie<i foimed for any purpose connected with agncultui e oi with 
the betteimenl of village lifct but not specified above, — Co-operation can be 
utilised as means of education and social reform. It is desirable to form societies 
for compulsory education, for reducing ceremonial expenditure and for arbitration 
of disputes. But a good deal of propaganda is necessary before such societies 
can be organised and worked successfully. It is in respect of propaganda in 
such matters that non-official agencies can be of great use. The assistance 
of caste and village panchayats would be ot great help in the development of 
this type of co-operation. 


(c) I understand the question to mean whether legislation should be introduced 
to compel a small minority to join as members in co-operative societies for 
joint improvement. If so, my answer is in the negative. It there is compulsion, 
co-operafion, of which voluntary association is an essential feature, ceases to be 
co-operation I ha^e, however, no objection to legislation compelling a recal- 
citrant imnority to join in schemes of joint improvement, provided such schemes 
are not brought within the scope of the Co-operative Societies Act. 

Primary credit societies have enabled their members to obtain loans 
irom them at cheaper rates of interest than from otlier sources, and in villages 
in which co-operative credit societies are working fairly well, the local money- 
lenders have reduced the rates of interest charged by them. In many of the 
societies I have visited, some members have been able to pay off their debts 

bullocks or to improve Aeir land. The 
se.f-help and mutual help has been fostered to a certain extent. On 
a few societies have succeeded in securing deporits from 
non-members Such deposits in societies amount to 5 lakhs. 
alAough It may be mentioned that the share capital held by members of 
primao- societies in Central Banks totals Rs. 11 lakhs. In many societie® nSther 

fully realise their responsibilities The scrutiny 

not vtrv n"' subsequent employment are 

not lerj thorough. Unpunctuality in repayment is a frequent occurrence 

I'l’* P'U''>no‘a' Bank and Central Banks have succeeded admirably in 
attracting the savings of middle classes, and deposits in the Provincial Bank 
amount to Rs. 32 lakhs and Rs 95 lakhs, respectively Thus 
membership of societies, the movement is proving of value 
fortconoSrSp^S. ‘ circulation of capital 
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Oral Evideni^d^ 

29202 The Chatunan. Mr. Trivedl, you are Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies m the Central Provinces'^^ — ^Yes. 

29203 You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which you 
wish to give Do you desire to make any statement of a general character at 
this stage —No, I do not desire to make any such statement at this stage 

29204 Would you please give the Commission a short account of your own 
expei'ience in the co-operative movement”^ When did you first join^ — I joined 
as Deputy Registrar m January 1924 and I continued as Deputy Registrar till 
June 1925 In June 1925 I was appointed to officiate as Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, ard i continued in that post as Officiating Registrar till March 1926 
Then I went on lea\e and 1 returned from leave in the middle of November last 

29205 Had yoa any experience of the movement prior to 1924^ — No, I 
had not anv cosiderable experience I merely came across some co-operative 
societies in my capacity as Sub-Divisional Officer in the Raipur district I must 
hive seen about 7 or 8 societies 

29206 If there was any lack ot experience it was of course not in any way 
due to yoar own action But have you found such lack of experience any 
disadvantage in discharging your duties — Not at present In the beginning 
I had to pick up the work 

29207 You did the best you could as you went along ^ — ^Yes. I started 
work actually in the field when I went out on tour at the earliest opportunity 
atter joining as Deputy Registrar 

29208. What w^as the name of the officer w^hom you succeeded"^ — 

Mr. Rough ton 

29209 I think it would be well if we run through, before we turn to your 
printed note of evidence, some of the information provided in the pro\incial 
memorandum vffiich is enlitled A Memoiandiim on Rural Conditions and Agn- 
cultuial Development in the Central Piovinces and Berai The movement I 
think was inaugurated in 1904''' — Yes 

29210 By 1911 mere wxre seven Central Banks with deposits amounting 

to Rs 1,24,520 and a working capital of Rs. 1,74,516 300 primary societies 

existed at that time m which there w^ere 9,542 members and those 300 societies 
had a w^orking capital of Rs 5,00,000 Is that correct‘d — Yes. 

29211 Then your Provincial Co-operative Bank was organised in order to 
provide a link between the Central Bank and the money market‘d Did you 
prepare the memorandum? — No, my predecessor piepared it 

29212 Huac you read it through"^ — ^Yes 

29213 Is It correct in its facts — Yes 

29214 Does paragraph 57 on page 22 of the aforementioned memorandum 
give the Commission an insight into the full extent of the seriousness of the 
present position”? — ^Yes, that is a true enough statement of the present position 
of the movement 

29215. How many societies have failed altogether”? I am not sure whether 
this IS mentioned here or not”? — Up to date^ 

29216 Yes’? — I have got a statenient here. The number of primary credit 
societies that have been cancelled up to date since the beginning of the move- 
ment IS 1,452 

29217 And in the past 12 months? — Up to the 30th June 1926, from 
1st July 1925 to 30th June 1926, 191 primary agricult* ral credit societies with 
unlimited liability have been cancelled 

29218 Have there been cases in which the acts for which individual 
members w^ere liable under the system of unlimited liability have been insisted 
upon? — ^Yes, joint liability has had to be enforced. 

29219 And payments claimed and made? — Yes. 

29220. What effect has that had on the reputation of the co-operative 
movement m the districts in question? — ^The enforcement of joint liability 
has produced* to a certain extent, an unfavourable impression about the 
movement. 
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29221. Is It your view that on the whole the sound procedure at this sta^e 
is to enforce unlimited liability, and where societies are obviously insecure, 
to claim to the full extent to which d member is liable’ — I think theoretically 
the position is quite sound. 

29222 I am asking you about the practice and not about the theory’ 
What IS the policy at the moment?— At present we enforce joint liability and 
we <senerally pass two orders of contribution I mean, after a joint liability 
IS enforced twice we do not enforce it afterwards and the remainder is written 
off as a bad debt 

29223. I do not quite understand what you mean by enforcing it after- 
wards’— In cases where there is a deficit, say a primary society has to meet 
a liability of Rs 300 to the Central Bank and the enforcement of individual 
liability has brought in Rs 100, then for Rs 200 orders are passed in an equitable 
manner against other members and that joint liability is enforced, say, for 
a senes of two or three years and if the enforcement of joint liability does not 
bring in the whole amount, the rest is written off by the Central Bank which 
IS the main creditor of the society. 

29224. Does that mean the member least inclined to meet his obligations 
IS most likely to escape them’ — I should not think so, we see what his assets 
are and we decide accordingly 

29225 Do you examine the assets of each member who is liable? — Yes, 
the liquidator does 

29226. Who acts as liquidator? — Generally we have one from the staff 
of the Central Bank or we have a pleader, or in a very few cases we have a 
Circle Auditor as liquidator. 

29227, Do you often have a pleader’ — No, only in about 20 per cent 
of the cases I am giving the figure roughly. 

29228. And is that person engaged by your department to carry out the 
work^*^ — Yes, the department appoints him as liquidator and he is remunerated 
at 5 per cent. 

29229. He is chosen by your department as such’ — ^Yes. What happens 
in practice is this; the Central Bank makes a recommendation and the depart- 
ment more or less accepts it. 

29230. Upon whom does the charge of liquidation fall? — On the society. 

29231. On the individual society’ — ^Yes. 

29232, Are there many members of primary societies who occupy their 
land on a system of occupancy holdings’— Yes. In the Central Provinces, 
there must be from 60 to 80 per cent occupancy holdings because of the total, 
about 60 per cent of the tenants are occupancy tenants. 

29233. A cultivator holding his land as an occupancy holding can neither 
mortgage nor sell? — ^He can surrender, but he cannot sell. 

29234. What security has he to offer’— The only security he has to offer 
is his personal security. He might have some cattle, but agricultural cattle 
cannot be attached or sold 

29235. Now, you have systems of tenancy which do enable the occupiers 
to mortgage, "have you not? — ^Yes, we hq,ve absolute occupancv tenants in the 
Central Provinces. 

29236, Have you had any difficulty in societies where you have both sorts 
of tenants and where you have called up the liability?— I have not quite followed 
the question, 

29237. Well, in a case where one member holds his land under occupancy 
tenancy and the other under an absolute tenancy, have you difficulty in 
liquidating when you have to deal with two classes of members?— In that case 
joint liability is stilL enforced and the absolute occupancy tenant has had to 
pay up, that also has made the movement unpopular. 

292^. So that although the security is there he has to- pay?— Yes, he may 
be penalised for the want of security on die part of occupancy tenants. 

2^9. What about the cultivator holding under the occupancy system and 
not under absolute occupancy?— In his case, in practice, when the society is 
liquidated we have to recover from his crop or attach his non-agricultural 
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eattle because houses in villages do not fetch much value We would have to 
wait for his crop, and houses are practically unsaleable m the villages; they sell 
for a mere song 

29240. You have told us in your note that primary societies in the Prov- 
inces have lacked vigour — ^Yes. 

29241. I understand there is very little propaganda directed to educating 
members of the general public in the principles of co-operation in the villages, 
IS that so *^ — Yes 

29242. And that, in your view, is one of the causes of failure, is it? — ^Yes 

29243. During the years in which the movement was getting into difficulties, 
what system was in vogue for examining the assets and liabilities of members 
applying for loans'i^ — In practice, the movement in the Central Provinces 
has. been organised on the principle that the duties of organisation, supervision 
and education rested with the Central Banks and the work of valuation of 
assets for the purpose of granting loans was done by the Central Bank staff. 
The Government Auditor's have nothing to do vith the assessment of credit or 
with the grant of loans 

29244 But, in fact, did the managing committees of primary societies examine 
applications for loans, or did they pass the applications straight on to the 
Central Bank*? — In practice, there was some sort of examination, but it was not 
very thorough, it was very sketchy 

29245. Then, had the Central Bank agents, who went to the cultivator 
applying for a loan, investigated his affairs'? — ^What happens is that the 
society, when it wants a loan, either sends in a loan application to the Central 
Bank or, what is more often the case, the members themselves come to the 
Central Bank. 

29246. Without going to their primary society at alP — What I mean is 
that the members come there and hold a meeting in the precincts of the Central 
Bank’s office That often happens, because the members are illiterate, they 
cannot write their loan applications They come to the Central Bank, their 
loan application is written there, and the Central Bank v^ith such records as 
It has got and with such knowledge as it possesses grants or rejects the 
application. 

29247. It is fair to assume that in many cases the Central Bank cannot 
have the information and the records to judge of the applicant’s suitability? — 
It will have the records because, when a society comes, it will come with its 
records. 

29248. What about the records of a member applying for a loan? — It will 
be in the Haisyat register. 

29249. Who prepares that statement'? — ^The Uaisyat register is prepared 
by the Central Bank staff. 

29250. On the spot? — On the spot. 

29251. Have they a large touring staff? — ^The staff of the Central Banks 
generally consists of one Manager and, in case of large banks, one or two 
Inspectors; we have got a system of what is called Group Accountants, they 
are really paid by the societies’ funds, in practice they are attached to the 
Central Banks, and each Group Accountant is in charge of 30 to 40 societies. 

29252. What is the largest number of primary societies grouped under one 
Central Bank'? — Sihora has 261 societies. 

29253. Is It a Central Bank?--Yes 

29254. What IS the staff of that Central Bank"?— The Sihora Central Bank 
has got one Manager on a pay of Rs, 95. one Accountant for office work on a 
pay of from Rs 50 to Rs 60, one Inspector on Rs 40, and it has got 8 Group 
Accountants, on salaries varying from Rs. 20 to Rs 35. 

29255. When a member of one of the 261 societies desires a loan, be has 
to go up to the Central Bank in order to make the application?— What often 
happens is that, at the time of the season for advancing loans, the moharnrs 
are out in the villages, they prepare the loan applications there, and the members 
come to the Central Bank either in a body or depute the sirpanch or secretary. 
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29256 How far are these committees managtng primary societies, in fact, 
at this moment, examining the assets and liabilities of applicants? — I should put 
It at about anything from 30 to 50 per cent 

29257 Of all the societies'^ — ^Yes 

29258 And the rest are either unwilling or incapable of carrying out the 
work, IS that the position*^ — More or less that is the position 

29259 Are the Central Banks doing their best to throw responsibility on 
to the primary societies themselves^ — ^They are doing something, but not as 
much as could be done. 


29260 Do you know of any Central Banks that have gone so far as to 
discourage piimary societies from examining these matters for themselves? — 
I have not come across any Central Bank which has been discouraging it, in fact, 
It IS to the advantage of the Central Banks, even from a narrow point of view, 
to encourage societies to examine loan applications 

29261 How do you account for the fact that they are not all doing their 
best to throw that responsibility on to the primary societies? — Primarily because 
the Directors of the Central Banks are men who are not generally in real touch 
with the villages, and the staff is not^fully qualified for the work it has to 
undertake 


29262 I see irom your printed note of evidence that you are quite 
definitel} of opinion that, for the moment, -the best policy m the Province is 
to straighten out the affairs of the primary societies- operating as credit societies, 
and not to atteny^t any other form of society; is that a correct interpretation 
of your views — ^Yes, in the Central Provinces at any rate, I am most strongly 
of opinion that all oui efforts must be concentrated on the consolidation of 
the credit movement, except in Bilaspur where the movement is doing very well 

memorandum (page 11 above) it is stated* 
llie time may be looked forward to when each agricultural association will have 
its own demonstration plot, as several have. On these will be shown by the agri- 
cultural assistant the improved methods to be introduced which the members will 
undertake to incorporate in their own activities*’. What societies will those 
be exactly’— At present, I have got some agricultural associations registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act m Berar; two or three of them have got 
their own demonstration plots, they purchase implements and sell them 


29264 Would the distribution of seeds be their primary function’— At 
present these agricultural associations do not distribute much seed, to mv 

knowledge. For that, there are what are called Seed Unions, and they are a 
separate organisation. « cy aic a 


29265. Prof Gangulee Are these Seed Unions registered under you? — 
borne oeed Unions are, but a good many are not. 

29266 The Chairman Then Jt is stated . “Such associations will get capital 
by sellii^ ™plenients and manures and arranging for the marketing of 

members crops Is not that rrther a curious way of obtaining what I sup^e 
would be working capital? I do not quite follow that?— I should much o^e^ 

» •SSirJSc.Sf.r'''"'"® ”• to. 


29267. I do not quite see how a society engaged m selling seed is rfomd 
to get capital by selling seed, implements and manure?— What is meant f 
suppose, is that they will get working capital out of the profits, but that would 

of agricultural associations; I am spe^S 

of those tvhich are registered, have got a share capital of their own* thev are 
organised on a share capital basis, the working capital is provided* by ^hare 

SLionf able to^litract. ‘sZf agriLlmral 

associations have borrowed from the Central Bank, ^ 

2S^ Is It your view that matters are in a somewhat sounder oositJon 

financially, we are dSriv 
sounder than we were, and to a certain extent, in so & I, rewgaSon 
has proceeded, we are in a more satisfactory, or less unsatisfactory, posftion. 

29269. Are you founding this reorganisation on a real endeavour to .Aif.t. 
ymt membtoe in the principles of cooperation?— Y m. to educate 
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29270 What machinery have you got for attaining that end? — At present, 

I depend on my Circle Auditors, we tried it through the agency of the banks 
for one year, but we found that we could not get much change out of them. 

29271 How many Auditors have you got^ — 35 in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, for the Central Provinces 24. 

29272. They audit all the societies’ books’— Yes 

29273 Have they got time to properly audit all the societies* books’ — 
We have got another set of Auditors called the Federation Auditors, of whom 
there are 26 in the whole of the Central Provinces and Berar and 24 in the 
Central Provinces They do a large part of the auditing. 

29274 The Federation Auditors? — ^Yes 

29275 Whose servants are they? — ^They are supposed to be servants of the 
Federation There is a Co-operative Federation in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, but it is not functioning at present. 

29276 Who pays their salaries’ — ^They are paid from the levy of a 
subscription of Re 1 per member from every primary society, and whenever 
there is a deficit, it is paid by the Central Banks. Out of this Re 1 are also 
met the charges for the writing of accounts 

29277 How long do you allowr for the audit of each society’s books, on 
the average’ — About 2 days, we find each Federation Auditor audits about 90 to 
100 societies 

29278 Is that about as much as your auditing staff can achieve, W’orking 
at top pressure’ — ^'Fhere is a certain amount of pressure, but it is not top 
pressure* at top pressure they can do about 125 societies 

29279 What time do they find to devote to the duties of educating 
members in the principles of co-operation? — Auditors as such find very little 
time to do that, but I am asking the Government Auditors to do that, and 
I have relieved them of the duties of audit, and have made other arrangements 
for audit, the Federation Auditors are doing the auditing, and I have licensed 
some other persons as Auditors 

29280 Your suggestion, on pages 168 and 169 of your note, for the strengthen- 

ing of your department for this purpose, is, it appears to me, a very modest 
one It IS to add one Circle Officer and certain subordinates What I am trying 
to do is to give you an opportunity of saying, if you are of such an opinion, that 

you think your staff as a whole is quite inadequate to deal with the audit and 

with the amount of educative work, which presumably must be forthcoming 
if the movement is to recover Do you think you are short of staff? — So far 
as the Auditors are concerned, I am certainly short of staff 

29281 And yet, you are depending upon these Auditors to do the educative 
work, IS that so’ — No, I have proposed strengthening the staff by a Govern- 
ment grant of Rs 25,000 If that is given, the present Auditors will be relieved 
from the work of original audit The arrangements at present made are only 
makeshift arrangements 

29282 Do you think the Auditor is a good man to do the educative 

work? — He is the best man available at present. 

29283 On page 169 >ou say ‘‘Circle Auditors in the Central Provinces 

\vould be relieved of the work oi audit**’- — I mean, there, original audit 

029284 Perhaps >ou would make that correction’ — I meant original audif, 
because they will have to do a certain amount of test audit. 

29285 What superior audit have you, in fact, at this moment’ — Audit by 

the Circle Auditors in the societies, I have got two Chief Auditors also, and they 
conduct test audit of a certain number of societies 

29286 What is the average salary of Circle Auditors? — Rs- 85 to Rs. 150, 

I consider it inadequate 

29287 Do you come across many cases where members are borrowing both 
from the societies and from the moneylenders at the same time? — Yes, I do 

29288. That is common, is it’ — ^Yes, I should say it is common, especially 
so in the Central Provinces 

29289 What is your oldest selling society’ — ^The oldest selling society is 
the one at Akola; it is about four or five years old- 
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29290. Does it deal in cotton^ — Cotton and juar, 

29291. Is that society in a good state"? — It was not making much progress 
till last year, but now we have reorganised it and we expect that it will make 
better progress than before Our main difficulty in the past was due to want 
of propaganda and want of good and efficient management 

29292 Has it paid any dividend or bonus? — It has paid dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent and one year it has paid a rebate also to members. 

29293 That is estimated for every 10 rupees worth of credit sold to the 
society"? — It IS a rebate on the commission. That is, the societies charge 
commission just as the commission agents do and a certain rebate is then 
allowed. 

29294 It IS a method of distributing profit"? — ^Yes Non-members also 
bring in their produce but they do not get the rebate 

29295 Are you familiar with the work of this selling society? — ^Yes. 

29296 With the details"? — Yes 


29297. Is any grading carried out by the society? — ^No; no grading is 
carried out, but, from next year, we are going to post an Agricultural Assistant 
and he will do the grading, 

29298 Do you look for much advantage from grading"? — ^Yes. 

29299 It rather depends on whether the cotton at present passing through 

the society’s godowns is greatly mixed or not, does it not? — ^Yes. What 

happens actually is that the cotton is taken down to the gin and there the 

commission agent grades it, our Agricultural Assistant will do the same thing. 

29300 For the society"? — ^Yes 

29301 Does the society gin"? — ^No, ^t does not gin; at present the cotton 
IS sold unginned 

29302 Has it storage capacity"? — ^No. 

29303 So that it cannot hold up the crop^ — ^No, the cotton brought to 
the market is sold on the same day. 

29304 Would you regard storage as a valuable addition to the plant, as 
offering a valuable addition to its opportunities? — It is rather speculative. 

29305. You would rather not see that attempted^ — Not for the present; 
It would involve the society in risjcs. At present the society runs no risk what- 
ever because it sells on commission. 

29306 Do you think the members are getting a better price for the cotton 

than they would -in the open market?— The price fixed is the same , but where 
the members get advantage is with regard to unfair weighment and unfair assess- 
ment of deductions So far as these two things are concerned, the society 
ensures better weighment and a fair assessment of deductions ^ 

29307 That iS your earliest society"? — ^Yes 

29308. You have been starting new societies, have you not?— Yes we 
have started one at Amraoti and another at Dhamangaon; they were registered 
only last year and they have started working this year. 

29309. Dealing with this year’s crop? — ^Yes. 


29310. Can you say at all how they are doing?— They have made a most 
promising beginning I have made arrangements for propaganda; I have posted 
one Circle Auditor for propaganda purposes in connection with the sale society 
in villages served by the Amraoti and Dhamangaon markets 

29311 And they are operating in the same manner as the first society?— Yes. 
29312. What accommodation have they, just a small office?— Yes, in the 
cotton market. At present the man entrusted with the actual business of 
co-operator who h® experience of cotton business and for 
the first two years he la prepared to do the work gratis, 

Ji*® “ that the posi- 

tion? To the market in which the office is situated; then the rate is fix^d anrl 

“l® taken to the g." S the 

man who is conducting the sales is present to see to the weighment and ^ IS 
k' ^«d«ct;ona This year we hE,re no tronble abow ^sSment rrf 
deductions because all the crop is uniformly of the same quality ^ 
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29314. What do you mean exactly when you say that the rate is fixed?— 
The rate is declared in the cotton market under secret signs The actual 
settlement is done secretly and the rate is declared for the day for all the carts; 
that is the prevailing rate in the market that day. 

29315 But fluctuations above and helow^ that datum line occur, do they? 
Is that the minimum rate for ‘the day or is it an absolute rate for the day?— 
Generally speaking, it is the common rate; but some purchasers might give a 
higher rate. 

29316 Never a lower rate? — Occasionally a lower rate too. The actual 
settlement of the rate is really done secretly. Suppose the rate foi the day is 
Rs 80, any one may say “your cotton is bad and I will pay a reduced rate”. 

29317. The society then acts as a commission agent for the members'^* — ^Yes 

29318, And the society never buys any cotton? — ^No; it simply sells to 

the purchaser 

29339 Is the officer carrying out the business of commission agent for the 
society a member of the Agricultural Service'^^ — ^No, he is not 

29320 What is he as a rule‘s — In the Akola society, he is the Manager of 

the Central Bank In the Amraoti and Dhamangaon societies, he is a co-operator 

and he is also intimately connected with the cotton business and he conducts 
the sales. In the case of Akola, from next year we intend to post an Agricultural 
Assistant to look after the business there 

29321 Would he be responsible for looking after the business of all these 
societies? No, only for that one society; we have recommended that there 
should be one such Assistant for each society 

29322. Whole-time'^ — Yes, so that in the slack season he will do propaganda 
in regard to seed distribution and so on and in the cotton season he will be fully 
engaged on the business of the society 

29323. To what grade will he belong^— He will be an officer more or less 
of the grade of my Circle Auditor on a pay of Rs 80—150. There are two 
grades in the Agricultural Department, the Low^ei Division grade and the Upper 
Division grade If he is in the Upper grade, he will go up to Rs 250 

29324 And his salary will continue to be paid entirely by the Government*?— 
I es 


pr^nS’-Y^l co.operat.ve 

29326 Where w.Il you tram him?— He will be trained here 

29327 When is he going to be put on this work, next 


year' 


. -Yes, but he will.be placed at my dlsWal frlmnstVn^rxTand" hi 

cotton season. 

29330. He had many opportunities?— Yes and he might misuse them But 
at present I am quite satisfied with the man I have got. 

29331. I understand from the evidence of the Director of Agriculture in 
Ais Province that for the present you are not of opinion that the cooperative 
w dfaT Y any “sefid part in the consolidation of fragmented hidings* 
IS that so Yes, except in Bilaspur where the credit movement is in a 

rtT^mg Chhattisgarh D.v.s.oi TToTot 

movS if their itifi/r 

theToirgirirrvi„„rshoii;^itr"^^^^^^^^^^^ ** consolidation of 

aotP^Tes. ^ cattle-breeding societies you had decayed, did they 
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29335 Did they achieve anything before they disappear^?-— I should say 
practically nothing. I had no personal experience of them as Registrai but only 
as Sub-Divisional Officer because they were dissolved before 1 became Registrar, 
but I knew them fairly well as Sub-Divisional Officer. 

29336 What is vour strongest Central Bank at this moment, that is, which 
IS the society that has the largest deposits’—Akola and Amraoti, they are two 
very big banks 

29337 What deposits have they?— Akola has 17 lakhs, Amraoti 20 lakhs, 
and Nagpur 5 lakhs 

29338 Who chose the managing staff of these banks’— The banks them- 
selves, I have got nothing to do with the selection of the managing staff 

29339. You mean the Committee’ — ^The Board of Directors 

29340. How are the Directors chosen? — In a Central Bank there are two 
kinds of shareholders, firsly individual sharholders who are not members of the 
primary societies and secondly members of the primary societies, the Board 
of Directors is chosen partly by the individual shareholders and partly by the 
members of societies who are shareholders of the Central Bank 

29341 Are any societies, as such, members of these Central Banks? — ^All 
societies are members 

29342 So they too are represented’ — Yes and the Diiectors of the societies 
predominate in numbers 

29343 Now I come to the primary societies You told us that a certain 
important proportion of these primary societies are not capable of managing 
their own affairs at all Have they taken a part m appointing these officers to 
manage the Central Banks’ — Yes 

29344 The societies, as such, have representation on the Boards, have they 
not’ — Yes, in so far as they have got Directors on the Central Bank, they can be 
said to have taken part, on the \7orking committee there are one or two repre- 
sentatives of primary societies 

29345 Is the business of this meeting at which the Directors are appointed ' 
carried on in English o’ in the vernacular’ — In the vernacular of the district 

29346 Is the meeting largely attended as a rule’ — Generally In some 
places we find difficulty m getting a quorum 

29347 You find difficulty in getting a quorum’ — ^Yes. 

29348 Mr Calvert- At a general meeting?— Yes, at a general meeting in 
one or tw'o places we have found difficulty, but generally speaking it is W'ell 
attended 

29349 The Chairman- How far do you regard yourself as responsible for 
the managing personnel of the Central Bank? Has your department any respon- 
sibility at all’ — ^No, it has no responsibility 

29350 That is your view’ — It has no responsibility at present, because it 
does not select them and it does not deal with them in disciplinary matters 
it has no control over the staff of the Central Banks 

29351. So that if you knew that a particular Central Bank was being impro- 
perly managed, you could take no action; is that your view’— Not that I would 
not take any action, I should write to them, either officially or demi-officially. 

29352 Even demi-officially, if you have no responsibility, I do not see 
how you could press the matter further?— The Registrar does not appoint 
them, nor has he any disciplinary power over them; if he came to know things 
were going wrong, he would do his best to put a stop to it. 

29353 To that extent you do feel yourself interested’ — Very much. 

29354. Mr, Calvert That is not quite complete You could ask the Local 
Government to withdraw concessions? — ^Yes 

^355. And you could liquidate on your owm motion’ — ^Yes, I could liquidate 
the Central Bank or any bank, but that would be an extreme measure to adopt. 

29356 And you could ask the Govenment to withdraw the exemption from 
twome-tax?— Yes, if the matter were really very serious, one would do that; 
Antral matters, one could not possibly think of liquidating a 
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Str S M Chitnavts The King Committee recommended that Registrars 
should have control over the staff, but the Legislative Council got that recom- 
mendation cancelled 

29357 The Chairman' What machinery is at your disposal for watching 
the Central Banks and the manner in which their affairs are looked after? — I have 
got my Circle Auditors and Circle Officers; I receive a number of statements 
from them regarding the Central Banks; the banks are frequently inspected: 
I go down myself and other officers go down, and the Circle Auditor is there, 
he conducts a monthly inspection of the bank Several statements as to the 
financial position of each bank are prescribed, and they come to me 

29358 How about the Provircial Co-operative Bank’ — I get fortnightly 
statements exhibiting the financial position; I attend all the meetings of the 
Managing Committee of the Provincial Bank though I am not a member of 
the Managing Committee, I attend all meetings of the Board of Directors, and 
I am often in communication with them, because the headquarters of the Prov- 
incial Bank are here and I am here 

29359 How f^ir does the Board of Management of the Provincial Co-opera- 
ti\ e Bank attempt to vatch the affairs of the Central Banks, are they watched very 
closely-^ — It does to a certain extent, yes, and it largely relies on me for that 

29360 It laigely relies on you for its information as to the state of the 
Central Banks’ — Yes At one time it had an Inspector who used to inspect, but 
I understand that his criticisms were resented by the Central Banks, and now 
he has been withdrawn from inspection duty. 

29361 Who IS doing his work new^’ — The Provincial Bank has not got an 
inspecting agency 

29362 Have you an inspecting agency’ — So far as my inspecting agency is 
concerned, it is myself and the Circle Officer, that is my inspecting agency; 
the Circle Officers are \n close touch with the banks. 

29363 Sir James Macl{enna Who started this idea of putting primary 
societies so completely under the contiol of the Central Banks’— You mean 
which individual started it’ 

29364 How did that policy arise’ — ^This system was inaugurated in the 
Province by Mr Crosthwaite 

29365 How long ago’ — ^More or less from the beginning of the movement. 

29366 Is it a fact that in 1920-21 the co-operative movement in the 
Province got into such a state that they had to apply to the Government of India 
for a loan of 24 lakhs’ — ^Yes, that w^as during a banking ciisis, the bank dissipated 
Its fluid resources, rind it had not money to pay the depositors, on top of that 
came scarcity, so that there w^as not enough money to finance the Central Banks, 
Government assistance had to be given in the shape of a Government loan of 
19 lakhs It was purely a banking crisis 

29367. Str S M Chitnavis Altogether 19 lakhs’ — ^Yes 

29368. Str James MacKenna Has that been repaid?— Yes, it was repaid in 
full in 1925. 

29369 What were the relations between your Provincial Bank, the Central 
Banks and the ordinary banks in the Province? — ^The Provincial Bank has got 
a cash credit with the Imperial Bank to the extent of 4 lakhs, that is a cash 
credit on pro-notes of primary societies 

29370 yjr Calvert ' Endorsed by a Central Bank’ — Endorsed by the Cen- 
tral Bank and by the Provincial Bank too. 

29371 Str James MacKcnna' Did they lessen or withdraw that guarantee 
during the crisis w'hen the movement was in such a shaky condition in the 
Province? — ^No, I think it remained the same. It was 2 lakhs and it remained 
the same, and last year it was increased to 4 lakhs. 

29372 That looks as if the outside banks were getting a little more confi- 
dence, does It not’ — Yes, it does indicate that 

29373. With regard to liquidation, the figure you gave to the Chairman I 
think would lead to the inference that about 25 per cent of your societies have 
been liquidated, while in your printed memorandum in answ’^er to Question 22 (a) 
the number of societies at present under liquidation is 12^- per cent. Even the 
latter figure is a very large one’ — ^Yes, I gave the total figure to the Chairman. 
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29374 Why has there been so much Uquidation? — ^We have to liquidate 
bad societies; bad societies are due to a large extent to what I consider to be 
defective organisation in the past 

29375. Is not there any locus penitentttB, do you not resort to liquidation 
as the very last step? — ^Yes. 

29376. Do you not try to bolster them up’— No, we do not try to bolster 
them up; when vve hnd a society cannot be revived, we put it into liquidation, 

29377. You said the liquidation was frequently done by pleaders’ — I said 
about 20 per cent 

29378 Who do the rest, your own Assistant Registrars? — ^No, that is done 
by the staff of the Central Bank It is done to a certain extent by my own 
staff, but to a very small extent. 

29379 Would you agree that they are in a better position to conduct the 
liquidation than an outside pleader’ — Yes 

29380. They are in a better position to get at the real facts of the case’— 
Yes. Those 20 per cent consists of old cases; at present 1 do not entrust liquida- 
tion to a pleadei if 1 cm help it, because they do not find time to go out into the 
villages, they have to do their work from headquarters. 

29381 What is the process of liquidation Who confirms the liquida- 
tion? — ^At present there is no appeal against the order of the liquidator accord- 
ing to the rules in this Province. Mr Grosthwaite was strongly opposed to it 

29382. >Is there no appeal against the order of the liquidator’ — ^No, unless 
there is a remedy in the civil court, to the Registrar there is at present in 
the rules no appeal. 

29383, The liquidator’s award is final? — ^Yes 

29384. Ml Calvert* Order certain conditions? — In certain Provinces, the 
rules under the Co-operative Societies Act provide for an appeal to the 
Registrar or provide for confirmation of the liquidator’s order by the Registrar. 

29385 Sti James MacKenna The position in Burma is that the liquidation 
is confirmed by the Registrar, from whose decision an appeal lies to the 
Financial Commissioner’ — ^There is no such thing here. 

29386 You have not dealt with land mortgage banks yet, have you’ — 
No, I simply said the question was under consideration; we are thinking of it. 

29387. Have you any idea of the line you would take’ — I think the lines 
would be largely those decided upon by the Registrars’ Conference last year; 
they went into the question in great detail 

29388. Acting under the existing Act? — Yes 

29389 Without any special legislation’ — ^Yes 

29390 What is your view about co-operation in general? Would you not 
agree that the movement is likely to have little solidity until we have less of 
this sentimental talk about the beauties of self-help and co-operation, and 
inspire into our members a little more ordinary commercial honesty? — I feel 
we must base the co-operative movement on the solid material advantages we 
can offer the members of primary societies, we should not make too much 
of the moral advantages : not that the moral side should be neglected, but the 
moral side will not appeal to the people unless and until you show them the 
material advantages to be derived from organisation in co-operative societies. 

29391. You agree that the ultimate test is business efficiency and business 
honesty’ — ^Yes. 

29392. Prof. Gangulee* Do liquidations of societies tend to decrease the 
confidence of the people in the co-operative movement? — ^If they are on a 
large scale in any particular district &ey would^ tend to decrease confidence, 
but if only a small number of societies are liquidated in a particular district, 
I do not think that would have any appreciable effect on the amount of con- 
fidence which the villages have in their primary society. 

29393. As I understand, the process of weeding out bad societies in this 
Province is going on at a rather good $pc?d?— It is going on at a fair rate, yes, 
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29394. What has been the effect of that on the movement, speaking 
generally? — In one or two districts it has tended to lessen confidence, but in 
those particular districts the movement is really in a state of suspended 
animation. 

29395. On page 22 of the provincial memorandum* you state the causes 
of the deterioration of the co-operative movement; having stated the two 
first causes, one being the too rapid expansion and another being senes of bad 
seasons, and so on, you tome to the third cause and you say “the discipline 
of Government control, upon which the stability of the movement m the past 
has almost entirely depended, has been relaxed, and has not yet been replaced 
by the discipline of good citizenship**. Gould you amplify that? — I suppose 
what the writer of the memorandum meant was that in the past the^ advice^ of 
the department used to be listened to and during the non-co-operation period 
it was not listened to so much. That is what I think he meant. 

29396. When you say that discipline and Government control have been 
relaxed, what do you mean? Why were they relaxed? — think that was the 
case because the people were averse to accepting advice of the department, but 
things are very much belter now. As a matter of fact, I was told that m the. 
non-co-operation period people in one district went about saying that these 
co-operative societies need not be paid, and that if they did not pay them then 
there would be no occasion for them to pay in future. I think that was what 
was really meant, because the statutory control remained the same as at present. 
Things are very much better now. 

29397. Then you say that though sufficient money is now available for the 
financing of the movement, it is not being used fully as the rates of interest 
demanded from members are regarded as excessive. Why did you not reduce 
the rate? — The rates have been reduced as much as possible. Members are 
charged 12 per cent. In addition we have a scheme for the utilisation of the 
reserve funds and under thaf scheme 500 societies are admitted; the rates vary 
from 9 per cent to 11^ per cent and the question as to whether the rates can 
be reduced further or not is a financial one. 

29398. I have one or two questions to ask you on primary societies. Do 
you undertake any suivey of an area where you propose to work a society? — 
At present our system of organisation is this, that in, case there is any demand 
for a society in a particular village it is organised by the organiser and 
altogether three visits are paid to that society. After an interval a Director 
visits It, and at another inteival the Circle Auditor visits it, and, if they all 
agree, the proposal is sanctioned and registered after these investigations 

29399 What do you really investigate in these series of visits? — ^We 
enquire into the correctness of the statements made by them into their assets 
and liabilities, into their reputation in the village and into the general reputation 
of the village also, I mean, in matters such as proneness to litigation and things 
like that. 

29400. Could you kindly tell the Commission very briefly the history and 
development of a very well-organised village primary socidly that you know of> 
one that you consider the very best, working very efficiently and to your 
satisfaction? You just stated about Bilaspur having a number of village or 
primary societies which are working very well. Can you select one from that 
area^ — ^The dominating feature m the Bilaspur societies has been that there 
are very few arrears, the total would amount to, I think, very little In fact 
from the latest statement I find that the arrears on the 30th June were 
practically ml But even in Bilaspur they have not been able to attract 
deposits in societies themselves. In Berar, several societies are able to attract 
deposits. 

29401. But the point I wanted to get at is this : I want to trace the 
history and development of a village primary society which you consider now 
to be very efficient, well organised and which satisfies the Registrar"^ Gan you 
give me very briefly one instance only*^^ — I have one society in mind in which 
there are deposits of non-members and they do not borrow from outside; it is a 
society in which there is a very satisfactory measure of punctuality and meetings 
are held, accounts are written by members themselves, loan applications are 
also written by them, a scrutiny of the loan application is made on the spot 
by the members of the managing committee, and they have been able to 
increase their assets. 

*Not , reprinted. 
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29402. These are the outstanding features of that society which you refer 
to*^ Is it your impression then that such a society which you have described 
just now has reduced to any extent the indebtedness of the people? — In that 
particular society I believe there has been some increase of indebtedness but 
It has been more than balanced by an increase in assets, so that you might 
consider that the net result has been a reduction of the indebtedness. 

29403 Has that society’s work any effect on the moneylending business 

of that area^ — Distinctly. As a matter of fact in that village there are no 
moneylenders. 

29404. You state that credit societies are increased in Berar*!^ To what 

factors do you attribute the success of the movement in Berar, as compared 

with the Central Provinces’— In Berar, the people are more intelligent, better 
educated and the Directors of the Central Banks take greater interest both in 
the case of rural and urban areas, the land itienure in Berar is also favourable 
for the growth of the co-operative movement 

29405. Would you be prepared to say that the two fundamental factors 
working there are the system of land tenure and the extension of money crops, 
such as cotton’ Do you think that these two factors could be taken to be 
the main causes of the success of the movement in Berar’ — ^Yes, plus the 

greater intelligence and the greater interest taken by the people in the 
movement itself. 

29406 Are there no malguzars in Berar’ — No 


29407. As regards the nevv type of primary societies which are being 
organised, what steps have been taken for remedying the defects of the older 
type? — In the new type of society we have tried to shift the centre of gravity 
of the movement as far as possible to the society itself The present type 
of society m vogue in the Central Provinces is not a share type society, that 
IS to say, It has not got any share capital of its owm although members of primary 
societies take shares in the Central Banks in proportion to their borrowing 
In the new type of societies, members themselves hold shares in the societies 
instead of in the Central Bank In the old type, the proportion of share capital 
to borrowing was 1 to 10, in the new type it has been reduced to 1 to 20 and 
a certain maximum share holding has been fixed It is left to the discretion 
of the society to fix the maximum or not. Tn the old type the reserve fund 
was invested outside the business of the society, m the new type it is invested 
in the business itself, so that members should have a greater interest in the 
management of the aflFairs of the society, because they will find that if they 
make any bad use of that money by granting indiscriminate loans the reserve 
fund will go. 

29408. You state on page 171 that in some societies members borrow from 
outsiders? Who are these outsiders’ — ^They may be village moneylenders or 
malguzars for instance. 


29409, To what , extent do the malguzars dominate the situation’— It all 
depends on conditions in different villages In certain villages they dominate 
and in ^ certain villages the malguzar himself may be indebted. I mean the 
source is outside the co-operative society, 

know the rate of interest charged? — It varies Sometimes 
It IS 18 per cent, sometimes it is 24 per cent. In Mandia, the rates charged by 
Kabulis go up to 48 and 50 per cent. 


29411. You say hei'e that the Central Provinces and Berar spend far less 
on co-operation than any other major Province? What is your totdl budget 
allotment? — It was about Rs. 1,74,000 last year. ^ ^ 

mn. Do you think that the progress has been impeded by lack of funds 

paucity of educational workers?— I think improvement in the con- 

dition of the movement rs restricted by the lack of funds at present, because 
if we had more funds we could place at the disposal of the movement more 
^encies for education and supervision. I meL if we cSmor ge t Tee 
tnthnsi^m^ we could at least Jet a paid staff; if we could get neither monev 

nor enthusiasm we should remain where we were. ^ 


satisfied with the non-official assistance that vou have 
^ Non-official agency has done cube 

1 I 1°®.* agencies of this nature to go into the vilS 

but so far as work in the headquarters is concerned I am quite safisfild with 
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it, save for a few exceptions. You cannot expect non-official agencies to go 
into the villages and be in touch with societies, with the rural conditions, and 
to know and realise the wants and needs of members. That is what they arc 
expected to do under the p^-esent system of the organisation of the movement 

29414 ^ So far as the village primary societies are concerned and the movement 
generally is concerned, have these non-official gentlemen, to whom you pay 
tributes here in this note, gone into the villages and helped you? — ^No, not in 
the villages generally, although there are instances where gentlemen have gone 
to the villages for this purpose 

29415 Do you think you would succeed in reorganising societies or do you 
hope to do so without the assistance of non-official organisers^ Would you be 
able to teach the people without the assistance of non-official gentlemen? — Their 
assistance would be very welcome to me 

29416 Do you think that spoon-feeding by Government can give life to 
this movement'?^ — Assistance by Government will give life to the movement and 
I do not think that that can really be said to be spoon-feeding. 

29417 Money may come from the Government, and auditing and other 
controlling agencies may be supplied by the Government, but you will perhaps 
agree with me that the creative impulse, the vitality of the movement must 
come from the people? — ^Yes, if the primary societies themselves are not willing 
to improve themselves, the mo\ ement cannot be improved 

29418 And these primary societies cannot improve unless some sort of 
non-official agency stands by them‘^‘ — I should be very willing to have a non- 
official agency. 

29419 Do the primary societies admit the less prosperous cultivator, that 
is a man with say 2 or 3 bighas of land^ — ^Yes. 

29420. What is the nature of the liability accepted by the Central Bank? — 
It is limited. 

29421 And what is the security on which Central Banks sanction loans? — 
There is unlimited liability. 

29422. When Central Banks give money to primary^ societies, do they not 
ask for some sort of security'^ — For long-term loans if there is a tangible 
security, vtz , transferable right in land, mortgages of land are taken, and 
mortgages in Berar are frequent. 

29423 Do these Central Banks sanction loans to non-credit societies'?-— 
Up to the last year Central Banks were debarred from dealing with non-credit 
societies but that restriction has been removed now and in only one case has 
a Central Bank advanced a loan of Rs 2,000 to an agricultural association 

29424. Are individual members of the Central Bank eligible for loans? — ^No. 

29425 When you say that the Central Banks have not been able to perform 
their duties adequately, do you mean to suggest that the reason for that is 
insufficient staff or supervision? — ^Yes, m some cases that is so, and in a good 
many cases they are not adequately equipped to do their work 

29426. Sir S M. Chttnavis You think that the staff is insufficient? — ^Yes. 

29427. Pi of, Gangulee Do you think that the combination of financial and 
supervisory functions in the Central Bank is satisfactory? — I would like to 
separate finance from supervision as far as possible 

29428 How would you achieve that end? — By transferring the work of super- 
vision largely to the Government agency. 

29429 Would you like to create a Board of Supervision? — I would like 
to transfer this work of supervision to Government Auditors, who would then 
be really Inspectors 

29430. Do you think co-operative societies can be employed in connection 
with the grant of taccavt loans? — Do you mean, instead of giving the loans to 
individual members, they should be given to the societies? 

29431 Yes Could you employ co-operative societies for the purpose?^ 
Yes, I suppose it could be done. 

Sir S, M. Chitnavis, In 1921 th^ Central Banks were utilised for the purpose. 
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29432. Pro/. Gangul&e: In that case, what procedure would you adopts^ 
How would you incorporate, in your co-operative societies, the arrangement 
for granting taccam loans? — I suppose the loan could be made directly to a 
society on its unlimited liability, but perhaps, it would be preferable to deal 
with a central organisation instead of dealing with individual societies. 

29433 We have been listening to an account of the efforts at consolidation 
of holdings in this Province Has any one been sent to the Punjab to see 
how they have achieved that end through the co-operative movement? — ^No 
one has been sent to study it in detail, Mr Roughton was there for about a 
fortnight, but no one has actually studied it in great detail 

29434 Have you in your possession any report submitted by Mr. 
Roughton? — I have. 

29435, On the consolidation of holdings in the Punjab? — ^Yes 

29436 You said that it was desirable to form societies for compulsory 
education Have you any idea how such societies could be organised^ — ^There 
I was really thinking that there might be a society where there might be a 
by-law that members of the society should agree to send their sons to a particular 
school. 

29437 Mr, Calvert* On the Punjab models — Yes If we could get such 
societies, we might get on to the Education Department 

29438, P^'o/ Gangulee, Is the Registrar a whole-time officer? — ^No, he com- 
bines the functions of the Director of Industries and Registrar, Joint Stock 
Companies, he is also the Chief Customs Authority, but there is not much work 
in connection with that. 


29439. Do you think it would be desirable to have a whole-time officer for 
the co-operative movement in this Province, in view of its deterioration?— It 
would be desirable; it would be necessary if the work of the Industries Depart- 
ment expands. 

29440. Mr, Calvert * Do you not recollect that when Mr. Roughton went 
to the Punjab he took with him 2 or 3 non-official members?— Yes 

question of the consolidation of holdings in some 
detail and Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad and Rao Bahadur BrSima who 
accompanied him w^ent into great detaiI?-Rao Bahadur Brahma did not go into 
great detail, but Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad of Bilaspur went into the 
question m some detail, and he has sent in a report also 

29442 You are also Registrar of Joint Stock Companies? — Yes. 
liquid^tton?— Yes experience that j’oint stock companies fail and go into 

incurrkJ‘loSs'?-Yes 

2WS So that, co-<yerative societies are not the only associations that 
sometimes come to grief’ ^No; all kinds of businesses come to grief, and co- 
Operative societies are no exception to ffiat. ^ 

29446. From this crisis of 1921, would you draw any definite lessons or 
rone^lreli^^arnf^:”"^ be neglected; that 

nt possible by the collection of the fluid reserves 

J » Sirs 

have^een posS%?^o*’*it” would h** societies, that would not 
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29452. Is their willingness to accede to applications for loans influenced 
by the occasional large surplus cash balances? — Not at present, but it was so 
in the past. Financing at present is done very cautiously, but in the past there 
has been indiscriminate financing. 

29453. In fact, when they had a large surplus in hand, that would incline 
them to be really easy m giving loans? — ^Yes, and also to find an outlet for the 
funds, they tried to organise societies in order to get rid of their surplus funds. 

29454 From what class are the Managers of Central Banks drawn, from 
the rural, the cultivating, or the urban class'^ — Largely from the urban class. 

29455. Are they trained'^^ — They were not particularly trained, but for the 
last two years I have been opening training classes for a month every year. 

29456 You find difficulty in getting thorough training in banking principles 
for your Managers'!^ — ^Yes, as a matter of fact, I do not know of any place 
where they <&an be trained in the principles of banking 

29457 You have probably heard that the Imperial Bank of India have the 
same difficulty You mentioned that some banks like the Sihora Central Bank 
have maintained an Inspector*^ — ^Yes. 

29458 What class of man is he’^* — He is the sort of man who has served 
in a bank for a long time as Group Accountant. The paiticular Inspector of the 
Sihora Bank happens to be a very good man, he has put in 15 years’ service 

29459 They are promoted from below? — Yes 

29450 Is there any admission direct from the graduate class? — ^No 

2946L Are they given any training in lural economics? — ^No 

29462 Is my book Law and Principles of Co-op eraiton used as a text- 
book? — It is largely used m our refresher classes In our training classes, we 
have made use of it 

29463 To what extent could the staff in touch with societies pass a pretty 
stiff viva voce examination on that book? — It is very difficult to say Are you 
referring to the staff of the Central Banks? 

29464 All the ntaff employed in connection with societies, you call them by 
various names? — It is really difficult to say to what extent they would pass such a 
test I do not suppose all would pass 

29465 Do I gather that you do not put them through an informal examina- 
tion. As you go on tour and meet the staff, do you put them through an hour’s 
cross-examination on the book? — I do not put them through a test on that book, 
but I do put them through a test so far as co-operative societies in that tract are 
concerned, to test their co-operative knowledge. 

29466 Are the Federation Auditors thoroughly trained in this book? — Some 
of the Federation Auditors do not know English, but those that do know 
English know this book, I cannot say they are thoroughly trained, the Govern- 
ment Auditors are trained. 

29467 From what^ class of person is your Federation Auditor drawn? — Is 
he drawn from the cultivator class or the urban class? — He is largely drawn from 
the urban class. 

29468 Is it not part of your policy that the Auditor must be of the culti- 
vator class of the same locality as the bank?— -It has not been so so far; we vish 
to draw the staff from villages as far as possible. At present, I am only recruiting 
graduates for the posts of Government Auditors! 

29469. Could you just clear up a little matter on pages 169 and 170 of youi 
note, from which I gather that primary societies have to pay 40 per cent of their 
profits towards Federation Auditors and a further 15 per cent towards some„ 
institute? — ^No, this scheme was to apply to the Central Provinces only; it was 
not to apply to Berar This 40 per cent is not only for audit but for writing 
of accounts also, it includes both, so that 60 per cent balance would remain with 
Ae societies. As a rnalter of fact, the proposals are being modified at present 
What I wish to do Is to levy 7^ per cent to 10 per cent for audit only, not 
more. I wish to separate the two, and levy 7^ per cent to 10 per cent for audit, 
and leave the societies of the Central Provinces to make their own arrangements 
for the writing of accounts. 
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29470. You state that the land tenure system, under which these tenants 
cannot mort^a^e or sell, is an obstacle to the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment Does that mean that in this Pro\ince you have given up character as 
the basis of your mo\ement‘? — No, we ha\e not given up character, but we find 
that absolute occupancy tenants, for instance, are not willing to go into the 
movement, because they fear that if there is any default, the burden will fall on 
them. 

29471 Have you got in this Province any sepaiate societies for the mental 
class, the ordinary landless labourer *^ — We have not got any separate societies 
for them 

29472 Any societies for people like the fonga drivers'? — ^No, we have not 

29^73 For people without any landed property*? — No. We have got tw^o 
sw^eepers* societies, and ve are thinking of organising one sweeper society in 
Nagpur 

29474 In that case, your basis there would have to be such moral fibre as 
they possess*? — In these sweepers* societies we recover the dues through the 
Municipal Committee, they are authorised to deduct it from the sweepers* pay. 

They are not based entirely on the people’s character 

29475 In answer to another question, you say that non-officials, especially 
of the urban class, have rendered valuable services in organising primary socie- 
ties^ — ^Yes 

29476 Are these the primary societies which ha\ e, to a large extent, 
failed? — Some of them have failed 

29477 Are not these non-offfcial organisers usually busy professional men? — 
Yes, generally Some of them may be landholders, but generally they are busy 
professional men 

29478 Who will find difficulty in giving as much tint as they w^ould like to 
the work*? — Yes ' 


29479 Does it mean that their connection with the society is apt to diminish 
01 come to an end when the organisation is done*? — ^These non-official gentlemen 
are generally Directors of a Central Bank, and when they find time they go to 
the Milages and organise societies, their a<^tual contact with that particular society 
after that may have ceased, they may not go to that particular society, but they 
would remain in touch wuth the society as far as the headquarters are concerned 
when members come to the headquarters ^ 

29480. Do they follow up the organisation by persistently teaching the 
members the way to run their own affairs'? — It has not been done generally 

29481 The difficulty is not in the organisation but in the teaching^ — ^Yes, in 
the teaching and supervision 

29482 And the connection between the original organiser and the 
society IS apt to come to an end*? — Yes, that is to say, the organisers are not made 
responsible for the subsequent working of the society 

29483 If one of these societies goes into liquidation he is not made to do 
the liquidation work*?— It may not be that particular man himself, but the staff 
of the Central Bank 


29484 Not necessarily the organiser?— No , not necessarily the organiser. In 
some cases the organiser may not be there, he may be a temporary servant of 
the bank. 


29485 In giving the figures for loans, last year it seems that the average 
per membCT in the Central Provinces is about Rs. 24 as compared to Rs 157 
m Berar. Does that mean that the societies in the Central Provinces are in rather 
a worse stage than the figures of liquidation would suggest?— But all these 49.000 
have not taken loans 

29486 That is the average? — Yes 

^verage of the Centra! Provinces is very low compared with 
that of Berar? — ^Yes. 

n * f ^ figures of liquidation would suggest?— 

But the needs in the Central Provinces are smaller, too, than those in Berar 

29489 Hitherto you have not had the Punjab share system in the Province?— 
Intern! system is modelled now more or less on the Punjab 
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29490 Was not the rule in this Province that your primary society’s 
reserves were taken out of the society*? — Yes 

29491. And you are now trying to go back and put the reserves back into 
the society? — ^Yes 

29492 You mentioned to Professor Gangulee that you were trying to use 
the reserve funds to lower the rate of interest of primary societies'? — Yes. 

29493 Would you explain the system at present? — At present the reserve 
fund is invested outside and that reserve would earn an interest of 5 per cent. 
So our scheme is that as soon as the reserve fund of the society reaches 10 per 
cent of the normal working capital we should utilise the interest on the reserve 
fund towards the payment of the Central Bank’s claim I will give a concrete 
instance Suppose, for instance, there is a society the normal capital of^ which 
IS Rs. 1,000 and its reserve fund is Rs 200 That reserve fund will earn interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent, that is Rs 10 This amount of Rs. 10 will be paid 
to the Central Bank to meet its claim so that the members will have to pay 
Rs 10 less for interest, so that on Rs 1,000 they will have to pay Rs. 10 less 
which means that the rate of interest will be reduced by Re. 1 

29494 What is the lending rate of your primary societies? — 12 per cent. 

29495 If you utilise the reserve fund, it will go still further to reduce 
the rate of interest*? — ^Yes 

29496 The main result of the working up to date is that your Provincial 
Bank is perfectly sound, the Central Banks are sound and your primary societies 
are weak*? — ^Yes 

29497 Is there a maximum rate of dividend for the Provincial Bank and the 
Central Banks? — ^The maximum is limited to 12 per cent, but the maximum has 
never been reached, the maximum declared by the Central Bank has never been 
more than 8 per cent 

29498 Pi of Gangulee But in some banks you have not declared a dividend 
at all*? — ^Because the interest has not been realised 

29499 Ml Calvert You use in this Province the Public Demands Recovery 
Act to help you to recover amounts from defaulters'? — ^Yes, it may be recovered 
as arrears of land revenue, it is under the Land Revenue Act; an amendment 
has been introduced under that Act. 

29500. Is that much used*? — ^Yes The Registrar has to certify before that 
IS put into force. 

29501. Does that give results more quickly than when working through a 
liquidator*?^ — In a good many cases it does 

29502 I gather from your replies to one of my colleagues that you pay your 
liquidators 5 per cent on recoveries'? — Yes. 

29503 That is an even rate throughout? — ^Yes 

29504 You have not tried to pay him a higher rate as the work proceeds, 
that IS, 5 per cent for the first third, 7^ per cent for the second third and 10 per 
cent for the rest^ — No, we have not tried that In the beginning it is easy to 
recover and it becomes more and more difficult to recover as time goes on 

29505. Does your department co-operate to any extent with the Education 
Department'’ Do you help each other in the field? — ^No. 

29506. You do not arrange for lectures in the normal schools- and things 
of that sort*? — In Berar, we do deliver lectures in the normal schools The Berar 
Co-operative Central Institute sends its Inspector to lecture on co-operation. 
The idea is ultimately to use the schoolmaster for the work of writing of accounts 
of societies and do away with the Group Accountants* system. 

29507. But is It not better, for instance, that the co-operative societies 
should work in the closest possible touch with the Education Department? — So 
far we have not considered that question 

29508. You expressed the opinion that the Government expenditure on 
co-operation. was rather less than in other Provinces and you give the figure of 
Rs, 1,74,000 which works out at about Rs. 2^ per head Is not that rather 
higher dian, say, in the Punjab? — I do not know if it gives the same results 
on fhe working capital* 
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29509. Can you let us know, briefly, just to what extend Government does 
aid this movement? How does it aid the Federation at present? — ^At present 
the Government does not give any grant to the Federation, 

29510. How many Auditors is it paying for? — Government is paying for 
35 Auditors. 

29511 Does It pay for the education staff, the Inspectors like those we have 
in the Punjab"? — ^No 

29512 Does it pay for any special propaganda staff? — No, but last year 
Government made a grant of Rs. 3,000 to the Northern Districts Co-operative 
Institute and Rs 2,800 to the Berar Co-operative Institute for lectures on co- 
operation illustrated by magic lantern slides, and this year we are giving a grant 
to the Berar Co-operative Institute for propaganda in connection with cotton 
sale societies. 

29513 Do you take your staff, or send your staff, regularly every year to 
the agricultural farms"? — No. 

29514. Do any of them receive courses at the Agricultural College"? — ^No; 
but I am thinking of that. 

29515. Ml Kamat: Speaking about the cotton sale society in Berar, you 
said the rates of cotton for the day were fixed secretly? — ^The actual settlement 
of the rate is done under secret signs. 

29516- The rates fixed are the maximum for the day*? — I have known of 
cases in which cotton has been sold at a higher rate than that which is supposed 
to be the ruling rate- 

29517. Are these rates fixed arbitrarily or do they depend upon telegraphic 
advice from Bombay or from overseas? — ^They receive telegrams from Bombay 
and they take that rate into account m fixing the rates. 

29518. If that is so, have you any agency to watch the ruling rate for the 
day; to see if the rate is much below what ought to be the rate according to 
the telegraphic advice, or the condition of the cotton market in Bombay for 
that day? — No, the cotton selling society has no such agency. 

29519- The relief which this cotton selling society can possibly give to the 
producer is perhaps security so far as correct weighment is concerned and, 
perhaps also, the safeguarding of deductions? — ^Yes, that is all, so far. 

29520. But it cannot ensure a fair rate corresponding to the rate which 
ought to prevail according to the Bombay and other markets ?--No; it does not, 
because it has got no agency 

29521- In that respect, therefore, you fail to give relief to the producer? — 
Yes, in so far as the rate declared in the market is not in accordance with 
what It should be. 

29522. Then have you considered whethe** it is feasible to maintain a 
telegraphic service or a cable service to ascertain the actual market rates either 
in America, or m England, or in Bombay and to give the benefit of that cable 
service to the people here? — No; we have not considered that. 

29523. Supposing you introduced that, do you think it would be feasible 
to gixO the producer, the cartman who brings the cotton for sale, an approximate- 
ly correct idea of what the cable advice in Bombay is? Could you, without 
much expense, maintain some sort of agency to give him the benefit of knowing 
whether the rate goes up so many points or down so many points, above or 
below the price fixed for the day"? — I think an arrangement to get information 
about the Bombay rate would not cost much. 

29524. Your department has not thought about that; you think it could 
be done? — Yes 

29525. Sir Ganga Ram, Are not the rates hung up? — ^Yes, after they are 
fixed. 

29526. Mr, Kamat^: They are fixed by some other people, not by you? — 
Yes. 

29527, You know the process of fixing the rates under cover?— Yes, 

29528, Dr- Hyder: Is there a wide variation between the rate prevailing at 
Bombay" and the local rate?— Not very much, I think; the rates in the local 
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markets have to be calculated; the Bombay rate is for ginned cotton and it has 
to be converted into terms of unginned cotton and the freight charges and ginning 
charges are to be allowed for. 

29529 They are the two items for reduction"? — Yes, and also allowance 
should be made for the cotton seed. 

29530. Mr. Kamat: Talking about Central Banks and the election of the 
Board of Directors, is there no method by which you nominate somebody on 
behalf of your department as one of the Directors and watch the proceedings 
of the bank"? Supposing there weie nine Directors, is there no procedure by 
which that can be done giving your department one"? — No, it is not provided 
for in the bye-laws, the idea was that the Central Banks should actually manage 
Its own affiairs. 

29531 One man on behalf of the Co-operative Department out of, say, 
eight or nine would not be much, he would merely watch and not interfere"?— 
Generally we arrange to attend meetings ol the Board of Directors, one of the 
members of my staff generally attends the meetings of the Board of Directors. 

29532 Informally • he has no locus standi'^ — ^No, he is not a Director but 
he does attend on behalf of the department 

29533. You spoke of the pleader liquidator, are such men appointed 
liquidators because they are pleadeis or because of their knowledge of the co- 
operative movement"?-— They are appointed because they know something about 
co-opeiation and because they know something about the law, and because we 
sometimes find it difficult to get other people to do it 

29534* What is your experience? Are these pleader liquidators more 
expeditious and better on the whole than other liquidators whom you may have 
appointed"?— I am sorry to say my experience of some lawyer liquidators has 
not been very happy in the matter of expedition, because they say they have 
got their own case work to attend to, I have had to cancel the appointments 
of certain lawyer liquidators. 

29535 That w^as due to their want of time, it was not with reference 
to their knowledge of law"? — 1 was not concerned with the causes of delay; the 
main thing that confronted me was the delay. 

29536 Sir Hemy Lawrence How are they remunerated*? — They are 
remunerated by a payment of 5 per cent. 

29537. Mr Kamat, With reference to what has been said about spoon- 
feeding, so far as your knowledge of State aid to co-operative societies in other 
countries goes, for instance, m Holland, is it not the case that co-operative 
societies in that country receive greater aid from the State than in India^ — I 
do not recollect now the details of the assistance given in Holland. 

29538 Do you mean to say there is no State aid in other countries? — ^No, 
there is. a great deal of State aid e\erywhere. 

29539. So that if help from the Government is to be called spoon-feeding, 
that is not peculiar to this country? — ^No, as a matter of fact, State aid is given 
m every country, 

29540. Nowhere has the co-operative movement grown without State aid?— 
State aid has been essential to the movement and has enabled it to develop on 
the right lines 

29541 You have paid a tribute to the non-officials wffio have assisted the 
movement, but in youi oral evidence you have said that some of the primary 
societies started by non-officials have come to grief because those non-officials 
did not follow up their initial work and maintain -the efficiency of the primary 
societies in villages? — ^Yes. 

29542. Without the help of the non-officials in starting such societies, in 
holding conferences, and helping in other ways, do you think your movement 
would have spread as much as it has"? — I do not think it w’ould have spread 
as much as it has. 

29543. And do you not think it would be too much to expect non-officials 
to stay in the villages, giving up their profession or business, simply to maintain 
the primary societies, tiain them up and look into their accounts? — Yes. 

^9544. The fact of the matter is, th^t there h not enough literacy in the 
villslges to maintain the necessary efficiency? — ^No, 
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^9545. For instance, in Berar you admit that the state of the cO-operative 
movement is better than in Chhattisgarh, because the foundation is there? — Yes. 

29546 It IS not merely the non-official element; it is the foundation? — I do 
not blame the non-officials, I am blaming the system under which they have been 
made responsible for a number of things which they are not in a position to do. 

29547 Does the lawyer element take sufficient part m this movement? — Yes 

29548. And do men from the colleges help you"? — ^We have not been able 
to get many new recruits to the movement from the college people 

29549 Do you find that people who never go to the villages themselves 
nevertheless are prepared to criticise others for not going to the villages and 
doing social service in connection with the co-operative movement? — ^There has 
been a certain amount of talk of that kind. 

29550 Sit Ganga Ram: How far has this movement tended to reduce the 
interest which moneylenders charge‘s — Do you mean generally speaking'?^ 

29551. Yes, generally speaking? — In villages m which there are co-operative 
societies moneylenders have reducd their rates of interest almost to the same rate 
as that charged by the societies in some villages. 

29552. The rate charged by the societies is 12 per cent? — It is 12 per cent 
at present 

29553. Generally m the whole Province, with what percentage of the total 
indebtedness do you deal‘s — As I said, we deal with about 60,000 members. 

29554- What proportion of the total credit requirements of the Province do 
you meet*^ — *1 have not got the figures, I have no idea what the total indebtedness 
of the Province is. 


29555 Arc not the Bombay rates hung up every morning in the markets, 
that IS our rule in the Punjab’ — ^Yes, they are hung up and the rates actually 
declared m the market are also hung up. 

29556. You say all the details have to be worked out’— Yes 

In the Punjab we have a formula which every one knows, supposing the rate 
per khandt is 250, we deduct 30, divide by 10, and that is the rate for the 
kapas. 


29557. Are you a member of the Central Cotton Committee?— No. 

29558 Are you not a member ex-officto^— There was a proposal to make the 
Director of Industries a member, but I do not know whether that proposal has 
been accepted. 


29559. To what do you attribute the fact that, whereas before 1899 there 
was famine and scarcity, there has been none within the last 25 years? Have 
you grown more food? I will put the question in a leading form. Is it not due 
to the fact that more money crops are now sown than before?— Yes, and there 
has been irrigation too. 


29560. Irrigation has not materially increased the food supply, if you will 
pardon my saying so Is it not due to the fact that money crops have been grown 
a r result ths^ the people have rnoney in their pockets with which to import 
rood from other Provinces, and, owing to the extension of railways they have 
the means of importing? — Yes. 


To what extent does the Imperial Bank help you?*— We have a cash 
credit of 4 lakhs with the Imperial Bank. 

29562, On what secmity’ On the security of pro-notes of pfimary societies 
endorsed by the Central Bank 


29563. If you ^ot 50 lakhs from the Imperial Bank on the same security, 
could you utilise It?— Not at present. *>ck.uruy, 

29564. To what extent could you utilise it? — ^At present we find that the 
money we have is quite sufficient for our requirements. 

^565. You have sufficieat money to meet the demand, and yet you sav 
the moneylender as well as to you?— Those societies are not 
working very well, and therefore they are not being financed by the Central Bank. 

29566. You could not utilise more money from the Imperial Bank if it were 
a^ancirf to you on the same terms, at 5 per cent or 1 per cent above bank 
rate r—'I could utilise some but not very much. 
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29567. To what extent could^ you utilise it? — ^At present we have got a 
surplus of 18 lakhs in the Provincial Bank 

29568 What fees do the Directors get for attending meetings of the Central 
Banks'^ — In a great many banks they get some allowance; in other banks they get 
nothing. 

29569. It is honorary^ — ^Yes In some banks they get travelling allowances, 
their actual expenses and Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a day, but that is so in very few banks; 
generally it is all honorary. 

29570, Str Thomas Mtddletov When you were a student, did you pay special 
attention to the study of economics'^ — ^Yes, economics was one of my subjects 

29571. One often bears it stated that Indian agiiculture suffers from growing 
industrial crops rather than food crops. You have had exceptional opportunities 
of seeing the position in this Province and I would like to hear what your 
view is Have you seen any indication of agriculture having suffered because 
industrial crops are grown at the expense of food crops'? — I do not think I have 
seen any 

29572 You have seen no indication of that? On the other hand, in this 
Province do you find that where industrial crops are grown the prosperity is 
greater? — Yes. 

29573 When sales on coramission are made by the cotton selling society 
to which you referred, is the rate chaxged the same as that charged by private 
agents'? — ^The same. 

29574 Then why do non-members make use of your society? — Because they 
feel they will get honest weighment and fair assessment ot deductions, but they 
do not get any rebate afterwards. 

29575. You told us you had seen a good deal of these two cattle societies 
which failed in the Raipui district. Can you indicate in any more detail than 
you have done in your note what were the reasons for failure? You say lack 
of interest, but that is a general statement- Do you think there was anything 
wrong with the rules adopted by the society*? — I think so, to the best of my 
knowledge I think the site selected w’^as not very suitable 

29576 Unsuitable from the point of view of the stock or of the district"? The 
district IS one w^hich has very poor cattle? — ^What I meant by the actual site 
was that I think there was some difficulty about fodder also. 

29577. You are thinking of the actual site, the headquarters of the society? — 
Yes, that is what my recollection is 

29578. You state that a good deal of grass land was provided on favourable 
terms? Was it grass land which was useless"? — ^No, it was not worthless grass 
land; it could have been used as fodder if cut in time; otherwise it was useful 
for thatching and other purposes But I do not think that was *the mam cause, 
The members themselves were malguzars and resided about 12 or 13 miles away 
from the headquarters of the society 

29579 Dr. llyder: Is it correct to say that the co-operative movement in the 
Central Provinces is weak in these two points, namely, defective organisation 
and defective . education of the members? Ar© those the two main weaknesses 
of your movement here? — ^Yes 

29580. Take the point of education • what staff have you got belowr your 
Circle Officers or Inspectors'? You have got only three?^ — We have got three 
Circle Officers and a Deputy Registrar Below them we have got 35 Government 
Auditors. 

29581. What provision do you make for the training of tliese people"? — So far 
they have not been regularly trained, but for the last two years w^e have been 
holding training classes for them every year. 

29582 Foi how long do they last"? — About a month 

29583 Do you know that they devote 15 months to them in the Punjab? — Yes, 

29584 And that they have as many as 15 books to study? — ^Yes 

29585 Do you know that they have to familiarise themselves with law and 
rural economics in the Punjab*? — ^Yes. But that is for people who are newly 
appointed; I am talking of the people who are already there and are required to 
take a sort of refresher course. In the case of a new Auditor, we do not put hup 
into the actual work until he has taken a ^\x months* course* 
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29586. Do you recruit from the graduates of the Agricultural College at 
Nagpur? — ^No 

29587. Do you not think that it would be desirable to have such recruits 
in your department? — ^Yes, I am thinking of that 

29588 With regard to the matter of liquidation, would you not enforce the 
principle enunciated by the Maclagan Committee of contributory unlimited liability 
so that an equal pro rata rate, levied from the rich and the poor, would help 
the cause of co-operation in this Province*^ — ^Yes 

29589 I understand that you are the final authority for sanctioning the 
liquidation of any particular society*!^ — Not to sanction the liquidation, but only 
to cancel the registration 

29590. Who sanctions that^ Who takes the initial step'? — To cancel the 
registration of a society I do 

29591 Would you not like the liquidation proceedings to be taken away 
fiom the hands of these pleader liquidators and such like people and made over 
to the Deputy Commissioner of the district'?— I do not know how far that would 
be feasible unless the Deputy Commissioner had an additional staff With his 
present staff he cannot possibly undertake liquidation Of course, a Tahsildar 
may be entrusted with one or t\vo liquidation cases, but where there are a large 
number of cases he would never be able to deal with them In Chhindwara, we 
had a large number of cases and the Circle Auditor had to tackle that job. 

I am asking you this question because I understand that conditions in the 
Central Provinces and the United Provinces are similar, and there was a committee 
which went into the whole question and recommended this measure. Do you 
agree that the conditions are more or less similar to those in the United Provinces'? 


29592. To proceed to another matter Have you got any caste societies 
based on caste panchayats here? — ^No 


29593 What is the composition of the population of your villages'? Aie 
they tribd villages or are they mixed'?— They are not always tribal; they are really 
mixed. Of course, in certain tracts there might be Gond villages entirely. 

29594. It seems to me ihatiyou have got here a ceitain moral fibre which 
you can weave into your society?— In Mandla, for instance, we have got Gond 
societies. We have not specially organised these societies for the Gonds only, 
but because they form the predominant element of the population of that district 
we have formed these societies We have not specifically used the caste 
organisation for co-operative societies 


29595 Fiof Gangulee What education have the local instructors had who 
\vork under your co-operative institutes?— They have all been recruited more 
or less from the present staff of banks 

draw?-The local instructors in Berar draw 
1 think ' ^ Central Provinces they draw Rs. 40 


appoS'v-^o.*^^ departmental examination before they are 

tj '^®f®''e"ee has been made to co-operative methods in other coun- 
in the co*oner2t;^ a^ree with me that while State aid is necessary, the stimulus 
mttte co-operative movement must come from the people’— The imnulse for 
working co-operative societies on proper lines mu“ c^mTfrom- the p“Se! 

they^®r?-&!^Lf 

liqu^^n ifave^iflierrbeYn*^c«p**’"* ““'ipjted liability system in societies under 

29601. H.», to, „ ,11 ^ 
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29604. And then the peisonal securities are called upon'?~Yes. 

29605. Of the actual borrower*^ — Yes But in many cases one member 

may be the surety of one or more members, and in practice the responsibility 

of sureties is not enforced always because they are all inter-linked 

29606. So that you have had cases in which the reserve fund has been too 
small for the losses and there has been no paid-up share capitaP — Yes. 

29607. And when the persona! sureties have not been able to pay up, you 
have had to fall back on individual liability'^ — Yes. 

29608. Has that resulted in any inequality between those who had land 
to encumber and those who had not”^ — I think so 

29609 There have been actual cases in which a man has been penalised 
because he happens to have more property? — ^Yes, I know of some cases 

29610. Are these cases very rare‘s — I can think of only 4 or 5 cases 

29611. I he Chau man • If you know of 4 or 5 cases, is it not quite possible 

that there may have been 40 or 50*? I am trying to get from you what your 
figure of 4 or 5 really means''^ — ^Yes, that is possible I am only speaking from 
recollection 

29612, Is It likely that there are a great many more than you ha\e heard 
of? — There might be about a dozen. 

29613. Is that the sort of figure that you expect to find? — It may be that 
in the couise of liquidation many more cases might come up, I am speaking 
only from my own personal knowledge 

29614 Str tleniy iMwience Are the clerks and Auditors paid at a rate 
which will ensure honesty and intelligence^ — I think the rate is adequate to 
secure honesty so far as the Government Auditors are concerned. 

29615. And mtelhgence*^ — They seem to be all right for the routine work. 
I should like to have their pay increased in order that we may have a better 
type of man. 

29616. The Raja of Pailakimedt Do any of your societies in rural areas 
take up education or village sanitation*? — ^No. I know of one case only where 
n village society inserted a by-law laying down that every member shall send 
his boy to a school That is about the nearest approach I can think of. 

29617. As regards sanitation*? — No. 1 have, how'ever, known of a society 
which has sometimes given a contribution for the purchase of quinine As a 
matter of fact, I know of two or three cases of that nature 

29618. Has any attempt been made to supply improved implement» or 
seeds? — Not by the society as such, but loans are advanced for the purchase 
of implements, and I know of a society in Nagpur winch is going to purchase 
some implements jointly on behalf of the society as such. 

29619- Do not societies undertake to get seeds from agricultural farms and 
try to distribute them among their members*?-— have got some special seed 
societies, but societies as such do not jointly take seed drom agricultural farms. 
But we have separate seed societies. They are really branches of the credit 
societies; their credit and seed business is kept separate We have got 65 
societies like that 


(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjomned itll 11 am on Friday, the 21st January, 1927. 
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(Joint Secj ctanes) 


Mr R. G. ALLAN, M.A., Principal, Agricultural 
College, Nagpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i. — Re&EARCH— (a) ( i ) General features . — Research and investigation 
may be classed as — 

(1) General, in that it is directed towards the improvement of the main staples 

of the country or in as iar as it relates to the solution of soil, nutrition and 
like problems, v\hich provide a more accurate appreciation of the condi- 
tion under which the cultivator works. 

(2) Local, in that it is directed towards the betterment of crops cf more restricted 

growth or deals with the local problems peculiar to a Province. 

Financing — The first of these should be financed by or assisted m their finance 
by the Central Government. The second, together with agucuUmal education and 
agricultural extension, should be direct duties of Local Governments. 

I do not wish to imply that Local Governments should not be expected to finance 
work in the fi rst group This they should certainly do Indirectly their expenditure 
under extension would form a part of the general scheme, of which the final goal is the 
betterment of the cultivator. 

I feel, however, that research and investigation are absolutely essential in the 
first group and I do not think that all Local Governments, partly On account of lack 
of funds, partly from a lack of appreciation of its importance and partly as the outcome 
of thep’a*y of party politics, can be counted on to realise the importance of such re- 
search work and may thus be unwilling to find the staff and the money tor objects in 
whidi they may be unable to see an immediate cash return 

The first group should be financed from a central source — 

(^) because they are subjects of interest to the welfare of the country as a whole , 
(§) because Local Governments cannot, for the reasons given above, be relied 
on to carry out their part of 8 general scheme of reseaich ani improve- 
ment 5 

{c) because the mere fact that the Central Government was in a position to help 
those who desired to help themselves would itseli stimulate local endeavour 
and a willingoess to co-operate in any genera^ work. 
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drgnms^t^rn,--‘'Vhe constitution of a comparatively small, central body under the 
Government of India con‘?isting of the Minister for Agriculture ( which should be 
a separate portfolio, the Agricultural Adviser, certain officers selected by Government 
and the Pre-s cents of the Committees noted below'. The duties cf this body would be 
the allocation of furds to the Crop and Research Committees and offering advice 
to theGox'^rnment of Iniia in matters relating to agncultuial enactments affecting 
export a’-d imports or legislation dealing with agricultural interests affecting the 
country as a whole. 

It should in no way seek to dictate to Provincial Government'. 

Its working funds could be ecured by the levy of a small export cess, ranging 
from one anna to four annas per cwt, in accordance with mass of the export «ind 
the intrinsic value of the article, on wheat, rice, oil-seeds and cakes, fibres (exported 
or locally work'd), hides and bones 

The annual income derived from the above would be controlled by the Central 
Body and woul'l n A be subject to lapse, if not entirely spent in any on? year Its 
fLstnbution would be governed by the amount of the income provided by ea^'h 
Cl op cess, by the geneial importance of the crop to the country and by the character 
of work m hand. 

Co oidinated in this Central Body and represented therein by their respective 
Presidents should be a number cf Sectional Committees, dealing with the following 
wheat, paddy, oil“Seeds, fibres, animal nutrition and improvement and miscellaneous 
scientific research, E^ch of these w'lth the exception of the last should, as in the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, consist of experts, growers and the trade from 
each Prov’nce interested in the particular section. Its functions would be — (a) the 
prevision of diiect research facilities, (^) the rendering of assistance to Local 
Governments either by the provision of special experts, the provision of increased 
st'rfff under a Provincial Government expert or the financing of sound Provincial 
schemes, and (t) investigation in maiktt'ng and expert problem. s. Its woixing funds 
would be provided by the Central organisation and the funds allotted would be the 
property of the Seciional Committee, Each committee would be directly advisory 
to Piovincial Governments in matters i elating to itb own section and would co-ordinate 
the work in progress in each Province. Ir view of their ccntrol of funds, th^re would 
be a greater tendency to accept their advice and suggestions 

I am of the opinion that the institution of the Indian Central Co*ton Committee 
with Its own income has done a great deal to stimulate the imprevement of this 
crop in several directions and that the work of the Coimbatore Cane Breeding 
Station, another example of centrally financed research, is affectmg a sinking 
improvement in sugarcane I would piess for somewhat similar developments on 
like lines in other important crops and lines of research. 

A Central Advisory Board of Agriculture or Central Advtsoly Crop or Research 
Committees are likely to be valueless, unless supported by funds over which they 
have the entire control cf distribution. 

(d) (i) Plant bleeding and botanical research has been hampered in this Province 
by lack of expert staff. It was decided some years ago that at least two Botanists were 
necessary. This Province only haa one up to 1935. The existence of two at present 
is the outcome of the constitution of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, who meet 
the pay of one of these. 

(a) Xo real investigation or progress has been possible in t orticulture, fruit and 
vegetables in particular, lack of expert assistance. The only mati with any 
pretentions thereto was axed by the Local Governn « nt after the Reforms were 
1 ntroduced. 

(3) Soil investigation.— Practically no work has been possible on soil physics in 
the absense of staff and equipment, 

(4) Agricultural implement investigation.— The app m f merit of an Engineer is only 
recent and this officer has since resigned on account of the unsatisfactory conditions 
of this service. The shops and outfitting geneially are of make-shift character and 
money has not been available for the class of work which this most important 
branch nf investigation demands. 
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{c) (0 Soil physics, in particular the factors governing tillage operations 

(2) AgricuUural engineering, implement design, 

(3) Oil-^eed crops generally, conditions controlling growth and yield and quality 
improvement. Except for a certain amount of selection in linseed and ground-nut, 
there has been but little field attention given to this important group of industrial 
crops, 

QuEsrioN 2 ~ Agricultural Education.— Ih answering the questions given 
in this part of the Questionnaire, I have divided agricultural education into four sub- 
bections - 

{a) Collegiate or advanced 

(3) Vocational or designed as a finishing course for boys who have completed 
some form of general education 

{c) Pre-vocational or conducted as part of rural school general education. 

(d) Short course or specialised adult training 

My peisonal belief is that a real demand for agricultural education in any form 
will only be evident, after the landowner and the cultivatoi realise that there is 
something to be gained by improved methods and that it will benefit their sons 
to learn these In other words, the most effective form of agricultural education in 
its widest sense at present is active demonstration and ext-'nbion u ork among the 
adult agricultural population, impressing on them the value of a change in 
practice, inducing a higher standard of living and providing the cultivator with the 
wherewithal to pay for a better education for his children Twenty years ago there was 
no Agricultural Department worth describing ard education of (a) type attracted 
men seeking Government service only, men often too poor to go to an arts 
college, men who mOie often than not had to be subsidised to come and certainly 
men who had not the land or the capital to make such an education pay, while 
attempts at (^) svere an entire failure, the malguzari class of that day being recruited 
under official pressure and under the stimulation of the hope ot securing some ra’nor 
billet at the Tahsildar’s Office or the like There was net a vestige of popular 
enthusiasm. 

At the present day, extension work has advanced very considerably, I hough 
many seek collegiate education with tUe intention of securing employment, the 
percentage attracted by a scholarship is much smaller and the numbfi who seek 
such education for Itself and who possess the wherewithal to apply their knowledge 
is increasing. At the same time, the value of forms (6) and (c) is beginning to attract 
attention in the more agriculturally advanced parts of the Province 

(i) (a) Yes (6) and (c) can be met as demand now stands, but in any form of an 
extension cf (c), in particular, the greatest difficulty would be trained teachers, 

(d) Can be met on Government farms and on the College farm. The principal 
short course demand is in Agricultural Engineering in tractor and oil-engine instruction, 

yil) At its present rate of growth, the Agricultural College will have to be 
extended. This, however, does not imply increased building, except in the hostel, as 
the removal of the College of Science, which takes one wing of the Agricultural 
College building would provide this 

1 here are indications that the class of pre-vocational education now in force at 
Hoshangabdd will cause a demand for like schools m that area. The existing school 
requires considerable extension. 

<ui) I do not thinic that a strict recruitment from agricultural castes is essential 
though, on the whole, teachers recruited from rural conditions would be preferable to 
town bred men. The Agricultural College seldom accepts would-be students who are 
of city up- bringing as these but rarely take kindly to agricultural wcrk and conditions, 

(iv) At the present day, there is a distinct increase m the demand for college 
education, 'the outcome of University affiliation. There is also an active demand for 
the pre- vocational course (middle school) now given at Hoshangabad. At both these, 
the attendance is as numerous as can be expected and would be greater with more 
accommodation. 

’ Attempts at education of type (d) h\Ve to date failed to attract the class for which it 
h dlfgiknised. The father who apprecaaied education wished his son to go further than 
^hese permitted. The father who did not had stiU to learn that agricultural improvement 
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provided anything concrete and had in consequence more use for his son as 
labourer One of these schools was converted to type (c) and the other, which was in 
a generally backward area, was closed. 

;.v) This question is difficult to answer. 

At present, there are only two living centres of agricultural education. Those 
referred to use the Ccllege and middle school In the tormer up to the present the 
majority «eek education so as to secuie employ ment (Govern rr.ent» ifpjsible), though 
the number who do so with the intention of private application later is mcreabing 
and a certain number of the younger men are undoubtedly induced to seek employment 
so as to get experience ^nd with the hopes of settling down later on their own land. 

With an increasing demand for admittance to the College the tendency is to select 
n en who have the land and capital to make them independent of service, should this 
not c <me to hand. 

In the 1 itter case, the school a» dt present constituted, has not been going long 
enough to state what happens after, but a reasonable number undoubtedly will go back 
to work on their home farms. 

(vi; Yes. 

(vii) I do not think so in as far as the existing inbtitutions are concerned. As noted 
above, courses tor middle school boya with a predominance of agrculture and courses 
of purely agruultural cha.arte for boys who had completed this standard of education 
have not provtd popular jbut I donotth.nk this was caused by an unsatisfactcry type 
of course, 

^viii) {a) Nature Uudy . — I legard as an excellent opening for the younger classes 
of lural schools , but its value is very ciO'iely associated with the personalit} of the 
teacher. It is difficult to t^ach well and unless well-taught it is not of much value. 
The type of teacher available is poor and is too dependent on men ory and the text- 
book Many years ago, I outlined a course of nature study for the Education Depart- 
ment on the lines I hid at one t.me used in Enghnd, but it could not be carried out 
for lack of teacbeis of sufficient quality to instruct. 

(i) —The school plot of about o^e to two acres ar<‘a, if propeily 

managed is, I think, large enough for all the agricultural work, which a rural school 
tire-table would admit of and which boys of that ago are capable of working. 

It can be designed to provide nature study maternl tor the younger classes and 
instruction in the character and cultivat'on of the best local crop-, and can afford 
ample practical work of a character within their physical capacities The best of 
these in this Province is at Rajnandgaon. It is in many respects like the type 
illustrated at Poona, during the Agricultural Show, theugh cnginated locally The 
ch*ef feature hf-re is that the cliSi> i> voluntary *'e’rsg d ne cut of oidinary school hours 
and only the sons of agncultur’s's ^ire privileged to join it. One of the masters 
manages the area and agncuUu al training is given by an Assistant of the Agr.cultural 
Department. Bullocks .ind lai,oure^s are employed to do the heavier preliminary tillage. 
Successful s hool plots, like nature study, demand the peisonal enthusiasm of a 
master, In order that teaching should oe effective, such a master should receive a 
couple of year>’ training at the Agr'cultuial College, 

{c) School farms — 1 d> not think the^e are suited to rural school needs and 
conditions. The term imphes a fair area, five acres at least and the maintenance 
of livestock It also demards more management ability on the part cf the master 
and is hence more open to failure. Agriculture on this scale appears to me to be 
out of place in an ordinary rural school. A school farm in my mind is to be 
associated whh a pk ce giving definite voc.itional training to boys after the middle 
school IS Completed. In this Province, this could be be' t managed on existing 
Go\ern'uent iirms if ihe demand arose. I am of the opinion that agriculture at 
schooU should be directed towards giving a boy an interest m rural life, in observation, 
an studying cause and effect ond m the advai tages of certain crops and certain 
methods, rather than m intensive teaching of agricuitare as an examiration subject. 
J think the well-managed plot effects this as well and indeed better than the larger 
scale farm. - 

I do not oelieve in teaching text-bc( k agriculture but in training the rulM lad 
*io acquire an understanding of w'hat his father <>oe&, why he do-’S it and how he m'crht 
'^do It. I would prefer it to be regarded in schods as a form of Tecrration rather 'han 
a class room subject— a form of play, stimulated, n ay be, by pr'zcs ra ner tnan a form 
of work; 
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(ix) The majority of those who have secured a Diploma or certificate at the 
Agricultural College are ’n Government sei vice either m the Central Provinces or iri 
other parts cf British India or the Indian States Very few are engaged in other than 
agricultural work, 

Siatishes. 

Total passed through the courses given at the College since 1906'- 289 


Employment — 

In the AgncuUural Department, Central Provinces 116 

In other Agricultural Department ir British Iona ^3 

In Indian bt^tes Agricultural Departments .f 44 

In ether Govemment Departments in the Central ProvinC' s 17 

In other Government Departments outs’de the Central Provinces 7 
In pnvate farming ^0 

As estate managers 

In othf*r trades in some cases linked with Agriculture 9 

Unknown 3 ^ 

Total 289 


(x) Agriculture is not popular — 

(a) Because the annual income is uncertain* 

{h) Because the standard of living of this class is higher than that of the culti- 
vator and, as farming return'^ now stand, the n iddle-class ytuth finds 
it more difficult to make a living which provides needs, 
fc) Educated as f e has certainly been in a town for some jears, the conditions 
of village life have no gieat attraction, 

I do not see bow it can be made more attractive, unless it can be made more 
paying. 

Till comparatively recently and even now to a large extent, .he middle class youth, 
who comes to an Agricultural College, has not the capital and land behind him to 
allow of farming on his own account. The parents who appreciate education are jaot 
usually the more influential cultivators and resident malguzars whose sons it ight have 
the means to apply their agricultural knowledge gamed at College. To a considerable 
extenS those who see a vslue in education are landless or have insufficient 
outlet in this direction. 

(xi) Considerable attention is given to pract’cal and technical ability at the col 
lege. This is, however, limited by the other demands of the couise One of the chief 
difficulties in really equipping youths is the absence of wetl-iun private farms, as those 
found m England, on which a college traicea -tudent can wmrk under a capable man 
after completing his course of stud\. Ihecnlj way this difficulty can be met is by 
the inclusion in the depaitmental cadre of an incr<»ased number of probationary posts 
possessing no claim for pern- anent appointment Th(se would allow ot the inclusion 
of more passed students for a couple of year'^ trainirg on Government farms and thus 
fit them better for private farming or as managers 

I receive from time to time applications for home farm managers, which are difficult 
to meet, as m spite of the stress laid on technical ability, students straight from 
Ccllege"lack the experience required 

(xu) The education of the adult agriculturist is a matter of persistent 
demonstration on the part of Agricultural Assistants. A fi>3ng visit however 
attractive has but little if any lasting impression. Frequent lantern lectures, 
preferably, cinema, are of assistance. 

For accessible villages organised visits by the use of touring motor lorries, 
effectively equipped would be of value, as these would permit of the staff covering 
a wider field and visiting a village mote frequently. 

The education of an adult agriculturist must be largely of practical tyne. 
inere,j|talking is ineffective. 

I am of the opinion that education generally m rural tracts would be stimulated 
if parents saw thaU their children earned something at school, even if it were only 
two Of three annas a I was struck by the utility of some of the articles made m 

Village schools as shown at Poona. A larger proportion of time in a village school day 
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should be devoted to the training of the hand and eye. Childien’s output whether 
in the form of plot produce or their manufactures or ib cash value should return to the 
children and hence to their parents as ocular proof of the value of the education. 

One of the first steps towards effective adurt agricultural education is the encourage- 
ment of Village or small circle agricultural associations, each owning its own demonstra- 
tional plot, where approved 'nethods, better seed and better implements could be 
demonstrated to the Circle Association members and others, If we can only get 
some enthusiasm created for co-operative action very considerable advances in many 
directions would be possible 

Question 3 -‘Demonstpation and propaganda.— (a) I have stated these in 
paragraph 87 in the Memorandum on the Rural CondtHons and Agricultural Develop- 
ment of the Central Provinces ami Bernr {see page 10 above), 

{b) As outlined in paragniph 89 of the «ame page ii abovel, I think that the 
ideal to be aimed at is the fo mation of small, Circle Associations each possessea of 
its own demonstration plot worked under the guidance of the department. Such 
plots wruld greatly facilitate demonstration work and the meetings of the association 
would induce free discussion and interchange of views 

(c) A cultivator will accept advice when te is convinced that it is sound and if it is not 
likely to involve much capital investment and if it is practically proof against chance 
of losa. The spread of the use of pure seed is an example He is also more likely to 
accept advice, if he has personal fa^th in the aaviser Some Assistants have a much 
gi eater It. fluence than others. It is essential to be certain before giving advice. A bad 
bit of advice acted on and proved bad has a very damaging effect. 

In many cases > the value of technically sound advice is influenced by other economic 
factors Deep ploughing may be excellent, but require'^ better bullocks than the 
cultivator possesses Transplanting pnddy may he profitable, but fragmented holdings 
and the consideraaon of the best use of his labour through the year may cause the 
cultivator to decide against it 

Improvements which involve capital expenditure aie more difficult to introduce. 
The demonstration plot may show conclusively that a certain dressing of cake or 
fertiliser is highly profitable but the cultivator hesitate*?, I am of the opinion that 
in cases of this kind u is well woith putting down one or two plots in a village, 
supplying the cake or fertiliser free (he first year, or giving the cultivator a guarantee 
against financial loss in the first instance. 

{d) The most striking example of the failure of perfectly sound technical improvement 
to make headway is the transplantation of paddy m Chhattisgarh refeired to in 
paragraoh 108, sub-section (6) of the provincial memorandum {see page 14 above) 
in which I have outlined the cause, of Us failures to make good. 

Examples of successeful demonstration work affecting agricultural practice are— 

(I; Single seedling transplanting in place of bunches, m areas where trans- 
planting already existed. The obvious saving in seed and the greater 
outturn with no additional cost has helped this. 

(2) The marked increase in deeper cultivation and the use of the inversion 

plough in the cotton tract of recent years — vtde paragraph 115 {see 
page 17 above). The causes Uading to this are intensive demonstration, 
the introouction of ploughing matchea, the fact that the sale of ploughs 
was taken up enthusiastically by Agricultural Associations and the 
replacement of the fine; modeh English ploughs by hardier and cheaper, 
even if more clumsy and less well-balanced, iron ploughs of Indian 
manufacture. The rate of introduction was also largely aided by plentiful 
money, the outceme c£ high cotton prices. 

(3) The introduction of line sowing of crops m the north-west of the 

Province in place of broadcasting. The spread of this is, I think* the 
outcome of intensive village demonstration, aided by the cost of labour, 
in that line sowing reduced this by allowing the use of hoes, fiind the 
high prices of cotton 

Question 4 —Administration, — {a) I have indicated this under research. lam 
ol the opinion that the Government of India should aid Local Governments in 
research investigation relaung to the conditions of growth, improvement m yield, and 
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quality and the marketing and export of the main staples and should finance in- 
vestigation into the problems affecting genera! agricultural progress which are not 
likely to be popular lines of expenditure by LochI GoV(rnments, I have outlined the 
organisation I think best. 

(^) Assuming the organisation outlined, it m’ght be desirable to maintain under 
the Cer.tial Bory and paid by the Government of Indian certain number of highly 
specialised experts who could be placed at the disposal tf the sectional commiitee^ 
or bureaux as investigation demanded, being utilised by them either at their mam 
research centres or in the Provinces. Some of these could be found among the 
officers now in the I rovinces and .-ippointed by the Secretary of State , but I do 
not think that Local Governments would favour a wholesale withdrawal of their 
most experienced oficers so as to create a special central corps 

(c) (ii) IhePa.iways existing and under constiuct’on in this Piovmce 1 think 
are fairly adequate for its p esent reeds. 

There, re certain anomalies in freight rates, which deserve attention. Cakes 
declared for manunai puipcses are iran&pcrted at a lower rate than the same cakes 
to be utilised as cattle food. 

(ill) The main roads of this I rovinct. a.e on the whole good, though many are 
handicapped for use in the rams by being only provmed wnh low level c. useways 
at river crossings. A goOQ deal of improvement in this lespect has taken place in 
recent }earb. Bridging of high level ermseways are however needed on some of ihe 
bigger rivers. With the increase of heavy motor tiafhc on these reads, it will be 
necessary for the State to spend more on upkeep. 

There is a considerable need of secondary feeder road^ so as to permit of easier 
access to mere of the villiges in the interior. Road cc mmunica'’oi'S areprobably 
weakest on the plateau areas, specially cast and west 

Queston 5.— Fin ANCE,— (a) The principal forms of agricultural finance are seed 
and the expenses incuried in weeding and harvest of khar%f crops. 

It IS difficult to suggest any possible im.picvement on the source of such loans, 
until the co-operative sp nt takes hold of the cultivate r and co-operative societies and 
Circle Agricultural Associations are living bodies. 

The State offers in limited amount^ iaccavt loans for manures, implements, seed 
and land improvement 1 hese aie tangible , the first three can be supplied in kind and 
expenditure or non-expenditure of a ’can m the last case be noticed In financing crop 
operations the security of use for the purpose for which lent would be difiicult. 

I doubt if the cultivator is educated to the use of cheap credit. The easier it is to 
boirow, the more he tends to n isuse th< loan and mere se his b rro wings 

( 5 ) The chief objections to the iaccavt loan, which mght be met hy Government 
are— * 

f j) The delay which occurs between the appliCrtiio. for a loan and the receipt of 
the value of the loan b> the borrower, 

(2) Rigidness with which payment IS enforced W’thout regard to the possibly 
temporary firancial stringency of the borrower at the time at which 
payment is due. This I realise is difficult in v«ew of the laxness in reoay- 
ment inherent in the cultivator and encouraged by the sowcar. 

If iaccavt as a means of f nancing agriculture was to be extended, a special officer 
dealirg with these m each distr ct wculd probably facilitate business. 

Question 6— Agricultuhal inobbtedness— W (’} (1) Unpioductive borrowing 
to fulfil social requirements 

(2) Financing for seed and crop cuhivat.on and cattle. 

{3) Land improvement. 

(4) Manures and implements (chiefiy iaccavt through the Agricultural Department). 

is) After years of low crop returns borrowing to meet immediate necessities of life. 

(ii) This I have dealt with in paragraph 47 of the provincial memorandum {se^ 
pUge 6 above ) . 

(ill) The high rates of compound interest attendant on borrowing, vide 
paragraph 49 {set page ^ above). 
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The fact that the biggest proportion of borrowing is under (i) (i), while the 
suiplus rash after meeting the family budget demands is small 

The tendency of the sowcar or moneylendmg malguzar to allow leans to mount up 
so as to secure a firmer grip on the borrower or tenant. 

{b) The prevention of an unliirited accumulation of debt The introduction of a 
measure like that of the Deccan Aguculturists* Relief Act in these Provinces 

Any attempt to relieve ihe agriculturists’ burden of debt rriust be accompanied by 
measur-es to prevent his accumulating a fresh unproductive d< bt. Unless this can be 
done very little is gainra, 

(c) One realises that the right to mortgage land supplies an efficient business 
farmer with the means to secure working capit 1 ; but in view of the fact that the right 
to mortgage m India would be largely employca to secure a loan for an unproductive 
cause, It appears doubtful p^ Iicy to extend the ri^ht of mortgage. The majority of 
tenants are occupancy tenants Without su'h rights The right to *r»ortgage might be 
restricted to limitation of this right to the niortgige being effected through recognised 
or Government controlled land m<jrtgage D<>nks 

A great d°al of the povert}/ and indebtedness cf villagers arises from the fact that 
many villages are held by malgizars who have no in erest whatsoever in agriculture 
and only regard their village and tenants as potential sources of income to be derived 
from loans made to theru. In other words they use their villages to extend their 
lending bus ness. There is a very great deal of difference between the character of a 
village where tht iralgiizar .s a resident cuUivator and a village cwned by the absentee 
moreyiending type. Ihe misuse of the malguzari systeio of tenure (1 believe outside 
the Commission’s teirns cf enquiry* is one ot the causes, if not the chief cause, of 
backwatd agriculture, slackness, lack of thrift and accumulated indebtedness and the 
difficulty the depaitment meets in making advance. Any action which strengthens the 
position of the non*resiaent land-grabbing rralguzar who has no real interest in agricul- 
ture as such will be fatal 

Question 9 —Soils — (i) A great deai of the heavier black scil under khartf 
crops or garren crops, in t any rate the Nagpur district (or areas of *^5" rain and 
over), would iberefit by better drainage during the monsoon. The effect of under- 
drauiage on the College farm and elsewheie has been most marked Experiments in 
the cheaper form of mi le drainage using tractors are being started, 

(i) (s) This can be shown to the Commission on the CoUege farm. 

Question zo — Fertilisers — \n) Yes. In garden and irrigated wheat crops, 
sugarcane, oranges and cotton 

ijb) I hav'* nc t come across much of this, most of the fertilisers, in fact probably 
all, used in the Province arc secured in the crude ferms and not made up as mixtures. 
The only fertilisers used at ah by the general public are ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda 

(c) I believe in its liberal use on selected crops and areis at centres, where its use 
is advocated In these demonstrations a fertiliser should be supplied free. It repre- 
sents an example of speculative investment in the cultivator’s eye and one which 
he is not likely to put capital into in the first instance. Such plots should be laid 
out on private growers’ lard and carefully watched by the department A laige senes 
of these, using ammonium sulphate, were tried this \ear. 

It is most important that everything shouli be done to keep down overhead charges 
and put the fertiliser at the disposal cf the grower at its lowest possible cost, 
In the present year we had in one area of the Prov.nce every expectation of a 100 
tons demand for ammonium sulph?»te. The special packing in quantities cf one maund 
and the distribution agency adopted by the company added roughly a rupee per maund 
to the cost on the previous year’s price. The result was a falling off of quite two-thirds 
of the expected sales. 

A rupee per maund may not appear much to a company, which thinks in lakhs 
but It has a v* ry profound efft<t cn a would-be user, hesitating on the brink of, as 
far as he is concerned, a considerable capital investment Rises in price for any 
cause at the moment an article looks like taking on are fatal. 

(d) Karanjt cake for cane in the plateau. The use of other Cakes in the Wain- 
ganga valley, ammonium sulphate in the noft-hwest of the Province. 
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(e) No. A good deal has >et to be done. Stated briefly, ni^rogonous manures are 
the most effective and then phosphatic. Potash manures have on the whole (.roduced 
little resu t The paddy crop respon more readily to the general natural manures as 
cattle-dung and poudrette and to green manuring wit^* or without phosphates. Cotton is 
best manured by comparatively light dressing of cattle-dung, supported by light 
dressings of nitrate of soda or ammonium sulphate, applied when heivy rainfall 
hischeked nitrification and washed out the nitrates which are very freeiy formed 
m June and early Iul> Cotton can aUo be profitably rn .mured by mixtures of nitro- 
genous and phosphatic fertilisers, but the application of fertilisers on any large 
Scale to CO tton is somewhat speculative and depends very much on the character of 
the season. Wheat, the vast majority of which lo sown as a dry crop, roes not respond 
to fertilisers, which are almost invariably applied at a loss 

Sugai cane answers to application of ammonium sulphate applied with cake as top 

dressings.. On certain soils the limiting factor of growth has been absence of 
phosphates. 

Question ri. — Crops — \,a) it) Improvement of existing crops^ — The work in 
progress in the department is, I consider, satisfactory, when taken in consnleiauon 
with the St iff which has been and is at its disposal, io get thoroughly effective 
improveirent here should be a Botanist for cott m and fibres and another for 
oil-seeds, a third Tor wheat and paddy and a fou'th dealing with the improven^enr of 
the pulses, fodders and millets. 

(ii) Tntioduciion of neva ciops — There have been several satisfactory introductions 
of new Ciops, p ira graph 112 of the memorandum page 16 above) other than 

fodder crops Little or no progress can be said to have been made in these last 
though a number have triet Berseem is the best intioduction, but is handicapped 
by lack of cold weathtr irrigation facilities and cos> of seed Of the seed crops, 
ground-nut in view of the fall in the price of cotton has the biggest future before it 

(ill) The dtstnbuiton of seeds, — The means at prestnt adopted to mcrea'se the 
supply of pure seed from the stocks available at Goveinrrent farms are recorded 
in paragraph 88 of the memorandum (see page 10 above). 

The ideal would be a central seed farn belonging to each Circle Agricultural 
Association— the seed of this being in the next year grown by certam members Of the 
association acting as seed farmers and in the following available for seed in the 
surrounding area. 

The or.ginr'l plans on which the Seed Unions of roseum were established were 
similar in principle— a central private seed farm supervised by Government agency 
supplied good quality seed to a nun.her of seed farmers who formed the Seed Union. 
On these seed farms quality, it was intended, should oe controlled by Union agencies. 
The present existing number of individual seed farms, many which are not large, 
throws too great a stress on the department's supervi.,ion In face it is doubtful, 
if the purity of the seed can be properly maintained on a number of these, in 
particular in cotton, where cross fei tilisation and the condit’on of ginning both 
tend t wards the falling off of quility. On the introduction of a new cotton, 
steps, I th nk, will have to be taken to cv>ncentrate the new variety on certain 
blocks of country and even to induce the replacement of existing cottons in those 
selected tracts by guaranteeing growers agAinst'any loss This will be necessary to 
ensuie purity and to permit of the securing of a better price on ihe basis of staple* 

(iv) /’ eventton of damage by wtld antmals — Wild animals in particular pig 
and jackal do a considerable amount of damage to sugarcane, ground-nut andywdiM 
each year A great deal of discussion has taken place on this subject 

Pig-kiHing clubs have been censtituted m certain places, though it cannot be 
said that they have done much. There has been a considerable demand for an 
increase in gun licences The is:>ue of licences has in general resulted in the rapid 
exterminat on of black buck and the like but not of the more personally dangerous pig 
The right to Kill off pig Ijmg up m forest blocks might help in areas adjoining 
Government forest, which aie undoubtedly open to being severely harassed by 
these animals 

Cane usually grown m small blocks can be adequately protected by woven fencing 
and there is a steady expansion in Its use, 

Ariother means of defence has recently been developed in the case of ground-nut. 
At# certain places by means of co-operative action ail the ground-nut areas of several 
growers have been concentrated so as to form a single block, thus rendering protection 
easier and distributing the effect of damage. 
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It is difficult to suggest or enforce means of projection, auless so-np -^p-nt of 
self-help and co-operation is in evidence. The villager recognises the cause of damage, 
but IS as untrained in taking co-operative action against a common foe a^ he is in any 
other kind of organisation aemanciing co-operation Given ci-operative action, 1 am 
of the opinion that any of the wild animal pests would he held m check. 

(b) The only heavy yieUing food crop which will grow in these Provinces and is 
not grown is cassava. It is probable that the difficulty accompanying extraction 
and preparation as compared with the grain crips teUj ajunst its wider u^e in 
India 

(c) These have been recorded in paragraph a 212 and 113 of the memorandum (see 
p 3 ge 16 above). 

Qufstion X2 — Cultivation —(») Greater depth ol primaiy cultivation is desir- 
able in particular in crops and to some extent in garden crops In kh%r%f crops 
depth may result m delaved sowings and m the absorption of too mu:h ram in the 
environment of the seedling. Apart from its definite need in land infes'ed with kins or 
kkundct- it IS less essential under ram sown conditions Cultivation to a deptn (>" to 7'' once 
in four to live )rears in preparation fora late sown crop in the rotation, as juar for grain, 
with 4'' to S'*' in the o‘her years in preparation for crops like cotton, ground-nut, 
juari foader oTsann^ in all of which earline&s is a factor of prime importance, appears 
to me to be correct piactice 

My opinion IS that it is the Indian cultivator’s implements and power rathei 
than his system of tillage which are to blame for defects in hii, seed bed preparation 
Another factor, which affects the efficiency cf his work, is the character, <.f the rocn- 
soon in his locality. The quality of tbeicultivation done for tne rabi ..lOp, for example, 
in different parts, of the Province, is closely associated with the rainfall and the number 
of working da)s in July and August. 

The cultivator in a hhanf lealises that though be may be satisfied with 
4" cultivation as a general rule deep work at intervals is necessary but till recen \y the 
only implement be had was a ponderous wooden plough lei^uinng 3 t. 4 pairs of 
bullocks and doing but little in a da> and in consequence he lestucted aepth cultivation 
to about once m To to 12 years. 

A cultivator m a rabt area realises that a fine mulch y' to 4" deep is desirable 
for his wheat, but in an unfavourable cultivation season he cannot atlam this with only 
the country plough or bakhar to aid h’m, 

A common defect of hakhar cultivation for the khar%f crop Hthe prov sion of 
too fine a surface soil and in consequence a tendency for the rains to consolidate the 
surface, cieating, if drying, a crust, which handicaps germination, but with 
only a bakhar (bladed harrow) at his disposal, it is difficult to avoid this defect in 
preparation. 

The improvement of the implement at his disposal is not an easy matter, as 
on account of the smallness of his holding and the low duty thereby derived from 
several implements utilised for different jobs, he is net m a position to invest econo- 
mically in implements wh’ch by reason of their functions would help him to overcome 
his seed-bed defects 

(ii) The value of rotation is, 1 think, realised and, when not applied, the non- 
applicatio’^ is governed by some climvtic or economic factor Thus m the paddy 
tract the only possible mam crop on large areas is paddy and here, where tie stil 
permits, the cultivab r fakes a eaten crop, more often than not a pulse. In the wheat 
tract wheat often goes year after year on the same, part of the field and pulse on anothe% 
The reason they are not rotated is that at the close cf the rams the first-nan.ed area 
becomes workable first and in consequence the mulch needed for wheat is procmed 
The area given to gram lemains wet, and th^ cultivation which cen be given is in 
consequence "^coarse and unsuited to wheat Over wide areas of the wheat tract, a 
mixture of wheat and gram is common and m others the crop rotates with pulse and 
linseed. 

In the cotton tract, the value of cotton over Ouher czops has been so marked 
that there has been a natural tendency to reduce the charaijter of the rotation and 
concentrate on a larger percentage Jf the money crop. With the fall in the price of 
cotton and the expansion of ground-nut, it is probi^ble Jhat a leturn to a more sane 
r.tation embodying cotton, juar and ground-lit|| WilMfe in evidence. 
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Question 14 — Implements — (a) and ( 5 ) This is in part dealt with in paragraph 99 
of the provincial memorandum {see page 13 above). Few implements of Western manu- 
factures to-day are suited as they stand to Inoian needs, even the need^ of the relatively 
large fanner. The present inclin-ition is to invite the Indnn agriculturist to step over the 
last ICO years of steady evolution ’n machine development and mach.ne sense, and to 
expect him to welcome and to use etfectnely a product of the nineteenth century invent- 
ed and fashioned to different economic conditions. Many of the features < f even the 
plougt are additions to speed its working or to mal>e it easitr t handle They have 
their advantages but they add to its price and increase its delicacy ^nd are open to 
tmsapolication by the novice ivithout affectmg the essential value, The same may ba 
said of a modern bumper di'sc harrow and other implements. 

The Indian farmer VI ho has sufficient land on which he cvn economically employ 
the several specialist implements of c stern farming, rtqunein the present srate of 
evolut'on of his workman and himself strong and simple and cheap ^bt-* cause they are 
simple), implements embodying the essential tillage features of their types, but devoid 
of anything which incieases delicacy and cost, even though in the hands of an expert 
such may increase efficiency in actual handing. 

I do not think that the majority of British and American agricultural implement 
manufactures have really studied the needs of the East. 

Further the great mass of Indian tarmers nre small holders, who, even if they were 
provided with cheap capital have not the pp rtunity for the economic employment of 
seveni specialist implements on their holdings In their case the only suggestions 
I can offer are — 

(«) Concentration on Indian implements s as to add to their woiking efficiency 
and capacity of being altered by the owner to meet the laryirg demands he has for 
his general purpose implements, 

(») The production of strong and simple implements on Western hoes which are 
capable of beu g altered by changes of attachment to plough, cultivate, harrow and hoe, 
on the Planet Junior principle, but stionger and if possible si ’•^pler. 

At present we attempt to hasten the adoption of nr pi oved implements by active 
demonstration in the villages and givi'^g iaccam loan*.. Reference to tne memorandum 
will show that the rate of prog-ess has b'^en considerable in recent y^ars I can only 
suggest an men ase in staff to forward the first line and vin expansion of taccavi to 
permit of the necessary purchases 

Question 16— Amm\l Husbandry.- (a) (n My opinions are g ven in the scheme 
for the improvement of cattk-breeding and livestock m this Province, which has been 
placed before the Commissi, n * 

The chief defect^ from which Governrrent stock-breeding has suffered in the 
past are— 

(1) Small scale enterprises on for the m«.st part, unsuitable areas. 

(a) Lack of definite policy in exisung herd-breeding and continuity of control 

(3) Lack of appreciation of the exact character of the stock which local 

economic reeds demanded 

(4) Attempts to maintain local breeds 01 improve on local breeds of no outstand- 

ing merit. 

The policy I advocate is— 

(1) Large scale pure breeding at five good centres, using ihe existing areas attached 

to seed and demonstration farms as young stock- raic»ing centres and thus 
potentially increasing the main breeding farms* capacity* 

(2) The utilisation of pure bu’ls of the selec ed breeds to grade up local stock 

taking up extensive tracts of forest land for these herds. For the 
first three to four generations, the output of these would be bullocks but 
eventually they would provide high grade bulls up to a sufficiei t breeding 
purity. By a combination of the above, it uould then possible to 
provide ?ood bulls by hundreds instead of tens as at present, and it would 
be possible to replace existing scrubs village by vdlage over considerable 
. areas, raising the whole standard of a district. 


* Vtdf Appendix, pages 211—219* 
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At present Government herds produce about 40 or 45 reliable bulls per anftum. 
There is no difficulty of disposal, specially under the premium system, but these are 
scattered over a very wide area and their obvious influence in general improvement 
IS small. 

(ii) The bette-ment of the milk industry in particular near bigger cities rests 
entirely on the betterment of the milking stock. This is included in the breeding policy 
referred to The great majority of the cows kept by city milk vendors are uneconomic 
producers. These stock owners only make tleir business pay them by feeding their 
heids by trespass, by keeping them under wretched ci>nditions and by adulteration 
of the milk It may be noted however that adulteration is also the only way of 
making an entirely inadequate milk-supply go round and that the amount of water 
added bears a fairly close relation to the quality which the buyer requires and is 
willing to pay for. 

The removal of the milk business fiom the centres of the cities to the suburbs 
would improve the conditions of milking. This can best be got by stricter penalties 
on illegitimate grazing. But it would not increase the supply, though, by cheapening 
the cost of production, it might slightly reduce adulteration. 

Co-operative enterprise, in which in the earlier stages Government co-opention is 
essential, would certainly improve matters. 

The Telinkheri dairy is an example in this respect A considerable amount of 
nursing and pressure was required in the earlier days to educate thegoWiA The 
society is now flourishing, the chief contributing factors being the possession of better 
yielding stock and cheap wholesale purchase of supplies. 

( 5 ) (i) The overstocking cf common pastures is greatest where grazing is com- 
monest, m particular in Chhattisgarh. Here there are vast herds of entirely useless 
and ur economic cattle, which because of this and in spite of their numbers fail to 
supply even the working needs of the village. The evil is the outcome of absence of 
restriction on the number of head a villager may turn loose and the tendency to measure 
social position by the number owned rather than their quality. The real reason for the 
maintenance of their apparently useless stuck is their production of dung to be utilised 
as fuel. 

The area is distinctly backward and it is difficult to imagine the control of grazing 
on the village areas and the limitat onjof stock as the outcome of the village patichayat 
or co-operation. Nothing short of State action limiting the head to be kept on the 
village common and regulating the number to the acreage farmed is likely to stop 
the evil. 


(ii) There has been steady reduction of the area under grass which used to lie 
between fields, specially in the cotton tract. This has reduced grazing considerably. 
The reduction of the area of thib fallow land could be neutralised % an increase under 
juan^ Though the total area under juari in the cotton tract is greater now than, 
say, 40 years ago, the percentage of total cropped land under this crop is less, in spite 
of the larger number of plough-cattle than of old required to cope with the e^rtended 
Cultivation of the present day. 

This position has undoubtedly been partly met by a limitation of livestock 
numbers to actual needs and possibly by an increased use of the Melghat forest 
grazing areas. 

The high price of cotton has stimulated the use of the land made available by 
encroachment on these head-lands for the extension of this crop. With its fall will 
come a fall in cotton areas, an increase m juari and hence a balancing of the grass 
shortage by ampler crop residues, 

(iii) The e would be ample fodder of this kind were there fewer useless animals. 
The chief trouble does not he in the quantity of fodder, but in its uneconomic use by 
valueless cattle. 


(iv) It IS unlikely that this Can be remedied on any Wide scale. Their growth 
demands iirigaiion facilities and these are only likely to be limited* The eattenSion of 
ensilage, using grasses in certain tracts and juari fodder in otbets would be a more 
likely solution. We have still to prove howevet that the growth of an area of juari 
on a holding and its harvest and conversion to ensilage is aa economic a use of the 
land as the growth of juari for grain and the feeding of the livestock on the kathi* 
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Succulence is more essential in a dairy industry than in the feeding of work Stock, 
specially the woik stock of India with their relatively high digestive capacity, 

(d) The forests of the Central Provinces can supply a very large amount of cut 
grass as witnessed by the amounts baled and exported during the War without any 
effect on the local demands. It is not a question of absence of such stocks but the 
fact that, as many areas he at long distances from these forest area**, the cost of 
transport becomes heavy and could only be profitably paid under exceptional conditions 
of shortage or if livestock became more \aluable 

(e) Among the really keen^gncultural landowners there is an increasing interest 
in stock improvement. The difficulty of extending this interest lies in the fact that a 
large peicentage of the bigger landowning class take no interest lu agriculture of any 
kind, let alone stock-breeding. 

It IS only of recent years that the rise in the value of work stock has drawn the 
attention of landowners to the necessity of pmtecting their agricultural intenst by 
raising their own stock or to the possibilities of an income from the production and sale 
of good bullocks. 

Question i8.— Agricultural Labour, — (a) and (b) The provincial memorandum in 
paragraphs 25 to 31 deals with the position in this Province (See p-^ges 3 to 5 above 
except paragraphs 29 and 30 which are not reprinted.) The nee and plateau tracts 
have a surplus labour population. In other tracts it is short specially in the cotton tract. 

There IS however a fairly free seasonal migration, attractel by the better wages 
offering from the rice and plateau areas to the others I do not think any special 
measures are needed to attract this labour. As time passes and the disastrous effect of 
tne influenza epidemic wanes, matters will improve, 

A factof tending to the shortage of labour in the cotton tract is the tendency ot 
comparatively small holders to utilise the wealth accruing from cotton in doing less 
physical work on their holdings and employing outside labour, thus increasing the 
demand on a limited supply. The fall in the pr*ce of cotton will, 1 feel certain^ 
result in an increase of available labour and a fall in wages. 

(c) I do not consider that this question applies to this Province. There is little really 
surplus labour population The platf au population in spite of possessing fairly large 
areasof culturabie land and in spite of the opening up of railway communication, has not 
materially increased. 

Question 33,- General Education.— (^^) (i) In my opinion, advance in 

agriculture in this country depends on the education of the bigger landowners to a sense 
of their responsibilities as landlords. There aie many who have a keen interest in 
agriculture, but then are on the other hand very many who have little personal interest, 
in the industry and little or no appreciation of the duties which their position in the 
State demands. 1 hey derive an income from the hnd, but unlike the tenant and the 
State supply nothing towards its development In many cases the evil is even greater, 

, their interest 10 the ownership of land* rests S’mply m the advantage which their position 
as landlords gives them for conducting a lending business. 

The possession of landlord rights in land even such as the malguzari system 
permits is historically recent The personal interest in his land and m his tenants, 
the love of an ancient heritage which characterises the better class of landlord in 
England i» the outcome of generations of possession. It is thus not surprising that 
We do not And this interest abundant in India and that the spirit of the tax collector 
still influences the malguxar landlord tf to-day, ^ 

I regard University education and higher education at the Agricultural College 
as t^ pnneip^ means by which this end can be attained. I supported the affiliation of 
the College with the Nagpur University chiefly because I hoped that its abili+y under 
the UuiversJtj to give a degree with the status this carries would alienate Ihe sons of 
such men from arts and law and attract them to a form of advanced study m keeping 
with their position in the State. 

An Agricultural College under a University should cater for the needs of 
three groups: — 

,(i) The bigger land* owners* sons, the future leaders of rural life, or men desiring 
fo be trained as estate managers. 
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(2) Students seeking to secure a more scientific knowledge of agriculture with 
the intention of future investigation, teaching or employment in some 
line oflservice—Government or otherwise— in which such knowledge will 
aid them, 

f3) The sons of bigger farmers or would-be farm managers whose need is a 
better practicad and business knowledge of modern farming and modern 
means to its achievement 

The first two should be met by the Un versity Degree Courses. The last by two- 
year courses recognised by the University and conducted either at the college itself or 
at external centres, but under the generd college control, being staffed by men who 
had experience, gained nt the college and m practical farming As far as the existing 
college IS able j It attempts to cater for the needs of all these groups. The first two 
under the classes conducted for its Degree Course and the last by means of its two- 
year Certificate Course 

One realises, however, that the interests of the first two groups are not identical 
Both need a groundwork of agricultu»-al technique and a knowledge of sound farming 
practice and the reasors which govern this, but the first group requires less devotion 
of time to the direct sciences and greater concentration on land and estate management, 
agricultural economics in its various phases and in law as related to land than the 
uniform course now given and the existing staff permits of. 

At present as affiliation is but recent , the majority of students are of the second 
group 

It cannot be said that the two-year Certificate class has attracted as many of the 
more substantial farming class, as was expected, 

(d) 1 am of the opinion that — 

(1) Rural primary and middle school education should give greater attention 

to the training of hand and eye, utilising rural industries and rural 
life as material. 

(2) That all rural middle schools should have Iheir schcol plots of one to two 

acres in area and that these should be used to stimulate the boy’s interest 
in agriculture and h'S personal interest on what goes on on his father’s 
land. I do not favour the inclusion of agriculture in the school 
curriculum as a class room or examination subject. I would prefer 
It to be optional or as a recreation stimulated by small prizes, utilisa- 
tion of plot product or nominal pay for effort given in the school plot. 
It should be a kin^ of class to which admittance should be regarded 
as a privilege and honour. 

(3) The m^re the literary education given can be made to possess an associa- 

tion with rural life, without detracting from its educational value, the 
better. Arithmetic, for instance, might easily be made to suit 
country needs. 

The direct measurement of land— survey— might be utilised with 
geometry. Simple farm accounts might be included^ in arithmetic 
lessons in the middle schools. 

Physical geography could be illustrated by what is to be found m progress in 
any field in the rams and the effects of control and direction illustrated 
and applied to land management 

Question 24 — Attracting CAPirAL.--(o) It is difficult to suggest steps 10 induce 
men with capital to take up farming. 

The chief factors which prevent their doing so are— 

(1) Unreliability of returns, unless protected by irrigation* 

(2) The difficulty of securing suitable single economic areas. 

(3) Lack of agricultural knowledge. 

Many invest in land, bv.t very much fewer do so with the intention of farming 
though, 1 Ihmk, there is more tendency this way than there used to be. 
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I would suggest the shortening of the period of service, required in order to earn 
a pension of men in the Agricultural Service. I think many of these would tend to 
put their savings irto farming, if al'owed to retire with an adequate pension, before 
they were too old. They have the experience which many w th capital lack. Such 
men would prove inva'uable on the areas on which they settled, 

It might be possible also to affoid the sons of men with capital invested in land who 
intend farming after completing their college courses short time appointments under 
Government, so as to acquire that detail and^ business knowledge of farming which 
only d^iily experience can provide Ihese appointments would be on suitable 
Government farms. 

(d) (i) Lack of any real interest in the iirprovement of their estates 

(2) Lack of ability to secure capital at reasonable rates of interest, 

(3) Many improvements on an estate or village demand complete rights so as to 
be effective Under existing conditions of fragme^ted holdings and tenant rights any 
large scale scheme of improvement by the landlord is rendered difficult or indeed 
impossible, on account of the objections raised and the difficulty of getting various 
interests to co-opera* e. 

(4) Lack of sufficient knowledge of land development and hence of the best means 
o carrying out an improvement economically. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note by Mr. R. G. Allan on future cattle-breeding development in 
the Central Provinces and Berar (vide Question 16.) 


Types of work — Breeding may be divided into three distinct types, all of which play 
their part m the present and future improveroent of the livestock of a Province All 
must be included to a greater or lesser extent in any policy o" cattle improvement 

These types miy be classed as-^ 

(а) The improvement of existing more or less established pure breeds. 

{b) The production of new breeds by hybridisation of two recognised t)pes, each 
p'ssessm^ particular characters of merit which it is desired to blend into 
one breed. In this type after the first cross is completed, subsequent 
mating is made between first generation and subsequent generation cross- 
breds. 

(c) Grade hreedtng» — In this form a bull of an established pure breed is utilised 
on cows of non-descnpt parentage, scrub, local or country cows. Their 
only essentials are uniformity of si2<“, healthiness and fecundity The 
product of the first cress is known as the ist grade. The rows of the 
first grade are in their turn served by another bull of the same pure breed 
as was originally used. This is repeated with each generation and within 
3 — 4 generations all the stock — male and female — will become exactly of 
the appearance and character cf the breed of the original bull used This 
last type of breeding is frankly commercial. The object is to make good 
work bullocks or higher milk yielding cows. Which of Ihese predominates 
will depend on the character of the pure breed of the sires selected. It 
must be noted as an essential that in both (^)and (r) the males of the first 
three generations and even longer in the case of (^) are not suited for 
issue as breeding bulls and must be subject to castration Type (c) is, 
however, a rapid method of getting good bullocks or milch cows and even- 
tually good bulls. It IS also easier to manage and cheaper. 

The existing posihon in the Central Peovinces and Berar , — At present the depart- 
ment have— 

(1) A breeding farm at Garhi which handles the Gaolao breed, the ore and only 

really distinctive breed in the Central Provinces and Berar which posses* 
ses any pretensions to what a modern breeder might define as purity. 

(2) A breeding farm atPowarkhera which deals with a pure breed— the Malvi — 

* imported from Central India. 

(3) Three collections of animals, each on a small senile, ai Drug, Bilaspur and 

Chandkhuri. They are based on Chhattisgarhi stock but there has 
also been some admixture of Malvi blood. Policy has been somewhat 
variable and in consequence progress towards the true needs, conditions 
and environment demands ol the tract has not been marked. 

(4) A breeding farm at Telinkben which specialises in Sahiwals. This breed 

originates in the Punjab It is pure. The cows are among the best 
milkers in Ind’a but the males are slow moving, heavy and somewhat 
sluggish animals. 

(5) A small breeding centre at Sindewahi. The policy in the past has been 

somewhat indefinite, but it may be stated to be a herd of somewhat 
impure Umardba extraction sired by a Montgomery bull The policy has 
not been fixed but it may be classed as belonging to the third type (4?), the 
recent intention being to sire each, generation of grades by a Montgomery 
bull, thus building up a herd of Montgomery characteristics. 

(б) A breeding farm at Bograon. This was originally started with the intention 

of breeding the K ham gaon breed Tne Khamgaon animals though they 
may possess certain general features which distinguish them from, for 
instance, what are called the Umardha breed, are not a pure type in the 
sense as applied to the Gaolap^ Malvi or Sahiwal. Several attempts 
were made to secure a pure bull of the type but these failed. It was at 
last decided for lack of another type to breed the cows to a Montgomery 
The intentioiv was like No. $ create a graifeherd of Montgomery 
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^9) A small breeding herd at Khandwa. The foundation cows are Nimari or 
possibly more exactly Niman-Khergaon, as most of the stock m this 
tract has been tainted with the Khergaon blood, an emigrant from 
Indore. These cows aie also sired by a Montgomery. The general 
intention iSj what I have termed, grading and as in 5 and 6 the ultimate 
product would be a Montgomery grade. 

(8) At Adhartal a small experimental herd, the product of a cross between the 

Malvi and the Montgomery. In this case we have something different 
from (5), (6) and (7) as we are here dealing with the first cros sof two definite 
breeds, each possessed of some purity and definite character, &nd not 
with a bull of a pure breed on collections of semi-nondescript cows of 
impure blood, as are represented by tie Umardha-Khamgaon and Niman 
cows at Sindewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa. This small herd is experi- 
mental It IS sn example of “jNew Breed construction and the future 
bull Will be a Malvi Montgomery cross and not another pure Montgomery. 
It may be possible to combine the solid heavy work character of the 
Malvi with the milk producing character of Montgomery female in the 
same breed. 

(9) At the College farm, Nagpur, a small experimental herd in which breed 

making is in progress, mere half-bred Ayrshire- Hansi cows are being bred 
to a Montgomery bull. In this case strong milk characters exist on 
both sides and the object in view, while keeping the above, is to 
combine ihe quick movement of the cross with the climatic and disease- 
resisting character of the Montgomery, thus prcducing a breed of which 
the males will be qu ck moving animals, suited to the Ir.dian climate and 
the females milkers of value. 

In this case as in No. 8 the sires to cover the females of the first generation of 
Montgomery Ayrshire-Hansi will be from the males of the above 
combined strain 

We have thus breeding of type (a), z.e., establishment of herds of existing Indian 
breeds of merit in case® i, 2, 4, at Garhi, Powarkhera and Telmkheri, dealing with the 
Gaolao, Malvi and Sahiwal breeds. Breeding of type (6), the making of new breeds, in 
cases 8 and 9 at Adhartal and Nagpur and work on the lines of type (c)— Grade 
Breeding— in 5, d and 7, 

The type in No, 3 has been less defined. 

In reference to the breeding farms leferred to above the Deputy birector to 
Agriculture in charge of Animal Husbandry is of the opinion, with which I concur, that 
the three breeding farms under No. 3 at Chandkhuri, Drug and Bilaspiir and those 
at Sincewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa are unsuited for breeding purposes, as regards 
size, environment and natural food supplies We do not suggest that these should 
be done away with, but that they should act as dep6ts carrying young stock over a 
certain age till they are rtady for sale sent thence from central breeding farms. It will 
be no more costly than at present, indeed in some respects cheaper and will certainly 
add to the efficiency of the work and the number of marketable stock available. The 
relation of these dep6ts to the central breeding centres is shown later in this note 

Br&cding —In any rational animal breeding policy it is essential that the 

objects to be sought should be clearly defined The object of any breeding is not merely 
an animal or even a good animal but an animal possessing certain definite characters and 
able to transmit these characters to its offspring. The power of transmission is depen- 

™ purity of the bull and increases with each generation of effective breeding. 
The characters of importance ate (i) those vrihich make the animals produced suited to 
the environment, climate and food supplies of the area in which they live and (2) those 
winch tend to endow them with the form and funcnons which render them ot local 
commercial ^^lue. The climate and environment of different tracts are freauently 
distinctive. The commercial demands of one locality differ widely from those of 

Environment and food supplies primarily decide size and ability. A big breed 
would not thrive under the normal conditions of Cbhattisgarhi life. A heavy slow 
moving type would fad in a MHy tract. A big type Is adapted to the plains and an 
ade5(uate food supply. No breeding policy which overlooked the chief essentials of 
environment could hope to be lasting in its effects. 


^ 9 ^ hou ever all. Assuming this pitfall to be avoided, the commercial 
ntility of the ammal, the want of the buyer and the object for which he keeps his animals 
and the type of prooucticn which he expects of them, must be adequately met by the 
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Breeder, if the pure breeder the new breed, he desires to introduce, is to prove'effectiVe 
or popular One centre asks for quick moving bullocks, another desires power and 
vitality rather than speed and a third seeks to make its money by milk and has thus 
on'y a secondary interest in the males of the breed. 

It may be possible to provide a dual purpose breed, one in which we find a work 
cnaractenstjc of the desired type in the male and milk in the female. 

The fact however that the female gues m*lk while the bullock is slow and hervy 
won d not saiibfy the lural farmer whose money depended on the speed with which 
his work at certain seasons could be done A dual purpose mu>t not merely provide 
milk and work , but it must be the right type of work. 

To the dweller far from the city the utility ol the bullock for his work is a much 
more important feature than the mills capacity of the cow, however valuable this last 
asset may be. 

The ualtic of si eking improvement from outside — Because a certain breed oi animal 
or collection of animals of rot^ghly similar type is found in a certain area, it 
does not imply that they are for that reason the best or the most commeicialiy valuable 
type for that particular tract, though they may provide evidence as to what the 
climate will allow or the direct’on to which the commercial needs of their particular 
locality tends 

The improvement of local stock of low purity value from within itself is a very 
slow process# 

The cattle population of the United States, the Argentine or Australia would not 
be what they are today had their stock breeders attem^-tei to work up the local breeds 
Without resource to other countries for pure stock of known value 

Much more rapid and effective results are usually obtained by the introduction of 
a breed which suits the environment and fulfil local commercial needs, but which is 
brought in from another area where purity has been arrived at by more careful attention 
to the art of breeding and by using bulls of this breed to grade up the Iccal t\ pe to the 
higher standard of the introduced breea. 

This is I consider the quickest method ofin?pro\ing the major'ty of the Centrjl 
Provinces and Berar stock. Ihe cattle population of the Province like the human is 
largely emigrant in origin. Very little except the Gaolao breed has an> pretensions 
to purity of extraction 

Specified needs in cattle. — Rural Berar and Western Circle - 

(i) activity and rapidity of action. 

/a) increase of size and weight to meet the gener'il tendency to deeper primary 
cultivat'on. 

(3 , milk in the female as making her worth better care and incteasing her ability 
to nourish her calf. 

Rurpl North Central Provinces— 

(i) capacity for heavy and deeper cultivation. Strength and ability to pull 
more essential than speed 

(^) milk if procurable. 

Rural Southern Circle, Nagpur Divisionjand parts of plateau — 

(1) quick movement with some increase in body weight, 

(2) milk if procurable 

Chhaitisgarh, — A small hardy, well muscled irale suited to the condition of the 
particular climate and food supplies. 

Urban and semi Urban areas in atiy of above— 

( 1} higher milking cows. 

(2) working males, type not so important but tending if possible to the particulaf 
rural needs in its own tiact^as providing a better selling animal. 

Specified needs in breeding centres,-^ These ma; be classed as threefold — 

(i) They must be sufficient in area to piovide for herds of large enough numbers 
so as to yield a cofp of bulls per annum which will admit of distinguish-* 
able imlprovement on the stock of the locality. 
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(2) The conditions as represented by climate, water facilities and grass of 

foddei supplies should be the best procurable, so as to admit of full 
development and to secure the full advantages of the actuil processes 
of correct mating and selection. 

(3) The production of the stock should not entail unnecessiry overhead 

charges, the common defect of small undertakings. 

The extsHng conditions %n velatton to these needs — ia) Cattle,— It tn Ay be ftated 
th t no attention has been given to the essential needs of Berar in the patt bretd ng 
policy. The only herds we find in any ivay associated with this circle are Borgaon 
and Knandvva. In both we find the same type of breeding, * e., grade breeding to a 
Montgomery bull The Montgomery answers the third need as expressed for this circle, 
they also possibly add to the factor ot weight in its application to heavier draft but 
the males of this breed and the eventual character of the grade males of these herds 
are the absolute opposite to the general needs of rural Ber^r, 

Thf Montgomery in shors is not the correct type of pure breed for the establish- 
ment of grade herds in thib particular tract There has been a te» dency to place 
milking ability at too high a value. The average typical Montgonery bullock in 
Berar would be only a shade more valuable than a male buffalo For Berar purpose, 
the Montgomery does not and is not likely to provide a dual purpose animal when 
dual implies speed with power in the male and milk in the female. 

There is in my opinion only one breed m India which would provide rapidly for 
the three stated needs in Berar cattle and that is ihe Hansi-Hassar of the i*un]ab 
Such dS I have seen of its action on local cows is evidence in favour of the grad ng 
it effects in c»'eating a distinct improiement in the work capacity of tie 
progeny Possibly eventually a breed built from the foundations in use in the College 
experimental herd may provide another desirable dual type for this tract 

In the north of the Central Provinces the Malvi breed, now of some years standing' 
at Powsikhera, supplies bu Is which meet the mam need of this tract, f.e , powerful 
but slower draft ability. 

The Montgomery male by itself would not oe effectue 

The experimental atterr^^'t at a new breed at Adhartal by crossing tte Malvi and 
Montgomery may however in time provide the breeder's ideal fo* that area, t,e ^ a dual 
purpose combination of efficient heavy draft and milk, 

In the Southern Circle the Gaolao breed at least for the Working requirements 
oI that tract Here as in Berar the dual purpose type as aimed at m the College 
experimental herd, would find a suitable market, if established. 

^ In Chhattisga^h, the prob'em is difficult There is no use attempting to build 
a big breed fay grading Chhattisgarhi cows with either a Malvi or a Montgomery. 

The climate and food supplies are all against ’such a breed surviving. It is not 
possible to lay hands on an outside pure breed of merit which w thout being too big 
would raise the standard cf the local buPock. The on'y resource is to work with 
Chhattisgarhi materials, a slow and difficult process The problent of feeding plays 
just as big a part as the problem of bi ceding in this tract 

For the Urban areas the Montgomery IS indisputably the best breed to push. It 
may be mistaken to do so in rural areas of the C-entrpl Provinces and Berar but it is not 
so when milk becomes the chief source of profit This herd is being duveloped at 
Teliakhenand already bulls of this breed are being kept for the service of the cows 
near city centres, Buffalo improvement is also desirable m relation to both milk and 
ghi supplies. 

T his survey of cattle needs and the steps taken by the department in the way of 
p-urfe breeding and new breeding show that the steps taken have not been at except 
possibly in reference to the utilisation of the Montgomery to grade Ihe herds at 
Sindewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa, where the value of milk has perhaps tended to 
overshadow the consideration of working efficiency. 

(6) Breeding centres — ^ 

The chief defects of the present farms arp that— 

(i) There are too many centres where actiral calf production is being done, in 
comparison with the existing; ^pe of the work and the output o* stock* 

(*.i) In several cases- thev do not provide the fodder and environmental eonuitions 
essentially linked with breeding. If effective progress is to be expected, 

(ill) The whole breeding and cattle improve r.ent problem of the provinces is 
b^ng tacklO ' on much too small a scale. If progress is to be made 
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whether in providing better bulls for village service or in increasing the 
number of effective work stock to meet the greater demands ot improvino* 
tilla ge standards, or an increase of the milk supply for the betterment 
of the physique of ihe next generation, the present pinprick method of 
playing with the subject must give wav to something which can show 
effective results w'thin the next twenty years, and not within the next 
century 

(iv) Both the Central Provinces and Berar have extensive areas of forest land 
well grassed and watered. the former in its jungles of Mandia, Jubbulpore 
and Sa^goi and the latter in the Melghat which are not being utilised to 
their best purpose in regard to the development of agriculture and from 
which a better return could be derived by the State, if portions were to be 
utilised in an intensive cattle raising policy. The cost of such develop- 
ment in these sparsely populated areas would be small when measured 
in results. 

The proposed policy* — This may be outlined as follows — 

I. The establishment of pure bred herds (class (o) of the first paragraph of this 
note) at— 

(a) Ellichpur using a milk strain of Hansi-Hissar. 

(^) Garhi the Gaolao breed. 

(4 Telinkhen the Sahiwal breed. 

(d) Saugor the Malvi breed 
{e) Pendra the Chhattisgarhi. 

{a) This area should be definitely secured in 1927. The position is discussed in 
another item of the agenda 

(^) and (c) exist already. 

(d) implies the securing of forest land in this district which is understood to be 
easily possible. It is designed to replace Powarkhera and to allow of an extension of 
this breed. The output a*" Powarkhera is at present much too small. There is no 
change m breed 

(e) like (4 t’le securing of land in this area, which I am assured is easy. 

It IS very much better placed than any of the three small farms in this Division as a 
cattle-breeding centre. The change costs practically nothing. 

2 The conversion of the following small cattle farms to young stock depots thus 
adding to the size and productive ability of the central farms under ; — 

(fl) Drug, Bilaspur and Chandkhuri in the Eastern Circle. 

(b) Sindewahi in the Southern Circle 
(4 Borgoan and Khandwain Western Circle, 

(d) Powarkhera in the Northern Circle. 

(rt) would be an extension of Pendra (ib) 

(4 would act as an extension of Garhi (ib) 

(4 would provide extensions to Ellichpur (la) 

{d) The existing pure bred herd here would go to the larger proposed area in 
Saugor (id) and the~ existing farm would depot the young stock thfis increasing the 
potential value of Saugor. 

The running costs and overhead charges of all the above would be reduced and 
the actual productive capacity increased. 

3. The opening out of forest areas (o) in the Melghat for Berar and (b) in Mandia 
for tne north of the Central Provinces. 

The ideal in each area IS the utilisation of about 10,000 acres in each tract in 
block farms of 2,000—2,500 acres each — 

(fl) would consist of local Berar cows and would be sired from Ellichpur, 

(i) of local cows of the North Central Provinces and would be sired by pure Malvi 
bulls frcm the central herd in Saugor district. In the frst instance the 
males produced by both these grade herds [vtrle first paragraph of note, 
class (c)"] would go on the market as bullocks for which there is a big 
demand and later, as purity was attained, they would provide large 
numbers of high grade breeding bulls 

The Bor forest scheme {vide page 2I8) represents a definite example of a 
farm of this type. 1 estimate that 3 to 4 of these are required in each of the above 
tracts though they need not be created in one year. 
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4* Under the class of new breeds [ist paragraph type (6)]— 

(a) A sttiall experimental herd at Adhartal dealing with steps to combine the 
qualities of the Malvi and Sahiwal 

{b) The experimental herd at the College farm working on a dual purpose breed 
for the needs of the south of the Piovince and Berar, Both the above 
already exist 

5* In association with (ic', « ^ , the milking breed of Sahiwal at Telinkheri in that, 
as at Telinkheri, the breeding would be for the provincial needs of all urban and se ni- 
urban areas in the Central Provinces and Berar, the establishment of a buflalo breeding 
herd in Saugor, In this case breeding of type (c), paragraph i, would be used and 
local she-buffalces would be sired by pme Delhi males brought in from outside the 
Central Provinces. 

The area would for convenience of control be situated in proximity to that 
selected for the pure Malvi herd (id) 

Features of the scheme — This scheme if accepted would give — 

(1) Each main tract one effective pure breed central farm supported by one or 

more young pure stock raising depots 

(2) It would provide Berar and the Central Provinces each with grade breeding 

farms on a large scale thus utilising the forest for agricultural purposes. 

(3) It would provide for the early improvempnfc of the milk supply, both cow 

and buffalo, of our urban areas 

It is impossible to lay too much stress on the need of expansion of our cattle-breed- 
ing policy! There has been nothing done in the Punjab m the past of greater value 
to the present stock characters of the cattle of that Province thin the policy which years 
ago decided on the utilisation of the thousands of the then sparsely populated areas 
which constitute the Hansi-Hissar farms of toda;y and which make possible the steady 
improvement of the village livestock district oy district now in progress in that 
Province, 

At the present day with square miles of country at our possible disposal we find 
the Western Circle and the Northern Circle buying their work stock horn outside the 
Province. In the north in particular the Central Provinces is putting money into the 
pockets of the Central India breeders who possess almost a monopoly of supply and 
charge accordingly, while its own areas go unused. 

Th& cost * — This iT outlined in the paper attached to this note. 

The capita! cost in Berar has been estimated at Rs. 65,000. This is on the fair 
assumption that the final possession of 250 acres of Elbe hpur military laud with the 
needed buildings will cost the Province nothing, 

U represents what is wanted as a minimum as regards the area to-day. But I do 
not think we should stop there. I regard it as essential that there should be at least 
two more areas of the type of the Bor forest and that as a Board we should make it 
clear to Government that the interests of agncultuial development in this aiea demands 
this. I may point out that I understand that the Bor forest only bnr<ys in Rs. 500 at 
present per annum to the Forest Department, 

These additional blocks should be earmarked for like expansion. They need not be 
developed for 2— 3 years time but they should be clearly available whenever the time 
comes. Each would require about Rs 30,000 capital. The whole Beiar scheme would 
thurdemand a capita^ outlay of about lakhs to put in on a firm footing, to allow of 
ptovtston of between 30 to 40 pure bred Hansi bulls a year and some 150 to 170 pairs of 
buHo<^s per annum in a few years time giving place under twenty years to a supply of 
300 high grade breeding bulls to say nothing of a supply of cows of reasonable milking 
capacity. ^ 

.*.1. proposal for the Northern Cucle asks for roughly half a lakh of capital now. 
The Saugor centre with its Powarkhera depot will in a few years time be in a position to* 
supply, U this is accepted. Bo pure bred bulls per annum. The grade herds centre as m 
the Melghat, will cost about Rs 30,00a each. As m Berar one should be taken up at 
once and at least two should be determined' on in a year or two yearns time. The total 
for the full scheme would be i lakh ‘ The production would be as in the Melghat. 

In the Southern Circle the present proposal will not imply increased capital cost* 
but the arrangement of a central farm and depot will double the output of first class 
bulls. 
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Under provincial I have placed the two sections dealing with milk production. 
That at Telinkhsri already e'cists and requires no mention. 

There have been frequent requests for steps to improve tne buffalo and the proposals 
now made enable this to be began on a fa«rly large scale at a comparatively moderate 
capital cost 

The total immediate capital cost over the whole Province is only i J lakhs with an 
eventual addition of lakhs for the full development of the Melghat and Mandla 
schemes 

The present recurring expenditure on cattle-breeding is luaicrously inadequate. I 
have myself seen more than thiS total for the Province ter a year spent On a single bull 
bought by the Argentine Republic. 

The proposed scheme, in as far as it is stated on the attached estimate and without 
reference to the further extension in the Melghat and Mandla, calls for double the 
present annual expenditure. At present we can supply perhaps 40 to 50 bulls a year, and 
a number of these as from Sindewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa can scarcely be said to be 
satisfactory breeding bulls. The present scheme to the extent allowed in the estimate 
would permit the supply m four to five years timewhen developed, of four times the num- 
ber of reliable bulls of different bleeds and an outturn of as many as 180 to 200 bullocks 
per annum Each year as it passed would see the standard of these bullocks improve to 
that of particular pure bred sires type an i I maintain that m fifteen to twenty years 
these bullocks could issue as breeding bulls In the event of the full development in these 
forest areas the total bullocks would be about 600 per annum m the immediate future 
and eventually there would be a potential source of high grade bulls tojsayj the extent of 
500 per annum apart from chose provided by the pure bred herd farms and their associat- 
ed depot. 

By the present breeding arrangements* it will take 150 years to improve effectively 
the cattle population of the Province. By the adoption of the proposals* the same results 
can be secured in 25 to 30 years 


Rough Estimate of Cost of New Cattle-Breediag Scheme. 


I.-BERAR— WESTERN CIRCLE. 
A, — Ellichpur Farm. 


Non-recurring Expenditure, Recurring Expenditure^ 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Purchase of 30 Hissar cows 
and bulls. 

8,000 

Pay of menials 

(«) S>ooo 

Fencing for 350 acres ... 

8,000 

Feed and care 

... 8,000 

Repairing, building and 
erecting Superintendent's 
quarters. 

S.ooo 

Building and fencing 

... X,000 

Purchase of tractor, bullock 
and implements. 

8,000 

Purchase of stock 

... 500 

Purchase of motor lorry . 

4,000 

Miscellaneous 

... x,5oo 

iTotal ... 

33,000 


Total ... x6,ooo 


{«) to ploughmen @ Rs. 15 each, 4 milkers @ Rs. iS each, 3 chor»kidari> @ Rs» 14 
each^ 3 coolies @ Rs. 8 each, x tractor man @ Rs. 50 and variable labour Rs« 900* 
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B.-— Graded herd 
Non-recurring Expenditure, 

3 00 cows @Rs. 50 each 
3 Hissar bulls@Rs 500 each ... 
Cost of bullock and implements 
Cattle sheds and godowns 
Quarters for Superintendent and staff 
M iscellaneous water-supply, etc., 

Total 
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Bor Forest (per 2,500 acres). 

Recurring Expenditui e, 

Rs. Rs. 

10.000 Pay of menials ... 3,000 

I 500 Teed and care 10,000 

> 

4.000 Buildings and fencing 350 

8.000 Miscellaneous 750 

6.000 
3,500 

32,000 Total ... 14,000 


C.— Cost of two depots at Borgaon and Khandvva ... 5,000 

Western Circle Total ... 65,000 Western Circle Total ... 3 SjOOO 


II.—NORTHERN CIRCLE. 


A.— 'New Malvi breeding centre in Saugor (1,500 acres)* 
Non-recurring Expenditure, Recurring Expendttwe, 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Cattle sheds and wells 

15,000 

Pay of menials ... 

2,000 

Quarters for Superintendent 

5,000 

Feed and care 

8,000 

and staff. 


One depot at Powarkhera ... 

2,000 



One experimental herd at 
Jubbulpore. 

3>ooo 

Total 

20,000 

Total 

15,000 

B,— Graded Malvi herd : 

Costs as in I-B 

in Mandia 

Rs. 

32,000 


14,000 

Northern Circle Total 

53,000 

Northern Circle Total 

29,000 


III.-^SOUTHERN CIRCLE. 

Rs. 

By increase of existing Gaolao herd at Garhi ... 13,000 

Cost of depot at Sindewahi 3,000 


Total .. 16,000 


IV.-EASTERN CIRCLE. 


Rs. 

By amalgamation of three existing herds into one (site to be 

selected *,200 acres) , 10,000 

Cost of two depots at Rs. each ... 5,000 


Total 15,000 
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V.— PROVINCIAL. 


(Maintenance and breeding of dairy cattle.) 

A.— Maintenance of Tehnkhen dairy farm as at present * 25,000 

B — By improvement of buffaloes (farm of 3,000 acres to be situated 
in Saugor) 


Non-recurnng Expenditure* 


Rs 

Cost of breeding stock .. 7,000 

Cattle sheds S,ooo 

Quarters for staff «. 3,000 

Wells, etc, 2,000 


Total ... 17,000 


Recurring Expenditure, 


Rs. 


Pay of menials 


... 3,500 

Feed and care 


... 5,000 

Miscellaneous 


.. Soo 


Total 

... 7,000 


Summary of Expenditure 




! New Scheme 

Present 

Expenditure 

Recurring, 



Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring 



Rs 

Rs, 

Rs. 

I. 

Western Circle 

65,000 


9,000 

II. 

Northern Circle 

52,000 

29,OCO 


III. 

Southern Circle 

••• 



IV. 

Eastern Circle 


15.000 

10,000 


Provincial * 




V. j 

Total 

1,34,000 

1,27,000 

61,500 

* 
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Oral Evidence* 

S9620. The Chairman l Mr Allan, you are Principal of the Agricultural College 
at Nagpur^ — Yes 

29621, You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to give Would you like to amplify that by any statement at this stage? — 
No, I do not think so 

29622. Would you give the Commission a biief account of your own training and 
past appointments ? — I got my honours training in science at Cam bi idge , after that, 
for three years I was schoolmastering in a science college in Yorkshire. Subsequent 
to that, I went back to Cambridge for about two years and took my Licenciate Degree in 
Agriculture I then worked for some time on one or two farms, and after that I got 
an appointment here I have been Principal of the Nagpur Agricultural College 
since 1907 

29623. I might ask you at this st^ge wnetner you can account for the great interest 
that you have taken in the cattle-breeding problem ^ — I have several friends and 
relations closely associated with catt’e-breeding one way or the other, in my early days 
I was closely associated with them I have in interest in stock breeding, and I have 
worked on it at 'ne college dairy farm 

29624 What IS your staff at the College ^ Have you a deouty ? — No. The staff 
of the Agricultural College consists of seven Assis^'ants. 

29625. Are the officers of the Agricultural Department engaged in research doing 
any teaching in the college? — Dr. Annett takes certain parts of the course in Chemistry 
and Mr. Mehta looks after the Botany of the college as well as his own research work 
in crops. 

29626 Those are the only two who are doing the teaching ?— Mr. Dastur, the 
Mycologist, takes a certain number of classes in Mycology, and the Entomologist, who 
IS an Assistant Entomologist, takes the section in Entomology m addition to looking 
after his own work 

29627 So that the research officers of the department are in close collaboration 
with the work of the college ? — Yes, very much so* 

39628. Is that a satisfactory arrangement ?— Distinctly j it is absolutely essential 
that it should be so. 

29629. What does your own work mainly consist of ?— My own work is to look 
after^the teaching work of the senior students iti the third and fourth years, agricul- 
ture 13 a good deal of it , I have also to look after a little of tne agricultural work of 
the second year. I take bits here and bits there , I do not take the whole course right 
through. I take certain subjectSi agricultural economics with arcounts and costing 
and like matter, for that part of the training I have not got any one qualified except 
myself. 

29630 Is a good deal of your time taken up by office work ? — The ordinary office 
work takes about three hours or so* 

39631. You feel you have got reasonable staff on that side? — Yes, I think so, as 
far as my actual office 15 concerned 

39632. You do not complain of the calls on your own time in that diiection ?— 
No, it IS quite reasonable. 

39633, Are any of your seven Assistants engaged in any research work?— No, 
practically none 5 they are practically sdl teaching Assistants. They have not really 
got time for it 

29634. Are any of them capable of research work, in your judgment ?— No, not 
true research, 

39635, If it were possible, no doubt, you would like to see them in their own time 
engaged in Work cf that sort ? — ^Yes, the staff is very full up with work. The amount 
of work which the staff has got to do is almost excessive in some cases, 

39636, On page 197 of your note of evidence, you make quite plain the nature of the 
Central Body which you wish to see set up, and you suggest measures for financing that 
Body, You say, “ Its working funds could be secured by the levy of a small export 
besSjj ranging from one anna to four annas per dwt. Has it occurred to you that 
fhal wonid mean that export crops would be paying a cess which would be spent on 
OTQps as well as on export crops ?— I have proposed that it should be spent 
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chiefly on the staple crops, except for that section of research which may influence the 
whole lot 

29637 Do you think you can get much, for instance, out of rice by any export ces® 
—No, I do not, 

29638. And you call rice one of the mam staples Yes , a fair quantity is 
exported, specially if we include Burma. 

29639 Do you think that the constitution of the body that you s.iggest here 
would result in a greater pnrt of the membei's of the body responsible for allocating 
funds being technical men ^ — Not necessarily technical, but partly technic >1 I should 
like the body to be selected really by the Government of India. I am looking forward 
to a body that would be permanent, and almost a Government body, 

29640, Do you think there might be difficulty in getting it I may so call it, a bold 
allocation of funds in essential directions by a body consisting mainly of technical 
men? These technical men would be interested, most of them, lu one or in another 
Province, and it might be an advantage for ttem to allocate funds to a particular 
Province for a particular purpose ?— I do not propose the allocation of funds by 
Provinces, they should allocate the funds to the committees or bureaus, who would 
be working on the lines of the Indian Central Colton Committee 

29641 Entirely to the crop bureaus , and you do not anticipate that these crop 
bureaus' would be working m conjunction with provincial organisations and, to some 
extent, assisting provincial organisations ? —They would assist provincnl organisations. 
These would have their representatives, on the bureaux, very much on the lines on which 
the Indian Central Cotton Commiitee is working at present 

29642. You say that theie are two Botanists in this Province at the moment, and 
that the existence of the second one is the outcome of the constitution of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. Is he engaged the whole time on cotton rese. rch^ — He 
.s entirely engaged on cotton research. Mr Yourgman is entirely engaged on cotton 
research and Mr Mehta is paid by the Indian Central Cetton committee, but we 
were to have had two a long time back. Our original staff was to contain two 
Botanists and we want at least two Botanists \ery badly 

29643 Now, on the question of agricultural education) I want to ask you to 
tell the Commission a little about the scheme of education at present given at 
Hoshangibad Is that one of the two vccatioral middle schools that were attempted 
some years ago Yes, we started one at Hoshangabad and the other at Chandkhuri 
and they did not really take on well, particularly the latter, because there was not 
reaJly very much interest in it With regard to the other, the only drawback seems to 
have been that the men who wanted to educate their sons were rather mclmed to 
educate them further than this middle school allowed I Co not say that even then they 
will go on, but there seems to be the possibility of that I think the present school 
has got a very fair ^chance in front of it, except that it 13 very expensive 

29644. What does it cost per pupil? — lam afraid i have not got the figures 
now. 

29645. Perhaps you will get those figures for us ^ — 1 can get them foi you 

29646. Would you say that it is likely that there will be a demand for that 
type of education in other districts of the Province ^ — I understand from wha I hear 
that It IS likely in the Hoshangabad neighbourhood and in the sui rounding districts. 
I understand there is an interest created in the school and other people are thinking too 
of educating their sons on right lines. I do rot think that the figures giving the 
cost per student now w'lll be very valuable because it is just recently that we have 
started the school on its present lines 

29647. The teachers have been through the Agricultural College®— Yes* 
certainly three out of four have been through the College. * 

296^3. You regard that as an important qualification ?- P is absolutely essential? 
at least two men out of every school should be so trained 

29649. Now, on page 203, in answer tc our Question 6 on Agricultural Indebted* 
ness, section (c), you suggest ; The right to mortgage might be restneted to 
limitation of this right to the mortgage being effected thi ugh recogtnised or 
Government controlled land mortgage bairks ”, Hmyc you ever discussed that from 
the legislative or legal angle with any competent people ?— Np* 

29650^ That of course could not help the ordinary ©ccupancjr tenant who wculd 
still be without any right of mortgage, would he not ?— Yes# 
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2 g 6 ^i, Unfortunately an important part of the cultivators in this Province are 
all occupancy tenants, are they not ?—Yes, a large percentage. 

29652 I have read with great interest and I am sure my colleagues also have 
the no on ^Future Cattle-Breeding De’oelopTrent in the Central Pto'Oinces and Berar 
which embodies your own views The difficulty at the moment, I take it, is that the 
money for any such comprehensive scheme is not available^ — Yes, I hope there 
will be money. We have been contribuMng very heavily towards the Famine 
Insurance Fund in tnis Province and if they did not demand quite as much in annual 
payment to this Insurance Fund we might get on with the work. 

29653 Do you attach great importance to the improvement in the breeds and 
in the p-actice of animal husbandry 9 — Yes, I think each man who is going to start 
breeding should really breed bullocks rather than breed bulls I think it is much 
better that money be invested in grading up local cows with the object of producing 
good working bullocks. 

29654. One of the difficulties of the situation at the moment appears to be to 
persuade the cultivator to give the cow any food. The cow appears in seasons of 
shortage to suffer the worst, as a result of ivhich of course the calf suffers too?— 
I think that if the cow produced plenty of milk it would not be made to suffer so 
much, and w'ould get a good supply of food. 

^9655* Probably you attach importance to an increase in the consumption 
milk and milk products by the cultivators as a valuable addition to their diet — 
Yes, certainly. 

29656 For the vegetarian population it is almost essential that some milk 
products shou’d be consumed to complete the diet? — Yes j it undoubtedly helps 
the diet. 

29657. Yon point out, on page 208 of your answer to Question 33, three 
groups for whose needs an Agricultural College under a University should provide 
I want to ask you whether you see any signs of a demand from either group (1) or 
group (3) Yes ; under group (i) I have a hope that there is going to be a demand. At 
present in the first year I have got at least six or seven men whose holdings or land 
possessions run to about 1,000 acres. 

29658. And their intention is to go on with the business of cultivation ?— Yes 
that is the present intention, the intention as told me. But I am afraid that is what 
the students generally tell me when they first want admission. Each student starts 
with the intention of farming his own land , but his association with land, if analysed » 
will be found not infrequently to be but 20 to 25 acres. It is not worth while to study 
in the College for four years in order to go and cultivate a farm of 30 acres. I look for 
men who want to get back and cultivate or manage their estates and who have large 
holdings, so that if they do not want service or they do not get employment, at any 
rate they have got a job to go to. 

29659 Is there any sign of a demand for training people as managers?— I ge^ 
requests for such men My difficulty is that all the better men are absorbed by the 
department and you cannot expect a young man just out from the College to look 
after a big estate, I give them three or four years’ practical work in the College 
course, but that does not keep them fully in touch with farming. 

29660. Do they get any training at all in the economic and commercial side of 
farming?- In the College course they get training. There is a regular course of 
agricultural economics as far as you can call anything agricultural economics. 

29661. Nothing but experience is able to provide the power of management ? — 
I agree. 

29662. You may be able to pass examinations, but something more than that is 
necessary when you are left with a 300 acre farm on your hands ?— Yes. 

29663 On page 209 of your answer to Question 23, you give your views as 
to the services that rural and middle school education should give to the public# You 
think it is the case that the centre of the d.ifficuUy lies 10 the teacher ? — ^Yes. 

29664. Is he paid enough to attract the right type of man ?— I very much 
doubt It. 

29665. Has he been tiained Yes , there are trairing schools, but I do not 
think they are trained in this direction of rural life or agricultural life. 

* See pages an— 219. 
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29^66. That is what I expected you to say. Do you think it is possible for a 
man to give, for instance, helpful nature study classes unless he be either greatly 
gifted in that direction or particularly trained ? - 1 think so ; he must be largely 
gifted* 

29667. It is not a very easy thing to do, is it? — No. 

29668. Have you any views about adult education ? — My own view about adult 
education is simply the extension of demonstration work carried on by the department ; 
that seems to me to be the only way really to educate the farmer from that point 
of view, 

29669. That IS technical education ? — Yes. 

29670. Have you any views about general adult education P — None, except such 
as can be done by the help of lantern lectures or cinema demonstrations. 

29671. Have you ever thought about the future of female education in this 
country ? — No, I have not, 

29672. Women have now got the vote, have not they ? — ! bslieve so. 

29673. Like the small cloud on the horizon no larger than a man's hand, that nr’ay 
grow, may it not? — Yes. 

29674. Sir Hen y Lawrence' Do you think the relations of the Agricultural 
Department with the officers of the Revenue Dep-^rtment are sufficiently close? — 
I think So in this Province , we find no difficulty in getting things done by revenue 
officers , the District Officer is always willing to help , of course it varies a lot some 
District Officers are more active than others, but 1 do not think I have heard of any 
really great difficulty. Occasionally there is difficulty m the lower grades , but as far 
ai the senior officers of the Revenue Service are concerned, I do not think the depart- 
ment has really had any difficulty in getting their assistance when it was required. 

29675. Do they ever take any interest in the research work done m the College^ 
Do they come and visit the College ? — No. 

29676. Has it been the practice here to give revenue officers of any grade any 
training at all magi icultural matters? — Yes, some years ago we had a sort of short 
course of about six \\eeks or eight weeks for young officers of the Indian Civil Service, 

29677. Only the Indian Civil Service, not the Provincial Service ^—Subsequently 
there was a sort of general course given here, partly in revenue matters, in which a few 
agncultural lectures were included , that did include some Provincial Service officers. 

29678. Are those courses still in existence ?— ‘Yes, I suppose they are. We had 
one about a year ago , they do not come c.n regularly , they con'e on in spasms, 

39679. It IS not annual ? — No, no*" exactly annual , it is more like every second 
year. Agriculture plays a part only in that a certain number of lectures on soils, crops, 
implements and things of that sort, are given , it is very limited. 

29680. How many officers attend these lectures I think last time there were 
about 15 or 20 or something like that, 

29681. How long does the cource last ^ — About 3 weeks. 

29682, Do you think it does any good in opening the minds of^ revenue officers to 
the work that the Agricultural Department is doing ? — Yes, I think it does ^ I think H 
might with advantage be longer, but it certainly has that effect. 

25683 But it has never stimula'ed any officer sufficiently to cau^»e him, to come 
and see what you are doing ?— No, I do not thmfc I have ever seen one walking round 
on his own account to see what is happening 

29684. Str Thomas Middleton . I think you have had longer experience in a single 
institution than almost any officer new engaged .n education in India I thmk so, yes, 

' 29685. 'What have you got to say about the general quality of the students entering 
the College ? dHave ycu noticed m the twenty ye? rs any marked change in the quality, %,e , 
comparing the best that you met m 1907, with the best cf the present time ’—No, I 00 
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not think I have really noticed any marked change 5 we had some very good men in the 
early years, and then we had a period when we had rather poor quality , latterly on^ of 
my chief reasons for getting affiliated with a University was the hope of getting hold of 
men of a be’ter stamp. In the early stages the majority of men in agricultural 
colleges were distinctly poor, men who might have passed the third class Matriculation, 
but latterly we h^ve had far more men of hrst and second grade Matriculation 

29686. That has been the result of affiliation ? — Yes, I think it has been stimulated 
by sffiiiation, certainly, 

29687. What was the entrance standard originally when you took up your work 
here , ivas it Matriculation standard No, it was a supposed Matriculation standard , 
It was really a college entrance examination standard , men who had passed the 
Matricubtion were accepted , men vvho had not passed the Matriculation were given an 
exammaticn A certain percentage were non-mafnculates. Nowadays, of course the 
non-matriculates are put to the two-year course of the College. 

29588 What proportion of the students at present are non-matriculates ? — At 
present in the College I should think it is about go per cent who have matriculated , the 
total of the certificate class m both the first and second year comes to about 16 students 
out of about 115 altogether. r 

2u68p. Has the question of making the Intermediate stage the entrance standard 
come on the horizon ? — It has come on the horizon, but not very strongly ; I am not 
very much in favour of it in some ways ; my general idea in agriculture is to get the 
student v^hen he is comparatively young If he goes off for two years science I am rather 
doubtful about his coming back with any enthusiasm to the land. xMy practice in the 
agricultural com se in the College has always been to have a considerable amount of 
agiiculture in the first two years ; in the second two years I do not have quite so much 
field agiiculture but I have rather more laboratory work. I always give them agricul- 
ture to begin with, and then on that I superimpose the more scientific part of the course. 
I once tried having science first and agriculture later, but that did not work , I lost all the 
boys who had any chance of being farmers ; they were all eliminated on the chemistry 
and botanical part. 

29690. About what a^e are the students when they come to you, having passed the 
Matriculation ?— They ranged anywhere between about 18 and 20. 

29691. Have you any views as to the teaching of agriculture in high schools so 
as to make agriculture a subject for Matriculation P That has often been suggested 
to us ? — I am nut all m favour of agriculture as a school subject. Any agriculture 
taught in schools at any rate up to the middle school standard, ought not to be 
taught as an examination subject. Once you get it taught as an examination subject 
it means that the teacher will simply cram up from a text-book or something of that 
sc-t, and the boys will not really know anything. We use to teach it from Fuller's 
Primer at one time in some of our schools, but they merely learned Fuller's Primer by 
heart and did not know much aoout it. 

29692 That IS to siy, frem the pome of view of agriculture it is not desirable. 
Looking at it Trom the other poll t of View, the effect on education in other subjects 
what have you got to say ? I am thinking of the crowding of the curriculum for the 
Matriculation ?— 1 think the curriculum is pretty well full at present. 

29693. Is It not overcrowded at the present time ?— Yes, I should think so I do 
not think it can possibly carry another subject We have xn our high school courses 
an agricultural botany course laid down as one of the voluntary subjects,’ but up to 
date it has not been developed in any high schooL ^ 

29694. On page 196 of your note you say that the work of the first description 
should be financed from a central source. Do you mean wholly or partially P— Partially 
I do not think Local Governments can entirely avoid part of that expense I think 
it must be remembered that if the research is developed the Local Governments exten- 
sion expenditure will increase, so that they meet their part of it. ' ^ 

29695. Had you formed any view as to what “ partially ’* meant : what percentage 
should come from other sources P— No, I cannot say 1 have gone into detail of that 


^9696.^ But you recognise that it might be quite a variable percentage ’—Yes 
soaje Provinces are much poorer than others, 

8,^7. The scheire for cattle-breeoing has been referred to, and it has been Domted 
ortit that one of the great difficulties, perhaps the chief difficulty m cattie-breeding ifl 
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this country, is the neglect of the cow. You stated that when covv^ give milk they aie 
well fed ? -That is my experience round Nagpur , when the cow ib giving a good yield 
it is well fed 

29608 A particular cow may be lucky, it may have been pioperly fe 1 from 
birth , It may then be picked up by a milk seller and continue to be well fed But 
what happens in districts where the cows are not selected by milk sellers , is any 
attempt made to supplement the gfa2ings There is not very much attempt, it is 
done here and there, but commonly I should say they depen 1 on what they can pick up. 
There 's some stall feeding in Berar with a certain amount oijuar kadbi* 

29699. In Berar, where there are very few grazings, tfhe cattle could njt exist 
without some stall feeding?— No. 

29700. Your scheme aims at grazing tracts in the north of the Province? — My 
scheme aims at large areas of forest Ian 3 which, I think, could be more satisfactorily 
utilised in this way , the forest is not by any means fully giazed. 

29701 You aim at getting a larger and more rapidly developing sire ?— Yes. 

29702. The object being that it should transmit its qualities to its offspring The 

general quality of the cows in these grazing tracts has been fixed by the natu'-al con- 
ditions. What IS to happen if you suddenly introduce improved sires and find yourself 

with more rapidly developing calves but with no improvement in the natural food 

supply ?— Of course it is the food supply that is the great difficulty. 

29703. That is the limiting factor ? — Yes. 

29704. So that it is of ve-y little use starting to improve the stock until you 
improve the conditions under vihich the stock live ? — That is a little pessim.stic , con- 
ditions are not equally bad everywhere , they are bad possibly in the nee tra^t where 
there are far too many animals on th* common grazing grounds ; but in other parts 
they are of quite good size. 

29705. We know there are such tracts , we have seen them^ though not in the 
Central Provinces where we have only been in Chbattisgarh ?— You have not seen 
our best. 

29706. Is not any attempt now bemg made by propaganda or otherwise, to 
increase the growing of fodder crops ?— No. I cannot say really that we have gone 
very far in the propaganda and growth of fodder crops# We have had a certain 
amount of ensilage experiments shown in the district. 

29707. Do you see any source in these grazing areas from which a sufficien 
supply of fodder for the dry season could be secured ?— There is plenty ot grass in 
the forest areas which could of course be baled but up to date, though it has been 
tried several times, there has never been any sale for the grass. 

29708. Your hope is that, if you produce bulls and introduce some more Valuable 
strain of cattle, a demand will arise for existing supplies? — I do not think there is 
any lack of grass in the Province stall During the War any amount of grass was 
taken away without affecting the total stock m the Province. 

29709. Would it be possible to do anything wuh ensilage m these areas ?— There 
IS a possibility of ensiling grass like spear gra s in certain pans. But I think 
ensilage really comes to be effective when you are dealing with a dairy industry rather 
than when you are dealing with work bullocks, and I doubt whether we can say that 
it has proved economical for a man at present to grow a crop of juan purely for the 
sake of fodder or for putting it into a silo. 

29710 I was thinking of the ensiling of natural grasses, not for dairy cattle but 
to increase the flow of milk where you are attempting the breeding and roaring of 
better young cattle ?— Any one who has started breeding farm:» in the areas could 
easily silo spear grass and in fact it has been done wuh success. Prooably that is the 
best way of using it. 

29711. Sir Heft fy La^mrencB' In what month would that have to be cut ?— About 
September. 

29712. The people are then busy in their fields ? — ^They are not then so active 
as they become later. September would be rather wet. It would be out of the 
question to do it in October aS everyone is busy otherwise* iThat is why so much of 
oat grass gets d^y. ^ 
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^97^3* Could ensilage be made in pit silos at that period in these grazing 
tracts P—I think so if the site were tairly nigti. 

29714* Sir Thomas Middleton ; Under General Education, you begin by saying 
that advance in agriculture in this country depends on the education ot the bigger 
landowners* to a sense of their responsibilities as landlords. Have you, in the period 
during which you have been in the Province ^ noticed an advance in that respect Noj 
I cannot say that I have, I have got to know a large number of men who are 
intere'sted in land, who are landowners but I do not think I could put down in black 
and white that I have seen it increased. 

2971 c. You hope that these students to whom you have referred will in the 
future assist in this particular object Yes. There are some who simply use their 
villages as sources of income through moneylending and who have no real interest in 
the Village at all* I think my&elf that they are not educated by experience and that is 
the real cause. 

29716. You think that there ought to be more examples of good farming ^^—Yes, 

29717. And that leads you to suggest that the period of service of your district 
staff should be shortened ’ — Yes 

29718. At any rate that they might be permitted to retire on proportionate 

pension ? — Yes, retire at a time when they feel fairly active and can start on their own 

farming. We have got one or two such examples. 

29719. li they made a success of the venture you think they would be more 
usefully employed from the point of view of the State thaa even as Distiict Officers p— . 

Yes. 

29720. They could weP be spared ?— Yes, because by the time these men go 
through, say, twenty years^ service, there would be plenty of other men coming along 
behind them. lam certain that it would be a distinct help Tf some encouragement 
were gii-en, I am all for encouraging the senior staff of the department to settle down 
as farmers, and, once they settled down in the villages, I think myself that a great 
many cf them would take to their own farming 

29721. Dr. hyder ; You diVxde research into two parts, general and local. 

I would ask you to look at the scheme which you have outlined. Do you not think 

there would be a tendency for all research to become entirely Central and for local 
research to disappear Since the finarcing would be in the hands of the Central 
Body, people in the Province would say Well, let us save some money here and 
push these schemes over to the central financing body® — I did not think of that. 
When I said ‘general^ I really referred to research on the lines of the mam staples 
of the country. For instnrce, we have a good deal of orange cultivation, and I 
consider that a certain amount of horticultural work could be done in the improve- 
ment of that crop. I do not think that would be work for a central body of research 
Oranges grow under particular soil and particular conditions and there are vanpus 
sorts of oranges. 

29722. Well, that point simply occurred to me when I read your note I did 
not suggest here really that all research should be carried on in certain centres. 
I imagine that each department would have to carry on its research very much as 
it is doing now, but it financial and other assistance could be given than that would 
be all to the good. 

29723. Would you like to have ab you say a Minister, that is a member ot the 
Governor-General’s Council P—Yes, I meant to say a single Ministry for Agriculture. 

29724. Would you rather have that money for research in agriculture than for 
the post of a member with his secretariat and all the other paraphernalia attached? — 
I had not thought of that, I had only thought of the man, but I would certainly prefer 
the money rather than the Secretariat and the staff. 

29725* W hat is the total area which you have under ground-nut ? I understand 
that it 13 only about 30,000 ?— Yes, I think it is about that. But it is expanding, 
and I consider that it is going to expand on a very big scale. By next year, I think 
will be double. 

Wo^ It millets f-— It would displace cotton to begin with, 

felt ji^ag to be more profitable ?— Yes, it is going to be more prefitaWe. 

M*. R, G. ^ ‘ 
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associate that question with the question of the pig nuisance. The inferior millets 
and pulses are associated w‘th rather more jungly tracts and there you come up against 
the pig trouble which is the chief trouble in this Province 

2Q729. $29 Henry Lawience , Are there fewer pigs in the cotton areas? -Yes, 

I think so. 

Mr W%lh : Do you think that the members of the Agricultural Service 
in this Province have sufficient msifirht into the working of the Revenue Department. 
In the course of their training for instance, do you think they get such acquaintance 
with the working of the Revenue epartmen*- as they ought to have? — No. 

* 29731 1 was thinking particularly of the granting of ictccavi which is done almost 

entirely by the Revenue Department W mid it be of any assistance to them P — 
Yes, 1 think it would be of great help if there was a httle more of tha. sort of things. 

29732. To take another instance. Supposing in the course of the settlement 
Operations, if a member of the Agricultural Service could be detailed to woik tor 
a short time in a settlement, he might be very valuable to the Settlement Officer 
from the point of view of his agricultur.il knowledge and he might also pick up a 

f ood deal of the work in connection witn the land revenue system in the Province? — 
agree wr h you. 

29733. the ^a;ia of ParlaHm*^d%\ that through lack of staff sufficient 

investigation into horticulture and vegetable growing is not carried out ? -Yes, 

29734. May I know to what extent you require it to be supplemented ° — We 
could certainly do with a real expert in fruit-growing. We want somebody who 
would be able to devote his whole time to this question, I should certainly think 
that our orange cultivation would be very much encouraged if we could have the 
services of an expert W'ho wouH devote his whole tune to it We devote practically' 
no attention to vegetable cultivation or fruit-growing. Anything v\hich is done at 
all IS done by the Deputy Director of Agriculture who cannot, of course, gue that 
amount of attention which 'S absolutely essential 

29735 What would an expert horticultdriat cost per year ? I do not think that 
he ought 10 cost much ^—l should think that he ought to be a fairly well paid man. 
He ought to get about the pay of an Imperial Officer. 

29736 vVouldyOu require demonstrators and also places where they could 
conduct their experiments ?— Yes , we have got w'i'ite land, it is pojsible for us to 
develop that as there is much scope. 

29737* Some demonstration work would be necessary ^ Yes, but that would 
not be a separate thing 1 should think that the officer, if appointed, would be more 
in the nature of a research officer in a sense. He would work with the Deputy Durectors 
of Agriculture and obtain their assistance. 

3073^' You say the appointment of Agricultural Eilgireer is only recent and that 
this officer has since resigned on account of the unsatisfactory conditions of his service 
Has the whole th ng closed down ? — Not closed down , it is simply resting on its oars 
so to speak , we are waiting for another Engineer in other words. This ^Engineer left 
I think largely because he did not consider his conditions of pay were satisfactory* 
He was not on the same cadre as the rest of the agricultural officers, and, as he was 
not entitled to overseas pay and free passages he considered he had a grievance. He 
wanted to be on the same general level as the rest ot the department, I personally 
agreed with him because 1 consider that an Agricultural Engineer is just as important 
an expert as a Chemist or a Botanist 

29739* Is any force being brought to bear on the Government to re-appoiat 
him ? — As far as I know we have not done so. He is going to be replaced but I do 
not know what steps have been taken in this direction 

29740 Is there a sufficient number of schools in which to train teachers of nature 
study? — I honestly do not think that there is any place which can train them in nature 
study. There are normal schools of course where they have a certain general txamxng 
in nature, I suppose, In my opinion* nature study is an extraordinarily difficult subject 
to teach j it is a question of selecting the right type of man to do it. 
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During your experience have you found many people who take interest in 
such things?* — No, I cannot say I hare found very many. 

29742, Do people of iuch qualifications have any special pay or concessions given 
to them as an impetis?— I do not think any special pay or concessions aie given to 
them. 

29743. Are there -.ny available at all?— I think there are one or two men who 
have a fair idea of things I think there are one or two in the normal school. The 
student who comes from the Agricultural College has a better chance of being a good 
teacher than anybody horn the Science College or any other college. My own opinion 
IS that teachers of nature study in rormal schools should be largely recruited from the 
Agricultural Colleges 

29744. Do you think enough is done in the Agricultural Colleges to create, to 
some extent at lea^t, an interest in this sort of nature study?* — It is not the 30b of the 
Agricultural College to tram nature-study lecchers. 

2974c. At least to open their eyes, I mean ?*— Yes Teachers who are in touch 
with country life and with crops and grasses and weeds and so on would be able to 
help them to teach other people 

29746. For field demonstration work, do you think there is enough staff at 
present ?*— No, only about half the staff there ought to be. 

29747. What IS the present rumber ? — About 83. 

29748 Are they all properly qualified people? — Yes, they gre all men who have 
bfcen through the Agricultural College, some of them have taken two-year Certificate 
course and some the Diploma course which preceded the present Degree course ► 

29749. Over what area are the present men spread ? — Over the whole Province. 
One n an has roughly 300 or 600 villages or something like that. No one man^ of 
course, can deal successfully with 500 or 600 villages, 

29750 Sir James MacKenna* - With reference to the fi nancing of central research j 
I see that, like -a large number of witnesses who have mad ea similar recommendation, you 
^suggest the levying of a small export cess. Now, the incidence of a cess on the crops 
exported would be very uneven For instance, a cess on Burma rice would come to as 
much as a cess on all the ocher exports put together. Do you not think it would be 
more equitable to have an acreage cess on crop area?— I have not thought out the 
details, I made my cess a Varying figure because of the variation on the amount of 
export. For a large export the figure would be smaller, while the cess would be larger 
for a smaller and probably more valuable crop, 

29751. That point occuired to me when thinking of the position in Burma. You 
have not thought it out ?— I have not thoutht it out from the point of view of acreage. 

I thought of it as probably being paid by the man who bought it. It would be such 
ft small sum that it could not make n uch aifference in the price to the consumer 
whereas the other, method would mean additional work to the revenue officer in 
collecting one d.nna or so per acre. 

would cot like me Ic take you into the further financial implications 
of the ads^gerate?— No. ’ 

^ 9753 * Assuming either n ethod for raising th*s money were adopted, either an 
^export cess or an acreage rate, bow would you like a scheme by which the collection 
was provincial, and a percentage of it was eaimarked, by the goodwill of the Provinces, . 
for central research, the balance being devoted to their own agricultural, veterinary and 
co-operative movements or would you prefer to have the whole thing pooled aUd 
ftdmittistered as a central fund?- I would piefer the whole thing to be pooled and 
administered by the Government of India. 

29754 - Speaking to you as a senior officer ,- 1 would like to know your opinion with 
.Regard to the recruitment of Agricultural Engineers, 1 see there have been many 
in the post of Agricultural Engineer in most Provinces Do you think the 
’ 481 that these men have generally been recruited on special scales of pay and 
and they have been enticed away by more attractive pay 
by private firms ? - Yes, that has sometiiing to do with it. I know there was a 
leeliuf tl^y were nob treated like the other officers in the department. 
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297 SS* What 5 s your view? Do you think they should be on the cadre of the 
department ?— I think so, most distinctly. In the early days they were recruited in a 
haphazard way, and some of them were more of the type of mechanics, and could 
hardly be on the same cadre but now I think if you want a really good Agricultural 
Engineer he should be ou the cadre and recruited in the same way as the other officers 
of the department. 

2975f5, Prof Gangulee You are a senior and experienced officer in the Central 
Provinces and you have been in service for twenty years. I should like to ask you what 
definite change or changes you have noticed in the methods of cultivation during that 
period ? — It varies from tract to tract If you go, for instance, to the cotton tract, you 
will find a considerable increase in deeper cultivation work than there used to be. For 
example, you will find a large number of inversion ploughs in operation, and things of 
that kind, but in the wheat tracts one does not notice much difference in the methods 
of cultivation The crop cultivation is a little deeper than it was, and in certain parts 
of the country ordinary broadcasting of seeds is giving way to line sowing Those are 
the chief variations in cultivation 

297S7* These changes that you just mentioned are generally due to the activities 
of the department ?— Yes, to a great extent they are undoubtedly due to the activities 
of the department. In fact, a considerable amount of demonstiacion and pressure has 
been required to secure their adoption. 

29758. Am I right in thinking that your department, through its propaganda 
work, has been able to create confidence among the cultivators ? — I think so, whcre- 
ever we get in touch with them, but we are only in touch with a small number 

29759. You rightly emphasise the need for further demonstration and propaganda 
work, and you s?y here the most effective term of agricultural education in its widest 
sense at present is actual demonstration and propaganda work among the adult 
agricultural population of the Province. Do you think «uch a step would have a very 
important effect on the higher agricultural education that you are giving here?— No- 
What I feel is that if these people were educated to find out there was some advantage 
in better methods, they would be more inclined to think it worth while to get their sons 
educated at any of these schools which may be started on the same lines as the schools 
at Hoshangabad 

29760. Agricultural education might be more popular if there were more effective 
demonstrations^ — If we increas^^d the number of demonstrations, yes. If you compare 
the conditions today with the conditions prevailing twenty years ago when the 
Agricultural Department practically did not exist (such as »t was, it was very feeble), 
^you will find the people nowadays show greater interest in agricultural education than 
they used to Nowadays we have a very much wider influence than we had, and that 
IS largely the result of agricultural demonstration work These two things go hand in 
hand 

29761. Is it your opinion that the landlords, the malguzar and the general 
public fully appreciate the effect of demonstration and propaganda work dope by the 
department ? — No, 1 do not think they appreciate it as they might. 

29762. You mean as much as they ought to ? — Yes. Here and there, however 
you find big landlords taking corsiderable interest in it. 

29763 You are no doubt aware of the evidence given by some witnesses before 
the local Retrenchment Committee in 1922^— Yes. 

29764. That Committee wanted to lay their axe on the demonstration and 
propaganda work of your department ? — I remember something about that, 

29765. How can you explain this trend of the evidence c£ the witnesses who 
came before the committee in 1922 if you say that the public of the Province are 
to a certain extent impressed with your demonstration and propaganda work? — Perhaps 
we have impressed the people who are working in the fields more than the kind Of peopfe 
who give evidence before committees, '1 hey belong to different clashes. One man 
comes to give evidence and another man lives in his village and it is the latter man 
whom we touch, 

29766. You have had experience cf the Agricultural College before its affiliation to 
the University, Now that it has been affiliated to the Nagpur ifniversity, what changes 
do you find?— It has been affiliated for only a year and a half or two years, I cannot 
say that I see any enormous change, beyond^ that I see a greater tendency to join 
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the colle^ e, to begin with. There has been an increased number of applications for 
admittance to the College, probably two to three times more thin formerly. 

39767 It has therefoie had a raarKed effect^— It has had this effect, that it has 
increased the number of students seeking admittance, it gives a stamp, and a Univer- 
sity stamp IS different from a diplo iia in agriculture, and after all it is more valuable 
in many directions, 

2976S Who are the members of the Faculty in Agiiculture r— They are heads of 
the sections of the Agricultural College and about three outside gentlemen, who 
are landowners 

29769. That constitutes the faculty? — Yes; it is a small faculty of about ten 
or twelve. 


29770 You do not have any post-graduate training here ? — No, no pnst-graduate 
training in the University. 

29771. It IS a two years’ course ?—No , it 15 a four-years’ course, 

29772. For two years you give a certificate ?— Yes. 

29773. And after four years you give a diploma ^ — No, a degree 

29774* You have stated here that you attach a good deal of importance to 
practical training Before referring to that 1 want to ask you one or tvo questions on 
theoretical training, Take> for instance, agricultmal chemistry , do you follow any 
particular text-book?— No, we do not follow any particular text-book. 

29775, Do you follow any text-book ir* botany ? — We have no standardised text- 
books any where in the College. The text-b ok*, which we suggest are the ones which 
the studeuts may look at. In agriculture, for motance, I direct them to sucn books as 
should be read, but there is no text-book on agriculture in the College. 

29776. Not even m agricultural economics ? — No. 

29777. Apart from the practical work that the students do on your college farm 
do you have any arrangement to give then working facilities on Government 
farms ?— No. Do you mean after they fin'sh their course ? 

29778. Do they have any practical work on Government farms as part of their 
training ?- We give them about 10 to U hours’ training a week in practical agriculture 
during the first two years and 6 to 7 hours’ training a week in the last two years. We 
have no fixed period of training on a Government farm. 

^ 9779 * , the question of economics, is there any method of farm costings 
introduced in your experimental work ?— Yes , cultivation records, accounts and things 
of that sort are kept. 


29780. Are these accounts kept by the advanced students themselves P -No the 
students have not got to do anything gf the kind you refer to. 

29781. Do your students visit other institutions ^ — The second year students go 
round to one of our sugarcane farms , the third and fourth year students also go out on 
a short tour of the farms each year ' ^ 


29782. Do they go to Cenmbatore or 
went to Poona this year for a change, but 
areas. 


Pusa?— The third and fourth year students 
they generally go out to some of our own 


29783. You confine your visits within 
it is a question of finance. 


the limits of the Central Provinces ?— -Yes ; 


29784. Do they visit any of the irrigation works of the 
were down m your rice tract, they went out to the Mahanadi 
bat it is net a regular visit. 


Province?— When they 
irng.vtioa works there, 


29785. You do not make it a sort of annu«il 


a part cf a regular 


p^ramme ?- No, it would add too much to the expenses of touring We useli 
hahre a fair amount at one time, but we had it letrencled anH n. -a ^ H 

rWenchment was cutting down the amount of money that cculd be 
WaiSuB advantage increase it at the present d%r. ^ 
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29786 It would be an advantage for an agricuttural graduate to know soniething 
about the Irrigation Department and their activities?— Yes , we could give him that 
knowledge by means of lectures Ido not know whether he would learn much by 
looking at water flowing over a weir 

29787. Do the students visit your chief marketing centres, for instance, the 
cotton or rice marketing centres at Akola, Nagpur, Ra pur ?— No ; we have not made 
much of taking them round these marketing centres. 

29788 What precisely go you teach them when you teach them agricultural 
economics ?— That is rather wide 

29789. What are the general subjects you deal with?— I deal with the manage- 
ment of land, labour, sources from which capital is derived, a combination of these 
factors, production, and the gene-al question of the distribution and marketing of the 
crops, 

29790. You have already told us about the short course that you have here for 
the subordinate revenue officers ?— Originally, the course was for senior officers, not 
for subordinate officers 

39791, It was not for subordinate revenue officers?— No , it is only latterly that a 
certain number of them have been included for the course. 

29792, At the present time, do I understand that there is no arrangement whatso- 
ever to give this course to the subordinate revenue officers ? — There are no real pucca 
arrangements ; there is not an annual course or anything of that kind 

39793* And neither is there sny arrangement for the co operative officers, the 
Circle Officers? — 'I'here is nothing beyond the fact that we occasionally give lectures 
to them when they have their own meetings j to give a few lectures at their gatherings. 

29794, I think you have a number of teacher training schools in this 
Province ? — Yes, we have the normal schools. 

29795, Do those teachera pay a visit to your farm ?— Occasionally they do so j 
the students in the normal school m Nagpur do so, and in other places, when they are 
near to another Government farm they go there, In most places where we have a 
Government farm there is a normal school. 

^ 29796. If suitable ^hort courses could be arranged, do you think you have adequate 
facilities in your College for training the co-operative officials, the normal school 
students and the subord nate revenue officers?— We should have to increase the staff , 
at present my staff is fully worked. 

29797. Given the staff, you can do it?- Yes, 

29798. Have you a college council ?— No. 

29799. Does the teaching staff often meet? — Very rarely , they do not meet 
officially. 

29800 What fundamental research is being earned on in this institute in Nag- 
pur ?— Investigation of the soil, soil moisture, and nitrates. 

29801. In Pusa, Dr Harrison is engaged in some of the problems; I want to know 
whether you are carrying on any fundamental work here which is not being earned on 
in the Central Institute at Pusa?— I am sorry I do not really know in detail what they 
«re carrying on at Pusa. We are not in very close touch with Pusa ; we do not have 
mueh to do with them 

39802# About your suggestions for a central organisation, would you agree with 
me that the activities of other departments such as the Departments of Co-operation, 
Educ.ition, Public Health and Irrigation, have a direct bearing on the agricultural 
progress of India?— ‘Centainly the Veterinary Department and the Co-operative De- 
partment have. 

29803, You would include irrigation ?— Yes, 

29804, Would you not include, for instance, the Education Department That 
would make practically every department of Government; they are all working for the’ 
same end. You would make it too big if you include ail that. 

29805* You would include the Co-operative, Vetennary and Irrigation Depart- 
ments; and you think that tj^se three departments have a direct beariffg on agricul- 
tural progresaP— Yes. H - 
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29806. Would you include tkeir representatives on the Central Advisory Board ?— 
No, I do not think I should, if you were to stick to the subjects which I have suggested 
that these committees should deal with. If 30U increased the number of bureaus or 
sections it might be necessary 

29807. On page 200, you have given statistics about the occupations of the 
students that have passed through your hands. You Sciy they are employed “ In other 
Goveinment departments in the Central Provinces.” What are the departments ?— 
In the Revenue Department, and one of them is m the Education Department 

29808. What proportion of these boys has had opportunities for practical agricul- 
ture from the financial point of view, if thay wanted to go m for agriculture ? — A great 
number of them would not have had the money, that is where the trouble was In 
the early days we got sons of poorer men with holdings of 20 to 25 acres, A large 
number cf them are agriculturists but a great number of them have no financial 
backing 

29809 If they had financial support, this number of 30 engaged m private 
farming would have perhaps increased Yes, distinctly. 

29?iO Could you tell us something about the agricultural associations? What 
IS their composition ?— They are leally the leading practical agriculturists of that 
^rticular tahsil You have first the District Agricultural Association, then the 
Tahsil Association, and then the Circle Association, the ciicle is the Revenue 
Inspector’s circle. They are only developed to a certain extent in the northern part 
1 present time. The District Association consists of men 

selected from the big men , the Tahsil Association is somewhat on the same lines 
the idea of these smaller associations is rather to get hold of practical agriculturists 
who are unable to open their mouths in anything like a big association 

298.1 J Who tuns them ?- We run them We have got out Agricultural 
Assistants The} go round and work them with the aid of the people. * 

inthefahsil the circle ?- There is the Agricultural Assistant 

in the tahsil, and he has perhaps two or three of these associations under him, 

■tions'*9^‘-rh.^eelt™'li'^® IS ^^“o^st'ation plots attached (o these associa- 
sreafsoonefo'r°^'l®Pdnn‘nt there any 

faA^^producratjgf^rntfohl!^ 

anywhere else in India »-It is produced 
29816. What do they call it 9-1 know it by no other name than cassava. 
were^McVessfS^P— ®*Pe'->inents here in connection with cassava 

pIot.^®®'®‘ ^ f-No , I tried ,t only on a half acre 

IS =0”^dfrabfeyospecr:bJ''Sotnd-nil,pn^^ think there 

to see^if gtound-iMtrcanT”inteod^^?-Th6'^eiOT'’ experiments 

demonstration fams and also at Akola ^ ^ grown on all the seed and 

seve^dirictl^TsocilW with fhe Siege’"®” ^-There 

^_^e_»9822. And they do not carry on any research whatsoever P_No. there is no ’ 

e ®-Theyhavean®donea®^temaL^SfnfJ!!,^“^^ ^f they had 


are seven 


® a certain amouS^ofwhat 

father than work of research, bat it has never mLh investigation work 

their not being able to do it Lut because the men hai.« 4^ evidence, not because of 

to it. . They do work ,n connecWn wah croTImwov^Ltli'r 

but It IS not serious because there is aotiniefor!“^°''®”®”‘‘‘“'*‘’””8® ‘hat kind, 
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29824‘ Calvert : I gather that the export tax idea is pretty dead, and I will 
not follovi^ it up any further ? -I have nothing more to say on it, 

29S25, You do not support the idea of an export tax, after your discussion with 
Sir James MacKennaP—I do not*. 

29826, Do you teach your students on the rural economic side that an export 
tax might do any good ?— I do not call it a tax, at the rate of an anna on a cwt, 

39827. At the rate of ^ or 4 annas a cwt. it will come to Rs. 2 an acre 
given a lo-maund crop?— I was thinking of crops like linseed and other crops of 
higher money value * 

2981^8. You do not believe that the export tax would reduce mlernal prices ®— 
An anna on 100 lbs. of wheat is not going to make much difference, 

29829. I gather that nothing IS being done with regard to fruit and vegetables ? — 
Nothing really 

29830 While you have been able to get a Second Botanist for- cotton Yes , 
he is paid by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 

29831. Is it a safe guess that the export crops are receiving moie attention 
than crops for internal consumption ?— They are, I suppose, the ma'n staples are 
naturally receiving greater ?ttention. If you have got only a comparatively small 
area of fruit and vegetables and things like that, I think they must give way for 
the time being, 

29832. In th s Province of very petty cultivators, is much being done on the 
crops which respond to intensive cultivation such as fruit and vegetables?— Geneially 
speaking, as a department, we have not tackled what you call petty crops, - 

29833. The various departments we have seen so far seem to me to have ignored 
the food of the people and concentrated too much^ on the export crops ?— A greater 
part of the nee grown in this Province is eaten in the Province, as also jvar and 
wheat. 

29834. You have not got a whole-time Botanibton rice or on wheat No 

29835. But you have ons on cotton Some one else finds the money for him. 

29836. But no one finds money for the food of the people?— '1 he Government 
is finding money, one man is engaged for all these things. 

29837. Have you any figures which would let us know the rough cost per student 
graduated from this College 9 — It is about Rs. 700 per annum. 

29838. That IS, roughly Rs 3jooofor the course ?— Yes. 

29839 And most of those do not take to farming 00 their own account ? — Very 
few do. 

29840. Can you explain why agricultural education, alone of all types of 
education, does not result in a «»tudent p'-actising what he has been taught ?— Because 
in many other cases, medicine Or engineering for example, he does not require much 
capital to^ start with, An engineer or a doctor begins on a very small scale and he 
succeeds in getting a pi 'ctice But in agriculture it is purely lack of capital that 
pi events the great number of m^^n taking it up. We have cases of students who * 
join the department and then, after serving for some time and securing some capital, 
they go back and do farming on their own account 

29841. Do you think that one reason may be that your curriculum is not adapted 
to the agriculture of the country side?— I think it is adapted. 

2984a. But you are not teaching them how to bring money out of 10 acres ?— 

No 

29843 The typical of the holding does not control the curriculum P— No. 

39844. You think thit is correct ? — The gentral agticultural curriculum applies 
naturally to the 10- acre holding. But what I am arguing is, if“a student reiurns to the 
land after a four years’ training, he cannot get an adequate' return from 10 acres for 
what ha^ been spent on histrainirg. 

* V%d9 Appendix I. ' 
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29845* Could you get a good living on 10 acres of intensive cultivation ? — Yes 
if you have money and dig wells and produce good crops. Nearly all our land i 
unirrigated Our average yield per acre is very low when compared to that m othe 
Provinces* 

29846. Does your Court of Wards employ your ^ B. Sc*s, in Agriculture as mana 
gers We have had applications frem the Court of Wards for these men just recenth 
and a few have been employed , but these appointments are not very stable Aftel 
a time the Court of Wards may give back the estate and the man may be pushed out 
so we are trying to lend them men from our own department. 

29S47. It is a possible opening for the student ? — Yes. 

29848 Surely if he could find employment in the Coorfc of Wards he might 
ultimately become a good land administrator Yes, if he gets the opportunity 

29849. You put land improvement as one of the causes of agricultural indebted- 
ness ?— Yes, as one of the causes of borrowing. 

29850. Do you think that it is really a cause of borrowing to any great extent ^ 

Yes, to as great an extent as that for unproductive purposes. 

298^1, Is this answer here based on any detailed enquiry into borrowing or is it 
a general opinion ?—lt is a general opinion basid on conversations with people It is 
not based on any systematic enquiry into the sources from which money has been 
borrowed. 


29852. Has any enquiry been made into the cau^.es leading to mortgao-es ?— No 
no enquiry has been made ** * 

29853* Your opinion that mortgage ‘^supplies an efficient business farmer with 
the means to secure working capitar’ is not based on any enquiry P«— It is based on 
general knowledge , my own experience is that that is so in other parts of the world. 

29854. In this Province, do you think really there is mortgage, to any extent 
worth mertioning, to secure working capital P— The difficulty is that most of them 
spend on unproductive purposes or thejr are much in debt. 


29855* Two remarks which you make seem more or less inter-connected 
one that malguzars look for their income to loans made to their tenants? Ve« 
a considerable number of malguzars do look for their income to the loans made tb 
tenants. 


29856. Later on you sjy that money IS invested in land but very lew do so 
the intention of farming P— They invest in land but a good deal of it is leased th« 
invest in the village but they do not carry on much home-farming on it ° 

29857. The necessary inference that stiifces me is first that mono,,!., j- 
better than agriculture P —1 think It probably does. oneylending pays 

2^58. And that the ownership of land IS more profitable than th. -...w,. . . 

it P-But I think cultivation could be made profitable, ® cultivation of 

29859. Have you taught them intensive cultivation ?— No. 

29860. Here you mention about the cost of seed in the case of Jwse/.* ■ .e 
memorandum you mention about the cost of seed in the case of wheat 
the cost of wed IS a deterrent on the expansion of wheat and WsJp 
the chief deterrent. Irrigation is not sufficiently plentiful to irrf^f 
weather crops , but ! think the price of seed woull te'nd o de4r 
them. Unless one has got very valuable cows, U does not pay 

29861. This morning I think you told me that the ernss i 

only be SIX times the seed ?- Yes, fn the north of the France! ^ 

fnr would be the proportinn in the case of hm^em f— It is Dur/*!v 

for fodder , you can get 20 tons of green food on one acre of hermm ^ ^ ^ gJ^own 

29863. What js the proportion of the seed as against the value of tK« a 
value of the crop would be 120 per aore. • 

29864. And how much for the seed ?— About Rs, ao. 
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29865. You say a large percentage of the bigger la ndovi rung class takes no 
inte est in agriculture, while in the memorandum it is repeatedly stated that the propa- 
ganda and demonstration are directed towards the bigger lardcwning classes ? —A large 
number of landowners do not take interest, if there were more landlords taking more 
interest we should make more progress. There are, of course, certain people, mal- 
guzars and others, who do take interest and our efforts with our limited staff aie 
directed towards them. All the same, there are a large proportion in the northern 
districts, certainly in the Chhattisgarh Division, who take little or no interest in 
agriculture 

29866 You make the statement here that the bigger landowning class takes no 
interest m agriculture and yet repeatedly the bigger landowners are referred to in the 
memorandum Why concentrate your efforts on classes which you describe as practi 
cal ly useless ? — We do not concentrate on these bigger landlords But there are big 
landholders m the north of the Province and other places. 

29867. Why sh<"uld not demonstration and propaganda be directed towards the 
people that live from the soil?— The demonstration is corned out in the villages too 
If by this you are led to understand that we are on^y con^'entrating on the bigger 
landholders of the Province and do not look to the smaller cultivator, then you are led 
enMrely astray by this memorardum, 

29868 In the memorandum the poor cultivatrr does not get a hearing at all? — ^ 
I wish to contradict that; a great deal of work is done to help the cultivator In some 
parts of the Province, if we had to depend simply on what we got from the landlord, we 
should never get anywhere. 

29869. You are really getting at the actual cultivator who lives on his crops and 
not at the man who lives on what he makes by mone}Ienaing ? No, that man does 
not take any interest in agriculture , he does not even come and h^ok at it 

29870. Mr Kamat . You must be familiar with the economics of the c'tton crop 
in Berar, and you know to what extent it pays per acre in normal years with normal 
prices^ — I would not like to give figures straight away as to exactly bow much it pays ; 
the prices have been so up and down in recent years with regard to both excenses 
and returns. This year has been a dead loss 

29871. I say in normal years of rainfall and with normal prices say the prices 
of this year, which I am told are very low In this year I should say in most cases it is 
a loss. At the present year’s prices and expenses, the expenses being practically those 
of last year, cotton growing would not pay earned on under present conditions , there 
would have to be a reduction of cost Labour prices will undoubtedly fall dur.ng the 
coming year 

29873, Taking the last two or three years’ prices, it would pay? — Yes, undoubted- 
ly , It must pay the acreage which has gone into cotton of recent years shows that it 
does pay 

29873. Cotton is the principal crop of *his Province, Have you worked out how 
much It pays per acre, taking the prices of the last two or three years? — If you give me 
a little time I could work it out and let you have it, but I have not the figures now. 

29874, You cannot give me a rough idea as to how much pei acre cotton pay s ? — 
No, prices are so varied , I can work out the rough idea and let you know. 

29875, Very well. You say that agriculture is not popular because the standard 
of living of the student class is higher than that of the cultivator class, and as farming 
returns now stand a man of the middle class finds it difficult to make a l.ving and 
provide for his needs ? — Yes, hxa standard of living is higher than that of the 
cultivator in the village, 

29876, When students pass through your college and enter Government service 
how much per month on an average satisfies them as a staitmg salary?— The Certificate 
class get Rs 50 per month, and the others get Rs. 70. * 

29877. What are the prospects of graduates of your college in Government 
service? Will they be satisfied with, say, Rs. 300 a month ultimately ?— A good 
number certainty would not look for more than that. 

Me, R. G. Allan. 
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2q 878. That is an index to the standard of hvingr which they themselves expect, 
Is that right ? — Yes, I suppose so, 

29879. If they expect a starting salary of, say, Rs, ^0 a mcnth, which means 
Rs. 600 per annum Yes. 

29880, Now coming back to the cotton crop and its yield per acre, could you give 
me an idea as to how many acres would give him that Rs 600 per annum to start 
with About 15 to 20 acres I should think would give him a gross Rs. 600. 

29881. If you turn to page si of the Memorandum on Rural Conditions and 
Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces and Bet ay {see page 21 above) you 
wtll 6nd that in describing the outlines of the Degree course in your College, it is 
said "The second year practical agriculture apart from the time given to agricultural 
engineering, takes up about ten and a half hours per week in three periods.’^ Then there 
IS a description of how the students are encouraged to carry on practical agricultural 
work on plots of 10 to 12 acres j “ work is done co-operatively under the supervision 
of an assistant The land, implements and bullocks are supplied by the principal as 
landlord The class undertakes to make certain returns of fodder crop and to carry out 
land improvement in lieu of rent. . The field work is. done by them and they take 
the profits In favourable years as much as Rs, 470 have been received,” In reply to my 
colleague, Mr, Calvert, you aaid that a 10 acre plot would not be suitable for an 
at erage student ® — I he area on the College farm which is laid out for this particular 
work IS a 10 to 12 acre field ; it is laid out on the lines of a small tarm of about 8 or 9 
Helds , it 15 kept to that area partly because I have not got time for the class of work 
00 bigg-^T areas, I cannot occupy their time too much on this kind of manual work, 
so that I keep the area down to 10 or i i acres, which is as much as they can work 
in the sliort time they have at their disposal per week 

29S53 That IS a matter of detail, the fundamental fact remains that, on an 
average, assuming they have the land from the principal as landlord, they do make 
some profit P— Yes The Rs. 470 was in a very good year, 

29883. Rs. 470 is an extreme figure, but on an average they make some 
profit ?--Yes, every year they get money. 

29S84 The object of teaching them agriculture IS to eiable them to do better 
farming, moie intensive farming, than the aver<>ge cultivator who has not received an 
agricultural education p — T hat is true. 

29885. So that surely, if you have given the right kind of education, the agricul- 
tural graduate must make more on 10 acres than the ordinary cultivator Yes. 

29885, Putting those two things together, cannot they make Rs. 600 per annum 
to start with when you send them out from your college, if, as you say, cotton 
pays ? — Yes, I should say so. ' 

29887 You see what I am driving at Yes , if they have got a sufficient area ' 
of land to wo’-k on, I should think they could make Rs. 600 

298S8. Then how does this proposition stand, that agriculture is not popular 
because the middle-class student cannot make enough for his standard of living 
Rs. 600 IS apparently going to be the limit, is it not ? 

29S89, No that is the beginning ?*^They have only that area of land , unless 
they are going to have more capital to buy a larger area of land, or can secure the 
land in some way their income is going to be limited to Ks 600, there is not much 
prospect of extension when the child comes and there are the additional expenses 
incidental to the family. 

29890. Do you mean that if they do more work they will not be able to make 
more money than the average man?— Yes. -They can raise a little mote, perhaps 5 
or 10 per cent, but the area is small. 

29891. What IS the minimum area that would be adequate to enable an educated 
graduate to make a decent living? Would 3 o acres be the least ?~Qmte the least , I 
should not like to do it on 30 acres on most of the dry ctoppmg in this Province ; 
except pn very gf'cd soil you would probably want, I should think, about 50 acres. I 
am not now speaking of an irrigated t« act, in an irrigated tract under the irrigation 
canals you could get along with cons'derably less, but talking of the dry tracts of tliis 
Province I should say you would want 50 to 60 acres. 

Mr. R. <3- AtUN. 
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29892. Then, if the agricultural graduate leaving your colleges wants to do 
farming, he cannot subsist on less than 50 acres of land? —No. 

29893. Small cultivation would not he of any use to <2 man whu wants to take 
agricultural training ? — Yes, that is what I am trying to impress on students who come 
here ; if I ask a student how n:iuch land he has got, and he says he only has 20 or 23 
acres, I tell him it is not worth his while to take a four-year course , the two-year 
course would be sufficient. 

29894 And whatever intensive cultivation he may do by his special knowledge, 
if it is only a 10 acre holding, it is not worth his while to take the agricultural 
Course^ — No, on unirrigated land. 

29895. In your memorandum you emphasise the fact that imported implements 
are Hardly suitable for the Indian cultivator?— Yes, a great deal of the imported 
implements, as they are, aie not suited to the Indian cultivator, they are too 
delicate. 

29896. The imported implement, designed as they are, are unsuitable for the 
illiterate cultivator of this country ? — Yes, I say that most of the modern improvements 
of the last twenty years have been devoted to small details which tend to help the 
working of the machine but add to its delicacy and do not Effect the fundamental part. 

29897. If> therefore, your opinion is right, I think it follows th«it it is no use 
teaching the people that their agriculture does not pay because they do not use modern 
implements, because those modern implements are not at all suitable ® — No, you have 
understood me wrongly , the principle of the modern implement is light, it is the actual 
machine which is unsuitable. 

29898. The cultivator needs an improved implement, but the implements which 
are placed in his hands are not suitable? — As I say, a great number of the improvements 
are improvements which are too delicate for the purpose. I think I gave an example 
in the case of ploughs ; a plough such as is made by Kirlcskar has all the fundamentals 
which are needea , as compared with the Meston plough it is heavier, stronger, and, if I 
may use the word, a coarser implement .’hich it is not so easy to work v\ith , if you 
give theploughmen on our farm the choice, they willat once take an imported implement, 
because it is easier to handle and they are more or less skilled labourers , but in the 
hanas of an unskilled labourer these details, which help the skilled worker, are apt to 
get out of order 

29899. Pfof Gangnlee. Does the inversion plough work satisfactorily? — Yes, 
it works perfectly all right. But if you take the average machine which you see in a 
Western Show, the sort of thing that a firm might import with the intention of trying 
to sell it in this country, it is very often delicate in the sense that it has been developed 
ro a higher standard than the ordinary Indian ploughman can use. 

29900 Mr, Kamai Therefore, in order to make agriculture pay with the kind of 
implements which are suited to the country, side by side with other things you requme an 
agency m this country to manufacture implements suitable to the intelligence of the 
cultivator ; is that right ? — Yes. 

29Q0I. That problem has not yet been solved?— First of all, you must have a 
man to design the implement; that is where the Agricultural Engineer comes in and 
We have had very few Agricultural Engineers. 

29903, Thib problem has been neglected by most of the Local Governments 
has it? — Yes. 

29903. The Chairman Who teaches animal husbandry in the College? — One of 
my staff who was trained in the College itself and has since had two years training in 
dairying and atimal husbandry at Bangalore. 

29904,^ Is he demonstrating the use of the silo?— That is demonstrated at the 
College dairy farm where we have two pit silos and one tower silo* 

29905. Is it in use at this moment? — Yes. 


(Tht witness withdrew*) 
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APPENDIX I 

A Note on Export Cess 


Queshon 29825, You do not support the idea of an export tax, afcer yoor discus- 
sion with Sir James MacKenna ? 

Answer I do not, 

To make my views clear , I desire (0 state that I favour small cesses on the exported 
agricultural products of this country I believe that if kept small and governed by the 
quantity and relative values of the products that these would not affect the prices 
obtained by the grower. 

If they did so, the reduction in v due to the grower would be extremely small 
per acre and would but represent a co-operative financing of efforts to improve the 
outturn, quality and money value of his crops. A cess levied on export ^ppeirs easier 
to collect than one based on the acre and at least allows of the possibility of part pay- 
ment by others, 


Question 29827, At the rate of 3 or 4 annas a cwt it wouli come to Rs, 2 an acre, 
given a lO-maund crop® 

I consider that the inference which may bs drawn from this last question is likely 
to be misleading. 

{a) It assumes that 3 or 4 annas per cwt. was specified for wheat m my answer to 
the questionnaire. This was most certainly not the case in regard to crops like rice or 
wheat, in which the amount grown and exported 13 considerable. 

The higher cesses were suggested for the more valuable commodities or for com- 
modities such as bones, which might be better left in India, if we can assume that such 
a small export cess as was suggested would affect export adversely 

(h) It suggests that the cess would bear on the cultivator of wheat more heavily 
than the land revenue does. 


This is misleading. 

In making this statement — 


(1) The highest cess is assumed At an anna per cwt. the charge would be 7 annas 

(2) The whole of the 10 maunds crop is taken as contributing to the cess, whereas 
from any mdividu.l acre only that portion which corresponded to the fraction of the 
whole crop, as is exported, should be taken in estimating the pressure of such a cess on 
the individual acre 


My suggestion was on the exported gram only, not the whole crop 


Approximately this is about *06 of the whole crop. In 0 ther words, the 
the ce'is on the„produce of one acre of wheat can only be calculated on 8qo 
0| 48 lbs. 


pressure of 
n '06 lbs 


At the rate of i anna per cwt. of exported crop this would cost the individual acre/ 
assumingtot the grower had to meet It. which I am not prepared to admit, distinctly 
less than half an anna and not Rs. a as the inference implies/ ^ 

^ prepared when writing the answers to the Ques- 

lonnaire, hut whi^h I did notmclttde, asit appeared too detailed, and as the actual 
rates required ^ make the cesses equitable demanded more time and data than I had at 

‘h® income 

might be derived and to the pressure On theindividual grower, if it is proved *hat he 
Would pay for the service so secured. ^ 

Ma, R. G. Allan. 
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Note on attached table. 


Cereals , — The cesses suggested on exported rice and wheat provide incomes 
roughly proportional to the areas under the two crops 

The figures giving the pressure per acre are low fis the resultant of the low 
proportion of export to yield and the utilisation of alow cess rate. 

In oilseeds the pressure rises except in sesarrum, partly on account of 
the greater proportion of crop exported and partly because a higher cess .s suggested 
on crops which make a greater demand on soil fertility 

The higher acre incidence in ground-nut is neutralised by the greater aveiage 
gross value of the outturn per acre. The oilseeds, except sesamum, are thus 
practically alike 


Fihes,^ThB suggestions in this group on the table are based on export. It 
might be more equitable to substitute a cess on total bales produced rather than on 
bales exported. At i anna per bale the income on jute would be doubled and the 
pressure per acre would be 3 annas, bringing it into a more equitable position when the 
value per acre is considered. 

A cess of 4 annas per bale on cotton would provide about 14 lakhs. The pressure 
per acre would be an anna. 


The approximate figure of Rs. 43in columr 9 against this crop is arrived at by 
averaging the prices of this season and last for different grades and accepting 104 lbs, 
as the average yield. When taken into consideration with the greater value of jute 
per acre, the incidence on the cotton grower appears reasonable. 

Cotton in view of Its importance, the amount of investigation it demands and the 
area planted, should provide a relatively large proportion of the general income 

Animal pfOducls.---^he cesses on bonemeal and hides are suggssted as means for 
providing for research in animal nutrition and in livestock improvement The cess on 
hides in view of their high value per ton could be increased 


I have not the data to analyse the bearing of these suggestions on int'ividual 
Provinces, as judged by the ratio of crops exported by each. If the cesses on the 
crops are eventually borne by the growers this would give the amount contributed by 
the growers of each Province to the central fund. Judging, however, by the crops 
selected, by their specialisation to fairly marked tracts, as the outcome of climate, 
soil and trade development, and by the amount of cess suggested, I think it will be 
found that the contribution to a central fond will be reasonably balanced. The 
contribution from rice from Burma will be balanced by the contribmion from cotton 
by Western India, and the greater wheat export of Northern India bv the treater 
export of ground-nut from Madras, and so on. ® 


Though I believe that at least a fair propoition of the total income will be derived 
from the consumer* overseas and the trade, I do not think that the final source which 
Rrovides this income IS a matter of great concern. What appears tome essential is 
he existence Ola definite fund for the furthering of general agricultural research and 
U rwri f ‘ country's chief staples Further, that this fund should 

be centrally controlled by an unbiassed body for the fulfilment of these objects in India 
as ft Wnoic. 


I look on the fund, whether it be regarded as contributed by the crons and other 

iS funV^Llh/ Ihe^rovinces from which exportera^s a'co.operl! 

tive fund for the advance and improvement of the agriculture of the country d do 
not suggest that all the revenue contributed, for instance, by n heat shall in an v one 

i»rourince coming m from th,e ejports ofan^ne 
rrovince shall of necessity be returned to that Proving. ^ 

Mr. R. G. Aiun. 



APPENDIX IL 
Cotton Cultivation. 

Area and cropping , — In the typical cotton tract 15 to 25 acres of good cotton 
land is managed by a pair of medium-sized bullocks (costing Rs. 175 — ^200) So an 
area of 21 acres may be said to be a fair unit for a pair. This area would 
normally be divided into three blocks, two carrying cotton and juar. With the 
cotton there would be a few lines of tui. Cotton is the money crop, ywa? supplies 
the major part of the cultivator’s gram needs and the kadbi feeds his bullocks 

Assuming 2,000 lbs. of kadbi per acre and 40 lbs. as the requirements of 
a pair, this area meets all the fodder requirements of the pair which cultivates 
the whole 21 acres. t . . 

Assuming that the ]uar crop is primarily for grain and that the kadbt is a 
bye-product, the actual fodder requirements of his bullocks cost him nothing. 

An estimate of a khandi of cotton seed per head supplies 4 lbs. concentrates 
per head for practically 200 days, which may be taken as the^ period during 
which the animal is m work of such a nature as to make feeding with concentrates 
necessary A khandi of cotton seed costs between Rs 24 and Rs. 30. The 
concentrates of a pair may be thus placed at Rs. 54. To this should be added 
Rs 20 depreciation, Rs. 10 interest and Rs 16 for incidentals, salt, implement 
and harness replacement. Thus Rs. 100 may be taken as the actual cost of a pair. 

Actual work associated wuth a farm of this size would not exceed 150 bullock- 
pait days of this single pair On this basis a day’s work on the farm is worth 
10 annas and 6 pies. 

The roitation practised is regulated by the probable price of cotton as estimated 
on the price prevalent in the local market during the earlier part of the hot 
weather. 

Ploughing — ^A good Kunht cultivator reckons on ploughing his land once 
in five or six years about 5 to 7 inches deep. 

If the ploughing is done in January or February two pairs of bullocks are 
hired for this, while if it is done in April or May (w^hich is rare) three pairs 
must be hired. 

About 0.4 acre of land can be ploughed per day 6 inches deep during 
January or February and 0.3 at the later date. The cost of bullocks hired 
for the plough is Rs. 2 per pair per day. 

The cost of ploughing in, say, February comes to Rs. 5-8-0 per day or, say, 
on 2^ days* work, an acre costs Rs. 13-12-0 assuming all hired. 

Manuring — ^The vast majority of the area under cotton does not get manure. 
Of the excreta dropped, probably only half is voided in the sheds. Of that 
voided in the sheds, normally about two-thirds is used as fuel and the balance 
voided during the rains finds its way on to the land. A really good cultivator 
needs to manure his land once in six years, applying as his dressing 16 loads ^f 
about 800 lbs. each per acre This costs about Rs 1-12-0 per load or Rs 28 
per acre on a hiring basis. 

Thus, combining deep cultivation and manuring done once in six years, 
manure Rs. 28, ploughing Rs 13-12-0, total Rs. 41-12-0, or an annual charge of 
Rs. 7 per acre per annum, all hired, but less m proportion as he uses his own 
bullocks and labour. 

The combination of rotation, manuring and ploughing, would work out 
as below : — 



Blocks. 


A 

B 

C 

1927 

Cotton 

Juar P 

Cotton 

1928 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Juar M 

1929 

Juar P 

Cotton 

Cotton 

1930 


Juar M 

Cotton 

1931 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Juar P 

1932 

Juar M 

Cotton 

Cotton 


P Deep work. 1 M ** Manure. 


Manual labour , — 8 annas may be taken as the x:ost of a man per day. 
This hired labour nantidt be said to work more than 7 hours per day The 
cultivator working for himself does a heavier day and covers more. Judged, 
therefore, by the former standard his work costs less per day, say, from 5 to 6 
annas, ^am we may eliminate his wages on a daily basis and show them as 
part of his profit. ^ 

Mr* R, G. Allan* 
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The figures given below are thus set out in four columns of cost, in accord- 


Operations. 


First bakhanng 
Stubble removal 
Second bakharing (May) 
Third bafcharing (Rams) 
Sowing, using bakhai and| 
sartas 

Light bakharing after sowing 
Cost of seed and preparation 
First hoeing 

First hand-weeding and thin- 
ning (12 women at four 
annas per day) 

Second hoeing 
Third hoeing 
Second hand-weeding (eight 
women per acre) 

4th and 5th hoeing (rare) 
Proportion of watching 
Picking, 280 lbs at 6 annas a 
maund 
Marketing 
Land revenue 
Increment of ploughing and 
manuring. 

Total cost per acre 


Labour 
and bullocks 
hired 

Hired 
labour, but 
own 

bullocks 

Himself 

wages 

estimated 

Himself 
wages as 
profit 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Rs 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 ! 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

2 

4 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 i 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

12 

1 2 

0 

2 

0 

, 




3 

12 

3 

12 

1 

10 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

7 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

5 

8 

5 

3 

31 12 : 

I 

28 14 

22 

2 

17 

13 


Note — Hired labour for weeding is not infrequently 6 annas per day. 
This would raise costs by Rs 2-8-0 in the first two and by Rs. 2 in the last 
two columns. 

A man has been taken at 8 annas per day This is approximately correct 
for labour at present, especially if permanent, but has been as high as 10 annas 

per day This would increase cultivation cost under the first two by Rs 1-6-0 

an acre and that under the third by 14 annas An employer of labour using 

his own bullocks might thus easily have paid Rs. 32-12-0 per acre and the small 

ryotwari cultivator, estimating his labour cost at the lower figure used in 
column 4 would have spent Rs 25 per acre 

The rental has been put above at the revenue figure. Land, however, is 
not infrequently sublet for 5 or 6 times this figure, raising the cost, in particular 
to the type farming under columns 4 and 5, to Rs 30 or more per acre. 

Income — ^The Annual return per acre, allowing that advantage derived by 
manuring, averages from 280 lbs to 300 lbs kapas per acre 

Prices have fluctuated. 

In 1925-26 it was m the neighbourhood of Rs. 125 per khandt of kapas and^ 
at this figure an average yield gave from Rs 45 to Rs. 48 per acre. A large grower, 
as m column 3. secured a profit of Rs 12 to Rs 15 per acre and the smaller 
man doing his own work, as in column 5, a labour wage of Rs. 25 per acre, 
or less, m proportion to his personal e6fort. 

In 1926-27 the price was nearer Rs 88 per khandt, and the return per acre 
was Rs. 31 to Rs 32, while wages had been on a high basis due to cotton 
prices of the season before and due to a distinct tendency of the class in column 
3 above to increase at the 'expense of the classes m column 4 or ~ 
number of areas the yield was well* below the average thirteen 
taken above. Under these conditions profits were either small 
absent. * 


anna crop 
oir entirely 


at l!w would ^ay ^th tte price of kapas 

»v«r^# yie?d ^ khandt, except under soil conditions of above tbe 

Mr. R. G. Mx&fi* 
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Rao Bahadur K V. BRAHMA, B.A., LLB , M.B.E., President, 
Berar Co-operative Institute, Limited, Amraoti. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 2— Agricultural Education. — I was Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board, Amraoti, from 1916 to 1924 and have been the Dnecfor of the Amraoti Co- 
operative Central Bank from *91 a. I am also thd President of the Berar Co-operative 
Institute since it was started m 1923 In my capacity as Vice-Chairman of the D-stnct 
Board, I was in direct touch wi'h the prim<»ry schools in Amraoti district and one of 
the first complaints that I heard from the agncultursts was that the education that was 
being given to boys m Board schools unfitted them for work in the fields. I also 
discovered that the curriculum was not designed even to create an agricultural bias in 
the boys living in villages I therefore thought of introducing the practice of agricul- 
tural operations in village schcols in the 'a^t two years My idea was, if the dignity 
of field labour could be impressed on the mind"> of students in schools, a double advant- 
age would be served. A distinct bic<s for agriculture should be created and the objection 
against sending boys to school's would disappear I hit up n the plan of asking a well- 
to-do villager to keep one of his fields with a pair of builocks, after the crops were taken 
out, at the disposal of school foi three months from February to May. Two days in a 
week, the bigger boys mvhe «.chool were to be taken in*’o the fields and asked to work m 
the field with the harrow (vnkhar) and do what is known m Berar as the summer 
preparation ot the soil {unal vaht) Villagers were willing to supply this facltiy, but I 
found general disinclination amcngst teachers to do this kind of work My plan was. also 
to take out boys in the weeding season to fields close by, to make them do the 
weeding and to explain to them the growth of plant-life and the importance of weeding in 
that connection Field-owners wou^d be willing to pay for the weeding and the money 
thus earned was to be earmarked for school picnics. I tried the experiment m some 
schools, but It did not succeed for want of proper kind of teachers. My answer to the 
sub-heads under this question is therefore as follows • — 

(I) In Berar we have not teachers who can or will teach agriculture to boys in the 
beginning of their life. There are no schools for the teaching of agriculture in the 
moffusil The existing primary and vernacular middle schools can be utilised for 
creating an agricultural bias and short courses in agriculture should, in my opinion, be 
attempted in places where we have expenmtnlal or demonstration farms. We are no 
doubt in need of higher education in agriculture and experts Bat as in administiation 
so tn agriculture let us not be top heavy. The need of the hour is the broad- 
basing of agricultural education and with that end in view the more tne number of 
Village folks we draw in the scheme of education the greater and speedier would be the 
progress 

(II) Bern is wholly an agricultural trict with no other source of augmenting its 
material wealth The shortage of rain an 5 its unseasonal chancter ot late years h^ve 
forced people to think of the question of preserving soil moisture. The need cf 
agncultural education is keenly felt and teaching facilities should be speedily^ provided 
for in Berar and I should advocate the staitingof schools at some convenient place 
in each of theftur districts of Berm The course may be of a year or six months 

(ill) I would not insist on teachers being drawn necesbanly from agricultur il classes 
bu^ as people just insist on a teacher being a trained teacher, [ should insist that 
a teacher shculd have gone through a course of agricultural education before he i 3 
confirmed in his appointment in rural areas. 

(v) The mam incentive that induces lads to study agriculture now is the chaice 
of securing good service in the Department of Agriculture 01 m the Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

(Viii) Nature study as it is done in schools nowin villages is hardly useful. Neithe*^ 
boys nor teachers feel any interest in tVe ^ubject as it is taught in the cjass-room 
Nature study should be attempted out in the fields with special reference to crops grown 
in the villages and I should think school plots and farms would give better results 

(x) Middle- class youths would be attracted to agriculture in villages and even 
towns if agriculture is taught to them without being tiresome ard if it is demonstrated 
to them that agriculture affords them maintenance in the same way as setvice does, 
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(xn) Adult education can be popularised by the use of pictures, cinemas and 
gramophones I have seen a method in which instruction is conveyed through the eye 
and the ear more than the head and adults learnt alphabets in three days. We should 
try every means of visual instruction 

(xiii) The outline that I have given above shows that agricultural education ot the 
rudimentary type in village schools need not be costly. My plan does not require any 
change in the .idtnini tration. If the Department of Agriculture, the Education 
Department and the District Boards or Councils co-operate, better educational faci- 
lities could be assured in rural areas with an additional expenditure not exceeding seven 
to eight thousand rupees in a district per year Two-thirds of this should be borne 
by the Government and one-th'r.f should be met by the local authorities like the 
District Boards or Councils. 

Question 3 —Demon Stratton and Propaganda.— (^) Demonstrations and 
shows illustratne of the use of machinery, agricultural exhibitions and displays such 
as plough races have done a great deal in populasrising the use of machinery. The 
facility of getting machines at cheap rates has also done a great deal in introducing 
the modern iron plough in place of the wooden plough. These methods have to be 
repeated several times before agriculturists begin fo appreciate them. The chief 
difficulty in introducing machinery lies in the fact- that in villages even ordinary 
smiths are not availableand naturally cultivators refuse to buy implements which they 
cannot get easily repaired , and the remedy lies in establishing centres from where 
spare parts can be supplied and repair work done. 

(^) Agriculturists believe that field demonstrations are mere shows and will not 
stand the test in every day life. I’he basis for this opinion, though largely erroneous, 
lies in the fact that the Department of Agriculture is not prepared to take up work 
and demonstrate how it can be ec jnoinically turned out. For instance, it is maintained 
that the motor tractor is both better and cheaper but the department is not prepared to 
underiake ploughing by tractors on a large scale and show that ploughing by tractor 
can be done cheaper than by the old method. To ensure confidence, the department 
should take a certain amount of work On contract and do it at cheaper rate. 

(c) Two methods which will certainly induce cultivators to accept expert advice 
are as follows — 

(i) That advice given by experts must be demonstrated to be beneficial. 
Cultivators may be illiterate but they are not ignorant. If an expert is willing to show 
that his advice will result in benefit even under the conditions which ordinarily obtain 
in villages, cultivators are bound to follow the advice. But what often happens is that 
the advice to be followed either requires larger expenditure or does not give certain 
results. Taking w rks on contracts and doing them cheaply is the surest way of 
convincing agriculturists 

(ill The second method ib, that the Government should pick up well-to-do men 
who can afford to tAe the initiative in adopting expert advice and rewaid these men 
by prizes. The hold of the village and on the village is still very large 

and if theae two local persons aie encouraged to take active interest in new methods 
they will be able to popularise the advice of experts. 

QuFsnoN 4 — Administration.— (c) (lu) There is great dearth of roads in Berar 
and even tahsil headquarters are not connected with the district headquarters 
Important and rich cotton tracts are not supplied with adequate roads. This is 
undoubtedly a question of money where permanent and pucca roads are intended. 
But village roads and roads to markets are neglected. Some sort of compulsion should 
be introduced by law on District Councils in maintaining road:., easing approaches 

and filling up ruts. One of the scheduled duties of a village Mdhaf who is paid by a 
cess from the cultivators is to do petty repairs to all fair weather roads within their 
village boundaries. Revenue officers should exact these duties from them through 
of the village. With the formation of District Councils this work is being 
neglected by the revenue authorities as appertaining to the District Councils and as 
the latter have not sufficient funds village roads suffer, Good roads are cheap at any 
Cost ** and I should even advocate legal provision being made by which every adult 
male or female m a village should be compelled to supply a day’s labour in a year for 
repair of village roads ^ A distinct policy should be laid down as to what roads should 
)»e cOnstructeU and maintained by Government and what by District Councils^ A well- 
defimd policy is i^cessary, Tne District Council should devote its funds on approaches 
to villages and bazars and Government should finance air roam roads leading from 
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taluk to taluk and district to district. Maintenance of roads after construction should 
as far as possible be handed ever to District Councils Government would thus be 
able to save some amount of money. 

Question 5 —Finance.— (a) The best and the safest way to finance agriculturists 
is to start village CO Opel ative societies. No other method will succeed so well for 
short-term loans. For long-term leans, land mortgage banks on co-operative basis 
should be started Government should come t the assistance of these banks by 
helping the floating of debentures and subscribing to them. An amendment of the Indian 
Trust Act in respect of the securities in which trust money could be deposited should be 
effected <0 as to alb w that money to be deposited m co-operative banks. The Imperial 
Bank Act should also be similarly amended to permit that bank to put money in these 
debentures. The Conference of all Registrars of Co-operative Societies held m Bombay 
in January, 1926, has laid down the lines on which these banks should work and no 
time should be lost in giving effect to the resolutions adopted by the Conference, 

Question 6— Agricultural Indebtedness.— ( a) (i) The mam causes of borrowing 
are ; — 

(1) Unexpected fluctuations in prices of produce. 

Cotton rates differ from year to year and generally a cultivator frames his 
estimaie cf expenditure on the highest price fetched by his crop in the last season in 
the hope that his crop would fetch him the same am oun. again Cotton prices 
depend on the world situation and as this cannot be controlled by local measures the 
only way to remove this cause of indebtedness is to preach to the cultivator the 
lesson that his expenditure must be based on the lowest rate and not on the highest. 

(2) Careless disregard of income and expenditure. 

Generally speaking, an agriculturist spends in expectation of income and seldom 
after collecting bis actual resources. To prevent this, the importance of framing 
family budgets shpuld be taught in the schools. Through co-operative societies and 
in the top classes of vernacular middle schools, an attempt should be mate to show the 
advantages of family budgets and how easily they can be framed if attention is paid to 
this. Women of the farmers are thrifty and if attempts are made to start ‘ Thrift 
Societies’ this cause of indebtedness rray be remedied 

(3) Social custjms which compel apsrson to incur expenditure disproportionate to 
his income. 

This is a chronic evil and can only be remedied by Continuous education and 
propaganda. Co-operative societies for curtailing ceremonial expenditure is a remedy 
well worth trying, 

(4) Lack of credit facilities and general shyness of capital in going to the relief of 
agriculturists 

(5) Insufficient appreciation of the fact that agiiculture like other industries 
requires floating capital. 

It i^* the ex penence of every body that a cultivator is in need of money most 
between the months of June and August for cultivation, for seed, for weeding 
and for collecting his crop. He has seldom monet' on hand for these purposes and has 
therefore to run to moneylenders and borrow it at any rate of interest. The formation 
of village banks exempting them from the Indian Companies Act when their capital 
does not exceed Rs, 35,000 is a remedy well worth trying. Another remedy is to rnake 
advances from Government treasuries at astttled rate per acie and recoverincr the 
amount at 9 per cent interest as land revenue. Post Office Cash Certificates can be 
popularised in villages and Government can collect a fund this way and utilise it on 
short-tefm loans as above, A still surer and better way is to encourage co-operative 
societies to do this work and to realise the atrount so advanced as arrears of land 
revenue, 

(6) Fixing the maximum rate ot interest that can be demanded. 

There is no provision at present in the Uw anywhere laying down the maximum 
rate of interest recoverable. It should be laid down by statute that interest at mere 
than 3d per cent per annum shall not be recovered 3 suit or by any other legal 
process. The Hindu Law rule of ciamdoJ>af should be made applicable to all persons 
and in all cases. 
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(7) Ueckless cultivation of fielis on leases. 

This cause has come to the forefront for the la^t twenty years. With the spread 
of education! people begin to think that they should cultivate land of others rather 
than serve Service is naturally regaried as derogatory and there is an unhealthy 
snd reckless demand for land on leases. Crops do not always come up to e,xpectation 
and much of latter day indebtedness is due to this reckle&s leasing of lands. Here 
again the remedy lies in education on right lines. 

(u; The source of credit are — 

(1) The village moneylender who is willing to accommodate a cultivator at all 

times. 

(2) The commissi on agent or a<Uya who finances a constituent against the 
security of crops. 

(3) The village seed sellers, 

(4) Co-operative societies. 

The last is the best as it looks to the u.terests of the borrower more than to 
those of the lender. 

(ill) The reasons preventing repayment are : — 

(1) Bad seasons, 

(2) Innate habits of unpanctu^ity. 

(3) False notions of dignity preventing a man from finding out work after work 
in the fields is over. 

( 4 ) General rise in the standard of living without corresponding increase in the 
production of wealth , in other words, habits of spendthnftness e'iicourag.»d by tempt- 
ing and showy ways of modern civilisation. 

(b) I Would advocate the enforcement of the law of damdopat by which a creditor 
IS restricted to recover the amount of interest at any one time not exceeding the 
principal, and spread of the principles of thrift through co-operative societies, I should 
not advocate legislation in any other respect. 

Question 7— Fragmentation OF Holdings I should advocate legislation 
in respect of widows having only a life-interest. I should like to have a provision made 
ban ing all suits filed after twelve years by reversioners claiming the estfte after the 
widow’s death , and to keep disputes out of court, I would like Aibitralion Societies 
as in the Punjab established everywhere For persons who do not join such societies 
I should like to have judicial Village Panchayats established which will be empowered 
to settle money claims and lease money suits of the value of Rs 250 01 under. 

Question 10— Fertilisers,— Towns produce a lot of natural manures and in 
almost eveiy town this manure is wasted, I should have Agricultural Associations 
or Developirert Associations established to whom Municipal Committees and Sani- 
tation Committees would sell their minures at a concession rate in order to enable 
these associat'ons to bind this manure into shape, to make it easy of transport and 
to^ enable common cultivators to buy it for their use. In Berar, the piactice of 
using cowdung as fuel is on the increase on account of the scarcity of wood fuel. 

I should encourage the establishment of fuel dep6ts, A regular and continuous 
propaganda dissuading people from using cowdung as fuel and preserving it for field 
manuring and also for preserving catUe urine lor manu ial purposes will certainly 
rtTBuJt in improving many fields. 

Question h— Crops.— («) (iii). Distribution of seeds.— The Department of 
Agriculture should utilise the machinery of co-operative credit societies for distribu- 
tion of seeds* At present the department is not in a position to meet the demand 
for seeds required. The department should organise seed stores on co-operative 
basis in as many places as possible. To encourage sale of good seed, the depart- 
ment should establish licensed sellers who will be selling good seed at fixed rates. 

Question 14— Implements.— (&) Machinery may be popularised if steps are 
taken by Government throngh the Agricidtural Department to organise small parties in 
charge of a set of useful implements like a chaff-cutter, winnower and a tractor-plough, 
Iwing round in vtFages and undertaking work at rates cheaper than what it costs 
agiiculturists to do similar work. Such parties should also undertake to sell implemet IE 
and supply spare parts and also arrange penodic inspection to advise agricuDunsts on 
wear and tear and the replacement of parts. 
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Question 17— Agricultural Industries.— (^i) In the months of April and May, 
an agriculturist works in his field from a m. to 10-30 or 1 1 a.m , z.e., for about four 
hours In June, after sowing begins hs works for 5 to 6 hours a day, Fiom July to 
September) he works for 5 to 6 hours a day. In October and Nove.nber> he works very 
little, say, about 2 hours. From December to the middle of Ftbruary, he is busy m 
harvesting his crops and works for about 6 hours a day. The total number of hours 
he works in all according to my idea is 1,132 hours and taking 8 hours as a day 
a cultivator works for 179 cr 180 days or six months. The real slack season for 
an agriculturist in Berar is from the middle of Februaiy to the end of April, 2.^, for 
3 ^ months. In other months, he has not usu lly a full day’s work. This calculation 
holds good for an average cultivator who cul ivates from 16 acres to 25 acres of land, 

(h) With a view to give training for necessary subsidiary maustrles and as a means 
for encouraging their ad 'Option, I would advocafe thit in vernacular middle schools 
classes for the terchmg of handicraft should be attached As these schools aie 
situated mostly m rural areas, it will create a bias for such industries in the early part 
of the life of a cultivator and he will in after-life easily take to the art that he has 
learnt, as a means of additional income. The industries that strike one as easy of 
adoption in Berar are— 

(i) Rope-making, (2) basket-weaving, (3) tailoring, (4) the industry of 
wheel-wrights , (S) spinning and weaving, (6) dairy-farming , (7) fruit and vegetable 
growing, (8) tape-weaving and Uce-raaking, and (a) caipet and bl mkec- weaving 

Suitable implements for these industries should be made readily available. If the 
technical institutes and schools for handicrafts in the Province were asked to 
manufacture some selected implements, a supply could be assured at a reasonable cost. 
Government aid should be granted where necessary for purchasing these implements. 

(<a 5 ) and (^) In these days of oil-engines, it should not be difficult for industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ; and certain amount of employment would undoubtedly 
be available to cultivators from January to June, when their work in fields is easy. If 
a set of a few gins worked with an oil-enjiine <‘Ould be establifched in a village of 
a moderate size, not only would a cultivator get employing nt but the labour of moving 
unginned cotton from village to town and co:ton seed from town to countiy would be 
saved. The cultivator would, in addition, be able to earn a portion of the profit which 
the middlen an earns by purchasing raw cotton, ginning it and selling the same as 
ginned cotton in bojas to big cott-)n‘buyeis, 

Question 22 — Co-operation — Co-op lation applied to agiiculture aims at 
supplying capital at a cheap rale and aUo making the farmer a businessman in the 
sense that he realises that he has a definite place in the production and distribution of 
wealth. By constant practice of the virtues of self-reliance, thiift and mutual help 
it teaches him to elevate himself to a higher It-vel and l^arn the art of living in frugal 
comfort This involves the abandonment of age-long habits. The change is so great 
that it may be described to be a complete metamorphosis In view of the apathy 
and Ignorance prevailing among cultivators, this would require the efforts of a whole 
host of able men available m the countiy. An intensive and continuous propaganda 
rs a stne qua non The following steps are necessary — 

(a) (i) Steps to be taken by. Government — 

(1) Government in tl.e Central Provinces and Berar does not spend as much 
amount on co-operation as other Pi ovinnal Gjvernments in India do. This Province 
is educationally backward, A larger expendituie is really lustifiable but Government 
should at any rate be prepared to»spend dS much as t overnments do in othei Provinces. 

(2) The development of the movement requires ihe services of a whole-time 
competent officer of Government and th^ Registrar of Co ope a*ive Societies should 
not have other work saddled on him. He should not be changed frequen ly as the 
incumbent of the office does not feel any real interest in his woik, It is further 
necessary that he shotild be an Indian, as he is able to talk to people m their own 
language, mix with them and apprec-ate then difficulties and inspire confidence by his 
advice and j,uidance, 

(3) ConditK'ns in Berar differ so materially from th in the Cential Provinces 
and pi;;oblems in Berar are sometimes so peculiar that it is desirable that there should 
be a separate Assistant Registrar in charge of Herat. Berar offers a good field for the 
■development of co-opera*ion and it would be well if an officer of the grade of an 
Bxtra- Assistant Commissioner is giVen to him This Assistant will be iti charge of 
the routine duties and the Assistant Rej^istrar would fje able to devote himself to 
the spread of the movement on right lines. 
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(4) It ts very desirable that the Registrar and his Assistants should have an 
acquaintance with the working of the co-operative mcvement in foreign countries and it 
would repay Governrr ent to grant study leave ro these officers They should also have 
an intimate knowledge of the moveme'-t m the dififerent Provinces in India and 
should be permitted to lead deputations of non officials to sister Provinces so that 
they may profit by the example se* up there Two such deputations m the past have 
given a distinct impetus to the movement in t^e Province. 

(5) Evenmthe subo’-din^te ranks of the se<vice it is necessary to insist cn 
co-operative training. Government should be prep? red to bear the e\pfcnditure of 
having men in the service train‘=‘d in the principles and practice of co-operation and should 
also be prepared tv'* mairitain a cla-.® for persons wishing to enter the department to 
get qualified fortheworK. It is equally necessary tha<- there should be refresher 
courses for permanent serv^-nta Men who aie better qi alified and better trained 
can alone cultivate the missionary spTit that IS necessary for spreading the gospel of 
co-operation amongst farmers who are p^-overbially slow to take to new ideas ard 
methods. 

(6) Sympathy and help of the officers of the Department of Agriculture and the 

Department of Revenue xvould be very useful. If the village agency of ih& Patels 
and IS allow'ed to be at the disposal of the Registrar of Co-cperative 

Societies j an impetus would be given to the movement without much extra cost. 
Officers of the Revenue and Agrcultural Depaitments are constantly on tour and if 
in their visits to villages they rrake a point of seeing village societies and giving 
them sympathetic advice their visit will not be felt as an “ official interterence 
and a lot of good will be done to the movement, 

(7) Government should encourage non-official igencies like Institutes in their 
efforts about education an 1 propaganda by suitable grants-in-a d No grants to 
Institutes are made ir this Piovince vhersas Ip sister Provinces large grants are 
made. 

{8} Co-operation is now a Transferred subject and fuither progiess in themove- 
nient is dependent on the vote of the Council, It is theref> re veiy desirable for the 
niinibter to be fortified by the advice of experts, both official and non-official. A 
'loard of Co-operalion should therefore be estibbshed to consiaer questions arising 
from time to time and to advise the Minister. It should c-^nsist of • — 

Minister for co-ope»'ation a*? Cha.rman and Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
as Secretary ?nd the following as members — The Director of Agriculture, a repre- 
sentative of every Co-opsrative Instrule, a representative of the Central Provinces 
Federation, a representative of the Piovmcial Bank, a repre entative of the Central 
Banks in Berar and a representative of al' Central Banks in the Central Provinces. 

The Board should meet once every quarter 1 he Board would not cost Govern 
ment more than Rs, 3,000 a year 

(9) Government should materially assist the financing of land mortgage banks as 
the co-operative movement to-day does not reach the upper class of landholdeis who 
are equally in need of capital, 

(ro) In gvBx\i\T[g Jaccavi loans to persons who are members of co-operative 
societies, Government shouh’ employ the agency of Co-operative Central Banks and 
societies. 

(ii) In suitable places and in consultation with the Registrar, Government should 
try the experiment cf encom aging a village society to qarry on savings bank business 
in that locality. 


(13) The Maclagan Committee on Co-operation in their Report in 1015 in 
paraptaphs 318 and 219 point cut the necessity of Govern n ent taking steps to provide 
facilities for re-discount to co-operatve banks and i hereby give to their finance that 
elasticity without which present stability and the safe progiessive develop nent of the 
co-operative move nent appear to be difficult. It u, noticeable this year, for instance 
that while there is pie hora of money with the Imperial Bank, agriculturists find it 
difficult to get money at reasonable r^te of interest. It is for Government to see that 
money is mide available for agncuhur^ when It is not wanted for commerce and this 
can be accomplished by enabling the Imperial Banks to place their money at the 
dii^osal of co-operative societies or by starting an All-lndia Co-operative State Apex 
through which re-discount of co-operative paper can be arranged. An attemot 
made in thmprovin.e in this direction failed because it demanded too large a price 
from the Central Bank and societies. * ^ 
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(i^) ft j's very necessary for the Government to see that the s^udy of rural 
economics is can led on by the University and the results of study are taught to all 
boys and girls m primary iind i>econdary schools. Lessons on co-operation in schools 
and colleges would leave a o impres ion on young minds which will be of everlasting 
benefit to them ir after-life 

(14) It is desirable that Central Banks should be given the power of recommend ^ 
mg suspensiJHs and remissions 0' land revenue on the lines laid down by Government* 
Central Banks and financing agencies get a correct idea of the extent of the crop and 
there IS no reason why they should be ignored in the important work of granting 
suspension and remission. 

(is) It %ill piy Government to occasionally grant scholarships to students to go 
abroad to study the benefits of co-operation a^d dome ba-ck and bring about necessary 
reforms in the movement. 

(16) Develop’^ient A. sociations for taluks should be formed and they should work 
under the gu dance of the District Officers who should stand as well-wishers, equipped 
with requisite Knowledge and sympathy to co-ordinate the activities of thi^ Departments 
of Agriculture ana Co-opeiation, and help the cultivators to advance materially in all 
directions Such associations are doing good woik in Bombay. 

{a) (11) Step'^ to be taken by non-official agencies : — 

(1) The non-official agencies in existence to-day are the Central Bann.s, the 
Institutes, the Central Provinces Federation and tne Provincial Banks, Central Banks 
in places where Institutes do not exist aie expected to carry on propaganda Even 
the Berar Co-operative Institute works through the Central Banks. The activities of 
tVSse^bodies are limited by funds vvhicn at present are very meagre and unless they 
are substantially assisted by Government their work is bound to be small. To 
increase the outturn of work it is desirable that Central Banks should have sub- 
committees^ and that the Institute’s local branches should be specially in charge of 
education and propaganda. The attention of Central Banks is naturally taken up with 
questions of finance and unless a special agency is created for education it is bound to be 
neglected. This i« the reason why primary societies in the Cential Provinces and Berar 
are found to be weak If committees of education and local branches aie formed, it 
would be easy to attract tiew men who feel interested in the work. 

(3) Central Banks as financial bodies have to be ma ntamed in a state of efficiency 
and it IS advisable that these bodies should have a common cadre of servants. These 
may be worked through the institutes or special joint committees, 

(3) Membership of institutes is at present voluntary with the reault that great 
difFculty IS experienced in inducing societies and banks in joining them. The Berar 
Co-operative Institute finds it difficult to differentiate between paying and non-paying 
societies and works equally for all. It wmald be well in such cases if the R( gistrar 
charged suitable fees to these societies fdr their education and propaganda and remitted 
it to the institute s as money ea marked for a ‘special purpose. 

(4) Central Banks should be intensive rather than extensive in their efforts. It 
would be well for Central Banks to concentrate their attention on a few societies 
and make them model ones for other societies to follow. This line of work would 
yield better results example is always better than precept. 

(5) No efforts are at present made to induce members of credit societies to form 
associations for reducing ceremonial expenditure or to abandon expensive social 
customs. Such an attempt is very desirable and necessary. 

Central Banks celebrate their annual meetings and while efforts are thus made 
to acquaint members of primary societies with i he affairs of the central financing 
agency, practically nothing is done in village societies If these latter are taught to 
hold meetings and take an annual stock of the pecuniary condition of the society as 
a whole and the economic cetterment of every individual they would soon learn to 
imbibe the less m of thrift and self-reliance. If Central Banks are regarded as monev-* 
lendirg concerns now, they are deemed to be so, because in actual practice very little 
is done to see to tne application of money and to assure that it is utilised for 
productive purposes. 

(h) The following observations are offered on the types of societies mentioned 
below : — 

(«) Cfedii SocUHes.—(i) In Berar, priuiary societies are of the Raiffeisen type 
where liability is unlimited and membership is restricted to the village. On the whole 
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this type IS working well but societies should be allowed to have greater freedom to 
incur expendituie on necessary obj-cts The present practice of crediting the entire 
profits of the society towards the reserve fund is intended to build up a large reserve 
and though it is commendable from that point of view it leaves no incentive to 
members even to meet and consider subjects of common advantage. With the 
sanction of the Registrar ttiese societies should be permitted to spend up to one-fifth 
of their annual profit for necessary objects, e g the expenses of an office or the 
honorarium to an account writer etc. 

( 3 ) The average rate at which members get loans from the society is \ 7 , per cent 
per annum. This is dictated by the fact th'it Central Banks get deposits at 6 to 
6| per cent, The^ calculate their working expenditure at 3 or 2J per cent and are 
prepared to give loans to village societies at 9 per cent. The mirgin*of profit of 
Village societies is fixed at 3 per cent and individual members get loans at 12 per cent. 
Central Banks calculate their working expenditure at 3 or per cent as stated above 
as they are asked to have a large cover for their depcsits, The present practice is to 
demand 33 per cent in case of fixed deposits, 50 pei cent m case of savings bank 
deposits and 100 per cent m case of current deposits. 

These limits are too much on the side of caution. These percentages can be 
reduced to 25, 33 and 50 without serious ri'^k 

(3) To prevent over-financing, the Registrar or the Board should issue land values 
statement at least once every yeai to serve as a guide to banks and societies for 
advancing loans. 

(4) It IS necessary to amend the Berar Lan 1 Revenue Code in such a way as to 
make sums due by members of co-operative societies under award recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue. 

(5) In the Central Provinces,! t is nfcessary to make tenants’ holdings transferable 
to a society. 

(6) In the Central Piovmces and Beiar, but m -.re in the Central Provinces, it is 
necessary to amend the Insolvency Law m such a way as to mal^e the dues of a society 
recoverable as a second charge after Government revenue which is declared to be 
a first charge. 

(7) The Raiffeisen type of credit soc'eties touches inly the lower strata of small 
agriculturists. In order to attiac*- b gger pe.p^e to the benefit of co-operation it is 
necessary to start land mortgage banks 1 here is good scope for these in Berar, 

(S) IMuch df the time of the Regi«trai an 1 his assi tants is at present taken up by 
cases of awards against members of societies. This time can be saved by appointing 
arbitrators. Superior agency will thus be free to direct the movement along right 
lines. 

(9) In spite of understanding that members of societies are not to borrow from 
outsiders it often happens that n. embers borrow from others. This is partly due to 
the inability of Cent’-a’ Banks to finance n embers for all their needs and partly due 
to recklessness. Societies and Central Banks are sometime^* expeset to serious risks 
by members borrowing from outsiders cr even mortgaging or selling their property. 
To •safeguard against r'sks and to pievent over financing, it is desirable that Sub- 
Registrars should be asked to send .1 copy of the bs' of transactions registered con- 
cerning sale mortgage, gift or lease of properties in a village in which a co-operative 
society IS sxtu^ited to the Central Banks concerned at the end of a month, Sub- 
Registrars are required to send such copies to villag*^ officers for purposes of record* 
of-rights and sending a copy of it to Central Bank would not put- them to any extra 
trouble. Central Banka will, on receipt of •'uch lists, keep the society informed and 
both the bank and the society will be on their guard so far as future financing is 
concerned. 

(10) The M acid gan Committee have pointed out the difficulty which Apex Banks 
experience m providing adequate fluid resources and they have also pointed out the 
necessity of Government gwmg assistance m times of financial stress and it is time 
for Government to accept the recommendations and supply fluid resources or give 
financial help when necessary. 

(n) It is desirable that Central Banks should exert to teach members of societies 
the advantages of the use of paper in place of cabh m their transactions. They should 
be lamiliaiised with the use of cheques, etc. This will have the double effect of saving 
the necessity ol using metal every time and wih also tend to prevent members from 
sufferiasf their savings to lie idle cr buried. 
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(l2) Repayments begin to flow into Cential Banks from the middle of October 
to the end of March and in these months they hold large amounts of cash balances which 
they cannot utilise* Ii would be better therefore if they are encouraged to supply cash 
to big and solvent firms like Ralli Brothers and Others to buy cotton against their 
cash credit with the Imperial Bank Co-operative money would thus facilitate cotton 
trade in a small way and may a" the same time derive advantage to the movement, 

(ill) Societies for the sa’e of produce. 

The form that this type of societies has taken in Berar is the cotton sale societies 
through which members of societies and their friends and relanves sell cotton to 
pur chaiers in cotton markets. They save commission charges to a certain extent as 
they get back what they pay in the beginning in the shape of profits of the shop. They 
save themselves from the malpractices of an ordinary commission agent. So great 
IS the force of habit that in spite of clear advantages farmers do not readily take to 
Sf*ll their goods through co-operative «shops an 1 these societies languish for want of a 
propaganda all the year round amongst the members of societies In addition to 
propaganda the following steps are necessary if these shops are to stand in the competi- 
tion with existing adtyas or commission agents. 

(1) Rules for the management of cotton markets should lay down that the adtya, 
should maintain a register showing the rate th-y h ive secured for each cart sold to the 
buyer. Recent examination of books of adtyas by an officer of Government in Amraoti 
showed that as receive larger sums from buyers than they pay to the selle*-s A 
copy of this register should be required to be sent periodically to the Cotton Market 
Committee, 

(2) Cotton Market Committees should be comp? lied to insist on weighing of cotton 
being done by platform scales, instead of beam-scale. If necessary, cotton markets 
should maintain platform scales in the principal ginning factories. 

(3) Statistics of lint percentages must be maintained by these shops, so that they 
can jud^e whether proper prices have been quoted for their goods, 

(4) Facilities should be provided in these shops for advances of cash against 
goods up to a settled maximum, so as to prevent a needy farmer suffering by having 
to sell in a falling market. 

(5) These shops must further be able to provide facilities for having cotton ginned 
before it is sold as sometimes the prices offered for ginned cotton are proportionately 
greater than for unginned cotton, 

(6) These shops should insist on farmers not mixing up superior and inferior 
quality of cotton as -far as possible These shops will enhance their prestige in 
ihe markets if they induce their constituents to stick to uniform quality of cotton at 
every sale. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of machinery. 

There is a large scope of such societies in Berar. Activities are at present confined 
to^ selling machinery and hiring out of ploughs. Labour is comparatively dear in this 
Division arrd labour-saving appliances are therefo*-e welcome, if the Departments of 
Agriculture and Co-operation combine and work through Taluka Develop’went 
Associations, even tractors and other costly machinery can be bought and given out 
on hire. The essentials of success here axe— 

(1) A ready supply of spare parts and fittings. 

(2) Inspection and advice regarding replacement of the wear and tear. 

(3) Willingness of central financing agencies to help such societies with funds 
on reasonable rates of interest. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming. 

With an average holding of 18 to 20 acres such societies are necessary but the 
chief drawback is the want of mutual confidence necessary for Such a venture. These 
societies should succeed in Berar. An experiment should be tried. Government should 
be induced to guarantee the^ capital necessary for joint farming by way of a loan 
at 6 per cent on the security of the land. There i^ no reason why a well selected 
cO-operative society should not yield satisfactory results and once an experiment 
succeeds it is sure to catch on. 

(ix) Other types of societies. 

^ Thrift Societies, Societies to reduce ceremonial expenditure and arbitration 
societies to decide disputes are well worth trying ifi Eeran There is no reason why 
they sht^ld jnot succeed here as they have done in the Punjab, 
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{d) Credit societies have served their object in finding money at cheaper rates. In 
villages where there are co-operative societies village moneylenders do not quote a 
rate of interest higher tnan the one quote! by the society to its members. But while 
one is prepared to say this and to maintain that commensurate with the efforts made, 
the Department of Co-operation hns achieved success, it is very necessary to bear in 
mind that greater efforts are necessary to ensuie that agriculturists imbibe the real 
co-operative spirit and the justification of a Urger expenditure and greater eff >rts lies 
in the fact that if we succeed in improving the lot of farmers vve shaU be securing 
national prosperity and happiness, as the Central Provinces and Berar is a country of 
small farmers. 

Question 93— General Education— ( 4 ). Education in its oresent state is 
designed to be merely literary. At no stage does it aim at being industrial in the 
Hrryes* sense of the term. Boys coming out of the University schools naturally 
hanker after service and when it is not available, they become t'lscontented and 
begin to rot in life. Parents of children in rural areas loudly complain that 
education in primary schools unfits their children for work in fields 

(fi) (i) The remedy hes in establishing schools where the boys are given d'stinct 
agricultural education while they are learning m schools ani are taught industries 
which should be useful to them while they are cultivating their lands. 

(r) Compulsory education in rural areas is in its infancy in Berar and cannot b© 
said to ha' e tuken root The reasons are . — 

(i) Government is overcautious in introducing real compulsion. 

(ii) Local bodies are unwilling to enforce the provisions of law to compel 
attendance. 

(^) The people naturally feel that without getting a substantial advantage, 
they are ca'Ied upon to spare their children for schooling when they can be utilised 
for adding to the family income. 

{iv) Generally speaking, boys in villages enter school at the age of seven and 
they begin to be useful to their parents at the age of ten in tending cattle etc. As- 
higher e-'ucation does not afford them greater prospects, there is no incentive to 
parents to continue their boys till they complete the course of primary training by 
passing the fourth class. 

Question 25— Welfare op Rural Population — (a) V’llage life should be made 
more attractive by better roads, by better sanitary conditions and by greater 
amusen ents This \\ould give a stimulus for tien of capital and educat’on to 
stick to villages which are at present abandoned in favour of towns. Schemes for 
rural reconstruction should be thought of and put in force by suitable grants 
and ficilities, 

(i) Economic surveys in typical villages are a necessity and no time should be 
lost in undertaking them as they will act as correctives in many directions and 
will aUo indicate the correct line of action to be followed for improving 
conditiins obtaining in rural areas Study of rural economics would be fostered 
and when it becomes intensive all persons concerned will begin to think of the 
ways and means of improving the lot of cultivators. 


Oral Evidence, 

29$o6. The Chdifmm ; Rao Bahadur Brahma, you are President of the B^rar 
Co-operative Institute, Ltd Yes, 

29907. You have been Director of the Amraoti Co-operative Central Bank from 
1912 and also Preeident of the Berar Co-operative Institute since 1923? — ^Yes. 

29908. You have been Vice-Chairman of the District Board, Amraoti, from 
191^ to 1934?— -Yes. 

29909^ You have handed in for the Commission a note of the evidence 
that you wish to give. Is there anything that you would like to say at this stage 
apart from that which you have already written in this note ^—There is nothing in 
particular. 

39910. I should like to ask you one or two questiois on your note. Is the 
quality of the teacher a great difficulty, in your view, in attaining the ideals of rural 
education There is some difficulty. 
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2^91 1. What are you paying your teachers ? —They start fronr Rs. 15 and rise 
to Rs. 60 in the primary schools. 

29912. Do you think that salary is likely to attract the right type oi man?— Not 
the bottom grades ; the top grades mignt, 

29913. Have you familiarised yourself at all with the system fur instructing 
teachers ? — To some extent. 

29914, Are you satisfied with those® — E\cept in the ma^’ter of this particular 
agricultural bias that I want the teachers to have, I think th- method in normal 
schools for instructing teacheis is pretty good. 

299x5. Conducting nature study is not a very easy thing for a man to dO} is it ? — 
No he must have areal grasp of the matter himself 

29916. And he must also know how to present thit matter to young chil jren ? — 
Yes, and a'ter that the man must have facilities to impart education in the school. 
Naturfe study should not be done in the school-room as it is d me at present in many 
schools It should really be done outside in the open. 

29917 Have y )u any ecparience of adult education ? — Not much 

29918 So that you are speakm 2; here m very general terms ? — Yes. 

29919 Have there been any experiments in the districts with which you are 
familiar Not m the district from which I have conie^ but ! have seen experiments 
earned on at Nagpur. 

29920. Would you describe them very shortly?— A man named Mr Mandey 
who has received his training in America, has developed a system of adult edu ation 
and I have seen h's expeiiments for a long time, He gave a demorretration to us at 
Amraoti in wh.ch h' was ab’e to n ake three men from the street ca^ch the letters and 
to read v^ithin one »hour. His is a special system, he tries to attract the mind of 
adults on p'lrticular letters. For instance th' Marathi word fox giaSs is put down in 
the vernaculir and he shows a bundle of ijraiss in a picture and asks the adult to 
remember the bundle, and he then carries the mind of that man through seveial lines 
in which this word is repeated and m that way he asks the man to*remember that the 
first word is gha ard the second word sa and so on, and that is how the man is able 
to pick it up 

29921. Well, that was an exper raent in method. Now what happened in 
practice? Were the public anxious to avail themselves of this opportunity ?—• Yes, 
they would be. 

29922. Were they in fact given an opportunity in this particular case cf 
undergoing a course®- No. 

2992^5 That was really a demonstration of metho ?— Yes; they tried that 
experiment in the Civil Jail here at Nagpur and the Home Member of the Central 
Provinces Government has given a very good certificate about its success. 

29924, Now, in answer to Question 5 in the Questionnaire on Finance, you "say 
that for long-term leans, lard mortgage barks should be started ? One of "the 
difficulties m this Province is the fact that so many cultivators are on o-cupancy 
holdings and have therefore nothing to mojtgage®— That is the case in the Centril 
Provinces, but I am speakins: of Berar only, 

2992s* Are there not occup incy h^Iiings in Berar?— Vo, all ryotwari holdings, 

29936. All the cultivators in Berar have something to mortgage?— Yes, 

39927* And you sugg-st that the Indian Trust Act should be so altered .^s to 
include that type of teenruy ? Then you suggest that the Imperial Bank Act should 
be amended to permit that bank to pat money m these debentures ? Do you happen 
to know whether there is any enthusiasm for this proposal in the minds of the 
Directors of that bank ?— Yes. 

29928. Do you thinir they are eager to invest their funds m loans on mortgage ?— 

Yes. 
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29929 ' you know that this is the case? — tn fact our Institute and 

somefenks in Berar have actually made proposals to Government and have put 
forward a scheme ; they are only uaiting- for Wovcrnnnent to give the necessary 
facilities to the Imperial Bsnk to have the power to float oin debentures and get this 
money. 

29930. Does the Imperial Bank at the moment lend money to co-operative 
banks It was told to, but there was some difficulty about that" The Imperial 
Bank tells us that they have this difficulty that they cannot lend mone> on the security 
of co-operative caper or even on the security ot land mortgages That was the 
difficulty which the Governors of the banks who attended the Uegistrars’ Conference 
at Bombay brought to our notice. 

29931 Is it withm your knowledge that there is now b^lore the Assembly a 
proposal to amena the Act in the dii'ection which you suggest?— I have siuiply heard 
of it. 

29932. On pige 243 in your answer to Qiestion < 5 , Agr’cultural In lebtedne^s, you 
suggest the formation of village banks and the exempting of these banks from the 
Indian Companies Act when their capital does not exceed Rs. 35,000^ What 
exactly had you in mind when you made that suggestion ? What functions do yOu 
suggest that these banks should carry out^— Outside the co-operative societies, 
agriculturists do not get money on easy teims The rate that is charged in Berar 
and part of the Bombay Presidency is usually 2 per cent My idea is that if they can 
collect the capital which the local peop'e auII be able to sub'^cribe, and form a 
company like a bank, they will be ab’e to lend money t:> agriculturists who are not 
menibers of tne co-ooerative societies at a much cheaper rate 

?g933. Your suggestion is that the capital of these village banks shmld be derived 
from public subscription in the Village is that the idea Yes^ or from round about 
the Village 

299^4* But jmu are going outside the ordinary Compmies Act? You are going 
to isugg-est exempting them from the vinous obligations and re&tnctions imposed by 
that Act? -Yes 

29935* What paiticular advantage are you seeking to give them by that exemp- 
tion ? — These people living in rural areas are frightened by the provisions of the 
Companies Act, for instance, the liability to submit returns on due dates, they think 
this IS too much for them to agree to and" to actually carry out in p'actice 

2993^* you think ^h'ltthe Co-opeia ive Acts were designed to meet those 
difhculti^s ®-~Yes, but ihe difficulty in co-operative banks is this that we do not 
finance individuals. We advance money to soci ties and the societies are supposed 
to advance to individuals 

29937 Is there any reason why the cuitivatoxs should not deposit savings in the 
focal societies® — We are tryng to induce them to do so. I suppose rural people 
will be able to g-t money more qu ckly and more cheaply >.y this experiment. 

ag-)?®. Do you not think there is any danger of slack management?— I do not 
think bo, 

2^030, There is one point I wou d like you to clear up, On page 244, in your 
answer to the same question, you mention the Hindu law of dnmdopat, by which 
a credit -ir IS not allowed to recover more as mtnest than the amount of the principal, 
and on page 243 you say th it this should be made applicable to all persons and in all 
cases. At the moment that law applies when both parties are Hindus ?— No, when 
the debtoi is a Hindu, It is only in the Bombay Presidency end Berar that this rule 
of dsmdopai applies, 

29946* Y ou suggest this selective quality should b*' removed altogether ? Yes. 

, the position exactly? Is it a 

aw?— We call it a law bee .use r is part of the Hindu taw which is a personal law 
based on custom, ^ 

^ 3904?. And the courts pay attention to it P— Yes, as a matter of personal law if 

IS recsogniseq. 
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99943* Assuming it was sfenerally agreed that it viould be well to remove the 
inequalities at present existing, how wouM you give effect to that proposal If an 
Act were passed in the Legislative Assembly restricting the power of the individual 
to enforce a particular rate of interest then the creditor, when he wants to recover 
his money, will be forced to go to the court wuthin a stipulated timCt The creditor 
according to the rule of damdopai^ must do so within a certain time, 

29944. So you suggest the passing of a general Act to make the conditions 
damdopat generally applicable ?— Yes. 

29945, Your answer to ‘section 7 of Question 6, where you talk about the reckless 
cultivation of fields on leases appears to me to contain three separate ideas, which 
are associated in your one answer. There is^ the question of the reckless cultivation 
of fields, and there is the question of the desire to cultivate the lands of others rather 
than to do service, I suppose, as labourers* Is that the idea? — Yes. 

29946 Then you refer to the fact that crops do not always cjmeup to expecta 
tions, and much of latter day indebtedness is due tothisrecklessleasingoflanis^— 
The situation in Berar is this. From ipiS to 1924 cotton was selling at the enormous 
price cf from Ks, .00 to Rs. 150 per khandi. Naturally all the people thought that 
agricultural leases would be influenced by these prices and ordinary cultivators who 
wanted to take land on lease used to offer more lease money on the expectation that 
the high price of cotton would continue, but on account of the general settlement 
of the world, and for other reasons, cotton prices have gone down, and the rainfall 
has not been satisfactory and crops have failed What with that and with the rates 
going down, they find they are not able to pay their rents 

29947. Perhaps a better heading would have been ^reckless leasing for the 
purpose of cultivation ’ ? — Yes I think so 

29948. To go back to my question of a minute or two ago as to the Imperial 
Bank Act and the limitation imposed on the bank in the matter of lending to 
co-operative societies, is it within your knowledge that the Imperial Bank is at present 
giving cash credits to the Provincial Co-operative Bank in Bombay and also to 
District Central Banks in Madras^ — Yes, I know that the Amraoti Central Bank has 
got a cash credit to the extent of 2 lakhs of rupees, but that is more on the security 
of Government paper that these banks hold. 

2994c You are talking about subsidiary industries in answer to Question 17, 
section (5), and you suggest various spare-time occupations such as rope-making, 
basket- weaving, tailoring and so on. Do you think there is any caste prejudice against 
some of these spare-time occupations ? —Not against those I have mentioned 

29950. You do not think there is any prejudice against rope-making ?— None. 
As a matter of fact some, better-class people, who ha’ e an idea of making money 
during their spaie-tirae, do this work even to-day 

39951. Chicken faiming is in a xather diffeient position ?— Yes. That would 
not be liked by Hindus, 

29952. How many Co-operative Institutes are there at the moment ? — There a. e 
at present two Divisional Institutes, one for Berar and another for the northern districts. 
There is also a common institute which is called the Central Provinces and Berar 
Federation. 1 hat serves the Central Provinces proper and Berar. 

29953,, The Board that you suggest should be set up to advise the Munster should 
consist of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Director of Agriculture and 
two representatives, one from each Co-opersttive Institute, a representative of the 
Central l^rovinces Federatior^ a representative of the Provincial \ ank, a representative 
of the Central Banks in Berar and a representative of all Central Banks In the Central 
Provinces, Do you think that would be a feasible proposal ? Do you see any di^ficultj 
in' these several persons meeting and getting together ? —I do not think so. In fact, 
a Co-operative Con.mutee of this type was attempted while the Hon’hle Sir 
S. M, Chitnavis was the Minister in charge of thia aepartment. 

29954. On page 247 in your answer to the same Question 23 (a) (1), you say that 
it is desirable that Central Banks should be given the power of recommendiiii> 
suspensions and remissions of land revenue cn the ]ine$ laid down by Government 
J3o you think it is a wise thing to give to bodies who have no responsibility for the 
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collection of revenue the ri|fht of recommending remission The point in my mind 
was that these co-operative banks come in contact with the peop’e in villages every 
day, and thus they get a more correct idea of the r'al state of the people , and they 
are not influenced by the same executive opinions as the Revenue authorities. 

J29955 On the other hand, they are not stimulated by the same financial demands, 
are they? — One might say that, of course 

29956. On page 247 in your answer to Question 22 (a) (li), you say that the 
Berar Co-operative Institute finds it difficult to differentiate between paying and 
non-paying s jcieties and works equally for all. What do you mean by that?— The 
situation is this We expected every village society would voluntarily affiliate itself 
to the Institute, but we find in actual practice that out of 700 societ’es in Rerar only 
300 have enrolled and 400 are standing out They think they do not st-ind to gain 
much, because the ordinary villager looks to an immediate gain rather than a distnnt 
profit. As, h'^wever, the Institute wants to spread education and propaganda, it works 
for all societies, whether they are affiliated or not. 

29957. You mean between the affiliated and non-affiliated , that is the point ?— • 

Yes 

29958. Then you make the very sound suggestion that the primary 
societies should hold meetings and say that if they can be taught to hold meetings and 
you take an annual stock of the pecuniary condition of the society as a whole and the 
economic betterment of every individual they would soon learn to imbibe the lesson of 
thrift and self-reliance How many of the primary socuties with which you are 
familiar do in fact hold annual meetings ? — At present very few hold annual meetings 
of the type I have in mind The whole idea is that we must get them to hold annual 
meetings for the pui poses of examining the condition of each individual member. 

29959 So they run from one year’s end to the next without any meetings 
at all 9 — Without general meetings. There aie meetings of village societies when they 
have to apply for a loan, and they pass resolutions that they are prepared to advise the 
Central Bank to give a loan 

29960. Has that to be approved by a general meeting ? — Not necessarily. 

29961. Do you know any societies that have never had a general meeting ? — No, 
Every society has a general meeting once a year, but not of the kind I am suggesting, 

29963. It has one meeting a year ? — ^Yes, to pass its accounts. 

29963 Are they well attended as a general ruleP-— I think they are fairly well 
attended, 

29964. Mr, Cahert : What do you mean by “ fairly P — I mean about 60 per 
cent of the members. 

29963. The Chairman : On page 248, in your answer to Question 22 {b) (1), you say 
it IS necessary to amend the Berar Land Revenue Code in such a way as to make sums 
due by members of co-operative societies under award recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue, and then over the page in paragraph (6) you say that m the Central Provinces 
and Berar, but more in the Central Provinces, it is necessary to amend the Insolvency 
Law in such a way as to make the dues of a society recoverable as a second charge 
after Government revenue, which is declared to be a first charge. Is there any 
material difference between the two proposals?— There is. The first is to amend the 
Berar Land Revenue Code which is a provincial measure The other 15 to amend the 
Insolvency Law, which is an All-India measure. This question was brought up in the 
All-India Registrars’ Conference and was negatived, but the feeling is -very strong 
indeed in the Central Provinces that the Insolvency I aw ought to Se amended. The 
Central Provinces and United i’rovinces members actually moved a resolution about 
it in the All-India Registrars’ Conference, J>ut the conference did not give its weight to 
that opinion, and the proposal was vetoed. 

I see that your first proposal applies only to the Berar Land Revenue Code. 

29960. Would you explain what exactly you mean by your answer to our 
Question 22 (h) (i), on page 2^9,, paragraph (12) ?— Theproposal is to authorise Central 
Banks to use t^eir money for purposes of financing purchase of cotton by big firms, 
in Berar what hai^as is that a firm like Ralli Bros, or the Japanese firms have got 
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their outlying agencies in small towns, where there are no branches of the Imperial 
Bank to give over cash on the day that it is required. For instance, at a place called 
Telhara, 28 miles away from Akola, there is no branch of the Imperial Bank Money 
IS required to be paid to the cultivators when these agents buy cotton. These agents 
have money in the shape of a draft on the Imperial Bank at Akola ; but somebody is 
wanted to supply cash in way-side places. The Central Bank at Akola will be able to 
utilise Its money for a short time for the purpose, and there is no danger because the 
money is covered by the draft on the Imperial Bank. 

39967. Do you find that these Central Banks hold a good deal of cash In 
those months they do. 

29968 Why do you prefer platform scales to beam scales P—Many of the frauds 
that we hear of are due to the use of beam scales. The beam scale has got two pans, 
one for the load and the other for the weight , the carts have to be weighed by several 
loads and when a quantity is weighed it is dumped in a heap of cotton. The weigher 
on behalf of the buyer or agent of the particular cotton grower goes on calling weight 
after weight in vernacular numbers, and very often the complaint is that they take 
jumps, that is to say from 21 they jump at once to 30 and so on. If a platform scale 
is used, there is no necessity of counting, because the whole of the cart can be 
weighed at once, 

29969, Do you mean to say that they are a little optimistic in theif addition P Is 
that It ? — Yes. 

29970 I suppose the platform scale is much harder to tamper with than 
a beam scale? — Yes, that is also true. My suggestion is that the cotton 
market committees should have control of these platform scales, because it is jast 
possible that gains by dishonesty may induce people to tamper with the springs 
below j if the cotton market committee has control over it, there would be very little 
chance of that being done. 

29971. In dealing with these selling societies, you say Facilities should be 
provided in these shops for advances of Cash against goods up to a settled maximum, 
so as to prevent a needy farmer suffering by having to sell in a falling market ”, Is it 
your suggestion there that the farmer should hold in his house or" that the society 
should hold in Us godown The society should hold in its godown, 

29972. At present they have got no storage at all ? — No. 

29973, They would have to pay for it ?— Yes. 

29974. You suggest that these shops must further be able to provide facilities 
for having cotton ginned before it is sold, as sometimes the prices offered for ginned 
cotton are proportionately greater than for unginned cotton ?— Yes ; that is what has 
been found to be profitable in the Bombay Presidency 

29975. Would not the cost of providing storage and a ginning plant mean a 
considerable increase in the capital requirements ? — It would afford the agriculturist at 
least Rs. 10 more per cart, 

29976. But, as far as their capital requirements go, it would seriously increase 
them ? They would be required to pay both the godown charge and the gmning 
charge ?— The godown charge would be extra, but the ginning charge would be 
because the ordinary purchaser has got to gm it. 

29977. They would have to build storage accommodation and also to build 
a factory and set Up a ginnmg machine ?— It is possible, in Berar, to get factories cn 
the leasehold system , many are working like that. You get a factory tor a season by 
paying so many rupees. It is not necessary for a co-operative society or a shop to 
build a factory for ii'self in the early years of its extistence. 

29978. What do you think of the proposal that the society should act as merchant 
should buy the cuItivator*s crop, should make the best of the marketing that^ they can 
and should then divide the profits according to the amount of cotton which each 
cultivator has handed m ? — The trade in cotton is very risky ; it depends on the 
Bombay rate, which is influenced by Lancashire. 

29979. Let us see where your own suggestion leads you. You are going to have 
a large godown ?— A fairly large one. 
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29980 And your members’ cotton is going to be, some of it at the back, some 
near the entrance, some of it underneath the heap, who is going to decide which 
member’s cotton is going to be sold?— The system that I have seen working in the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency is that when the cotton arrives and the market 
IS dull the society decides uoon its quality and its value according to the prices 
prevailing on that day Then a ticket is issued to the man to say that he holds so 
much cotton of such and such a quality. The cotton is stored in different heaps of 
different quality and sold in heaps of different qualities. The cotton is thus* graded and 
when It is sold the man gets the benefit of it. In this operation of grading) an officer of 
the Agricultural Department assists 

29581. So that the man IS really paid by an anangement which gives him the 
equivalent of the value of his own cotton on the day that the sale is. supposed to be 
effected, but in fact it IS not h'S own cotton that is sold on that day? — Cotton of the 
same grade is lumped together and sold ; he gets the advantage of a rising market, he 
need not ru«h his bargain through. 

29982. Is much misunderstanding and bitterness apparent when, owing to some 
uneiEpected fall m the nrarket, the cultivator does not get as good a price as he 
expected ?— There IS grumbling, naturally. They say that they have to pay the land 
revenue or meet the pressing demands of a sowcar or moneylender, and they have to 
sell at a disadvantage, 

29983. Are these soc’eties carrying on grading at the moment ? — They are not. 

29984, You suggest they should ? — Yes. 

29985, What do you bay about the management of the Central Banks, in your 
experience, are you satisfied with it ?— I arr. 

29986. You think it is good ’ — Yes. 

299^7. Who represents the cultivators on the bank ?— The cultivators are all 
Shaieholders in the bank, and in the annual meeting they have got a direct vote on the 
working body or the managing committee. Th^y elect the uirectois, and the Chair- 
man IS elected by the whole body All the member^ of co-operative primary societies 
are shareholders, and each one of them has g it a vote. They assemble in large 
numbers at the time of the meeting. 

39988. The Commission has been given to understand that the individual appli- 
cants for loans, TTiembers of co-operative primary societies, have their applications 
examined not by their own primary society but by the Central Banks, What informa- 
tion is before the directorate of the Cential Bank m examining particular applications ? 
—In Berar the applicati m is not examined by the Central Bank at all , it is merely 
scrutinised by them afterwards The proposal li. initiated by the society itself as a 
whole, 


29989 So that, in Berar, primary societies show much more vigour than is the 
case with many societies in the Central Provinces ?- Yes In fact it is our endeavour 
to see that they do it to perfection. 



29991. Are they improving ?— They ate improving. 


29992. Have you any iiuggestions to make, other than those set d 
notei for improving the machinery of the co-operative movement euher 
the Central Provinces?— No , I have tried to go into details in my note. 


jwn in your 
in Berar or 


29993 * Are you satisfied with the rate of interest which cultivators pay^n obteln- 
mg their leans f— Considering the market rate of interest, I thmk, ihpm is* 
lease a to be satisfied, * ^ ^ 


29994. Do you think there might be any danger in fact in offerinir extremelv 
cheap credit to the cultivators ?— Cheap credit without proper supervision is of course 
whole structure of the co-operative movement is to see that that 
IS applied directly when the loan is a^ed for, 

propaganda and demonstration might 
oe eairias on tw<M^ tae agenCjr of the co-operative societies f — I do. 
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29996. Do you thinK that the crop organisations would be willing to undertake 
that work? — They would be, and I hope the Agricultural Department will co-operate ; 
I hare no reason to think that the Agricultural Department is unwilling to co- 
operate. 

29997. Do you think that the co-operative movement might well join the attempt 
to consolidate unduly fragmented holdings? — Yes, 

29998. Th^t IS a work which you would like to see the co operative movement 
undertake P — That question does not arise in Berar. 

29999. familiar with the conditions in the Central Provinces ?— Not 

much. 

30000. Do you look forward to the day when spare-time occupations may be 
organised on a co operative basis ? - i do 

30001 How about the educative function of co-operation in Berar ^ Are you 
making any sustained attempt to educate individual members of pnmarji 
societies in the principles of co-operation P—We have been doing it intensively for the 
past year. 

30002. Is it showing good results ? — Yes 

30003. Do you like the principle that the Central Banks should be, as it were, the 
overseers ot the whole movement ^ Are you in favour of that principle®— For the time 
being I see no objection to it ; if a better agency could be thought of, it would 
certainly be desirable That is why we are starting institutes which have not got the 
financial side of the movement to look to, 

30004. Do you think there are many cases m which individual menbers of 
credit societies borrow ostensibly for productive purposes, but in fact apply the loan 
to non-productive purposes P — There are occasional instances like that, but I should not 
say that there are very many 

30003 Are there many cases where an individual member of a society is turned 
out for practices of that sort ? — I have not come across any instance of that kind. 

30006. You have never known of a society turning a member out ^ — No. 

30007 Have you ever known of any society turning out an individual member 
for any offence P— I have not come across any such instance. 

30008 You told us at the beginning of your examination that you were Vice- 

Chairman of the District Board at Amraoti from 1916 to Is the Distr’ct Board 

allowed by its rules to apply any of its funds to assist the co-operative movement?— 
No. V 

3COD9. Do you think that is sound ? — Looking to the activities that the District 
Boaids in Berar are called upon to discharge, I do not think they have got much funds 
left to assist the co-*Dperative movement directly. They might occasionally giv* help 
which does not involve any expenditure, for instance, the use of their teachers as 
account writers and as supervisors of primary societies, 

30010, When you were Vice-Chairman of the Board, was the Board sufficiently 
in funds to discharge its various responsibilities ?— Leaving out comrounicaiions, 

I think the Board was fairly in funds for discharging their o*her responaibhities. 

3001 1. You could not manage the roads ? — No, we could not manage the roads 
to my satisfaction for want of funds, 

30012 Have the roads deteriorated since they have been placed in charge of 
District Boards ?— In some places they have; but I should not say that the transference 
of roads to the District Councils has resulted in any deterioration as such, 

30013. The Raja of Pari akimedf You say some of the roads in Berar are not 
maintained in the same condition as they were before the District Councils took them 
over for lack of funds. Cannot the District Council levy a special cess for the main- 
tenance of their roads P— They can ; but thedidicuUy is taxation which is always un- 
pleasant to anybody and when the Provincial GoVernnaeDt itself is unwilling to do it, 
how can you ask the local bodies to do it P They are unwilling to do it. 
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30014* Roada are an important factor for several needs, are they not They 
are j I firmly believe that if w* improve all the roads we will increase the wealth of 
the agriculturists by at least 35 per cent ; but the difficulty is to find the money. 

30015. The Chairman X For the capital charge or for maintenance ?— For the 
capital charge , the interest charges can perhaps be met, 

30016. The Raja of Parlahmedix You mention that it is difficult to find labour 
for the maintenance of these roads Yes, in some tracts. 

30017 You suggest there should be a law to enforce supply of labour ? — What 
I really mean is this The village people should have a good rLad at any cost A big 
man suould pay down the money necessary t j pay for the labour, or if he is not a big 
man he should exert himself on the road. What we find is that geneially the mam 
roadb running by the village are in good condition^ but the approaches for a mile or a 
mile and a half from the mam road are in very bad condition ; there are pits and other 
things and when there are floods the whole traffic is held up. 

30018. Supply of labour by enactment of law would not be popular you think ? — 
It would not be; but vaccination was also not popular 

30019. Such a thing has been triel in certain parts of India where it was im- 
possible to get labour. When it was kid down that so many hands must be supplied 
from each village it was very much criticised in the Legislative Council P — We have 
also got to educate the members of the Council in that respect. 

30020. Sir James MacKenna , At the foot of page 246 in answer to Ques- 
tion 22 (a) you suggest • ** It is for Government to see that money is made 

available for agriculture when it is not wanted ^or commerce and this can be 
accomplished by enabling the Imperial Banks to pla^'e their money at the disposal 
of co-operative societies or by starting an Alklndia Co-operative State Apex Bank”. 
Then you say An attempt made in this Province in this direction failed because it 
demanded too Urge a price from the Cenift-al Bank and societies ”, Could you amplify 
that a little? I would hke to know so r.ething about that attempt ? — The latter part 
of that answer refers to the crisis that arose in the Central Provinces in 1920 land 
Government came to the relief of the co-operative societies and gave 20 lakhs of 
rupees, 17 lakhs to be given to agriculturists or members of co-operative societies as 
loans, and 3 lakhs to serve as fluid resources for the benefit of depositors. The 
terms imposed were that the Registrar of Co operativi Societies should determine, 
and he should be the sole authority for the purpose of determining to which of the 
societies these loans should be given , it was also suggested that all banks which got 
loans by these means should first exert themselves to collect money and apply it 
towards the repayment of this, irrespective of the obligations of the Central Bank in 
other respects; It was further suggested that the Registrar should be given special 
powers to remove Directors, etc The non-official element, which is the chief element 
in the Central Provinces and Berar in the co-operative movement, naturally felt that 
this was a criticism of their work. 

30021 That was what you meant by saying that the Government demanded too 
large a price ^ -It was nDt the supervision that was resented but the way in which the 
who’e thing was attempted to be done. There was no objection to the supervision 
of the R-gistrar in general, as required by the Act, but the special supervision and 
the special powers and conditions that they wanted to lay down were considered 
not to be proper for the non-official people to work under* 

30022. They resented the conditions imposed ? — Yes, 

30023. Prof Gangulee^ M/ hen was the Co-operative Institute in Berar started? 
And you have been the President since then P— At the end of 1922 ; Yes. 

30024* Have you an institution undertaking any survey of the extent of rural 
indebtedness in Berar ?— I ha\e been trying to go round and visit the village societies 
and take survey of the economic condition of the societies as a whole, 

30025* Into how many cases have you investigated so far? — I have investigated 
itito the cases of 902 members compribing 35 villages and 57 societies. 

Did you do that work on behalf of the Institute or in your individual 
Pre 4 dent of the Institute I did that. 
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30027* Do you think that the indebtedness is increasing?—! should think it is 
increasing. 

30028 Could you give us an idea of the burden of the total debt per acre on an 
average ?— My suivey of these village societies so far leads me to the conclusion 
that for every rupee borrowed from the co-operat.ve society, that is, from the Central 
Bank, the agriculturist is indebted to the outside creditor to the exteat of one rupee 
That is, the outoide indebtedness is equal to the indebtedness of the Co operative 
Central Banks At present the average indebtedness of a member in Berai is R> 600 
and if you add another R*?, 6co to it as indebtedness due to outside creditors, it means 
that every member on an average is indebted to the extent of Rs 1,200. ^ow the 
average holding ,n Berar is 20 acres and that means there is an average indebtedness 
of Rs 60 per acre 


30029, That IS more than what Mr, Darling found in the 
Mr. Darling worked out the figures for the Provirce as a whole, 
the co-operative societies only 


Punjab ?— I think 
my figures are for 


30030 What is the price of land here per acre?— It vanes from Rs 100 to 
Rs, 400 j it depends upon the quality of the land and its proximity to the village. 

30031 The Raja of Parlahmedt • The maximum price is Rs. 4CO ? — Yes» 
Occasionally garden land might go up to even Rs 500 an acre. 


3CO33. Thgt IS for first class jand, I suppose? — Yes. 1 arr» speaking of the prices 
of this year and last year. Of course prices are showing a tendency to drDp 

30033. PfOj, Gangulee* This investigation of yours was done in detail 
I suppose. Cuuld you tell us what is the proportion of the debt to the assets of the 
family, on an average, in the cases you have investigated P— I have tried to do that. 

I tackle 1 that problem by finding out in how many years an agriculturist with 20 acres 
will be able to repay without selling his estate, and I found that the majority of 
members would be able to pay all their debts in from seven tu ten years, provided they 
were industrious enough and provided they laid by at least Ks, 8 per acre per annum. 

30034. Is it your contention that co-operative credit societies are reducing the 
indebtedness of the village ?— A good many members are trying to do that. But there 
are black sheep everywhere and these black sheep take some time to improve. 

30035. But Beiar is rather a prosperous tract ?— I should think so 

30036. Is It your irrpiession that within the last ten years the debt of the Berar 
peasantry has increased faster than that in the Central Provinces ?— It hasshghly 
increased because the people have been adopting a higher standard ot life I hey tried 
to have more comforts than their permanent income would allow 

30037, It proves, as Mr. Darling says, that debt follows credit?— In a way 
you might say that, but the increased indebtedness would not mean that the condition 
of the agriculturist is in any sense deplorable. What we have to see is the repaying 
capacity of the man. 

30038. Have you been to the Punjab P— Yes, but only to the central Punjab and 
Lyallput district, 

30039. How is the movement theie compared with that in Berar ? — It is superior, 
and we have profited by the example of the Punjab, that is why I say that the 
Co-operative Department and the Government shculd help the non-ofiicials and the 
societies by going round and seeing what other people are in a position to do. 

30040. In answer to Question 5 (a), you suggest that all the resolutions adopted 
in the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies held in Bombay m January 
1926 should be given effect to. Did you attend the Conference yourself ?— Yes, 

30041. Did you approve of all the resolutions adopted by that Conference? — 
Yes j I think they were adopted after mature deliberation. 

30042. With regard to the thrift societies that you propose to establish, have the* 
co-operative societies in Berar, speaking generally, promoted thrift? — A good many 
members have learnt the lesson of thrift ; but thrift is a virtue by itself and is a 
very difficult thing to practise, What I specially want by starting these societies is 
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to enlist the sympathy of the women folk in the movement Mr. Calvert will tell you 
that m a village in the Punjab all the members r f the society are women and, from the 
scavenger woman to the lady in charge of ihe dispensary, all are members. 

30043. Has any oeginning been made m that direction in Berar?— We are 
beginning now. 

30044 How many societies have been formed ? — We are jus<- beginning , we bad 
a ladies’ conference in Akola an i one of the resolutions they adopted was to start 
these thrift societies, consisting entirely of ladies and managed entirely by them. 

30045. About this enforcement of the law of damdopat, did you not think that 
the Mahommcdans would oppose such an Act^^ What I heard was th^t a measure of 
this nature was introduced in r he Legislative Assembly by a Mahommedan gentleman 
son:ie Mme ago. Some Mahommedans might be opposed to it, but a good Mahom 
medan in the sense of a Maho-nrredan who s‘ands by his religion ought not to 
oppose It, 

30046. What IS your opinion of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ? — The 
Deccan Agiiculturists’ Relief Act was an unnatural measure from the economic point 
of view, and it failed in its purpose If you have had the advantage of reading’the report 
of the Committee wh.ch sat, consisting of a member from the High Court Bench and 
ethers from Bombay, you wtU know that they have declared that the object of the Act 
has been frustrated in actual practice, and they recommended the repeal of the Act, 
It was an attempt to legislate on a matter which it is very difficult to deal with by 
legislation The methods of moneylenders are very compbeated, it could not succeed. 

30:47. It will not function under nor-nal conditions^ - No. 

30048. What IS your opinion of the Usurious Loans Act In actual practice it is 
very difficult to operate, it postuhtes proof of undue influence by the debtor*^ to the 
satisf'-ctian of the court. Undue influence, hke»fraud, is often very difficult of pioof. 
Although in a particular case one feels inclined to think that undue influence has been 
practised, a civil court finds great difficulty going on mere moral proof. When undue 
influence is alleged} the Judge has to decide on the evidence before him and the great 
difficulty in seeking the protection of the Usurious Loans Act, from the point of view 
of the debtt.r, is in xegard to proof, I do not know how far public opinion will 
support me in this, but I think legislation making the law of da^ndopat of universal 
application would be better than the Usurious Loans Act, 

3004Q. Can you tell us more about your activities with reference to the training 
of subordinate officers in the co-operative movement, what procedure do you follow in 
training these men ? — The procedure we follow in the Institute is based on the 1 unjab 
model When I visited the Punjab I found there a re_uhr system of training these men, 
and retraining them from time to time on the vancus aspects of their work. We 
are maintain' ng classes in the Institute , we bring together people of various grades 
and mental calibre in different groups and held classes for them , for instance, the 
account writers are put together in a separate class. The rural directors cf banks are 
assembled together and are taught the eleirentary principles that they have to keep in 
mind when they visit societies. The members of the societies are assembled together 
Hi a different class. There is a class for the officers of the Centra^ Banks, and we even 
had a class for the Government Auditors which was assisted by the Co-operative 
Department and run by the Institute, 

30050. Do revenue officers attend classes ? — No. 

30051 Do pa^elsy pat>mans and such officers attend classes No. Tf they 
happen to be members of co operative societies, for instance, as headmen of the 
society, they come in that capacity, but not as patds and peUwmis, 

30052, Have you translated any book on co-operation into the vernacular of the 
Province There are a number. Marathi is the vernacular language of that part of 
the c<^untry from which I come, and in fhit language the Act, the rules, and the 
principles of co-operation have been published in various forms in small pamphlets 
•wMch we isbua from time to tirne.^ We get them read , one of our great points is 

we issue a monthly migazine in which we deal with various aspects of the 
thsmovifement ^hieh arise j we deal with these matters m small nQtei> and we 120 that 
thosfe mn%s ot at any rate, e’splain'ed by some member of the society. 
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30053* I'll ere has been a good deal of discussion as to the assistance that can* be 
got from non-ofKcials Would you agree that the non -official assistance hitherto given 
has been rather spasmodic in character ?— I think that is rather a strong word to use ; 
of course, it is not as constant as the work of a whole-time paid man would be, but 
I should not call it spasmodic, 

30054, Has it been lacking in certainty Yes, that is so. But, whatever the 
reasons may be, however silly those reasons may be, non-official advice is more likely 
to be listened to, and theiefore non-official advice is valuable, 

30055. Do you know of any non-official organisation as a corporate body helping 
the co-operative movement, such as the Servants of India Society in Bombay ? —There 
IS none in the Central Provinces 

30056, Have you any suggestion to make where by this co-operative movement 
could be made more attractive to the non-officials P — ^The only suggestion I should 
like to put forward is this, I have my own ideas on the point, and I have always 
advised the Central Banks to separate their finance activities from their educational 
and propaganda activities, the finincial activities require constant attention, and 
naturally the managing board or the working committee are keen to see that money 
that IS advanced is safe and is called in at th^e proper time j they have no time left to 
devote to education and propaganda. I am trying to advise members to set up 
education committees on which men could sit irrespective of whether they held a 
sufficient number of shares to enable them to become directors Economics graduates 
have been coming into prominence m the movement lately, and if they were asked 
to go out into the villages and take an interest in the movement, I think they 
would do so, 

30057- think college students are taking an interest in the movement?— 

Yes, they are. Students from the King Edward College at Amraoti have assisted us in 
going out to villages and teaching the village people the advantages of thrift and of 
co-operative societies. 

30058. You are all the time talking of the Berar co-operative societies ? — Yes 

30058-^1. Have you any experience of the co operative societies in the Central 
Provinces? — I have seen some of them, but I should not like to commit myself on a 
matter about which I do not know very much 

30059 You say your societies touch the lower strata of small agriculturists?— 
Yes 

30060, Is that your experience in Berar? — Yes. Of the 903 members that I saw 
I found that 400 were persons whose holdings were from i acre to 15 acres, I call 
them small holdings , they are really uneconomic holdings I find there were 186 
members whose holings ranged from 16 to 30 acres, I call a holding of from 
31 to So acres a large holding , it is not reolly a large holding but it is large from the 
point of view of the people m Berar found there were 60 members whose holdings 
were between 51 and 100 acres. I found 33 members whose holdings were over 
100 acres. 1 found 137 members who had no holding at all and yet were members of 
co-operative societies simply bvicause they wereregarden as good people who could be 
trusted with an advance of money in view of their exertions and character. 

30061. fn the Berar socfeties what is the method of recruiting Circle Auditors?— 
There is no special method in Berar , the department is one for the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar. 

300O3* What type of people are they ?— They are recruited in the same way 
as all Government officers , there is no special qualification, Inithe Punjab special 
qualifications are put down Mr Calvert explained it to me when I was there. If 
the Central Provinces and Berar follow the same system, earlier and better results 
will be obtained, 

30063 Mr. Cahert . In dealing with education, you say there is a general dis- 
inclination amongst teachers to do field work , you further say that you have not got 
teachers who can or will teach agriculture, and further you say that teachers feel no 
interest in nature study. Do.you-not think those three points are arguments in 
favour ©f drawing teachers from the rural classes ?— Yes. 
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^ ^ 36064. And yotyou are not convinced by own arguments*'* — I would not 
insist on teachers being drawn from the rural classes, because there are other 
difficulties. A teacher drawn from the agricultural class his not the same cultural 
education as a teacher drawn from better class people , if an agriculturist who comes 
irom the bottom strata of society is called upon to teach, languages, his system of 
teaching Marathi, for instance, will be far less efficient than that of a teacher from a higher 
strata of society, 1 should not insist on the teacheis being drawn from the agricul- 
tural classes, though 1 should like teachers to attend classes for six months to get 
the necessary qualifications to teach the rudiments of agricultural practice. 

30065. Which do you think would be better in order to give a rural bias to 
education, to train teachers or to get teachers from the agricultural classes ? — Of course 
a man bred up in a village will be able to do it much better, but the difficulty is to 
find out the right man to serve both purposes. 

30065.. Among the causes of borrowing, would you put tne willingness of the 
moneylender to lend ? — In a way 1 would , the willingness ol the moneylender is some- 
times a cause of indebtedness, but I should not regaid it as a very great factor either 
in the existence of indebtedness or in the increase of it, 

30067. But the moneylender is often willing to lend money on ordinary book 
credit without security? — I do not find that in Berarj in fact, in view of the insolv- 
ency law I have told people that they should not advance money on no security. 

30068. I do not quite understand why a strong supporter of co-operation like- 
yourself should advocate a non-co-operative visage bank I am speaking of the 
agriculturist in general , we a^e not willing to force co-operation on people who are not 
prepared to acceptthe benefit of c:>-operition, and I think if we can make a provision 
of that kind, it may be possible for us to meet the needs of agriculturists, because many 
people are unwilling to accept the unlimited liability principle which is the basis of 
all our co-operative societies in Berar , there are people who stand out because they do 
not want to accept the principle of unlimited liability to which they are subject when 
they become members of a co-operative society. 

30069. How would you have limited hability without the Companies Act?— 
t would merely try to do away with certain restrictions of the Indian Companies Act j I 
do not desire to abolish tne Act as a whole There are certain restrictions on banking 
companies, and I should like those principles to be slightly modified. 

30070 They are very slight?— Not in actual practice, we find people do not 
want to start bank=?. 

30071 The Companies Act is designed to facilitate the formation of companies ?— 
It is, but with regard to banking there are certain restrictions j the Act was amended 
after the banking failures of 19131 the Government of India became overcautious 
in that matter. 

30072. But your village banks would have to be audited ? — Yes. 

30073. They would have to keep accounts?— Yes. 

30074^ They would have to publish a list of members I — Yes. 

30075* Would it be a body corporate ^ — Yes, it would be a body corporate* 
otherwise It would not be able to sue, and it would have to institute suits. “ 

30076* And you would have to have provisions for liquidation Yes. 

30077. So that you would have to have the mam provisions of the^Companies 
Act ? — ^Yesj but 1 am specially referring to the provisions with regard to banking# 
which require a certain ujinimum number of a^emhers and certain forms of responsi- 
bility of directors which are in excess of the requirements oE ordinary companieaf 

^ 30078. The Companies Act nas only two provisions as regards banks: it require 
a six monthly statement of accounts ? —In a particular form, 

30079 And It requires the names of all managers to be published ; those are the 
Otdy'Sfecial provisions relating to banks id the Companies Act ?— And there is a 
provision as to the minimum number of members. 

$00^. Seven ?— 1 think for banking there have to be twenty. 
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jooSi. yoj. are thinking of section 4 with regard to prohioition of trading^ — Yes* 

300S2 That would be the general law of the Ian i still, would it not ° — Yes, it is 
the general law of the land j I am suggesting that merely as a measure which may be 
tried in certain cases. 

30083. You suggest fixing a maximum rate of interest; under what penalty would 
you enforce that?— The penalty would be that any interest which went beyond 3 
percent would not be decieed by a civil court, it would be regarded as a contract 
which was void and unenforceable at law. 

300S4, Among your sources of credit, is there the wandering cattle dealer , does 
hesellcattle on credit? -Occasionally, but not much in Berar, 

30085. There is no such system in Berar?— No 

30086 Does the village jeweller do pawnbroking®— Yes, some of them do, 

30087. Would you be in favour of a legislative measure lasisfc'ng upon money- 
lenders keeping accurate accounts on paged books ? —I should have no objection to 
that. 

30088. And in readable script Yes, I have no objection, but as a matter of 
fact in Berar they have to do it because they have got to prove it in a court of law. 
Readable script may mean Mar wan script aUo which Marwaris only would be able to 
read. But if the idea is that there should be a common script then I think that there 
will be some difficulty about it 

30089. On the question of arbitration, you again su^jgest an alternative to the 
co-operative method. Is that due to lack oi faith m co-operative societies ?— No, but 
there are no arbitration societies such as you have in the Punjab, My point is that 
societies like those should be established and started here Atanvrate, an arbitrator 
should be appointed by the Registrar to relieve him of the duty ot giving awards, 
which duty I am told is increasing very much. 

30090. You say that the Registrar should be an Indian. Is that opinion inspired 
by the sad memory of your visit to the Punjab ? —Mr, Calvert is more Indian than an 
Indian himself. He knows the conditions of Inmans better than they know them. 
When I came back to Berar I told people tnat Mr. Calvert was a missionary and that 
the success of the co-operative movement was due entirely to him, 

30091. In suggesting that Government shoild assist land mortgage banks, is it 
your idea that they should guarantee the interest on debenture^ Yes, to a certain 
extent at the beginning of the movement. 

30092. We have had actually before us two alterantive suggestions : one is that 
Government should invest in debentures and the other that they should guarantee 
interest on debentures Which do you think would be advisable ® — That would vary 
from Province to Piovince. In the Central Provinces and Berar, it would be dffiicult 
for Government to raise necessary capital from the sale of debentures locally. 

30093. You have no experience as to what the effect would be of a Government 
guarantee on debenture ? — No. 

30094, Do I understand that your Centnl Banks or Provincial Banks have found 
no difficulty in getting the Imperial Bank to discount their paper ® -In fact they are 
not willing to do it. We tried to discount it in the beginning cf the movement but 
they felt that they were prevented by law from discounting our paper. What tney do 
is to take hold of our promiisory notes and give money against them. They advance 
more on the security of the Government Promissory Notes that we hold. 

30095. You ascribe the weakness of the primary societies in the Central Provinces 
and Berar to the neglect of education Yes, 

30096. Do you think that the situation could be much relieved by a system of 
education of members. Is this what you are aiming at now — Yes. 

30097. Does your auditor not hold a general meeting of the society after the 
annual audit and explain the whole finance to the members ?— I do not think that he 
does, 

50098. Have you in Berar any societies amongst village menials of landless 
labourers? —No. 
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30099. Would you like the societies to be permitted to spend up to one^fifth of 
the annual profit for certain necessary objects ^ We were told yesterday that they 
already spend about 40 per cent for an audit and 15 per cent for the Institute, and 
another 20 per cent would leave very little for reserve funds ’ -They pay 15 percent 
of their profits to the Berar In<?titote. 

30100. And a certain amount to the audit fund ?— I do not think that they pay 
anything to the audit fund. In Berar the societies which are members of the 1 nstitute 
are called upon to pay 15 per cent, societies which do their own writing uo of accounts 
are given back per cent. My point is to allow the socieueb to feel that they have 
got the power over their money for very nececisary objects In villages the difficulty 
is that there is no common place for holding meetings, unless the meetings are held in 
the houses of sirpanches or other members IE they cannot rent a house, the Registrar 
should allow that. I have spoken to the Registrar myself and I think that he is 
favourably inclined in that direction. 

30101. 1 have usually found a tree for this purpose^— It is not very easy , 
usually, to hold a meeting under a tree because m some vLlages you will not find a 
single shady tree except the Acacta Indica, 

30102. After you have put your faith on education for the improvement of 
primary societies, you go on to propose that the Land Revenue Code be amended 
in order to make the sums due by members recoverable Yes, I have proposed that 
as an ad tntenm measure. I am trying to advocate that merely as an encouragement 
to the movement during its infancy. 

30103. You will still rely on education for your mam support ^ — Yes. 

30104. Have you any recollection of the new Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act I have casually gon^ through it. 

30105 They have allowed the first claim to the landlord and to land revenue. 
Subject to those two claims they have given the society the first charge on the assets 
of the member. Does that meet your wishes?— I think so, 11 will go a long way 
in that direction. 

30106 Do you find any difficulty in this Province about your awards being 
executed in civil courts Do civil courts delay proceedings at all? — No The only 
difficulty we find in actual practice is that of selling land The present circular of the 
Judicial Commissioner lays down that the auctions of these lands are to take place at 
certain stated places in a taluka, and that cncular leaves the discretion to the courts to 
have the auction done at the village, and instances have been brought to my notice where 
the selling of land at a p’ace different from where it is situated has resulted m some 
loss to the member. We are trying to get that circular slightly modified Beyond 
that I do not think that the civil courts have stood in our way. 

30107. Have you really had to auction lands to recover debts ^ — Occasionally. 

30108. dfV Kamat * In answer to one of the questions you sayi I should insist 
that a teacher should have gone through a course of agricultural education before he 
was confirmed in his appointment Would you insist upon that in the case of all 
the trained teachers as well ? — I have put it rather too broadly, I think. I would not 
insist on It in the case of every teacher, but there may be a sele:£ed grade of teacher^ 
for instance who should be called upon to go through tbs education and serve on 
village schools wherever started, 

301C9. It would not be quite a feasible proposition to insist on every teacher 
being sent for agricultural training, would it ?— -No j probably it would be beyond the 
competence of the Local Government to do that at present. 

30110. Talking about demonstration and propaganda you say, on pa^e 242 in 
answer to Question 3 {e), ‘‘That advice given by experts” (1 presume of the AgTicultural 
Department), “ must be demonstrated to he beneficial x But what often happens is tha 
the advice to be followed either requires large expenditure or does not give certain results. 
Taking works on contracts and doing them cheaply is the surest way of convincing 
agricultunsts.” Would you kindly amplify that?— For instance) take the tractor 
, plough wh’ch we are told does the work more economically. What we want the 
AgrtcnUnral Department to do is to take on contract, ‘tay, too acres m a village and 
actually do the work at a cost which would be much less than would be the case 
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the agriculturist did it in his own way. If that were done, there would be no difficulty. 
In fact I was so sanguine about it that I actually offered the proposition to a certain 
responsible gentleman of the department. I said that I would carry out tractor 
ploughing on a do^en acres and I put down the money m advance, but the offer j was 
not accepted. The real difficulty about these innovations, so far as the agriculturists 
are concerned, is that they are disinclined to go in for improved methods until they 
are satisfied that they are really going to be cheaper to them. 

301x1* Do you mean to say that your offer was not accepted by the Agricultural 
Department? - I did not extend a challenge to any expert or other officer of the 
Agricultural Department. I thought that by telling a responsible officer of the 
department some good might result from it. But as I say there is a good deal of 
unwillingness displayed in this matter. 

301 12. Did that have a very bad effect on the agriculturists? — No; there are 
some Hgricultunsts who do the work cheaper by this method. Big landlords and other 
people find ploughing by tractor muchspheaper than the ordinary method of ploughing. 
What I do say is that you must demonstrate the new methods to the agriculturist 
and show him that they are cheaper than his old methods, and where this has been 
demonstrated the agriculturist has readily adopted them For instance, the iron 
plough is a common feature in Berar now , it was not known five or seven years ago. 
The disc harrow is another instance. 

301 13 Has that been adopted to the needs or interests of the agriculturists in 
this part of the country ^ Or are the people using the ordinary standard ploughs ? 
Has there been any change in the design so as to suit their special needs ?— 
They are using those ploughs which by experience have been found to be best suited 
for instance, ploughs manufactured by Burn & Co. and Kirloskar Brothers have 
been adopted, and there are no complaints about them 

30114. Speaking about co-operation you throw out a suggestion that there 
should be co-operative societies for curtailing ceremonial expenditure on social 
customs, etc These are to be in addition to your thrift societies? — Yea, 1 saw 
some societies in the Punjab which aim at this and I saw some societies which incor- 
porate restrictions on expenditure m their byelaws. 

30115. You gave certatn replies to Mr. Calvert about your suggestion for the 
formation of village banks and exemption from the Indian Companies Act. I am 
sure you remember the Indian Companies Act was stiffened after the bank failures 
during the crisis of 1913. The object of stiffening it was to provide closer supervibion 
and certain strict conditions. You want to go behind that ?— That is why I limited 
the capital to Rs. 25,000 

30116. Even then for a village bank Rs, 257OOO is not a small amount. Do you 
think the village people would lose that money ? —No, nor do I apprehend its loss 
because it will be under them directly and the supervision will be very strict, As 
the people wouM be living in the villages, they would know where the money was 
going to and they would not speculate 

30117. Speaking of the restriction on the maximum rate of interest to be 
charged by moneylendeis and the law of damdopal, you suggest that 36 per cent per 
annum should be the maximum rate of interest. Do you not think that that is a very 
high rate It is : but considering that the rate of interest goes up sometimes to as 
much as 75 per cent or even more at the rate of one anna per rupee per day, I thought 
that my suggestion, would be welcome and would not be criticised as being too hard 
upon even the very small moneylender, 

30118 H 36 per cent were to be accepted, what will happen is that in three years 
the amount will be doubiedj incl iding the interest, and the man will go to court to exact 
the amount so that the debtor will have to pay this very high interest ? — What 1 sug- 
gest IS not that 36 per cent should be the ruling interest but anything exceeding 36 
per cent should be declared null and void. I do not think a provision of the law which 
said that any contract which contained a demand for interest higher than 36 per cent 
would be regarded as void would have a bad effect 

30119. With regard to economic enquiries as to primaiy societies, did you visit 
the societies personally Yes, I visited 57 societies situated in 35 villages in the four 
districts of Berar* 
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3^120. Was that during your spare tinne Yes, and occasionally also at the 
Sacrihce of my own work, though I should not say that. 

30131. You speak of the Taluka Development Associations in Bombay and you 
wish something like that to be established in Berar Is it not the case that you have 
here Agricultural Associations in the district, in the taluka and in the t.ihsds and also 
lower down There are Agricultural Associations, but their activities are confined to 
a very narrow sphere and many of the associations are not really working, 

30122. If your existing machinery is not working well, do you think there will be 
any advantage in copying the Bombay model The advantage,! am told, of the 
Bombay type IS that the Co-op2rative and Agricultural Departments combine and the 
Taluka Development Associations take up the work of both. 

30123. Do you suggest that they shou’d be under the guidance of the District 
Officer? — Yes, I would welcome that idea. 

30124, You think the presence of the District Officers at these meetings would 
stimulate the non-official members and secure th^ir more regular attendance?—! do not 
think so. I do not think the non-official members wiU attend merely because of the 
presence of District Officers. 

30125. Then what is ihe advantage of the guidance of the District Officers^ — 
The advantage IS that the District Officers are touring officers and when they tour in 
the Villages they get into touch with the people more closely and they will be able 
to give advice. That is why I say we want sympathetic District Officers not merely 
to dictate but to help and guide, 

30x26. While talking about the cotton sale societies, you say that adtyas should 
maintain a register showing the rate they have secured for each cart sold to the 
buyer. Will you explain what the process is here, and what part the adtyas in 
securing good rates as commission agents for the seller — v¥hafc happens is this, 
In the market in the mornmg the adtya gets, say, 100 clients who bring him 200 carls,* 
He has thus 200 carts to dispose of, and there are 5 or to big merchants willing to buy. 
Then he negotiates the rate with the purchaser or his agent. If the purchaser is 
not present in person (and the Ralli Company's agents are not always present in 
person) his agent or nominee is in the market He sees the quality of ahe cotton 
and then quotes a certain rate, and if the agent of the cotton grows’*, ‘HJar., the adtya, 
is not satisfied he says that this is not a proper rate, that the quality 15, higher, the 
Imt percentage larger, and so on, ana he asks for a better price Some sort of 
bargaining goes on and the rate is settled. What happens then is that they begin 
to weigh the cotton and part of the cotton is tipped out of the carts on tha heap 
of the purchaser and then, when the cart is, say, half empty, purchaser tabes objection 
to the quality and says when he quoted his pr ce it was fora better qualrty that 
the cotton turns out to be. He Says he is not wdlmg to pay the rate he quoted in 
the morning and ihat he wants a discount. Naturally the cart being half empty 
and the cotton thrown on the heap it is very difficult for the cotton grower to take 
it back again, so he is forced to abide by the wish of the purchaser, with ihe result 
that the cotton grower IS not able to get fair price for the time. What happens there 
in the evening that the adiyu goes to the offices of the cotton buyers and says “ \ 
am receiving a great many complaints from my clients Thej? say they are not receive- 
tag a fait price/’ Thereupon some sort of compromise is arrived at at night, They say 
to the We quoted you 85 on an average for .00 carts , we will give you 90.'* 

The difficulty is that the pays the money in advance and has given the price for each 
cotton Cart from hxsshop soon after the cotton is weighed, for as soon as it is weighed the 
grower goes to the shop of the adiya and receives his money, and then goes back to his 
Village. When the adiya recovers his money, either that night or next morning the 
difficulty is to distribute it among all his clients He cannot do it, so he picks oat the 
men who have howled most the previous day and who he tjiinks are his canvassers ard 
Satisfies them. 

30127. Is there no method of finding out the fraud and giving the correct 
price to the grower from the debit the agent makes in his books in the evening The 
books of RaUi Brothers will show the actual amount they h-ive paid ?— They do, but 
the difficulty i*! that the cotton grower cannot examine the books of Ralh Brothers/ i do 
m% think the books of Ralh Brothers would be open for inspection by these villagers, 
any case, each cotton grower cannot go and compel them to show him their 
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30i'’ 8. While talking about gen^^ral eiucahon, you say that local bodies Ate 
unwilling to enforce the provis ons of the law with reference to compulsory primary 
education. Is th tt your experience ? — Y es. 

30129 Who IS standing in the way now so far as the introduction of compulsory 
primary education is concerned, the local bodies'^— -I would rather say the Local 
Government. 

30x30. Surely not ? — Yes, by enacting the laws they have, 

30131. Will you please explain that further ^ How is it the Local Government is 
responsible and not the local bodies?— What the local Act requires in this Province is 
that before compulsory education is extended to any village the local authority or 
the local body has to make an application and the local authonty or the local body 
has to satisfy Jovernment as to the feasibility of the scheme and they have to make 
out elaborate c^ilculations as regards the number of students, the accommodation and 
the quota the lo^-al body is r.ble to give AH that takes at least six months and, 
education being unpopular in the villages, object ons are raised in the villages, because 
the scheme is publi3h“d for Ciincism. If strong objections are raised in a particular 
village, the local body asks leave to take back their proposal and the whole scheme 
falls through On other occasions, when the proposal goes to the Local Government, 
difficulnes are raised that the accommodation provided is not sufficient, and that the 
District Boarder Council will ha\e to pny a larger quota, and in calculating that 
strict care is taken to extract the full pound of flesh from the District Council* I do 
not mean to make any aspersion on the Education Department, but in making calcula- 
tions on the fin ncial s.ide of the question great ca»’e is tafeen that charges which are 
debitable to compulsory education on the strictest calculations and considerations are 
put down. What I want is if education is to be m«ide compulsory in every village, 
local bodies shou'd only be asked to contribute a certain portion towards it which they can 
afford to do out of their own funds and Government should compel villages to go m 
for the scheme If that were done, compulsory primary education would spread much 
faster, 

30132. Sir TLomas Middleton You refer to the reckless leasing cf lands, I3 the 
practice of leasing lands a very common one in l^rar ? — Yes, very common. 

30133 Y< u talk of CO -op^rat.ve societies contaimng a number of persons who 
are not landowners Are most of them tenants of lands^* — No. They are generally 
labourers in the fields A person who has no land of his own is rarely given land on 
lease, because the landlord wants some becurity for his money. 

30134 You think a considerable number of people who take land on lease in 
Berar do not become irerrbers of your co-operative societies and are not assisted 
by them® — No, Our co-operative societies are very small For instance, their mem- 
bership extends from 10 upwards, and the maximum that I have come across in Berar 
is so. 

30135. You lefer to the increasing use of cowdung as fuel in Berar. I under- 
stand you have been in the Punjab and 1 also understand that m the Punjab the practice 
IS to use cotton stalks as fuel to a large extent ?— Cotton stalks are also used as fuel 
in Berar. 

30136, I am told that m the Punjab they do not burn cowdung m many areas 
because they use cotton stalks ?— If the Punjab is not doing it, then they are showing 
more sense What I find is that cowdung is used to a large extent in brick kilns. My 
impression is thai they could just as well use other kinds of fuel. In the brick kilns 
they burn cowdung because *t is cheap Every man looks at his own occupation 
solely from afi economic point of view , he does not care whether agriculture benefits 
or not, 

30x37. In answer to Question 17, you give a detailed estimate of the time that a 
labourer or cultivator wastes® — As spare time 

30138 How did you get those figures ?— By observation and enquiry. 1 have 
been going into the villages, and I know at what hour they go out into the fields ana 
at what hour they return. Of course I do not say that it is accurate to a point, but 
it i» largely correct. 
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30139 Have you made enquiries about this from others? — I have made enquiries 
from the cultivators themselves. In fact, one of the subjects that is goiUg to be 
discussed at the Co-operative Conference, which is to be held on the 22nd and 23rd of this 
month, IS this question of spare-time occuoations 

30140 In answer to Question 22, you give us the rates which your banks charge 
on money lent have your terms much reduced the rates of interest that were formerly 
current?— Yes.’ In fact, the influence of the co-operative movement has gone to this 
extent that in every village where there is a co-operative society in existence, the 
moneylender is not prepared to quote a higher i ate of interest lest bis client would 
become a member of the co-operative society. 


30141. Do you regard that as one of the most useful functions of your society ?— 

I think so. 

30143. Reducing the general rate of interest ?— That is not our aim, it is an 
advantage. 

30143, In answer to Question 23 . you say that if these co-operative shops for 
selling cotton are to stand in competition with the existing adtyas^ there must be some 
change in the system ?— Yes 

30144. I do not quite understand what that means. Do you mean that the adiya 
is offering to sell at a lower rate of commission than your shops charge and then makes 
a profit by falsifying the weight ^ — No , no doubt the profits of the ad^ya consist on 
occasions of these false weighments that he has done, but that is not the only thing. 
The second thing in the large amount of undistributed money that he gets from the 
purchaser. As I explained to Mr. Kamat, he gets a certain amount of money from the 
purchaser but he does not distribute it among the people who have brought in cotton 
carts. H e ha^ got an extra sum with him which he distributes out in doles for encourag- 
ing canvassers to get him new custom. That is not really his amount , it is the 
amount of each cart owner who has brought cotton, which should really go to him. 
This undistributed money is the adiya*s gain and with that money m his hands he has 
natura’ly got an advantage For instance, he can say to the cart owner* “ If you go to 
the shop controlled by the co-opeiative society you will only get Rs 84, but I am 
prepared to give you Rs. 85 or Rs 86, if you come over to my shop ” and 
the money which he pays comes from the fund he has accumulated by these 
means. 

30145. In answer to the question on general education, you say that parents often 
complain loudly that education in primiry schools unfits children for work in the 
fields. * Do yoii think that that is a just criticism, that it unfits them, or is the parent 
complaining that their time 15 occupied It is hot a just criticism, but that is the 
criticism , it is a fact that there is a genera! disinclination, on the part of these 
village boys to go to their own fields , that is a thing which I have observed 
myself. 

30146. Then it is a just criticism from the parent’s point of view ? —Yes , the 
remedy lies in giving an agricultural bias to the boy, and in teaching him the dtgmty 
of labour 

30147. Is there compulsory education in any district in Berar?— In every 
district there are some villages where there is compulsion. For instance, in Amr aott 
there are 10 Villages where compulsion has been introduced. 

30148. How IS school attendance enforced "—There is a fine of Rs. 2. There is 
stn attendance committee which looks after the attendance of boys , if a boy has 
absented himself and the reasons are not satisfactory, a prosecution is launched against 
the parent and he is fined an amount not exceeding Rs. 2 * 

30^49 Is that method found to be satisfactory with all classes ? — As a matter of 
fact, that method has not been put into actual practice. There are not many such 
cases, because the District Board is also txying to feel its way as to how far education 
should really be made compulsory. 
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30150. Dr. Hyder* With regard to this question 06 middle«class }outh3 aitd 
agriculture, do you not think that these boys who come outjof high schools and colleges 
would be too soft-handed to like agriculture Yes, if the present ways of education 
are continued, they would be. 

3015 1. Vou say that agriculture should be taught without being tiresome ’ - What 
I really mean is that if they are taken out into the fields, then there is some kind of 
diversion to them. If it is merely taught in the school room it bee unes tiresome 
Nature study on a school table is hardly nature study. Agriculture explained by books, 
diagrams and blackboards is no agricultural instruction it all 

30152. Do you not think that publicity is a great factor in everything^ — It 
should be. 

30153 Here your pfopO!»al is that the village banks should be exempted from 
the opera ion of the Indian Companies Act. You w.int to do aviay uith the system 
uf submission of statements of accounts ^—1 do not object to that I am only suggest- 
ing that there should be no strict enforcement of particular forms which are moisted 
upon in the case of the larger banks. 

30154- What are the privileges which village bank-, would obtam they were 
given this e’semption It would merely be an exemption from filling up certain forms, 
and they would be free from rigid compulsion in certain matters, 


30.55. Exemption from the Indian Companies Act ’ -And from certain rule:, 
framed the by Local Government prescribing certain forms. 

50156. Yiuare not in favour of the abolition of returns I do not object to 
the statemen<s being published 

30*57. With regard to the question of implements, you say that they could be 
popularised if steps were taken by Government to do so by the help of the cul- 
tural Department. Do you really think there is great scope for the use of Such machi- 
nery ^ — I think so* Speaking for t'erar there Is scope for it Take the wnrowing 
machine and chaff-cutter for instance An agriculturist in the interior find*, that hi*, 
time u wasted when there is no wind to separate the chaff from the corn , the winnowing 
machine will be of great help to h'm, and with the aid of the chaff-cutter his foddei 
supplies will increase. 

30158. If these machines become popular, the question of means arises Sup- 
posing the cost of the machinery is not within the means of the cultivators, what 
measures would you suggest in order that these mechanical appliances may be taken 
up by the agriculturists My suggestion is that they should unite themselves into 
co-opera*ive societies for the purpose of purchasing these machines, and lease them 
out. I have seen a village where they have purchased an iron plough 10 the 
same way , it did not cost them more than Rs. 50, and they are now leasing it out at 
certain ra»es per day. 

30159. You think there would be work enough for a set ot people who own these 
tractors and chaff-cutting machines ? — Yes, 

30160. Even if they were conducted for private profit P^Yes. 

30161. Such kinds of things are used in other countries, do you think it is possi* 
ble for the small peasants here ?— Yes. 

30162. Vou want to make village life more attractive by increasing amusements. 
What do you include under amusements ? —I wouli include magic lantern shows, 
cinemas and gramophones 

30163. On what do the mill hands spend their earnings?— I cannot tell you, 
because I have not got much experience of mill hands j there are very few milla in 
Berar. 
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Wills As regards the working of the law of damdopat in Berar* 
it is not an absolute limit, that is to say, it applies every time the accounts are made 
np , IS that correct ?— It is applied every tune that a suit is instituted. 

30165. Supposing a creditor and debtor come to an agreement and write a fresh 
bond, It applies again ^ — No. 

30166. It applies on the original basis ? -On the new basis, that is the ruling of 
the Bombay High Court, which I consider a retrograde step. 

30167. The result is that the creditor is in a powerful position , he is able to get 
his bond renewed, so that in actual fact the interest would be many tiir..eb in excess ? — 
It should be enacted that in cases like this the real cash advance in the first instance 
should be considered. 

SoidS. Would you recommend an amendment of the law, or the extension of the 
present law to other parts of India ^ — I would advocate the passing of a new law 
altogether. 

30169 Mr, Kamal , On this question of cowdung fuel and making of bricks, are 
not ashes thrown out in the neighbourhood of railway engine sheds by the railway 
engines ? That naturally, if utilised, would save a gieat deal of the cowdung ^ — Not 
much. In places where the carting of the ashes is expensive, it would not pay them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned Hit 10 a,m, on Saturday ^ the 2 and January i 1927. 
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T (Jotnt Secretaries), 


Mr. D. 0. WITT, Chief Conservator of Forests, Central 
Provinces. 

Note on the Relations of Forestry to Agriculture. 


r 1 


1. Methods of woihing the forest and the preparation of woiktng plans — 
When a new working plan is prepared for a Forest Division, the local agricultural 
population is chiefly affected by the allocation of the coupes to be felled in 
successive years and by the consequent closures to grazing. It is a primary 
duty of the Working Plans Officer to arrange his coupes and consequent grazing 
closures in such a way that the local population shall enjoy adequate and 
reasonable grazing facilities While almost, ^ all grazing is more or less harm- 
ful to the forest, it is recognised that it is the duty of the Forest Depart- 
ment to assist agriculture by the provision of reasonable grazing facilities, 
and the prescriptions of every working plan give effect to this principle. The 
successive annual coupes are therefore arranged in such a way that in each year 
an approximately equal area of forest and an area equally conveniently situated 
is made available for the grazing of each group of villages adjoining the forest. 
Strictly sylvicultural requirements are in fact frequently sacrificed or subordinated 
to the needs or customs of the local agricultural population and in order to 
ensure that the grazing prescriptions of a new working plan are reasonably liberal 
and convenient and are likely to cause no discontent or hardship, these prescrip- 
tions do not receive administrative sanction until they have been carefully 
investigated and reported upon by a Settlement Officer appointed by the Revenue 
Department. This officer, in company with the Working Plans Officer, toura 
throughout the area likely to be affected by the provisions of the working plan: 
he calls for the villagers who enjoy grazing or other privileges in the forest and 
to them he fully explains the proposals of the Working Plans Officer. He hears 
their point of view and any objections they may wish to raise to the grazing 
closures proposed, and it is his duty to reconcile, as far as possible, their demands 
with the sylvicultural requirem.ents of the forest, as laid down by the Working 
Plans Officer He also satisfies himself that the grazing rates, whether privilege, 
ordinary, or commercial, proposed by the Working Plans Officer, are not 
unreasonably high when compared with the means of the local agricultural 
population and 3ie rates which they have been accustomed to pay in the past, 
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It is likewise the duty of the Settlement Officer to ascertain that the annua 
coupes are so situated that the local deigand for firewood or building material 
can be satisfied and that the coupes are in no year unreasonably remote or 
difficult of approach By the appointment of a Settlement Officer the I^cal 
Government thus makes adequate provision to supply the needs of the local 
agricultural population both as regards grazing and as regards fuel and other 
forest products. 


2 Fixation of grazing rates,— The rules governing the fixadon of grazing 
rates are printed as Appendix XIV of the Central Provinces Forest ManuaL 
The principle underlying these rules is that every genuine cultivator shall be 
allowed to graze four cattle for each working plough at merely nominal rates, 
known as privilege lates The privilege rate varies from 1 anna in Mandla to 

3 annas m parts of Nagpur Division. Thus the ordinary poor cultivator, 
owning one plough of land and less than five cattle, is only called upon to pay 

4 annas to 12 annas for grazing for his cattle for the whole year, or approximately 
one day’s pay If he is slightly more prosperous and owns more than four cattle 
or if he owns a buffalo, he is charged ordinary^ rates foi this excess. Ordinary 
rates are fixed at about three or four times privilege rates and an agriculturist 
3 S permitted to graze at these rates a number equal to the number which he is 
permitted to graze at privilege rates 

Any cattle in excess of those permitted to graze at privilege or ordinary 
rates must be paid for at commercial rates which are fixed at approximately 
the real commercial value of the produce removed from the forest 

From this it will be seen that while the poor cultivator is allowed grazing 
at rates which are purely nominal, the more well-to-do tenant is called upon to 
pay for his excess cattle on a sliding scale in proportion to his means and to 
the size of his herds. 

It IS here necessary to point out that notwithstanding the general rise in 
prices since the War. the grazing rates have as yet hardly anywhere been enhanced 
and that where such enhancement has taken place it has been very small and 
hardly in proportion to the increases prescribed in new Land Revenue Settle- 
ments Thus, in the South-Raipur Sal Forest Working Plan, the privilege rate 
was increased only from 1 anna 6 pies to 2 annas. It may be contended 
that an increase of 25 per cent is sufficiently severe, but when it is realised that 
this increase means that the poor cultivator, owning one plough of land, wfll 
only have to pay 2 annas more (or half a day’s work)^ for the grazing of all his 
cattle for one year, then it will be agreed that the grazing enhancement has erred 
rather on the side of m&deration than of excess especially when compared with 
the much heavier enhancement proposed in the Revenue Settlement which is now 
under consideration 


The result of charging merely nominal rates for agricultural cattle is a very 
considerable monetary concession which amounted on the average to Rs. 10,74,500 
per annum for the last five years. 


3. The number of cattle grazing tn the Central Provinces forests. — ^The 
following figures show the number of cattle grazed in Government forest during 
the last three years and the revenue realised from the sale of grazing 
licenses: — 


Year, 

Number of cattle 
grazed. 

Amount of revenue 
realised. 





,Rs. 

1922-23 

•*» 


3,131.898 

11,91.851 

1923-24 



3.388.833 

12.93,384 

1924-25 



3.^.527 

13.97,526 
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The increase of 400,000 cattle and Rs 2 lakhs of revenue, which followed on 
a corresponding decrease in the years immediately preceding, is due to a succes- 
sion of favourable rainy seasons and a consequent increased prosperity of the 
agricultural population of the Central Provinces. 

Note — In the five years* period 1914 to 1919, there had been a decrease in 
the number of cattle grazed from 3,956.717 in 1914-15 to 3,244,709 in "1918-19. 
In 1919-20 the number grazed was 3,203,759, 

The reduction may be attributed to — 

(1) Heavy mortality of cattle in 1917 and 1918. 

(2) Cattle owners resorting to private forests where there are no restrictions. 

(3) Dearness of grain and other necessities of life, coupled with scarcity 

of fodder in 1918-19, which induced people to dispose of many of 
their surplus cattle 

The Forest Department is being continually pressed mainly by short-sighted 
politicians to still further increased grazing facilities 

The fallacy of a policy of unrestricted grazing has been clearly recognised 
by Government and the Agricultural Department as may be seen by a perusal 
of paragraph 6 of Government Resolution on the Report on Forest Administration 
for the year 1924-25, which reads as follows — 

“At the request of the Local Government, the Board of Agriculture consi- 
dered the rival merits of the Government policy of the limitation of the number 
of cattle to be admitted and of unrestricted grazing subject to a fee and the 
Board gave its unequivocal support to the former. The admission of unlimited 
numbers of cattle w'ould be as detrimental to the cattle as to the forest and 
in the interest of both, the existing restrictions must be retained,** 

'Diat the existing restrictions are far from severe may readily be understood 
from a perusal of the figures given above, which show that in the last three 
years there was an increase of nearly 400,000 or about 12 per cent in the numbers 
of cattle that grazed in Government forest If it be acknowledged that the 
cattle owned in 1922 were already at least sufficient in numbers for the culti- 
vators* needs, then a policy ot increased restrictions, not of their relaxation, 
is clearly indicated in the best interest of the agricultural population. 


The foliowring figures show the areas closed and open to grazing in the 
Government forests of the Central Provinces during the year 1924-25 From these 
figures it will be seen that the closures are so arranged that approximately l/5th 
is always closed and 4/5th of the total area is always open to the grazing of 
buffaloes, cows and bullocks : — 

Area closed to grazing . 3,382 sq. miles. 

Area open to all animals ... 4,326 

Area open to all animals except brow- 
sers (i a,, camels, sheep and goats)... 11,877 ,, 

When it is remembered that in some Provinces, a.g., Bihar and Orissa, no 
cattle are permitted to graze in any A class reserve, the extent to which the 
Central Provinces Government has gone in providing grazing facilities is obvious. 


Expertfnenis in the supply of baled grass -for stall-feeding — As a result of 
a Conference held in 1909, orders were issued to Conservators in 1910 to under- 
take experiments for the supply of baled grass from various forest divisions in 
their circles in order to encourage the stall-feeding of cattle by the local 
agricultural population. The result of these experiments are given in Chief 
Conservator’s letter No. ' C-87, dated the 14th January 1914. He wrote as 
follows : — 


“Since 1910 endeavours have been made to induce agriculturists to resort 
to stall-feeding and to purchase baled grass pressed by the Forest Department, 
but practically no success has been attained and often the baled grass that has 
been stored has had to be written off in succeeding years, or disposed of at a 
loss.** 


In corroboration of his report, the Chief Conservafbf drew attention to 
previous corr^pondence or action in the matter. Thus, the Conservators* Con- 
ference of 1911 wrote ;-^‘Tt does not appear that there is much chance of 
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inducing agriculturists to purchase baled grass except in years of short rainfall.*’ 
The Board of Forestry, held at Dehra Dun in March 1913, definitely advocated 
a policy of ^^cheap grass and dear grazing” and pointed out that the villager 
is not likely to take generally to stall-feeding until highei graizng fees are 
imposed. 

The following details regarding grass baling operations in various forest divb 
sions during the year 1912-13 will indicate the lack of success attained by these 
experiments (vide Report on Forest Administration for 1912-13, paragraphs 200—- 
204). 

DowoA— 195 bales, average weight 2i maunds, of selected grass were pre- 
pared. To encourage sales, 59 bales were despatched to various important 
villages, but though the grass had been specially selected b> the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture and was offered at cost price^, vis , Re. 0-8-3, only 9 bales could 
be sold 71 tons in all were baled, of this quantity, only 4^ tons were sold to 
agriculturists and 62^ tons to other purchaseis The total cost of the operations 
was Rs 595, and the resulting revenue, Rs 635, making no allowance for cost 
of establishment. 

Saugoi — 403 bales, average weight 1| maunds, were prepared and offered for 
sale at 12 annas per bale, being widely advertised by the Deputy Commissioner 
through the Revenue Staff. By the end of June, only 153 bales had been sold 
although the price was lowered to 9 annas, and subsequently to 6 annas per bale. 
250 bales remained unsold and had to be written off. Of 22 tons cut and baled, 
only 2 tons were sold to agriculturists and 5 tons to other purchasers 

Hoshangabad — ^581 bales were prepared at a cost of Rs 519, but only 189 
bales were sold, resulting in a revenue of Rs 271. 

Similar losses were incurred in Nimar, Akola and elsewhere, bq^t the 
results in North -Chanda, Nagpur- Waidha and Yeotmal were more promising, 
though the largest sales were made m the towns and not to agriculturists In 
the Berar Circle it was reported that “In no district there appears any great 
keenness on the part of agriculturists to obtain baled grass for stall-feeding”. 

Until such time as the agriculturist can be educated to see the advantages 
of stall-feeding over grazing it is not possible for the Forest Department to do 
more than U has done. 

4 The sale of foddei and thatching giass from closed coupes — ^By the sale 
of grass in closed coupes and in grass bus, the Forest Department does all in 
Its power to encourage stall-feeding and thus to diminish the damage done to 
the forest by the grazing of excessive herds of cattle. Unfortunately, except in 
a few districts of the Province, e g , Nimar, stall-feeding is little practised with 
the result that in most Divisions the sale of fodder grass is \ery small On the 
other hand, there is a heavy demand for thatching grass which is mostly cut and 

removed after it has become unfit for fodder To try and stimulate the demand 

for fodder grass the Forest Department charges lower rates for grass cut up 

to the end of December, but this concession has little or no effect on sales of 

fodder grass. 

Recently Government had under consideration the agency for the sale of 
grass in closed coupes It was feared that the sale of grass hirs to contractors 
might prove a hardship to purchasers who would have to pay contractors 

^ cutting ^ the grass and in addition ivould pay the contractor’s 
Investigations, however, proved that in many areas the purchasers prpf^l’ 
to feuy grass ready cut by contractors even in Divisions where equally, 
menfely situated coupes are set ^ apart for% the sale of grass at lower rates on 
license system. In some Divisions, on the other hand, purchasers prefer tO-'Ciiit 
the grass themselves , ^ 

As a result of these investigations, the local Goyernmenf decided that no 
hard and fast rules could be laid down for the Province as a whole for the 
agency to be adopted for the disposal of grass in btrs or closed coupes so as to 

ensure the supply of cheap grass to cultivators. Accordingly, it has been 

decided to permit the use of fa^th the license and the auction systems The 

Divisional Forest Officer discusses with the Deputy Commissioner the arrange- 
ments proposed before grass in closed coupes is auctioned, the general wishes of 
^ local po##a^on being duly considered., 
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§ Methods jor the supply oj juel and other produce to cultivaiors, Nisiat 
and Patdawar, — Certain prescribed villages, usually such as form enclaves within 
Government forest or are situated m districts where the demand on the forests 
IS almost wholly confined to the demands of the village, are permitted to 
commute for Nistar and Paidatcai , by commutation is meant the payment of 
a fixed sum every year by each household in the village for the privilege of 
removing from the forest, at any time during the year and as often as is necessary, 
certain stated description of produce for bona fide home consumption and not 
for barter or sale or wasteful use. The commutation system is only suitable 
where there is little commercial demand for forest produce, elsewhere, such a 
system is liable to abuse 


Ntstai IS usually taken to include dry fuel, bamboos, grass, thorns, leaves 
and fibres, while PmdajL'ar means all edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums. 

The mote useful method of sale of these products to cultivators is by the 
license system, z e , a license is purchased from a license vendor which entitles 
the purchaser to remove the specified produce from the forest. Special low 
rates are fixed for each district for such produce as is taken by bona fide 
agriculturist Dry fiiewood js generally taken from any area most suitable to 
the purchaser, while timber and larger quantities of fuel are purchased at some- 
what higher rates in the annual coupes under working These annual coupes 
are distributed according to the prescriptions of a working plan in such a way 
as to supply, as conveniently as possible, the local demand in every agricultural 
area adjoining the forest These coupes are usually auctioned to contractors 
who fell the produce and sell to purchasers, but the system of departmental 
working of coupes is now becoming more widely adopted. Such a system 
ensures the proper sylvicultural working of coupes, it gives a larger revenue to 
the Forest Department by eliminating the middle-man's piofits and by decreasing 
the possibility of illicit fellings, and it provides a salutary check on the rates 
at which produce is sold to cultivators 

In the Ghhatlisgarh plain, attempts have been made b> the Forest Department 
to encourage the use of firewood as fuel as opposed to cowdung by the establish- 
ment of fuel depots at suitable agricultural centres. The experiment has unfor- 
tunately not proved a success and it has been found necessary to shut down two 
out of four dep6ts after incurring a heavy loss. The resolution of Government 
on the Forest Administration Report for 1918-19 may be quoted in this connec- 
tion — 

be admitted that the results so far have not been encouraging, and 
they^ afford a curious comment on the allegation sometimes made that the 
burning of cowdung as fuel is entirely necessitated by the lack of firewood, 
if th® people of the Raipur district continue to burn cowdung, with 160,000 
cubic feet of firewood stacked almost at their doors and offered to them at very 
ch^p rates, immemorial custom and a preference for cowdung fuel must be 
assigned as the reasons Jor the continuance of the .practice, rather than the 
scarcity of wood fuel ” 

' j in 1924-25 amounted to Rs. 52,834 

and of minor produce to Rs. 1,63,915. In case of famine or scarcity, specie] 
ree grants of gra^, edible products, bamboos, etc., are made and payment of 
the usual grazing fees either postponed or entirely remitted 


o/ mmot foiest pi oduce, lac, etc.— It is the policy of the 
Ro^rnJ? “ carry out the propagation and cultivation of lac within 

S ® ^ departmental operation, employing labour chiefly 

^airto ^ T The Forest Ibepartment is 

^ cultivators at suitable rates and to encourage 

propagate lac, but it is no longer the policy oi ihe F^t 
Department to ^rm out lac trees to contractors or to permit outside cultivatori 

«nsfSctory.“ Ae past having nearly always-been 


many whfv2ors^n^?,1^M work is more or less at a standstill, 

orTiJ^ iLvS- f >“ 5n collecting harra, tnohwa 

fbrert ^ t ^ various fruits and flowers of the 

to &e of sustenance 
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The construction of roads and wells, etc. ^Thc progressive policy adopted 
by the Forest Department in the construction of forest roads is sufficiently 
niubtrated by the following figures — 


Expenditure on the construction of new forest roads. 


Year. 

Mileage 

Cost. 

Loan Fund Roads. 




Rs. 



1915-16 


244 

17.499 


Cost in 
rupees 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


175 

212 

49.033 

48,410 

Mileage. 

1918-19 


170 

63,869 



1919-20 


163 

65,948 



1920-21 

■*. 

236 

73.429 



1921-22 


445 

19,538 



1922-23 

, , 

142 

46,825 

38 

17.658 

1923-24 


166 

50,777 

126 

37.078 

1924-25 

* 

193 

38.811 

41 

26,608 


The construction of forest roads, while enhancing forest revenues, at the 
same time affords contmually increasing facilities to the agricultural population 
for the removal of produce from the forest Many of the roads, too, are not 
merely useful for the exploitation of forest produce, but by improving the 
general system of communications in a district they prove of inestimable benefit 
to the local population for the carting of their agricultural produce- Many 
agricultural areas which were previously remote and of low rentable value have 
become far more accessible and prosperous entirely through the activities of the 
Forest Department in the construction of new roads and it has frequently been 
suggested that the policy of debiting entirely to forest funds the expenditure 
on many forest roads which are equally useful to the geiieral public for the 
exploitation of agricultural produce is a policy which might equitably be revised. 
The Divisional Forest Officer is very often more intimately acquainted than 
any one else with the needs of the agricultural population adjoining his tract 
of forest in the matter of road construction and it has been very wisely advocated 
that the Deputy Commissioner should consult the forest ofiicer regarding the 
general policy of road development to be adopted in such tracts. 

It may be added that local labour obtains abundant employment in the 
construction of forest roads, more especially in famine years when a special 
Famine Road Programme is brought into operation. 

The repair and construction of wells, tanks and anicuts along forest roads 
or in grazing areas are works of public utility and add to the comfort of grazing 
cattle and of travellers. There are many roads by which it would be impossible 
to travel in the hot season, but for the provision of wells by the Forest Department, 
the expenditure incurred under this head in 1924-25 was Rs. 25,854, a considerable 
increase over previous years, 

8. Forest areas available for cttltjeattion.—When the forests were first 
reserved, many areas, particularly on the outskirts of the forest, were included, 
which were subsequently found to be more suitable for cultivation. Many 
such areas^ have since been excised from Government forest and formed into 
ryotwari villages; but this process has now probably reached completion and few, 
if any, areas remain for excision. Gulturable areas within Government forest 
are now usually formed into forest villages with the object of increasing the 
supply of labour available for forest operations. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19.— Foebsts.— (a) The forests of the Central Provinces and Berar 
are being worked primarily for the benefit of the agricultural population. The 
manner In which this is done is clearly explained in paragraph 1 of my note 
on ‘*The Relations of Forestry to Agriculture^’ 271 above). 

^ The needs of agriculture are put first, and when necessary forest land is 
given up for agricidtnre. 
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The following figures show the extent to which during the last twenty years 
the forest area has been reduced for purposes of cultivation * — 



Total forest area. 

Loss in forest a’-ea. 

I 


Sq, miles. 

Sq. miles. 

1906-07 

1 22,002 

... 

191647 

19,672 

2,330 

1925-26 

19,503 

169 

Total 

... 

2,499 


Every effort is made to give the agriculturist all the g’-^zing he requires. It 
must be admitted that this is the most difficult problem in the Central Provinces as 
regards forest conservancy. The tendency is to demand more and more grazing at 
the expense of the torests, while the Forest Department has to see that the 
facilities afforded are compatible with the proper preservation of the forest It is 
difficult to piove to those interested that a certain area is being overgrazed It is 
more apparent to the eye of the trained forester than it is to the outsider. The 
opinion I hold is that consistent with the proper preseivation of the forests, the 
agriculturist is being given the maximum grazing facilities that can be jnade avail- 
able. The following figures give some idea of the total facilities for grazing, but it 
should be pointed out that generalisations from the totals are not altogether 
justified, because there are certain areas which ownng to reuioteness from cultivated 
areas are hardly grazed at all, whereas on cffier areas the grazing demand is 
excessive There is an economic limit beyond \ hich cattle cannot go for grazing. 


Aieas open to ^tazing. 



Sq. Fllles. 

1916-17 

16,155 

1925-26 

16,347 


N umbel of cattle grazed. 

1916-17 

... 3,581.780 

1925-26 

3,526,621 


With these figures may be compared the grazing facilities afforded in Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies. 


Bombay 

Madras 


Forest area. No of cattle 
Sq. miles grazed. 


. 14,970 2,438,?89 

... 19,128 2,235,009 


The remedy for excessive giazing is of course stall-feeding The cutting 
of grass and supply of fodder in place of grazing is the only possible and 
correct remedy. 


Reference may be made to paragraph 3 of my note which gives full details 
of the attempts made by Government to provide cheap fodder and the small 
response made by the agriculturist. What I should like to see is^ a policy of 
dear grazing and cheap fodder. The present system of cheap grazing is not m 
the true interests of the agriculturist because he thereby keeps old and useless 
cattle which eat up the grass which should be reserved for the good cattle. It 
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should futtlier be noted that the average annual value of f az‘n| ^°in II cm 
jn the Central Provinces for the last five years has amounted to Ks. lU./4,t)U0. 
Paragraph 2 of my note deals with the actual rates charged for grazing. 

(b) There is m my opinion no scarcity of firewood or fodder except in 
Berar. Paragraph 5 my of note fully explains the facilities for the supply of 
firewood. Special note should be made of the attempts to get the inhabitants 
of the Chhattisgarh plains to use fuel instead of cowdung for cooking etc , 
and the comment of the Local Administration in the Annual Report for 191S-19. 
These facts speak for themselves 


In Berar the best method of increasing the supply of fuel would be to increase 
the areas of hahiil bans worked by the Forest Department under an agn- 
sylvicultural system The demand for cultivation, however, is so great that 
the tendency is rather to reduce these areas and put them under permanent 
cultivation. 


As regards iodder, enormous areas go to waste each year in the forests in 
those areas closed to grazing for svlvicultural reasons, usually after felling. Grass 
is available at cheap rates from these areas, but with certain notable exceptions 
it is not much sought after. Reference may be made to paragraph 3 of my note 
on “Experiments m the supply ot baled grass for stall-feeding’* in this respect- 


A very notable exception is the district of Nimar where fodder grass is 
extensively cut and removed from Government forest for stall-feeding. 

Incidentally the Nimar cattle are amongst the best in the Province. 


(c) So far It cannot be said that forests in the Central Provinces have 
deteriorated to such an extent as to lead to soil erosion of a serious nature. 
Drought has had more to do with forest deterioration than anything else. 

Overgrazing m some areas has resulted m deterioration of forest, but so 
long as Government realise the necessity of control of grazing and that there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot safely go without endangering the existence 
of the forest, I do not Jhticipate any serious damage. 


I do not consider that floods that have occurred in the Central Provinces 
have been due to deterioration of fbrests They have been due to unprecedented 
falls of ram against which no precautions were possible. 

(d) The proportion of forest area to culturable area in the Central Provinces is 
ample and afforestation is not called foi. 

As indicated under (c), soil erosion is not a calamity in the Central Provinces 

A rule exists and has existed for years forbidding the felling of trees 
within 20 yards of either bank of a stream which ordinarily retains water until 
January in all malguzari areas This rule aids in preventing destruction by 
erosion of agricultural land. 

(c) Only as regards babul batis in Berar. 

(/) The Central Pro\inces forests as a whole cannot be said to be suffering 
from excessive grazing There are, however, ceitain tracts, a g , m Nagpur, 
Wardha and Yeotmal, w'here pressure of grazing is very severe In such 
cases grazing settlements limiting the number of cattle that may be admitted 
have been made. In the Northern Forest Divisions of the* Provinces no such 
settlements have been made. They are now needed and are being taken in hand 
with the preparation of new working plans 

The problem in the Central Provinces is to effect a more equable distribution 
of the grazing pressure over the available pasture grounds. 

Soil erosion is undoubtedly facilitated by excessive grassing, but so long as 
the grazing is controlled and kept within limits, jjermanent deterioration of 
the forests can be avoided. The remedies for excessive grazing in the Central 
Provinces are — 

(1) Grazing settlements limiting the total amount of grazing and aiming 

at better distribution. 

(2) Higher grazing rates which would cause the agriculturist to keep less 

useless cattle and incidentally benefit the better cattle. 

(3) Low rates for fodder grass (already in force) which combined with 

high grazing rates would induce the people to go m for stall-feeding. 
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Oral Evidence. 

30170, The Chairman Mi, Witt, you are Chief Conse.vatoi of Forests m the 
Central Provinces 9— Yes, 

30171 We have the note ^ ot the evidence which you wi-^h togve V, oiillyou 
like to tnake any general statement at this stage ?-"No. 

30173 You have given ns a ver\ complete note ot the fashion in which yon 
attempt ^0 reconcile the sometimes conilictmg interests of forestr\ and ag iculture 
and I have only one or two qiiest’ons loask you h'ave yon an) shifting cultivation 
in the Province Very little , it is so small that it is quite negligible. We used to 
have it but it has giadually been stopped. 

30173, If the policy of cutting and preserving fodder on a large scale in the 
forest areas is to be undertaken, v\ ould you suggest that the Forest Department should 
doitorthe Agricultural Department ’—I thn.k |he Forest Department could doit. 
We carried out very big fodder operaPons during the War. 

30174. Coul i you carr> that out with the present staff ? — No, we should probably 
have to take or certain additional sta^ if it is to be a regular thing. We have got 
very good centre^ for it and it was even under consideration whether we should not 
have permanent steam baling presses in the Nimar district south of Khandwa, which 
is the best centre for it That p'-oject was fira'Iy abandoned became we found that, 
except in really serious famine year-s, there was no sufficient demand We have tiied 
at different times to adopt this baling and supply of fodder but it has never given us 
any results w^orth having at all. 

30175 Has it been regarded as a f ^rm of insurance against a fodder famine P— 
Yes, I should say it has. I know it has been suggested that binds shouhi be put at our 
disposal for these purposes. That has not been done but, as occasionaro«e, we have 
been asked to cat ry out certain works. Last year we were suddenl)^ asked to supply 
Berar and the orders went backwards and forwards. It' was first want* d, then it was 
not wanted, and again it was wanted, and finally we prepnreil this giass and in the end 
Berar did not take it and we had to sell it locally. 

30176. At a loss It just about covered the expenses. 

30177. As a reas-^nable scheme do >ou not think that two years’ hny should be kept 
in storage and that all the hay should be sold m the third yeai for what it would 
fetch?— The trouble would be to store the foader. We should require ver^ excellent 
and expensive sheds in which to preserve it and we should have to see that it was 
stacked carefully. All that would make it very costly. 

30178 You think that you could not undertake to kesp it more than qpe 

year ?— No. ^ 

30179 By what period in the year does it become evident that there is going 
to be a fodder famine?— You can usually tell by about October or November, but not 
before. Then of course that is just about the latent time for them to start cutting 
their grass. 

30 i$o. The very 1 atest ?— Y es . 

30181. So that you cannot wait until you have a warning, before you make your 
hay ?-No. 

30182. Meantime, is there no fodder reserve at all in your hands ? — Cut and baled ? 

30183. Yes ? — Not cut and baled. We do not keep any in stock. 

30184. It is your vie. V, I understand from your note, that, consistent with the 
reasonable requirements of sylviculture, you are giving the cultivators all that you can 
in the direction of facilities for grazing and grass cutting ?— Yes. 

30185. How about fuel ?— I prepared a small note on that, especially on the 
supply of fuel where people largely use cowdung. We tried it a yeai or twoagfoin 
Raipur; we took 27,000 maunds of fuel out 20 miles from the forest and dumped it 
right in the middle of the plain, 

30186, And in the middleof the villages? — Yes, that was in 1920. By the 
end of 1924 had only sold 1 8,000 maunds which realised an average rate of 
4 annas a maund. There was a tremendous lot of wastage and In the en i we lost 
Rd. 4,040 on the transaction. 
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^0137 Do you consider the price at which you supplied this £ue to be reason- 
able? — It IS leasonable that tney shou'd pay a little higher price for fuel v\ nich we had 
carted 3ucn a long distance, Some of them prefer to fetch it from the jungle them- 
selves. 

-^oi83. Is it true thdt you, in nttemnt.ng an experiment of that soit, are in 
conflict with habit as much as youa’^e in conflict w*th the economics of the Situation — 
Yes, I qu'te a^r^e, 1 put ’t dovvn mjre to th^ dirfica ty of overcom'ng the habit of 
using cowdung’ than to anything else 

'jOiSp, So that both piOpaganda and patience aie necessary Yes, 

o’co Was the experiment repeated^ -We closed this depot down altogether 
because there was a certam loss, 

,0101. Was there any propaganda either by your own department or by the 
Depirtment of Agriculture -Not that 1 know of, except that we advertised it i he 
people round about knew that ve were doing it , there was no spf^cial propaganda 
work. 

^0102. Probably a little more persistence and propaganda would be required to 
make It a success ^—Yes, I think we snould be prepared to lose money on it tor 
several years to come 

>,oip3 I understand fiom your note that you do your best to provide fuel for 
those culuvators w no are prepaied to carry It themsclvea?— Yes, we have not only 
,i -systein of daily 1 iceo^-es, but w rcie there are b\g centres and forests, we have 
a moLtnly ticket and the men can go in every day and pick up dry fuel. 

30194. What does It cost them P—V^ery little, I think lam afraid I hiVe not 
got the Pgures w th me, but I do not think that it is much more than a rupee per 
month , that means head 'oads only 

3 ')io< 5 . Have you different licences for larger loads^-Yes, different rates for 
head-loid'., cattle-loads, and cart loads. The aveiage price of a head load is about 
6 pies. 

30196 Do you think it wuild be to the advantage of the cultivator to lower the 
ra^es'for grazing?— I suppose it would be a great advantage to him if he could get his 
grazing for nothing, 

*0197 It would be attractive to the cultivator, but do you not think it might 
enccurage him to keeo a greatei number of inefficient cattle?— I am sure it would. 

^, 0193 . And to that extent orobably a reasonable charge IS, in the long run, in 

the. interests of the cultU/ator Ycs , as a matter of f ct we feel Our grazing rates are 

unreasonably low. ||||,^ 

^^0199 What are the rules about goats grazing n the forests?— We do not allow 

any gOat> or sheep in any “ A ” cUss reserve. Our forests aie divided into A '' class 

and * B’‘ class reserves, “ A ” cla'^s forests a-e forests which we imagine will always 
be retained as forests i he torests classified as ‘ B” class are those which are set 
asice for eventual cuKivation. When there is a demand then lands are taken up for 
ryot wan cultivation, In “B” class forests we allow goats and sheep, but not in 
‘A class forests. 

30200, Have you any panchayat-controlled forests in this Province ? — No. 

30201, Are you familiar with the experiments which have been made in certain 
other Provinces ? — No, I have not come in contact with them. 

30202. Does work in the forest provide the forest tribes eng'iged principal y upon 
cultivation with a certain amount of spare-time occupation ?— Yes , we get a very 
large prop'.rtion of our labour from our so-called forest villages. We have 
Tillages in our forest reserves where we allow these people to settle and that n our 
mainstay for labour 

30203, You give these people a certain amount of land for cultivation? — Yes, we 
allow them certain concessions such as free grazing and we supply them with fuel and 
small timber, 

30204, Do you give the land to them mryotwari rights?— No j a forest villager 
isa tenant-at-will with us. If he does sot abide by the rules framed for him we can 
turn him out at once. 
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'^,0205 So that h-a IS rcil’y there as a forester enccjrigaa to build his house 
apl he iS given certain privileges m the way of cultivating a small p ec^ of Und, but 
teia really i^ept there tor supplying labour to the Forest Department '■* — Yes, we 
GO not like th^^m to na\e too much land. The average amount of land Vvg g.vt 
each mar is lo to 20 acres \Vc Cail t a plough or two ploughs of land. 

';o2o6. Have you ca’cu’ated at all how much time they can give you if they cultivate 
10 sjcres ana CIO tt properly ^—Noj ue have no: mane any calcuhc'on n that vv.i^, hut 
v/e find that in mo't vdiages we get all the labor i vvj teqaue 

30207. It looks as though a man cul'ivat‘ng lu acu^ has a considerable amount of 
spare time on his hand')? — Yes 

30208. Island rea'OraSly wJiI cultiva^'el m the foieot villages Some of it is 
vtry poorly cultivated 

30209. Is t all Giy cuUiv^ation ^ - Yes. 

'0210 bo 5’ou not encourage th 2 6/^ of a stream or anything like that I 
do not Ihmk we have got anything of tnat -Q't. 'n a tevv places where therein rice 
cultivation they may have a s • a I v.lUcfe tank which Jiey ma'-ce use of but there is 
practically no irrigation cultivation at all. 

30211* Are you satisfied that there i3 su'ficiently complete tmeh between your 
depart ' ent and the Agricultural Depaitmont Yes, 1 should ^ay so, distinctly. 

30212. H ow often do you rreet the Director of Agriculture ^ — There is no special 
time for »1, but \ henever any special oroblems come up we communicate with each 
other For instance, wc diiCtSa cattle farms and things i’ke that 

30213 K it }our view that someth'ng more should be done to instruct the junior 
members of your service in the agricultural a^-pccts of forestry ^ Doss it occur to you, 
for instance, that a short period of attachment to the Agricultural Depaitment m suitable 
districts might be very heipful No, I have not thought of it 1 think every fore-»t 
ofiicer*& tiaining takes in very much the oomt of view that the first thing he ha> to see 
IS the connection of the forest with the local people , tha’ is one ot the first things they 
are taught that we have not merely to make a commercial success of it, hut we have 
got to supply thi requirements of the people first and at the same time of course 
preseive the forests. vVhen forest officials are tra ned, th s question is always taken up 
veiy consideiably. 

30214 Possibly that particular aspect of the matter is a tra-^it-on in this 
Province ? — I thmk so. i he requirements of the people is tne first consideration. 

30215 Do you often hear compUints from the cultivators ? — The only complaint 
W€ hear IS that there is never enough grazing, that is all. 

30216 Are you controlling the lac industry in this Province ? We have a lac 
industry in this Province, particularly m two Divisions. 

30217, You have given us a note on the point What exactly are the conditions 
under which this industry is carried on ? Is it a village industry proper P— No, it is 
more from the forests 

30218. But it IS earned on by the villagers independently, is it not ?< — To a certain 
extent, but nothing like the extent to which it is done in Bihar and Orissa. I have 
been there and I found the Jac induatiy in villages was really a very big thing. Here 
It has been taken, up a bit more during the high prices of lac by villagers and there 
are great possibilities m it, especially in the so-called pnlas lac which is in large 
quantitites m tillage areas I think they could do a great deal more m that respect 
than they do at present 

30219 You say that the policy of the Forest Department is 10 carry out the 
propagation and cultivation of lac within Government forests as a purely departmental 
operation, employing labour chiefly of forest villages to carry out the work. You do 
not think that it can be done by private enterprise ?— Yes it used to be done. We used 
to give contracts for the propagation of lac, but it was very unsatisfactory It was done 
most unscientifically. Since we have learned something more about it, we have taken 
It up departmentally, and we carry it out ourselves with better results, 

30330* So that the whole industry is now carried on departmentally Yes, but 
only m the Government foiests. 
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3022i. Then who is in charge of the lac industry m forests other than Govern- 
rrent forests 'That IS entirely in the hands of the malguzars or the headrr.en of the 
villages 

30222, I s^w the lac factory at Rewa. 1 was told that the ReWa he was sold 
at a premmiTi. Is there ary reason why the lac of the Central Provinces should not 
fetch as good a price as the Rei\a 'ac ? — No, none that I know, 

30223. Does it ^ — VVe find that our prices entirely depend on Calcutta prices, 
we can fairly well gauge at what rate we can sell our lac according to the Calcutta 
pr.ces at the time 

30224, But Rewa lac apparently gets the market price plus a premium ? — We 
have no factories 5 all uurs IS sold by auction to contractors who export it mostly to 
Calcutta, 

3022«:, Then It 13 a fact that villagers carrying on Ipc industries in the forests 
oi-her than m the G^.vernmert forests are not being watched or encouraged by ary 
departrrent?— No. 

30226. Is there any sericulture in the Province? — Nothing worth speaking of. 
There used to be a little in Chanda , in our forests there small aieas used to be taken 
up, but the revenue fiom it is absolutely negligible 

30227. Is it capable cf development, do you think ^ — I suppose it 13 to a certain 
extent, but I really do not know very much about it. 

30228. Do you know which department is responsible for sericulture in this 
Province ?— No I know we lease out small areas in places like Chanda, but I should 
think the Department of Inuustres is responsible, 

30229. Does the local worm feed on mulberries ?— No, we have not got that kind. 

It is a different kind , it leeds on tie tree ie^minaha tomentosa In the class 

forests we lease out areas of from 3 to 10 acres They are allowed in those areas to 

lop the branches, and so on We would not allow it in “ A ” class forests. 

( 

30230. Would it do any harm in the "A” clas^ foiests ?— It would be very 
difficult 10 control this lopping and hacking *0! the trees. It does not matter m . 
“ B class which is ultimately going under cu’tivaticn. They would lop the branches, 
take the leaves, etc. ' 

302311 Sit Henry Lawrence* Do you get ienmneha iomentftsci growing together 
Jn large areas It is mixed, but you do get areas where there is a sufficient quantity 
of this kind of tree to enable them to deal with it 

30232, On page 274 of these notes you mention that you closed down the experi- 
ment of selling fuel owing to the loss. I think I understood you to sav that the loss 
was Rs, 4,000 over four years Yes. 

30233. Is that the total loss that you suffered from this experiment ?— Yes, 
Rs. 4,400. The total expenditure was Rs, 8,400 , the total Revenue was Rs. 3,990 , the 
loss to Government was Rs, 4,410, and all the fuel had gone of course. 

30234. You speak in your note of incurring a heavy loss. Would that Joss be 
Rs. 1,000 a year over a period of four years, or something more?— That would be 
Rs. 1,000 a year. 

^30235. It is not a very b?g sum to spend in introducing a new custom amongst 
an illiterate population No, I agree it is not very much. 

30236 It might be worth while to continue the experiment for a longer period at 
a somewhat heavier public expenditure, might it not Yes, I think there is a good 
deal to be Said forthat. Unfortunately the Forest Department is eJepected to prrSuce 
& higher revenue and in the anxiety to produce a higher revenue we rather try to cut 
our losses. 

30237. Actually you make a revenue for the State of 20 lakhs of rupees or mote 
netevery year, do you not? —Yes, something like that has been the average fot the 
last few years* 

30238. I find also 30 or 3$ lakhs of rupees revenue 5 is that the normal figurfe 
No, 20 lakhs has been the highest surplus. As far back as 1915-16 it was 15 lakhs 5 
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in the succeeding years it was i6, i6, 14; 21 lakhs in 1919 20; then 16, 14, ao, 
20 and now in 192^-26 we are not so well off because it is a poor agricultural year and 
that immediately affects our revenue. Our biggest supplies are our local supplies, and 
as soon f s you get bad cotton or other crops the revenue suffers. 

302^9. Then from your point of view it would be quite reasonable to allow 
you to have a larger expenditure and not press you to pioJuce a larger 
surplus ?— I certainly think so. The Central Provinces now ronnes fourth in the list 
of net revenue in the whole of India, Only Bum’, the United Provinces and Bombay 
produce higher revenues When wa produce 20 lakhs surplus, a huge Province like 
Madras produces only five lakhs surplus. 

30240. Then you th’nk you should be allowed a freer hand to spend mmey 
on useful project^ ® — Yes, 1 am preoared to say ^hat. 

303^41, You have three grazing rates the privilege rate from i to 2 annas 
the ordinary rate three or four times that, and then the commercial rate. What 
is your commercial rate ^ — The commeicial rate is almost entnely made use of for 
buffaloes which are kept by certain classes of people in considerable numbers for the 
supply of . 

^0242. What IS the amount of it ^ — A good buffalo> I should thinka can return 
to the owner in a year'^at least Rs. 100 net. 

30243. I ask what is the amount of the rate you charge for such grazing ’—From 
Re. I to Rs. 2 a year. 

30244. A good many years ago the Forestry Board decided that the policy as 
to forests should be cheap fodder and dear grazing ? — Yes 

30245.^ Do you think vou have arrived at that in the Central Provinces ?--Ko, 
I do not think so, 

30246, Do you think it is the best policy in the inte-ests of the country ’ — 
think it is. I am sure it wdl lead to less 'if these useless caHle being kept 

30247 How do you hope to arrive at this ideal policy ?— We should have to put up 
the grazing rates in the first instance. We have quite a big supply of fodder, 
a large amount of gratis goes to waste every year. We have large supplies of 
fodder owing to areas that were closed to grazing, ^ter working over, being available 
for cutting and removal of grass, those areas are either sold to contractors or 
opened to cutting by the people. The question came up a little while ago , there, 
were complaints that the coniractcrs who housht these grass dtrs by auction sold 
grass at rates which were too high What we found was that m many cases 
people preferred to come to the area, find grpss there cut and stacked, pay a little 
more and take it away. In other places they prefened to go tl.emselve*?, cut the 
grass and take it away We usually sell these grass about August when it is 
more or less known what the state of the grazing is going to be. The Forest 
Divisional Officer is supposed to cc.nsult the Deputy Commissioner as to which areas 
should be opened for cutting by license, that la to say, that the cultivator should 
go in himself and take it, ard which areas we could reasonably put up to auction 
for a contractor to buy and do the cutting and selling himself The cultivators 
are given every opportunity to decide whether they would like to cut it themselves 
or whether they would like to have it done by contrartors Our general experience 
IS that they prefer the contractor, because he gets m his labour, cuts and stacks 
the stuff, and they find the stacks waiting for them. In areas where they can cut 
for themselves, they always coine so late that it is no good ; their agricultural work 
will not let tbem^ come’ sooner, and that is the case in the whole of the Province 
except in one district. In Kbandwa, in the Niirar di'^tnct, where I was 20 years 
ago, all the cultivators used to come m in October and November and cut their grass 
<we allowed them to do that), and they stacked it there until they were ready to take 
It out when they bad more time, in December or January or later, and there they 
have got some of the finest cattle in the Province 

30248. Do you think there will be much opposition to any progress in this 
direction of cheap fodder and dear grazing ’*—1 am afraid there will be. 

30249. Is any propaganda being attempted to teach the people that this is the 
right policy Not more than by offering them the areas, so that they can come in 
and cut the grass 5 we have not advertised the fact very largely. 
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30250. Are clianges in your grazing rates subjected to the vote of the Legislative 
Council? Does it come befo-e them in any form at all® -No. I think not , t^e 
Forest Department have been urging Government to raise the rates for grazing, but the 
Council refused to take it up It is one of the most difficult things to do, it would 
lead to agitation at once The members continue to bung forward questions as to 
why there is not more giazing. 

30‘»t;i, The Council do not appreciate the problem of how far that is possible 9 — 
Not at all. 


30252. And something ought to be done to instruct them ^ — Yes. 

30253. Sir Gang a Ram \ What kind of trees have 3^ou m yoar forests?— The 
two main trees in the Cential Provinces are the teak tree which supplies all the 
timber for constructional purposes and the sal tree which supplies all the sleepers to 
the railways. 


30254. Have you any works here to supply sleepers In the last two years, 
we have started large departmental operations fo" sal sleeper supply to the railway , 
we have now built a tramway in Raipur 60 miies long, whu h taps these forests 
and we shall row be able to bring out la'-ger quantities at cheaper rates to Raipur. 

30255 When you say tramway, yo i mean a light railway ® — Yes* 

30256. How IS it worked , by horses ® — It iS a stea n tramway, 

30257. What gauge ?— It is 2 ft, gauge. 

3025S \Vhen vou say that you are making Rs. 20 lakhs a yeai, is tha* from 
o^d forests or from such fo.e^ts as you have groun ir your time ®-It entirely 
self-grown forests. 

30259, How much revenue do you get from those which are grown through the 
exertions of the Forect Department® —We do not depend on plantation f(jre''ts , they 
are of what we call natural generaticn. We depend on the seed which falls to the 
ground , we do cany cut certain operations which nss’st.the seedl ng in getting a hold 
of the ground and coming up, and not being ciowded out by more inferior trees 
We have a few plantations in the Piovince, but it 13 rothing very much. 

30260. If you avowed cultivators to cut and take away the grass in your*A* 
class forests, would it matter very much®— V/e should be only too pleased if they 
were to do so , the grass inteif^^res very much with the seedlings 

30261 Have you given them the opportunity We always make that offer. 

30262, They will net take it?— In a few places they 'ake it, but there are very 
large areas untouched every year , in many of th se places we bum the grass to get rid 
cf it. 

30263, If you haled the grass depart mentally and kept it, do you not think that 
you could sell it? — Vve have tried it in several cases, but we fin i that there is no 
demand for it. 

30264. Are your forests situated in places where railway facilities exist ® — In the 
Kimar district, there is a place called Mandwaj that is the place where we had the 
largest operations during the War for fodder 'A e had the grass cut and baled and 
put on the railway there, ready to send it to Berar but at the last irinute they said 
they did not want it ; they said that the Nimar grass was no good, and we finally sold 
it locally. 

30265 What did you tie these bales with ?— With wires , that was hand^baled 
grass. 

30266. How many bales could be put into a railway wagon ?— Of course, with 
hand-baled grass you cannot get a tsrge quantity m a wagon, 

30267. What wffS the cost per bale?— There are some figures on page 274 of my 
note, for Damoh and Sau'^or. The ba-es were maunds for Damoh and if maunds 
fot Saugor, and we offered tnem at 12 annas , we reduced the rate to 9 annas and 
subsequently to 6 annas. 
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30268. What is the cost of baling only ? — I do not think I have got the figures 
for that. 

30269. Can you give a very big supply rf sleepers to the railways, a-, much as 
they demand, or do they have to import from the Punjab and other places ?— We do 
not supply everything, but there are large State forests which supply sleepers in the 
Central Provinces. 

30270. Can you supply their full demand, or is the demand met by importing 
from outside places ?— The demand is much greater than we can supply. 

30271. You could not widen your operations so as to meet the full demand?— 
Mot without encroaching on the Working Plans of the forest. We have got a Working 
Plan which allows ua to cut so much a year, and unless we encroach on that we could 
not do It, Even if we encroach on the Working Plans, we could never supply the full 
demand for sleepers by the railways. 

30272. What kind of tiee have you found most suitable for lac cultivation ^ — There 
are two kinds of trees , the best lac comes from the tree , itisalaige tree 

which grows mostly in Raipur, and* the lac from Raipur, which is a big centre for lac 
culture, is from the kusmn tree. The other trees are t)^Qpalas tree and the gkmi tree , 
the biggest centre for that is Dam oh The value ot kusum lac is very much higher 
than that of the other lacs , its value is nearly double , »t gives a much clearer yellow 
stick, or shellac, than the others. 

30273. Have you any means of starting turpentine factories^— No, we have no pine 
trees in the Central Provinces. 

30274. You have not got tiees which give resin ®--*There are no trees in the 
Central Provinces that can give turpentine. 

30275. Uo you give facilities to the people to collect leaver and cowdung for u'^e 
as manure ^ — Yes, cowdung is taken aw*iy from our forests when we have these gwart^ 
in the forest. In the rains poop'e send caUle in large herds to smtabl e areas where we 
allow them to graze and of course they are kept in the forest at night. There 
are big stands for the cattle. 

30276. Is it collected as manure for cultivation Manure is collected there and 
sold afterwards. 

30277. Do they do that in villages which are surrounded by forests P — They will 
not go round just to pick up a little cowdung here ana there 

30378, They ought to have a great supply of manure?— They have what they 
collect in their own villages from the cattle stands. 

30279, You do not object to their removing these materials from your forests 
generally ?— Not at all. 

30280''. There is no tea cultivation here ? — No. 

30281. Not even near Pachmarhi No. 

30282 Sir Thomas Middltion :You referred to the method of supplying fuel in 
the Berars by the formation of bans\n that area, what is the usual size of the 

bans which you work ?— They are very small areas 5 they may be anything from 5 to 10 
a-'res or 15 acres sometimes , most of them are very small. 

30283. Are the babul bans that the Forest Department have in their chars^e 
widely distributed or are they congregated in certain tracts?— They are rather confined 
to three or four Divisions of the Berars. Where they eKist,a good many of them are 
fairly well distributed. 

30284. Have the villagers in the other districts of the Berars shown any desire to 
secure these 6a ?- Certainly, for cultivation, they would like them for cultivation, 
but it supplies so much fuel in a country whe’-e, if they did not get it there, they would 
have to go very much further, that I think it would be a great mistake to give them over 
for cultivation, I am prepared to admit that babul ban areas are equally good for 
cakivatioir, but as they now are they supply not only fuel, but they give cultivation 
Had The system of producing these is t« saw them up with a croo. We 
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1 ease out the area up to about seven years and with their crops they have to put in the 
seeds of the hahul ; they have to look after them and see that the land is weeded 
properly, and they hand over to us, after seven years, this area with the babtd trees in 
lines growing on it, so that they do get cultivation on it, then we allow grazing in 
between the lines , it does no harm to the babul^ and at the end of twenty-five years 
you get the b^^bnl which gives the finest fuel and is sold at colossal prices, 

302851 Sir Ganga Ram * What is a babul ban ? — Babul ban is the name. 


Mr Kamat khan might be called a grove, 

30286. Sir Thomas UiddUion Then I take it that these plantations are very 
popular in the districts in which they exist ^^—Yes, distinctly ; I should say, 

30287 What I want to get at U whether the other districts of Berar show a desire 
to have such plantations or whether there is no land available ?— I do not suppose 
anybody would go in for it himself. 

30288. Because in certain other Provinces where fuel has been scirce there have 
been attempts, as the Chairman has indicated, to form village plantations which have 
been assisted by the Forest Department P— I think that probably could be enquired 
into ; there must he a certain proof of wastage , if it is really very good black cotton 
soil there is not likely to be much wastage. 

30289. Apart from the babul, is there any other quick growing tree \fhich would 
be likely to thrive in black cotton soil ’ — Nothing better than the babul 

30290, You refer to the difficulty of keeping hay m stack for more than a single 
year. Is material fit for thatching difficult to get in the forest area ? — I did not mention 
that fact, but a large amount of grass is cut for thatching purposes. In some of the 
districts all the grass that is extracted used for thatching purposes and not for 
fodder, especially in Chanda, Bhandara and other places. 

30291, Are good thatchers difficult to find ? — Yes , but the thatching of the hut 
of the cultivator is very simple, 

30292, I was thinking of your hay stacks?— Yes, it is rather difficult to find 
good material ^ for it It will increase the cost afterwards unless Government is 
prepared to do it merely for a nominal sum 

30293* r think a well thatched stack would keep for at least two seasons?— The 
Military farms, I believe, do that, but then it is most beautifully and most elaborately 
stacked j most of the grass is steam-baled and they thatch absolutely down to the 
giound, 

30294, You think that the cost of good thatching would make the system of 
preserving stacks for over two years impracticable P— I think ve should in the end 
have to stack the hay under permanent corrugated iron covers or something of that 
sort. 


30295. That would prove a very expensive matter?— Yes, very expensive. 

30296. Have you ever made any attempts to make ensilage anywhere? «No : ifc 
has never been tried. 


30297 You have indicated that the Niraar cultivators use your grass freely ; to 
what distance does it travel from your forests ?— Some of them come in from 20 rniles 
to get fodder. 


30298, What 19 the quantity of hay that you will get from an acre of good 
forest 5 how many maunds would not like to say off hand. 


30259, What I want to get at is some indication of the productivity of the land 
when it is closed ? — Yes ; 1 will send you that later on.* 


30300. Can you tell us anything about the quality of the grass in the forets?— It 
IS the commonest 5 it IS not the best. The grass called mushan is one of the best 
(Tseilma Laxum). In Nimar there is a very good grass which is known as bonia or 
sena (Tsohosmum Sukaium). I am not sure about the names j but I have a book where 
all these names are given and 1 might send that book along. 

* From the statistics collected in the Southern Circle (t.e., about half the area of 
, Central Provinces) it was calculated that 7J acres of forest area yielded one ton of 
giaas* These woeid he open forest areas or areas recently felled over. 
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30301. Perhaps you could g ive US the names and a rough indication of tbeir 
relative importance, whether they cover a large area or whether they are only found in 
selected parts , that would be of iome help?- Yes , I will let you know that 

30302. In regard to your grass land I see that you provide roughly about 3 acres 
for every animal you graze ^^—That is our idea ; then we would not be over-taxing the 
forest 

30303. It must vary very widely in different di« 5 tricts of the Province? — It does, 
but the difficulty is that you have large area-* cr blocks of forest and the grazing on the 
edges IS very heavy because they do not go m beyond a certain distance , in the 
centre there are certain untouched areas on whirh.we are perfectly prepared to let them 
graze, 

303O4. Have you made any observations on the effect of differential grazing on the 
quality of the herbage^ — Outside the forest the grazing is unequal. 

30305. Have you noticed any difference ?— No , I cannot say we have I do not 
think the grazing of the cattle affects the quality of the grass , but what we did find was 
that when we tried burning over areas after we had cut them to see if we could not get 
rid of the dead grass the result was that we killed out a lot of the better species and 
the coarser species survived , we found that it was rather against us. 

30306. Apart from the reserved areas, all the grasb land of India suffers from 
over-grazing ?— Yes. 

30307- There is no chance for the better species to survive and what I wanted to 
get from you was whether, when p-r tectedin foiest areas, you noted any difference in 
the cuahty of the herbage ? — No , I cannot say I have. 

30308 That probably has been looked for ^ No, 

30309. Apart from 5'om classification by privilege! and normal ra*es/ do you 
classify cattle m any way as between oxen and buffaloes ^ — Yes, 

30310. What 1 Want tD get at is th^ corre«'ponding rate for the c-vW and for the 
buffalo ‘f’ — One buffalo does as much haim as two bullocks at le»st , the buffalo does 
a lot of damage by trampling and is very fond of rubbing itself agiinst >oung 
saplings , it does much more damage in the forests. 

3031 1. The buffalo will also want i| times or twice as much grass grazing ?— Yes. 

^50315. Dr, Hyder ^ The policy which yc u have in the Central Provinces is dear 
grazing and cheap fodder. With regard to the first part of it, dear grazing, you 
certainly produce beneficial results, that is to say, you protect your forests and you 
dimmish the number of old and useless cattle What wmuld be the probable result of 
this policy of cheap fodder,? Do you think it wOuld result in diminishing the number 
of inferior cattle? — ! think fodder is offered at a cheap enough rale now. 

•^0313. I am not concerned with the question of the amount f r cheapness, I am 
concerned With the question in relation to the number of cattle. Do you think if you 
offer cheap fodder this policy would result in eliminating old and useless cattle? — I am 
afraid that it is a matter of custom with the people, 

30514. If you want to keep the cattle population of this Province within 
manageable limits of course the first part of your policy is all right, but I do not know 
whether the same results would follow from the second portion of your policy, namely, 
cheap fodder?--If they can get fodder cheap enough I suppose they might say * Why 
worry about getting rid of these poor cattle, if we can feed them so cheaply ’ That 
is the danger I suppose. 

30315. Have you got enough light railways for the proper working^ of your 
forests, for making your forest produce available m agricultural area? — This is the 
first scheme we have attempted, 

30516. Just near MuramasilH ?— Yes, near about that place. That is the first 
one we have attempted and we have not got any further schemes. Others^ have been 
thought of but nothing has been considered good enough or likely to be paying enough 
to start with. 

. 303*7* Yoo bay in your note that your aim is to give the maximum grazing 
facilities that can be made available for pasture grounds. How do you propose to do 
that ?—The only way one might do that is by putting high rates on the near areas 
and cheaper rates In areas a little further away. 
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:^0p8 What IS this difference of opinion that yju have with the Settlement 
Departnrent? Yon are comparing yom grazing fees with the land revenue increases in 
the settlement Our point is that the land revenue settlements get put up but our 
grazing rates are practically the same to-day as they were fifteen cr twenty yeirs ago. 

^0519 Which would you prefer the contract systems or departmental working 
for the extraction of forest produce^— We are finding now that departmental working 
IS much more profitable 

‘i0)20. And more satisfactory to the agriculturist: ^ - Well, I think so, certainly 
where we nave been trying to provide supplies of fuel. For instance in Raipur, it will 
really corre in useful for bringing out fuel on the Raipur side, but that is more really 
a town business than one for the agncLituri^t. The average fuel supplies are 
done quite satisfactorily by the small contractor who takes a coupe and fells it. Most 
of our departmental work is now for big schemes 1 ke big timber and so on. 


^0321. Take this auction system: you interpose a middle man between the 
agriculturist and yourself ?--Yes, but that only applies 1 1 green fuel. There are always 
supplies of dry fuel which are entirely di-posed of by the licence system, by the 
cultivator himseif going in, the quantity of fuel that is taken out in every Division in 
the Province is very large under that head undet the license system 

,22, Would you prefer the license system or depaitmental working ? -I would 
not be in favour of departmental working fo*- fuel 

3032^. The extraction of lac IS entirely depart nenUl la it not Yes, so far as 
ou»' foiests go. 

30 12 1 What IS your revenue from lac ^ —There are two big Divisions, Damoh 
and Raipur. Damoh a few years a^o gave a revenue o^^out Rs, {,oo,oro m one year 
but unfoiturately we have had bad crops and it has now g)ne down to about Rs 50,000 
this last )ear , in fact about Rs. 70,000 I ‘ihould say, 

"iO ,25 And the net financial result That is about the net financial result. It la 
a venry difficult crop to deal with as you are ab>olate’y at the merc^ of the climate. 

Is the collection of /i7;;n , 7 nonwi or tendu lewes free ?— No, 

30^27. Do you charge anything {or the exbaction of tigers from those 
forests ? - No , you have gut to get a shooting permit to shoot m the forests and that 
coats nothing. 

J032S. Sii Henry Lawnce . What is your tiger population It is very laigc. 

Have yuu had a census t-iken?— No. We had over 50 tigers taken out of 
one big block of forest within two years by certain iMaharajas who came tQ this 
Province some years ago. 

It IS a fact, IS it not, that the found in Berar serves 

a very useful purpose net merely for the production of timber but also for grazing 
purposes? -Yes, balid s used as timber wood for the construction of carts, 

Then as regards the rel tion of forestry to agricultuie ; what dcpirtment 
of admmi-tration do you cons»der represents agriculture ?— If any question comes up 
the first person to deal with it would be the Deputy Commissioner. 

30332 That IS the Revenue Department and not the Agricultural Department ? — 
That IS so. ^ 


3 ^ 353 * Parlakim^dti For what purposes do you lease ou'- open 

weas in the forests f-Only as forest viUagesand this is mainJy for thepurpose 
of supplying labour, ^ 

30534. And yon have teen Rowing certain areas Q{ forest for cultivation also?— 
That IS absolutely negligible. There used to be m the old days quite a lot -of shifting 
cultivation which has been gradually stopped, and what cultivation there is insiifc 
Government forests now is entirely confined to our forest villages. 


. 3033 S- Is that oa lease or is it permanent cultivation 9 — No ; it I’S taken from year 
to yew, We have very simple rules which have been framed by Government. Cultiva- 
tois in forest villages do not come nnder the revenue rules at all. 


SPUS&i Do you restrict the expansion of the area s—Ves, it is laid out definii.l, 
Soppdsteg we ttskette village goo acres m site, it is demar^ialed, and we only 
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cut say a couple of hunirel acies of that for cultivation to the^e people to begin with, 
leaving enough <:pare land for the natural expansion of the village We want to keep 
them within our control fjr cur labour purposes. 

30337 You do not encourage the cultivation part of it -No, we just give 
them enough to carry on with As a matter of fact, cnly CGitain spcc»al classes of 
people are supposed to come into these, villages, such as Gond«, Korkus and other 
jungly tribes , v^e do not want highly educated cultivators 

30333. You do not allow them to carry on fallu cultivation — ‘There is Gmail 
area railed the Baiga chak in Mandla where this cultivation known as h^iaar goes on, 
But there is only a little of it left. 

T 

30330. It has not been entiiely erad cated No , it has been kept for the benefit 
of the Baigas within certain limits, 

30340. You s-iy that the public make use of your forest roads in certain parts 
Can you not get *5ome grant from any of the public bodies near by ?— When these roads 
were constructed the Government lule wa® that we coul 1 pi inhibit outsiders from using 
them they were puiely forest roads, but tha' they could be u-cd provided the District 
Council gave us a grant towards their upkeep and maintenance We applied to one 
or two Pi 'trict Councils and the reply was t lat they would be delighted to use the 
roads but they had no money to give. We have not received anything from them 
so far, 

30341. And do you try to keep their ca'-ts off^— We have tried, but it is rcaPy 
moie bother to us than It i^i worth, foi it means ke pinjf cho^jkidars and that sort of 
thing and causes general fiict ion and probably squabbling and things of a similar 
nature. 

3034::. In the aieas where cjupe fe'ling i‘ going <>n, do you not allow grazing to 
go on aho '-—Not after cutting 

30343, Your figures show that there has been 1 decicase in the air a set apirt for 
gr.izing. The figure f m 1 25 2" !■' lcs> than the hgurc ‘»i\en in 1916-17 — There is 
some mistake here "I he number of c ttle is sligh'ly Icsa due probably to cattle 
mortality, bu^ the arei open to giazmg is, IV92 squaic n^lcs more than in iqid-iy. 

30344 The decrease is not because of the reb*nct«on of land?— No. 

50^45. Pi of* 3on^uhe Could 30U give the Commission an idea of the 
training which your subordinate officers receive ^ — You mean the i on-gazetted officers 
from the forest guards upwards 

30346. Yes? — The Fore-st Guard has no training whaisoever Wc ju'>t pick 
him up locally and start him with a small salary, he has no training whatever. 
Then there is the Forester , he may start also without any training, We have had a 
little Fo’-est Schcol at Balaghat for the last 15 years Wc tram there occasionally 
the Forest Guards who have some education They have to be able to read and 
write in the vernacular These Foresters are given a training which enables us to 
promote them up to Deputy Rangers, They get from Rs 40 to Rs. 60, Then comes 
the Ranger class, their pay is from Rs. 80 to Rs. 200, they are now trained at 
Coimbatore in Madras, The training of the Rangers used tobcatDehra Dun, and 
there is still a Rangers’ course there , but the Central Provinces Government now 
send their men to Coimba'ore. They have a two years’ course there. 

30347. In the school you refer to, is the teaching done in the vernacular? Yes. 
This IS in Balaghat. 

30348. Which officials come in direct contact with the agriculturists? I 
suppose the Forest Guard is the man who comes in most direct contact?— Right up to 
the Ranger. 

30349. I understand that the contact of your department is more intimate with the 
Revenue Department than with the Agricultural Department ,* is that so ^ — I suppose 
we do have more contact with the Revenue Department because the administration 
of the district is in the hands of the revenue authorities , and when there is any 
adn^mistrative question, a Forest Officer naturally goes to the Revenue Officer in 
charge, as I hav^ already said, we come m contact with the Agricultural 
Department more vjdih regard ^ to questions of fodder supplies, cattle farms, etc.> 
that is to say, the bigger questions, 
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;J03So* Have you uadertaken any survey of thevarous types of grasses in the 
forest areas of ths Province''^ — I cannot say we have. 

30351, Are you familrar with any research which has been done on the various 
kinds of grasses m the Province ^ — As to their value you mean. 

30352. I mean with regard to their feeding value, growth, and quality in 
general?—! studied it a bit myself, I have written a small iDOok on the grasses of the 
Central Provinces Ab a matter of fact, somebody in the Agricultural Department 
took up the question of grasses and he also wute something about it Perhaps 
Mr Flymen would be able to speak on it. 

30353. You are not in touch with that work? —1 cannot say we have done any 
research work of that kind, 1 think it was the Economic Botanist who took up this 
question in the Agricultural Department and studied it. 

30354 Are you carrying on any investigation in the deterioration of the 
torest areas and the forest soi!s^~I cannot say we are really carrying on any 
inveshgation into the matter. Cases of that sort occasionlly come up. Now, during 
this process of making new Working Plans reports come in, but no regular investiga- 
tion is b^ing carried on int-o the matter, though we could put oui finger on certain 
places and say that a particular area has distinctly deteriorated I would not say 
that deterioration is going on to a very large extent, and I think we are keeping 
things sufficiently in hand to say thit our forests are not being ruined , but I should 
not like to see me gra7ing go much further ; if it did, I think damage might be done. 
If our hands were forced, then I think dan age might be done. If we can keep things 
as they are now, we shall always have enough forest for the people 

'^-0355 Have you any information as to the quality of the baled grass ?— 
Provided the grass IS cut early in the season, before the end of the year, the 
graiS is all right I piefer to see it cut in October and November 

30356. What is the cost of baling^— You mean hand baling. 

30257' Yes, hand baling ? I think that is the common practice here®— That 
vs'ould cost on the average Re. i per ton. 

3^25^' What is your agency for distributing baled grass It is done th-ough 
our staff, There again we should have to go to the Deputy Commissioner and tell 
him vvehave got this stuff in certain centrej. His Tahsildars and other people would 
then let the villagers know that it was there. That would be the best agency to get 
it known. 

30359* Is there any intermediary between the Forest Officer and the cultivator in 
the sale nf the baled grass? Our Forest Rangers, Foresters and Forest Guards could 
all be intermediaries in the matter, but it would help a great deal more to go to the 
revenue authorities pnd get their assistance. 

30360. There is no other foreign intermediary between the Forest Officers and the 
cultivators No. 

30361. What principle do you follow in levying these various grazing rates; 
ordinary rates, privilege rates and commercial rates ?— I should not like to say. We 
consider of course that even these privilege rates are unnecessarily low. Practically it 
comes to this, that Government wants to give the agriculturist feeding for his plough 
cattle for practically nothing. My idea is that you might as well give it free as charge 
an anna a year. This mixture of rates is really a great trouble. I would much rather 
have some simple system, some being free and the rest charged at a reasonable rate. 

3036a. Have you made any proposal with regard to this to Government ?— Things 
have been discussed nauseam^ 

3036^. Do you find any indication of stall-feeding becoming popular among the 
people,?— I understand it is done in Berar, but then I suppose that is by force of circum- 
iitanpes to a great extent. 

30364. Having perhaps come to the limit of the grasmg area available from 
forests, perhaps that is the only direction from which improvement could come. Yon 
have discussed this question of stall-feeding with the Agricultural Department?— Ye«.» 
wt have cet^tainly discussed it. At different times attempts have been made to introduce 
staMeedittgj some of those attempts were made a good many years ago. 
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30365* Could yofii reduce the cost of fuel ? — We could not reduce it much more 
than it fs already. The dry fuel is one pice or two pice per head-load. 

''^0366 You could not reduce it any further’ — They tjeed to have one pie, but 
nobody deals with one pie nowadays,, 

30367. Do you think better transport facilities would help to reduce the price?— 
No, all the dry fuel comes by cart, I suppose improvement of roads should help 
things. 

30368. You made a reference to lac and sericulture in reference to the extraction 
of minor forest produce, Is there not a department known as the Department of 
Industries ?— Yes. 

30369. Is lac and sericulture under that department? — No, anything from our 
forests is entirely under our department, including all minor products. 

30370. Mr, Cal’O&rt: You have referred to an area of 3,400 square miles as being 
closed to grazing, how much of that is also closed for cutting grass ? — None of that 
would be closed, vve do not p. event the cutting of grass in these closed areas at all We 
would like to have it cut. 

3037 1. The cutting of trees within ao yards of a bank of a stream is forbidden j is 
that a rule under the Forest Act ’—No, that is a rule made by Government. 

30372. Under what authority ? - Under the Revenue Act. 

30373. Have you m your staff a separate Forest Botanist ’—No, not now m this 
Province. 

30374. I gather you have practically no complamts with regard to soil erosion in 
this Kovince’- Not to any extent, one hears of it, but one cannot say that areas are 
definitely disappearing through erosion. 

30375. The proposal has been made that the reclamation of land that his been 
eroded should be done by the Forest Botanist. In the absence of a Forest Botanist, 
it IS difficult to know what you could do ? — They nave an afforestation scheme in the 
United Provinces. I believe it is a very fine scheme, but that is not run by the Forest 
Botanist as fai ao I know. 

30376, You have nothing compaiable to Etiwa he^ e, have you ? — No. 

30377. As the result of the research work which is being done at Delira Dun, is 
there any likelihood of development of forest industries in this Province ?— I think so. 
We have got one research officer as it is, and I hope the time \m 11 come when we might 
have another officer foi that purpose, getting in touch with the markets, starting indus- 
tries, and so on. 

30378. Have you a Utilisation Conservator ’—No, I am just taking the matter 
up and we are appointing an officer for a few months. 1 do not think we have enough 
work yet for a whole- time officer. We shall probably be putting an officer on for 
six months to try and gel in touch with outside markets for the utilisation of produce, 

30379. Do you think there is sufficient scope for industries subsidiary to forest 
produce ?— I think m the lac industry in the village areas a good deal could be done, 

30380 Paper ’—No. 

303S1, Have you any Porest Engineers ’ — We have not. 

30382. Is that because your forests are in accessible places?— No. It has been 
recommended several times by us, but Government has not approved of the proposal 
It does not consider that there would be sufficient work for a Forest Engineer. 

30383. That opinion was rather generally held at one time, but other Governments 
have now appointed Forest Engineers with beneficial results. Do you think you would 
increase your income by having a Forest Engineer ? — I do not say we would do great 
things, but he could be put on the big road works and things of that sort, and I think 
that would lead to development. 

30384, In the Central Provinces, your forests are generally in fairly accessible 
plac^?— Yes, 

30385. So, the question of wood going to rot for lack of transport does not apply 

here!— No. 
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303S6. Sir Ganga Bam i The very valuable produce of your forest which is 
bringing you a large sum of money is myrob ibm ?— Yes. 

30387* Do you encourage the growth of that now We do not cut the tree that 
bears this fruit ^ under our Working Plans the hnna tree is specially put down as not 
to be cut. 

303S8* How much revenue do you get from myrobalams P—The Balaghat district 
alone is giving us Rs. 30,000 a year, on a big contract we have got with a firm in 
Bombay, they pay Rs* 50,000 a year for all the hnrra in Balaghat. 

50389 You give it out on contract? —Yes. 

303go. Tney must be mak'og a huge piofit. Myrobalams worth Rs. 4 crores are 
exported from India to foreign countries® — Tnere is a certain amount from outside, 

30391, Sj Hsri)y LaTutence^ What 13 the total revenue from myrobalams ? — I 
should th'nk about Ks 60,000 from the Government forests. 

30392 My, Wills* A large quantity comes from Indian States ? — There aie large 
quantities outside Government forests. 

30393. Sir Ganga Ram . You have got some match factories here There is one 
at Kota in Di las pur district. 

30394. Have you any wood specially suited for it ?— That has become rather a 
difficult question. The wood they have been using is the Bombax malabancum or semal 
wood j they cannot get enough of it. 

30395 I know that they have been going as far as Hardwar and other p'aces for 
lU Cannot you glow some iuore of the‘>G trees® It ij very easy to grow? — That is a 
point that IS under cousideiacion now , I very much doubt whether we should be able 
to create it in tmie or quickly enough tor them. They have tried to make out that 
we can supply them with that in large quantities in 25 years, but there is nothing on 
record to show that we can do anything of the kind. Plantations like that are likely 
to be fairly expensive As I put it up to Government, if they wish t) keep this 
industry going they must be prepared to s*art these plantations and work them at 
•1 loss. My own idea IS that they could ui>e the instead ot We can supply 

them with any quantity they want or hosiaeUa serrata instead of semal, 

30396. IS the only tree which is suitable ?— That is the only one they 

aie using 

I asked you whether you could not encourage the growth of semalixte^ ?— 
It IS veiy scattered , you get it on the alluvial soils along the streams j theie is a tree 
heie and there 

30398, It grows nicely on the banks of streams ®— It would mean starting planta- 
tions, 

30399, Would it not be worth trying?— As I say, if Government is prepared to 
take the thing up ' I do not think we will ever matee it pay. 

30400 It would increase the wealth of the country ?— There is only one match 
factory, and we should not be able to supply anything to them for twenty-five years, we 
have got to think twenty-five years ahead, I should say thirty-five years myself 

30401, You saia you greatly advocate ha\ul growing?^ Yes, 

30402. Do you advocate the growing of the trees on the sides of fields? — One 
does see them a great deal along the banks of fields, but I do not know whe^r 
the cultivator himself does anything in that line, 1 take it he does not. Haney that 
all the babul that you see along the mn'ls on black soil is self-grown, but they could 
do a lot themselves in increasing the amount of babul in a place lik^ Berar by taking 
the trouble. 

30403. But It casts a very injuiious shadow on the crops ?-- 1 cannot express any 
opinion on that* 

Ko cultivator will put vt on the side of his ficlda, 

30404, Are there many camels in this Province?—- No, vtry few, 
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3 o 4 o 5* It Is very good fo®d for camels P ~W@ used to use them for transport 
purposes a good deal, but we do not get many of them now. They have to come down 
from Rajputana side. 

30406. Would you not recommend to Government to encourage camel breeding? 
There is good food for them here Camels do not do well in this Province , all the 
camels that we ui»ed for transport were sent back to the drier regions before the rams. 

30407. The climate is unsuitable? — Yes. 

30408. By forest roads, do you mean kuUha roads ^ They are not metalled 
roads ?— Most of our roadb are roads , they are not metalled roads, but there is 

no reason why we should not make our own metalled roads if we had a Forest 
Engineer 

30409 Are the s’opes of your forestry land so well woodei that they do not let 
out the water when there is heavy rainfall P—Yes , I should say distinctly so 

30410. You do n 't lease forest slopes to the people for cultivation ? — No. 

30^1 1. Is there a demand for it 9 — I should not think so 

30412 Do you teriace an3wheie?— The slopas in our forests are covered with 
tree growth, and we just work them in th<* ordina y way as we go along, under certain 
Working Plans. 

30413. Str Thomas MidUeton: You graze about 3^ million cattle here?— Yes. 

30414 Could >ou give u? any soit of indication as to what proportion would be at 
privileged rates, what at ordinary rates and what at commercial rates ?— I shall send 
figures. 

30415. Sly Hetiry Laurence What is your total grazing fee?— -Rs 25 lakhs* 

Sir Tnoma^ MtddletonX You say it is Rs. 14 lakhs. 

30416. The C half man Would you let us have a statement, giving all those 
figures P— Yes.’*’ 

30417 Sir Thomis Middleton I take it the position is that the Forest Depart* 
ment is praccic^lly the controller of most of the grazing , foresters have adopted as 
a definue pohey the v lew that grass should be cheap and grazing dear , that policy was 
laid down at a conference in 19 1 ^ but nothing has yet been done to give edect to that 
policy , theie has been no alterat'on in the relative charges ^ — That is what it comes to. 

30418. Sif Ganga Ram Are you awaie of the system of keeping bhusa^ 
We call it 77 iosal, It is a cone about 100 feet in diameter at the base, and going up to 
a height of 40 feet; it is covered over with thatch, and there is a drain all 

round in oider to keep off the tarn water. It keeps the bkusaior a long time , 1 have 
seen vi.'sals which have kept bhusa in good condition for five years. Are you aware 
of thatpractice ? — We do not know anything about it. 

30419 The Chairman i Do 3'’Ou know of any cases where cultivators have planted 
trees 01 shrubs for fuel purposes? — I do not 

304'?o. It was suggested by one witness before the Commission in this Province 
that the kaianja tree might be used for that purpose. Would you support that view ? — 
No, I do net think It produces a particularly good fuel , it would be good for the fruit 
from which oil can be extracted, 

30421. What is your best quick-growing fuel tree Babul is as good as any 
other. 

30432, In planting out babul in plantations, what spacing do you give?— We do 
it in lines of about 6 feet apart. 

30433. Have you casuarina here? — No, 

30424 Sir Henrv Lawrence i Would it not grow here ? — No ; it will grow along 
the sea coast, it is largely grown on the Fast Coast near Puri. 


* Vide Appendiv* 
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3042S* The casuarina trees in Mysore a^e 50 miles from the sea?— It wants 
a very sandy soli, 

,'^0426. the Raja of Patlakimedi • Do you have in your forests any tanning 
species ?—Y«s. The bahttl bark used for tanning. The bark oi iht Tef 77 itnaha 
aijuna is used, but they cannot really use it widely because it is a tree that grows along 
the streams, and we object to the cutting of it. 

30427 Pro/, Gangulce \ What about myrobalarriS P— It is of course the mam thing 
but It is exported I am thinking more of the local uses. Then there was a shrub 
called iai^soa {Cassia ainiculata) which was introduced in the Central Provinces towards 
the end of the War, and we were to’d to make a plantation of it. This is the 
chief tanning material in South India, the scieatific name is Cassta aunculata^B^nd, \i 
grows in Berar, but nobody would use it here. 

30428. The Raja of Parlakimedi . What is your revenue under thatheaP — 
N othing. 

30429. il//, : There is \ paragraph in the latest is^ue oi Capital wh’ch 
may interest you It tay^ . ‘The secret of turnvng tropical grasses and other fibious 
sub:itanc^s into clothes to weai is believed to have been solved by Dr. Dinshaw Nanji 
of Gir.nmgham Unueiaity. Ch'jmica I processes are said to have been perfecte 1 for 
separaling the fibres from the raw materials and prepartng tliom for spinning — 
i have not seen that. 

(The Witness withdrew.) 
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(а) Number not available sepaiately ferr animals grazed at ordinary ind comraercial rates 

(б) Rates vary from i anna to 4 annas per head. 

(c) Number of cattle a cultivator may graze at ordinary rates is the number he is entitlea to graze at privileged rates. 
{d) Of this 180,290 are Berar cattle, where special rules are in force, not applicable to tt e Central Provinces 
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Rao Bahadur M. G. DESHPANDE, Nagpur. 

Replies to the Questionraire 

QuEsriON I. — l^ESEARCH. — ( g) The present organisation of research work in this 
Province, judged by its results, is in no v.ay unsatisfactory I would* hoi\ever, like to 
make one or more suggestions \\ hich, in my opinion, might be carried out with advantage^ 
In the first place more facilities and more funds should be provided for district 
research by invastigators on the spot I am in favour of the format. on of a Provincial 
Research Committee at Nagpur under the chairmanship of the Diiector of Agriculture. 
This committee would administer a special permanent research fund and the problems 
affecting the welfare of the agriculturists should be submitted to the committee by the 
District Officers with an estimate of the monej^ and staff required to deal with them. 
The Research Committee would have the advantage of knowing what reseaich schemeb 
were contemplated all over the Province, and if the problem seemed a sufficiently 
important one would allot men and the mems for undertaking the investigation i he 
central expert at Nagpur i\ould act as an adviser to Deputy Directors in laying out and 
controlling such local research scheme in addition to carrying on his own general 
research laboratory or station. 

It is not enough if competent research officers and admin, strators remain content 
with doing useful work themselves but they should train othei workers in their 
respective lines. If this »s done the country would have as many competent indigenous 
workers as India needs The mam advantage of employing indigenous workers is 
that they are not like'y to be lost to the country m the latter part of their service 
after acquiring great experience at the cost of the State, This is generally the case 
with rese^^ch workers brought from outside, and I am strictly of opinion that resea ch 
workers should be as far as possible from this country. 

Research work 15 of no value vvhatever to the agiicultural masses unless the 
results obtained from it weie brought to the notice of the cultivators and were 
incorporated in 'heir general agr'cultural practice. If this is done, lam sure a special 
fund from the public would come fervard and maintain the research work, 

(b) I do not know any particular case in which the progress is not being n ade 
because of the want of skilled wcikers, or 6rli or laboratory facilities for study, but 
it IS a general fact that the results"ob tamed from the re'-earch are not brought to the 
notice of the cultivators and are not incorporated in them general agricultural practice 

(c) Southern portion of the Central Provinces and Berai is a great cotton producing 
tract, and it will be quite advnable if somj research on cotton breeding, cotton 
physiology, cotton technology, cotton entomology and cotton mycology is carried on, 
If some good comes out of this research It Will be good for both the Government and 
the people I would lay emphajis on the fact that the Agricultural Department 
should always take an opportunity of encouraging and, !*• necessary, subsidising non- 
official gent.emen who have facilities and are desirous of conducting small schemes 
of research work on then c\vn farms under the direction and guidance of officeis of 
the Agricultur.al Department. I have come across many such progressive cultivators, 
and with a little encouragement and help from Government there is a wide field for 
extending their knowledge of agricultural improvements at small erpen^e and in a 
practical and effective manner 

Question 3, — Agricultural educxtion, — Agricultural education should be of 
such kind as would create sympathy and taste for agricultural peasants and would 
acquaint the youths of the country with theory and practice of agriculture, 

(i) Existing educational ins‘itutions and staff arc quite inadequate for spreading 
general knowledge among the masses. 

(ii) There is an urgent need fOr extension of teaching facilities all over the 
Province, 

(iii) It will be a great help if the teachers in rural a'-eas be drawn from agricultural 
classes, 1 hese teachers rre well acquainted with the local conditions and can very 
well impress upon the cultivators the importance of agricultural improvement, 

(iv) There are at present only two agricultural schools in this Province where the 
attendance of students was not so very satisfactory but is now gradually improving. 
Those schools arc, in the hist place, in theii infancy and the people from rural areas 
have not realised the impoitance of education. If, however, the attempts are earned 
in the same direction the attendape* will suU more be increased and more schools will 
be needed, 
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(vj the cbtabhbhment of agricultural clubs in vernacular and Anf^lo-vcrnactilai’ 
schools will, in my opinion, be the main incentive wh^ch will induce the 'ads to study 
agriculture. The teachers of these schools should take part in these activities and 
should try to divert the minds of the lads towards agriculture. The schools should be 
provided With small plots of land attached to the school where the boys interested in 
agriculture should be allowed to have small gardens and to enjoy the outturn for them- 
selves. Every year the central educational institution (Col ege of Agriculture at 
Nagpur) should invito such clubb and should show all the nnprovernents carried on by 
the department. Students of the Cul ege of Agr. culture at Nagpur should take a 
leading part in such activit'es and g've the advantage of the knowie ige to their youthful 
brothers. 

(vi) I do not think that the pupil's going to such schools should be mainly drav^n 
from agricultural clashes , ad\antage may also be given to other boys, 

(vii) India IS mainly an agricultural country and hence th • general atmospher e 
even of primary schools, shouM be agricultural. In the last tw » classes of high school 
agnculturc should be added in the groups of optional subjects , students selecting this 
group would have preference for admission into the Agi icultural College A portion of 
the tinoe at school may be re voted to manual work. Courses in general agriculture, 
elementary botany, z )ology, etc , be 'aa^ht to the students of normal schools and the 
student taking up" such courses be given preference for teachership in rural primary 
schools. 

(viii) I am in favoiii of (t?) nature s^udy, (b) ■>chool plots, and (c) school farms. 

(ix) Intelligent and hard working students gen-nlly come from middle class. If 
such students are selected and sent cxbroad f'>r scientific trainino, the country would 
have competent indigenous workers in scientific field and thus the middle-class youths 
will be attracted to'wards agncaltiire. The tendency of bringing re-.earch workers from 
outside should at once be checked. 

(x) MajO«’uy ot students who hive studied aguculture have up till now accepted 
Government service Unccon-’imic condition of farming is really the chief cause cf 
farming being not attractive to college graduates or even to high school men, unless 
they are content with a very low standard of living a-^d unless they are prepared to work 
as peasants. In spite of all th^se adverse conditiors, there are some progressive 
farmers in the country who can very well make use of the students turned out by 
agricultural colleges , but they are not really capable of acting as business managers in 
any commercial venture without actual experience They should therefore be given 
more opportunit'es m the col'ege fordoing practical work. 

(xi) I do not see any movemant for improving the technical knowledge of students 
who have studied agriculture. Those who are alrcaiy in Government 'seivice actually 
carry out the orders without even utilising the knowledge they have gained while 
students. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by actual demonstrations in 
the field. I have no particular scheme in view for the present. 

(xiii) With reference to adult education in rural tracts, there is a great deficiency 
in the present system of agricultural education. There are few, if any, facilities pro- 
vided for the training of men of the field men type in specialised forms of agriculture 
from the practice of which &uch men can make a good living. In agricultural schools 
(like Powarkhera school), oubjects such as well-making, working of boring machines, 
tractor driving, fruit cultivation, repairing of implements, gur manufacture, care of 
cattle, poultry farming, etc , should be taught to adults along with the boys. Practical 
knowledge of these courses should be given within a period of six months. 

Question s.—Demonstration andpropagand^.— T hese that are deputed on the work 
should be men of courteous habits and should mix with th^e masses as if they were one of 
themselves. They should have demonstration lorries with all the necessary implements 
and accessories, and should send their programme in advance which should be framed 
not according to the convenence of the officers but according to the convenience of 
the people. The lorries should be of ‘^uch a make as to be taken over the country 
roads. 

(fl) The folloTving measuies will, in my opinion, be more successful in influencing 
and improving tie agricultural practice of cultivators— (i) Well- organised, continuous, 
intensive demonstration and propaganda work conducied in the districts, specially in 
co-operation with non-officials and non-official local bodies ; and (is) the organisation 
of sources of supply and maintenance in the case of improved materials and of super- 
visKin and diiection in the caso of improved methodst 
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Tkc a’nounts o£ money speat on resoarcH ‘vork and on propiganla work are quite 
d Jopropcrtionate, having regard to the rchtivj i.npoitinco ot these two utcesiitioj in 
agricultural progresb. KeiCarcb work isot no Value wha'evej to the ngncu.tofal masses 
unless the results obtained fiom it arc brougnt to the notice (f cult \ atois and ae 
incorporated iti then geneial agnculturnl prat’cc. M) cvpenence .w a member on the 
Board of Agiiculture, Cc-tfal l-'rcv.rcca, .nows th*t .nont/ i.ji ’csearcn is generally 
coii.pirativcly casv tJ ootim, bu the p'Ovinon o£ tunli tui prjp giU-li anung the 
cultivators IS airnost UdiCiOUsiy m L-io I'lHt. [ w /uhi pieter t ) piy 'mo'-e attention U 
propaganda woik than tu lescarch sioe. 

Use of lantern slides and, if pos:>ible raotm picmic^ v/ould increase the etlectue 
ress of field demonstiations. 

(t) Indian f^r.rer^ hsvc shown w'llingness and e\en keenness in adopting im- 
provements which promise to pas them, bat therein ro co-ojeratioii between them and 
the Ivepartraent of Agriculture on account ct the autocratic terdcncks of the latter 
1 GO aor think if good inethodb arc sh wn tj the calnvators, they will absta n Iroin 
expert advice, t ourte-^j cii the p .rt of uovernment offic.als !•> the on, y method I 
would suggest where ^y cultivator^ may be induced t j idopt CAoert advice 

{d) In majority ot the ca.es demonslratijn and pioraganda woik has met with 
a failure, Ibis is partU du« to the ncn-realisution on the part of the farmt^rs and 
partly to the negligence of tne iubordinates can}ing on the work The Department of 
Agriculture should thertfote establsh proper co uoeration between the farmers and the 
subordinates before they proceed to start any part on these lines Suboidinatcs must 
be made to beir in mind that they are the seivants of the people and to render honest 
advice to them is then prim try duty Unless this i> done, 1 do not tnink an} propaganda 
work can be success tul. 

QuuSifov 4 — Aduivistratiov. — (i) I feel that a bettor co-or iination of the 
agricultural activilie 3 of Governmen s m Inan, especiaU; with reference to the means 
to be adopted tor introducing agricultural im iruveuenti to the caltivatori would be 
tacditated if provision is made t^r a fuller exchange of experience and opinions between 
ofiScers of the Agricultural Departments of different I’rovmces, particularly of suen 
pTovi^ce^ to which certaiu problems are more or less common 

{b) I do not think k u de^'rabb f j increase the scientific staff of the Government 
of India at the present ti ne , I would lay morj emgh sis on propaganda work, 

(c) (i) From mv pomt of view, Agiicultural and ^'etermary Sei vices are far fiom 
satisfactory The officials of these departments do not realise that they are the 
servants of the people and do not give the faimers the full benefit of thnr seiv»ces. 
Supervising officers of these departments should the refore, insist upon ' hur subordinates 
that they are pub’ic servants and shou'd discharge them duties in the interest of the public. 

(ij) As regards railway transport, adequate number of wagons aie not available 
in the harvest season ana railway transpoit cost about 50 per cert more in 
India than in countr'es like America, Railway companies should theiefore be 
induced to grant concession rates to faimeis Besides this, pilfering is a common 
pr^actice earned on by railway ser\ants and hence the art cles of farm produce never 
reach the consumer or the dealer in a safe condition. This is especially true in the case 
of orange industry Railway authorities should therefore be insisted upon to have strict 
watch On the subordinates and avoid pilfering and damage during transit, 

(lii) Indian farmers have to spend very much on transport. Communication from 
faim to village and from village to market is very p3or, and as such not only costs 
much but increases the depreciation charges of carts and bullocks, 

(iv) Meteorological Department is rather doing good work, 

(v) and (vi) M'Ore po^t a id telegraph oi^ces should be opened in the lural areas* 

Question 6,— Agricultural Inoebteonsss.— In India, the agriculturists are 
deeply in debt and the best way to help them is by development of co-operative land 
mortgage rredit. The prpsent credit soci^*tic^ of villages cannot satisfy their needs for 
meetinf^theola debts of their members or the purchase of land or making improvement in 
their landed estates. This will be possible when Urd mortgage credit is developed on a 
large scale. But tne important point to be considered in this connection is whether 
the present organisations of primary ViUage societies, the Central Banks, and the 
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PriJvincial Banks are suited to develop that land mort^aoje credit or altogether different 
institutions must be ^tailed to do the thing required. Theie seems to be no objection 
to developing Jt bj the present institutions. The only preoiution that is to be taken is to 
keep this branch bspirnto from their short-term business ant it should be financed from 
the funds obta.ncJl foi long periods, either in the form of deposits or debentures, to 
which arefsicnce will be made later on. 

Tiicre cann?-t be tiv) opinions on the qu^jbon that co operative land mo.tgage 
credit must be developed m India on ahrg* sCile, to relieve the agriculturist fro n 
their old debts. Whether separate m-t’tutions a^'e to be started or the present credit 
institutiorib-— the primarv societies, the Central Banks and Provincial Banks can 
manage the land mortgngj credit, is a secondary quej>tior. 

Co-operatjve land mortgage credit, if V^’opsrly introduced, w ill greatly benefit 
India. For the improvement of agncultuf-e, for the adoption of machinery and 
modern mftho IS, the employment of Urge caoital is necessary. Modern farming is a 
businesj which must be suppoitei by plenty uf ready money. This is possible if agricul- 
tural credit Is developed full y, 

The no’ct in poitant question with iega*d to land morg ge credit is whe'her it can 
be developed in India. The answei to this quCbtiir can be given in the afifirmat ve , 
but the same re-,ts on several iiTv^ortant a«!>iimption5. It must, for instance, be taken 
for granted (i) that the Ians of the Ian I will be n odified, where necessary, so as to 
favour an org mised system of lind moitgage cre-nt , (n) that owners of land will com- 
bine wj^h each other m cider to b£rt''et then c.elit be< they cndeis^’and (n) the 
necessity for inten-iive cult aation, aid (b) how to cultivate intensively, and (.ii) that the 
necessary oiganising agencyMS placed at Jie sera ice of the landowne s. The introduc- 
tion of a sy s^em of land mortgage ctedit in Ind-a will certainly require guidance and 
saperviiion and even State money but the last must be givan in the f jrm tf a loan only 
in the beginnirg In India it will he inadvisable for the SUte to stand abof from a 
movemert of this typo, It is for the development of land mortgage credit that State 
loans should be p ade in the beginning in order that the investing public should le.arn 
the importance cf this system. They will con.e ta realise the eecu ity contained in the 
lano mortgage bonds, when the Stale finances uie forthccming Unti' the pubbe 
realise this, the Slate shn-ifid not take away its aid In Egypt, to, example, the S*ate 
Bank hold® shares in the Agricultural Bark of Egypt The State must kelp the deve 
iopment of their biis!nes,a by other ways aiso. A guarantee of interest on the is^u-* 
of debentures must be given by it to popularise them. I here seems to be no objection 
for giving the guaiantee as it involves no immediate expendituie by the Sta'e, and 
probably none at any t'me The mobt satisfactory fjrm of help u a State guarantee 
ot interest Oh a hiT.iied issue of debentures for limited term in urJoi to lea^^juie ihe 
public as to the new .nvesiment and to give them time to b'^com' f imihai with it The 
guarantee can be given to a special land mo'tgage bank if one be stilted or to a Pro- 
vincial Bank if it undsrtakes and manages the business through Central Banks and 
primary credit societies, as is being done at present by*" the Central PiovMnces and Berar 
i-'rovincial Bank Unless the debentures are made trustee securities, th^y will nut be 
prized by the m/esting public , and this must be done by making necessary amendment 
in the Trusts Act 

A reference is rna^e abave that the Central Provinces and Berar Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Limicei, has been managing the land n ongage ciedit busjnehs 
through Central Banks and primary credit societies It will, therefore, be not out of 
place to give br.ef details about the systen introduced by this bank in the societies 
under the Akula Central Bank. 

The Central l^iov-inces and Berar Bank has advanced money to good and solvent 
members ot some good ^societies affiliated to the Akoia Cei-Utal Bank, maku.g tho^e 
societisb and that bank parties to the transactions. The loans are first made to the Akoia 
Central Bank, latter makes them to the societies which on their part transfer the 
amouiits to their goj1 and solvent members on security of first mortgage of their 
Ian ie i estates The bans a-e made rep ..yable during the course of sixteen years by equal 
anr*uai instalments of 15^ per cent, The moitgages are assigned to the Akoia Central 
Bank oy assignment deeds by lespective ocietes and the former reassign them to the 
Provincial Bank by antthei assignment deed Besides the mortgages, the societies 
execuie demand pro* nijtcb for omoiirt of loan infivour of the Akoia Central Bank 
which, m its turn, besi^e's g'v ng lb own pro-note^, transfer:! them to the Provincial 
Bank. There is ancther oocurity attached to this transaction, and that is the two 
securities are requirta to be given foi the due repayment of mortgage debt. 

Before any society i'» admitted to the seneme, U is the dny of the Ako^a Bunk 
to investigate^ into the tide of th? prospective bon o wet. They have apoointed a 
special committee for doing %)\ primary work such investigation of tu(e 
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dee<h, Uabilities, etc. The loan is not advanced unless and until it is sanctioned by 
the Governor, Central Provinces and Berar Co-operative Fedeiation, who is trustee 
for the debenture-holders and to whom all mortgages have been assigned to serve as 
security to debenture-holders. As regards recovery of money, the Akok Bank has 
held Itself responsible under an agreement with the Provincial Bank. 

Thennr.ual instalments, constituting a sum of Rs. for every hundred rupees 
advanced represent Rs. for principal and Rs, g as interest The principal is held by 
the Governor of the FedeiaTiOn in sinking fund whn.h is mrested in Government paper 
while the interest is disbursed as under; — 

I ner cent to the Akoia Bank. 

8 per cent to the Provincial Bank for the loans advanced by it. 

In 1920, the Provincial Bank issued debentures of two series, carrying interest tsd 7 
per cent and 6 per cent, respective!}, and could easily dispose of the former on the face 
Value of about a lakh, witiiout any advertisement. The 6 per cent debentures 
were subscribed fjr a smai^ amount though special privilege was given to the holders 
thereof, for getting them redeemed aftei a notice of sii. months, and the Bank has 
realised thit out of two series of debentuies carrying different rates, one carrying higher 
rate only IS favoured by the public and hence it is inadvisable to issue two senes of 
debentures carrying different rates of interest. 

The Provincial Bank redeemed the 7 per cent debentures in 1924 because it had 
very heavy surplu-; fund. 

There are some other points with regard to this scheme and they must be touched 

here. 

First, as regards the mortgages, the moitgagor is required to repay the amount 
by 16 annual in^stalments of equal amounf at isj per cent, per cent, representing 
the principal and 9 per cent ir*erei.t. This 9 pei cent rate is pa} able for all the 
years on the original amount and not on the balance outstanding, ani hence it is* 
excessive So instead of making the interest pa}able on the sum advanced, it should be 
made payable on the unpaid balance and in the latter case the scheme will be best 
appreciated by the landholders. The next thing about the mortg.'ige is that the 
mortgagor has been f^iven tbe pn\ilege to mdeern the mortgage after giving thiee 
months’ notice of his intention to do so , this is an inducement for him to make his best 
effort s to be free from debt as eaily as possible. The third important conduion is 
that in case of default m making pa}ment of any inttalment, the whole debt becomes 
due, and the society IS at liber*y to proceed agiinst the defaulter in a court of law. 
So all possible safeguards have been tai-en in drawing out the mortgage deed, and 
hence it offeis very go)d secunt} fo*’ the debenture-holders. 

Secondly, the sinking fund IS mamtainei by the Governor, Central Provinces and 
Berar Federation, as trustee for the debentu’-e holders As already said above, all the 
instalnieiits for the lepayment of the principal sums are held by the Governor of the 
Federation m a fund which is invested in Government paper or securities 
approved of by the Registrar. The interest acciuing on the paper or other securit-es 
IS Credited to the fui'd ^nd rtinvestment in Government paper or otherwise directed by 
the Registrar. ^ The debenture -holders are to be paia the money from this fund and any 
surplus that will lemain will be d'stnbutcd amongst the societies concerned, which will 
credit the amounts to their reserve fund. Now that the 7 per cent debentures hare 
been paid off in full by the Pi ovincial Bank the trustee will pay the former the loa'^ 3 
made by it from the pioceeds ot the sinking fund investments. T he Provincial Bank 
is at liberty to reissue the redeemed debentures any time during the currency of the 
mortgages 

Unaer the scheme, the Provincial Bank has agreed to make loans of a sum not 
exceMing Rs. 1,50000 and it IS entitled to issue debentures of the agg legate va’ue of 
the mortgage loans n.ade by it. 

The effects of the scheme have been wonderful. Some of the mortgagers were 
able to redeem their mortgages within five years and some within four yearsr even^ 
There hare been only a few defaulters. 

Question ic — Fertilisers.— ( a) In my opinion> natu-al macures can be more 
profitably used than artificial fertilisers. Artificii fertilisers are most by brought to the 
Indian markets outsiue and they cannot be sold cheaply. Besi ,es tins, the econo- 
mic condition of the Indian farmer is not so good as to make use c£ these costly and 
artificial fertilisers, The improvement of cattle industry is, in my opinion, the only 
direction m which we can proceed to maintain fartihty of the soil. 

So far, in our history, grain selling lias meant selling fertility that has been sto ed 
up in the past ages , and it has been followed by unprovenshed soils and unprofitable 
agriculture. On the other hand we find terms in almost every locality in the 
United States of America and even entire countries can be pointed out where the fertility 
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oi the soil has been vastly increased by livestock farming. The most marked examples 
of this are concerned with dairy fanning. 

I have observed that a dairy cow weighing about i,oo^ lbs yields about 12 tons of 
solid and liquid ma' ure in a \ear. Under proper conditions from 70 — So per cent of 
the manure voided by farm animals may be saved and returned to the soil 

( 5 ) Fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers can be prevented if they are sold to the 
farmers through the licensed sellers under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(r) In the first place I will strongly advise farmers to use natural manures If new 
and improved fertilisers are at all to be used, they should first be used on experimental 
farms and the result be shown to the farmers If they see good results from the use of 
fertiliser, they will naturally be inclined to use them on the.r farms, 

(rf) I do not know any particular locality where^considerable increase in the use of 
manures has taken place, but so far as I have seen, every farmer knows the value of 
manures and he tries to obtain as much manure as he can conveniently procure in 
his village. 

(e) I do not think the effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulpbate^f 
ammonia and potash manures have properly oeen investigated in this Province. 

if) Education, propaganda are the methods, I would suggest, to d scourage the 
practice of using cowdung as fuel. 

Question ii. — Crops. — (^i) (1) Condi non of existing crops can be well improved 
by the use of natural' ftianures and by adopting methods of proper crop rotation. The 
Department of Agiiculture should show the methods to the farmers. Irrigation 
facilities should be widened 

(11) Where irr.gation is possible, crops like alfalfa {lasun grass) should be intro- 
duced, This would improve the existing condition of the cattle and maintain soil 
fertili ty. 

(in) The distribution of seeds to tbe farmers should be done thiougn the selling 
agencies (in every tahsil) under the supervision of the Department of Agncuituic; and 
t£^ local bodies, like Local Hoaids, be encouraged to maintain such seed stores at every 
tahsil headquarters and supply seed to the farmers of the surrounding area. 

(iv) W lid pigs and deer are mostly responsible for the destruction of crops, and 
although ihey are killed m large numbers they breed more quickly than they are killed. 
The Board of Agriculture has^ I an told, parsed a resolution on tbe su'iject to bring 
about increased destruction of pigs and other wild animals, but it is stiU under the 
consideration of the (jovernment of India The pig is a very hard animal, and is not 
likely to be destroyed by the slow process of resolutions but by active steps. 

Government should be more lioeral in granting licenses to the farmer,^. 

(d) I have no such crop in view. 

{c) No. 

Question 12. — Cultivation, — (1) Though the existing sys em of tillage is not 
very satisfactory it has still its own merits. From my personal experience, I have 
observea that the improvement of existing agricultural implements is more preferable 
to the introduction of new types 1 have not seen practically any agricultural operation 
which was earned on in genera! farming practice in the Province where greater efficiency 
could not be obtained by the improvement of the indigenous implements m use* Such 
improvements must be cheap and easily effected in the villages. 

Question 13,— Crop protfchon, internal and external — ( i) The efficiency 
and sufficiency of existing measures for protection of crops from external infection, pests 
and diseases are far from satisfactory. 

(u) Actii'e action on the part of the department is now desirable. 

Question 14. — Implements N o 

(b) There is an unlimited field tor developing trade in agricultural implements if 
the initial difficulties are surmounted by special measures. Firstly, the villagers are 
scattered over long distances and it is impossible for the trader ‘to reach them. The 
second difficulty is financial, mostly the cultivators cannot pay injump sum the price for 
implements. They want easy terms for payment in instalments. If the agriculturist is 
approached and relieved from financial difficulty, he is quite willing to go in for modern 
impieirents. Railway companies should also be approached to grant concesstions on 
agricultural implements 

(c) There are some difficulties which manufacturers have to contend with in the bro- 
duction of agricultural implements, but they can be removed. The Provincial Govern* 
ments should take up this work by guaranteeing the manufacturing firms’ orders in bulk 
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ioT the purchase of implements Thus there would be nianufactufe on the largest scale^ 
which means production Then aga.n, local conditions should be studied to suggest 
the implements necessary for a particular area, and these should then be standardised and 
produced on a large sca’e. 

Question aa -Co-operation — (a) (i) Co-operation is essentially a democratic 
organisation. It is an embodiment of the principle of self-detei tr.ination and as such 
should not be mentored by the strong official hand. Nevertheless, the Indian masses 
as they stand, need sympathetic and judicious guidance from above. Whether it be 
Government officers or the non-officials, they have all to approach the movement in a 
missionary spirit. For this, ’t is absolutely necessary that the heads of the Co-opera- 
tive Depirtnrent should be Indians. They are expected (o know their countrymen 
better and the latter also will take the former as their own 

Secondly, ihese Government officers should, as far as may be, 1 e drawn from the 
Agricultural and Industridl Department*:, so that alongside with the supply of credit 
through co-operative organisations, they should be in a position to advise the agricul- 
turist to put his money to beat use and utilise h’S spare hours profitably. Being in touch 
v?ith agriculture, they wiJl be able to guide the members of the co-operative societies how 
to take advantage of and utilise improved methods of cultivation, select their seeds and 
choose their fertilisers Lastly, being associated with the Industrial Department, they 
will be able to issue instructions to the ignorant members of the societies to turn their 
spare moments to a better account by taking to farm industries Similarly, then 
assistants also should undergo a course of agricultural training They should not lack 
in the knowledee of accountancy, economics and banking, and should be drawn as far 
as possible from the agriculturists. 

Thirdly, there should be a close co-operation between the four departments of 
Government— the Agricultural, the Co -operat»ve, the Veterinary and the Industrial, 
each uniting and supplementing the efforts of the other* 

Fourthly, tfte (Sever nment officers of other departments, especially those of 
Revenue! Excise and Education, shonld strengthen the hands of the Co-operative 
Depaitment by making it a point, whenever possible, but without proving a bore to the 
members of the rural societies, to Visit and offer thtm a few words of advice. The 
Revenue Depaitment can be of great assistrnce in composing iheir differences and 
bringing the deiaultera to book. The Exc se Department can help them in getting rid 
of their addiction to alcohol or liquor, »f ai y Education Department, if sympatheti- 
cally inclined, can provide for the educational facilities of the children of the agricul- 
turists. To say the least, illiteracy has been the greatest bane of the Indian society, to 
stamp out whicr no efforts should be spared. Legislative Councils and the local 
bodies can go a great length in this direction, but the actual administrative machinery 
rests in the han s of the Education Department. If the latter is guided by persons who 
have the country's good at their heart much can be done to improve the lot of the poor 
agriculturist Our agncuitunsis have been easy victims of those who are gifted with 
better intelligence. They afe also by nature a most conservative set of people and 
unless their vision is bro dened by education, they cannot imbibe the ideas of 
co-operation with the result that the latter ceases to take root. Hence it is that 
Education Department should be the most active amongst those referred to above and 
lend all possible co-operation to them 

(iij The non official agencies best fitted to promote the giowth of this movement 
are the federal bodies, divisional or provincial. All propagandi«-t and educative part 
should be entrusted to them, and the Government should not grudge them a reasonable 
subsidy for their upkeep, even if it were to come from the pockets of the general tax- 
payer. Obviously the whole of Indian revenue has its last link in the agnculturisfs 
home, and as such every pie that is spent from the general treasury has its reward and 
justification By hlodiog courses of studies fur the literate agriculturists and others 
interested in co operation and rallies at convenient centres, and convening conferences 
from tune to time and publishing tracts on the working of co-operation, co-operative 
education can be much populari&ed. The Government for their part sEould induce the 
right type of people to join the movement and show them a way to ameliorate the 
cordition of the agriculturists. 

(h) (i) Our credit societies and, for the matter of that, all primary societies have 
been so much under the tutelage of external agencies that they are lacking in creative 
genius. This is the reason why they always depend upon external financii aid. 
Secondly, the credit facilities are more often than not denied when they are sorely 
needed. For this many circumstances are responsible, chief among which are, first, 
inability of the members to undergo the formalities of drawing upon their credit with 
their financiers, the Central Banks, in rainy season, and secondly, the defective means 
of ccmmuniration. In some parts of the country, *the land tenure is so faulty th^t 
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while the requirements of the agriculturists are as great as those of others more 
favourably situated, looking to the security of their holdings, the financing bodies are 
close fisted in satisfying their needs. For this it is necessary that their land revenue 
system must be changed. Their holdings must be made transferable, and it is then 
alone that the V will be able to command adequate credit In co-operation, it is no 
doubt honesty of ourpose and prudential habits that are the main sources of credit, 
but human nature constituted as it is, has its weaknesses and drawbacks, and as such 
a mortgagable interest in one’s holding is sometimes badly needed. Our ciedit societies 
are so much accustomed to paternal care and taccCiVi advances that they only take the 
Central Banks as old friends mz ^ the in the new garb. To remove this 

misapprehension education and propaganda are necessar\ to which a reference has 
already been made 

The formation of urban banks, especially of Government servants and of public 
bodies, should be encouraged to enable the needy persons to secure loans at reasonable 
rates of interest 

(ii) All animal life is composite, and so is that of the agriculturists. Money or 
credit IS not the only sirew of the war An agriculturist produces his crops by Ibe 
money supplied by Central Banks but that done, he is again at the mercy of the cunning 
oi bantas. He does not know how to put his produce to the market. Very often 
he IS being pressed by his creditors for the payment of money borrowed off them and he 
has to part with his produce before the market is settled or to sell it to the lama himself 
for the price quoted by him. For this, it is absolutely necessary that sale societies 
must be organised. 1 he experiment has been successfully tried in some of the places 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Government should take steps to organise tnese 
societies at convenient centres in each district, it goes without saying that, in the 
beginning, their working will have to be supervised by the Government 

(in) In the money market, the common maxim is that we should but at the cheapest 
and sell at the dearest, but our agriculturists have often to reverse this order Credit 
gives the agriculturists the wherewithal with which to buy his necessaries, but where 
to buy them profitably is always a besetting question with hirr. An agriculturist is in 
need of several things such as seed, fertilisers, machinery, imp-ements, tools, etc,, and 
articles of every oay consumption. For this purchase societies must be provided. 

Now whether all the three functions detailed above should be combined m one 
and the same society so that it should be a self-sufficient body is a point on which there 
is a difference of opinion, but expert advice denrands that the>e different functions 
should as far as possible be kept apart and not allowed to impede the growth of others 

(iv) These societies can be organised and run in areas where irrigation works are 
in progress and great reservoirs are being sunk We mean to say such an area pro- 
vides you with a favourable ground. Once these experiments succeed, even a modest 
village could start a society of its own and carry on its work in the neighbouring 
villages. Often times we find a group of labourers working together without being 
conscious of the fact that they are translating the principle cf co-opeiation into 
action partly. Advantage should be taken of such groups and they should be placed 
on a proper footing. Unfortunately the Central Provinces has not got such societies, 
the formation of which should be encouraged. 

(v) Aggregation ofl fragmented holdings is a great desideratum of the present 
agricultural community. By accretion of time, the Hindu joint family system has 
given rise to minute sub-divisions of land which have upset all calculations of fruitful 
agriculture. Punjab co-operators have taken the initiative in the matter, ai.d if their 
experiments attain a reasonable degree of success, other Provinces should follow suit. 

(vi) There is an instance of this kind in this Province Jalgaon is a taluk town in 
Buldana district in Berar. The Agricultural As'«oCiatJon there purchased improved 
ploughs and rented them out on a nominal fee. The result was that while nobody bad 
to bear the burden of investing a large amcunt m the purchase of implements, every- 
body had the good luck to enjoy the fruitful results "of co-operation Nevertheless, 
where the use of improved machinery is yet far from commending itself to the accept- 
ance of the average agriculturist, reasons apart, it will be premature to try experiments 
of this type. In this respect, if at all, it is the Agricultural Departuient which must 
have the honour of establishing the claims of modern machinery, 

(vii) if joint farming is something different from joint cultivation, then it must be 
stated that the former has little chance in places where whole of the arable land has 
been brought upder cultivation. These experiments could be tried only rn such places 
where waste land is yet available or the forest land need to be reqiaimeo. 

(vin) Somehow cattle-breeding societies have been a failure in this Province, and 
we have hardly any information about the same, 
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(ix) Pig-huntmg clubs, malaria prevention clubs, village sanitation preservation 
societies, co-cperative stores — these are some of the Isratiches of co-operation which 
offer a wide field for co-operative activity. 

In short, given enthusiastic souls actuated with a warm patriotic feeling and 
imbued with liberal ideas it is possible to organise the whole countryside co-operatively, 
Denmark has set a noble example and we should be guided by it, not forgetting at the 
same time Our limitations and disabilities Unfortunately, the local Co-operative 
Department is too conservative in this respect Reason might be that the department 
does not get competent officers, and if it happens to get a few here and there, they 
do not choose to continue, presumably because of the fact that the department does not 
offer attractions of executive seivice. For this it is necessary that men of the 
Provincial Service possessing long and varied experience should as far as possible, be 
absorbed m the Co-operative Department. 

(c) We think that from the experiments made in each of these br.anches we are 
not yet in possession of sufficient data to warrant any such piece of legislation, 

(d) Whetner a co-operative society is really so or otherwise depends on the 
criterion you employ. If punctual repayment of loans were the only standard applied, 
and it IS often applied, many, societies, why most of them, would not come up to 
satisfaction On the contrary, if the test whether the society is run on co-operative 
lines or not were applied, some could be declared to have achieved their object In 
Berar and Bilaspur districts and for the matter of that .n every district of the Province, 
there are some societies which could be said to have attained their aim but it must be 
admitted that their number is limited. 


Oral Evidence. 


30430. TAe Chairman’ Rao Bahadur Deshpande, you have provided the Com- 
mission with a note of the evidence that you desire to give Have you any statement 
that you wish to make at this stage in amplification of ycur written statement? — 
No. 


30431, What is your occupation ?— 1 am a malgu^ar landholder, 

3043a. From where do you come exactly come from a village 32 miles from 
Nagpur. 

30433- How many acres have you 9 — -More than 2,000 acres. 

30434, In one village ?— In 22 villages, 

30433- Have you a home-farm ? - Yes, I have. 

30436. Do you cultivate that yourself ’—Yes, through my servants. 

30437. Have you leased out any of your farm land 1 do not lease out rav land 
generally. ^ 

30438. What are the principal crops in your distuctP— In my village we 
sow cotton, wheat, juar, tur, and other pulses, and m some places also rice. 

30439. Are any of your lands irrigated ?— They are irrigated by my own tanks 
not by Government tanks. 


30440, Would you describe in a little more detail 
have adopted ? How is the water 4 ored ?— We collect 

30441. Have you any wells ?— We have wells only 
for irrigation purposes. 


the system of irrigation 
water in the rainy season. 

for gardening purposes, 


you 

not 


30442. ArcyoB growing any sugarcane f-Not much, because generally sugar- 
cane damaged by pigs and jackals. ® ^ 

30443. Turning to the substance of your note of evidence, on the first pagiT von 
recommend the formation of a Provincial Research Committee at Nagpur u'LIm the 
chairmanship of the Director of Agneulture. How esactls would you suggesT that 
the committee should be con^itutedO-The committee should consist of thPoirector 
of Agriculture, some non-officials, and expeits on the different subjects 
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3044^ Would you appeal to the public f — I do not think that the public will be 
able to give sufficient funds for the purpose of research work* 

30447. Do >ou not think that important landholders might regard it as a privilege 
to contribute to a fund of that sort ^ — That fund will not be much utilised for their 
requirements They will voluntarily contribute if they find out that the research is 
profitable to their cultivation. 

30448 I gather that it is your \iew that on the whole and having regard to the 
funds at its disposal, the Agricultural Department is at this moment discharging its 
duties satisfactorily ?— They are discharging their duties s-itisfactorily, but not to the 
satisfaction of the public, because they have no funds at alb 

30449. And I judge that, in your view, the weak spot in the existing system is 
the demonstration side of the work ? — Yes. 

30450. And in particular the qualifications of the men engaged in demonstration 
and propaganda amongst the cultivators? — Yes. 

30451. Is that shortcoming due, do you think, to the class and calibre of men 
recruited for the purpose or is it due to their want of training ^ — We have not got 
sufficient men at present 

30452. But the men you have got, have they sufficient training ?— I think so. 

30453. On page 297, you advocate the establishment of agricultural clubs in 
vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools. I do not quite understand what you 
mean by agricultural clubs ? — The students who take agriculture in the schools 
should form themselves into a club and under the direction of their teachers should 
have training in their own place or in any central place where the Government has 
got its farms; that is what I m^an. 

30454. So that you would make agriculture a non-compulsory subject and a 
non-examination subject, and you vould have these agricultural clubs in order that 
those boys anxious to take up agriculture shculd in their leisure acquire a certain 
knowledge in agriculture ? — I think it should be an optional subject in place of some 
of the subjects at present taught in the high schools. 

30455 Have you anything to tell the Commission about adult education which you 
have not set down in your note ? Have you any experience of experiments in adult 
education in } our district ? — The farmers who are grown up should be trained by 
demonstrators , they should be allowed to go to the Governnrent farms and see what 
the agricultural people are doing ; that sort of education will be sufficient for them at 
present* 

30456. Do you think you see any increasing demand for education amongst culti* 
vators in your district ? — Yes ; they are keen about it. 

30457. Are you confident on that point P — Yes, 

30458. Do you think there is any sign that the cultivators are willing to pay for 
such education ?— About payment I doubt very much , but they will come forward if 
they are given free instruction as regards cultivation, manure and other things and 
they will follow the instruction well 

30459. You point out the need for better communications, who do you suggest 
should pay for those Government and the District Councils. 

30460. Do you distinguish m your mind between Government and the tax-payer 
in the matter of finding money for these purposes ?— The roads maintained by the 
Distiict Councils are paid for by them 

30461. You think District Councils have laid on them duties which they cannot 
discharge through lack of funds ?— Yes , that is the difficulty in Nagpur at least, 

30462, Are you a member of your District Board ?— -Yes, . 

30463 Is there a demand for better communications 'Yesi 

30464. And for further education ? — Yes, but owing to want of funds the Dis- 
trict Board cannot undertake all thesg things, 

30465* Which IS the most vocal and most active, the demand for better education 
or the demand for better roads ?— The demand for bettei educatino, 

30466, That comes first in the eyes 6f the local authorities ? — Yes, 
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304.67*^ You give us some interesting figures on the question of financing agri 
culture on tlie land mortgage system and also on the ro operative itovement. What 
expene^'ce have vou jours-e’f had in the'ie two fields In the co operative movement 
I was the Secretary of ‘he Central Bank and at present I am one of the Directors of 
the Nagpur Co-operative Cent^'al Bank, I am also the Managing Director of the 
Provincial Bank here in Nagpur 

3046S Of the Apex Bark ?— Yes 

30469. I not quite gatbfT from your note whether you suggest that a credit 
founded on land mortgage should be given entirely through the co operative movement. 
Do vou suggest that the land nrortgage should work entire’y through the co operative 
societies Through the Apex Bank and the Apex hank should advance to the 
Central Banks. 


30470 What orgamsat’on do you suggest should come in direct contact with the 
cultivator? — The Cential Bank j generally the societ’es coire in contact with the 
cultivator, not with the Central Bank directly 


30471. The primary society Yes. 

30472 1 think that the experience of this Province suggests that it is very neces 

sary that the primary societi'-s should discharge their duties properly ?■— Yes, they 
are still illiterate, and it is very difficult for them to manage their own accounts, because 
they cannot write them. 

30473* The/ muat be encouraged to take au much interest in their own affairs as 
possible ^ — Yes. 

30474 Does this scheme for a land mortgage bank system set out by you embody 
your own ideal or is it som^ scheme wh.ch is under consid'^ration at this moment ?— I 
attended the Provincial Conferences at Bombay and Poona and there they have got this 
scheme and we are also thinking of opening the same here 

30475. Is it yonr view that a proportion of the shortterm loans taken out from 
the primary credit societies bv cultivators are, in fact, applied to objects which are 
not short term, but are, in f-ict, improvements and ought to be financed on long-term 
loans ?— Short term loans are generally apohed for their own current needs. The 
Central Banks general!/ advance loans to societies for their own needs. 

39476. Now, in your exp rj«rce of the management of the Central Bank, were 
you satisfied with the I'pparatU'. at you” disposal for examining the as&ets and liabilities 
of applicants for loans from credit societies At present we are doing it with the 
agency we have got We have got only strpanckes a.r\d «ec.etaries who generally go 
through the assets and liabiht'es of the members and forward the applications to the 
Central Banks 

30477. And do you think that that plan gives the Central Bank an opportunity 
of urging the suitability of the applicant ?— We have got one material benefit. We get 
the audit notes of the Government Auditors and we compare the audit notes and the 
application of the member and then we decide whether we can advance the loan or not 
Generally, Central Banks scrutmi e these applications. 

30478. Do you come in^o close contact with the cultivators On your estates?— 

Yes. 


30479. How far from Nagpur is your property 9— In Wardha district , there 
f h^fye got two Or turee villages six miles from the Wardha town. 

304S0. How far is that from Nagpur More than 50 miles, 

30481. Would you tell the Commission what per'od of the year you usually spend 
on your own lands ^—-1 generally vis’t my villages once a month 

304S3. Do you reside on your own estates?- I have got my house there, but I 
generally reside at Nagpur. 


^ 30481 You mitigate the disadvantages of absenteeism by repeated visits ?— 

1 could not be conbidered an absentee landholder because 1 generally know my land and 
everything connected with it. 

system of tenancy do cultivators on your lands hold their 
^ absolute occupancy ? — Some hold on absolute occupaneyi 
The ordinary rignts have beeti tpmoved p.ccording to tho 
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hew Settlement Act. We have got three sorts ot tehants ; malU*inakbuza, absolute 
occupancy tenants and occupancy tenants 

30485. Have you Villages where the fragmentation of holdings IS a serious bar to 
agricultural efficiency ^ — No, 

30486. Do you consider the existence of these three separate systems of tenancy 
right IS, in any way, making difficult the management of youi estates — No. 

30487, Have you any primary credit societies at wurK on your own lands in your 
own villages *>'— There were som**, but now they have been cancelled 

3048s, So .hat in fact in ail your 22 vil.agcs you have no credit societies 9 — No , 
because we advance them at the same rate at which the banks also advance them, 

30489, Who IS we? — I my.etf, becau e 1 have also gft a moneyitnding business, 

30490, } ’o you lend money to your cultivators at the same rate at which the banks 

also advance it r Which bank ^ Is u youi own bank ^ — The Nagtjuf Central Bank ; 
we are now comparing the co operative banks 

304i# , It IS the same thing as say ng that it is the rate at which the primary credit 
societies lend money. Is it 12 pei cent ? — At times I lend at 9 per cent, it depends on 
the credit of the tenant. 

30491 Have you ever taken bteps to encourage the spread of the co-operative 
movement on your own estates -No. 

30493. Do you carry out any research or aemonstration .n collaboration with the 
Agricultural Department? — No, I ao not carry out any demonstration, but as a nr ember 
of the Board of Agriculture I carry out their instructions as regaras seed and imple- 
ments, 

30494 Is that earned out in close touch with the department Yes In the 
Wardha district the Agricultural Assistant generally comes to my village and gives 
instructions, 

30495. Have you any arrangements with die AgncuUu^al Department for growing 
and distnbutij.g improvea seed? — in the beginning I took seed fionr the Agricultural 
Department, but now I have got my own seed. 

30406. And do you in fact distribute seed of improved varieties? — Yes, to my 
tenants, 

30497. How do you final ce that? Do you finance that as a lean to your 
tenants?— I advance seed and take cotton in return. Supposing I advance four kkandts 
of seed, 1 get iwo khandts of cotton m retu n 

30498 What about the condition of tie cattle n your villages ? Are you satisfied 
with that ? — No , they are very poor \\e cannot get sufficient bullocks. 

30499. AV hat about your It- cal breeds? Are you Sttisfied with the brerding?—! 
am satisfied with the breeding, but they are . ot itrong enough to pull the ploughs. 

30500. Why are they not strong enough • — That is due to the grazing rules. 

30S01. And not to the bleeding ?—\A e have got bul s fiom the Government but 
we are not getting goed bullocks for Our cultivation. We get only small pairs worth 
about Rs. 200 I do not know why. 

30503. Have you seen any of the e.xperiments m preseiving fodder that are being 
carried out by the Agricultural Department at various static rs ? I am thinking of silage 
making I have, but I am net following th.at n rry c wn villages 

30503. Why not TlPsir system seems to be rather diffeient because they keep 
fodder in a ditch and they cover it up with mud. Our village people have not been 
sufficiently educated m that , they say that that process would spoil their fedder 

30504. But do you not know that things would be much better if that were done?— * 
I have got no faith and confidence in it. 

30505. r/^e Raja of Paflakimedi • You say, at page 297, that the recruit- 
ment of boys to agricultural study should not be confint-d entirely to the agricultural 
classes. Are you sure th it boys of other classes will take to the study of agriculture 
if you do not hold out to them a promise of Government employment or a giant of 
land ?— In that case perhaps they will not; I am not sure how many appointments can 
I e given to them. 
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50506. Do you Hot think that it L better to restrict it to agriculturists who will be 
benefited by the study of improved methods and who would go back and improve their 
land? — Yes, if a sufficient number come forward ; but my experience is that we are not 
getting agriculturists to come to the sohcols Very few agriculturists send their boys to 
school. 


30507 And do these so-called educated people come to the rescue of these people 
to teach the improved methods of agriculture ^ — Those who have sufficient land and 
cultivation generally go back to their respective villages and make improvements in 
their lands. But those who have got some 10 or 12 acres generally stick to Government 
service, 

3050b. Are you for modifying your proposal that people who possess a certain 
amount of land only should be recruited ?— 1 am not sure about that, 

30509, Sir Jar.tes, MacKenna' In paragraph 1 of your memorandum, on prge 296 
you say : “The present organisadon of research work m this Province, judged by lit’s 
results, is in no way unsatisfactoiy ” But although you give this qualified approval to 
the research work of the department, I infer from your subsequent re’narks that you 
are not quite satisfied with the department on its demonstration side?— Not because 
they are not doing any work, but because they have not got sufficieni staff or sufficient 
money, 

30510. On page 297 you say, Those that are deputed on the work should be men of 
courteous habits and should mix with the masses as if they were one of themselves 
On page 29S you say, “ Indian farmers have shown willingness and even keenness in 
adopting improvements which promise to pay them, but th^re is no co operation between 
them and the Department of Agriculture on account of the autocratic tendencies of the 
latter. . # . Courtesy on the part of Government officials is the only method 1 would 
suggest whereby cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice.*’ Again on 
page 298 you ‘•ay, “ From my point of view, the Agticultural and Veterinary Services 
are far from satisfactory. The officials of these departments do not realise that thay are 
the servants of the people and do not give the farmers the full benefit of their services 
Supervising offic*rs of these departments shoull, the»*efore, impress upon their 
subordinates that they are public servants and should discharge their duties in the interest 
of the public*’. What is the reason for these pessimistic remarks What 1 meant is 
this, I do not say that the Agricaltoral Department are not doing their work, but it is 
on very rare occasions thit they go and see the tenants themselves Therefore they 
never come m contact with the tenants. In that way I say it is not satisfactory, 

3031 1. When you say that the supervising officers of these departments should 
impress upon their subordinates that they are public servants and should discharge their 
duties in the interests of the public, are you referring to the demonstrating staif or 
the superior staff ? —I am referring to the demonstration staff. 

30512. You think they do not gel sufficiently into touch with the people Never, 
because they have not got sufficient staff. One min m a t’hsil where there are 500 
villages is entirely insufficient. 

30513. So that you think Deputy Directors should inculcate in the minds of their 
subordinate staff the principles that yon have here enunciated? — Yes.» • 

30514. On page 304 you say . “ Whether a co-operative society is really so or 
otherwise depends on the criterion you employ. If punctual repayment of loans were 
the only standard applied, and it is often applied, many societies, why most of them, 
would not come up to satisfaction On ihe contrary if the test whether the society is 
tun on cO-operative lines or not were applied, soma could be declared to have 
achieved theirlobject,” As a prominent co-operator, which criterion wbuld you apply, 
co-operative enthusiasm or business instinct ?— I think punctuality should not be the 
only criterion because punctual payments depend on the harve-.t. if the members have 
not had a good harvest, it is im^ssible for them to make repayment on the due dale. 

30515. Then you would prefer co-operative enthusiasm ?— Yes, thrift, honesty 

etc, 

3051^ Honesty apparently comes second ^ — Yes. 

30547. Prof Gangulee : You ate a member of the Board of Agriculture ? — -Ves^ 

005)8. How long have you been a member ?— About ten or twelve years. 

' You slay most of the time m the Nagpur city, do you not ?*— Yes 
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30520t Hav€ you paid frequent visits to see the research work done by the Institute 
here?— At times, not frequently, and only with reference to cotton 

30521, You are very keen on cotton ? — Yes. 

30522. Have you paid a visit to the Agricultural College P—Yes, 

30523. That is to say you are in touch with the work that is be*ng done here?— 

Yes, 

30524. Do you know any particular item of research woik that is being done 
here at the present moment ? — 1 only see the cotton. 

30525. You do not know the type of research work being done at the Research 
Institute here? — No 

30526 So that when you say that the present organisation of research work 
is in no way unsatisfactory, you simply base your remarks on impressions No, as 
regards cotton I give my own view. As regards cotton, the department is doing its 
best. We have got good varieties of cotton at present. 

30527 On page 297 you say, '* The tendency of bringing research workers from 
outside should at once be checked, ” On what do you base your view ? — I only say 
we must try to Indianise the services , that is my object. We must do our best to 
have our own people educated in research work. 

30528. Have >ou bad occasions to compare the efficiency of Indians with that of 
Europeans ?— At present Indians are not given any chance in research work ; most of 
the people are brought from outside. 

30529 On page 296 you say that the Agricultural Departmen: should encourage 
and, if necessary, subsidise non-official gentlemen who have facilities and are desirous 
of conducting small schemes of research work Have you any particular scheme in 
mind ?— No. I have got no scheme, 

30530. Then you want patriotism on payment. On page 297 you make reference 
to the uneconomic condition of farming. Whnt is the total acreage of your home- 
farm ?— I have stated that it is more than 2,000 acres. 

30531. Your crop is chiefly cotton ? — Cotton, wheat and nee, 

30532. What profit do you get from your cotton?— That depends upon the 
harvest, I cannot say exactly what profit I get to-day. 

20533 When you speak of the uneconomic condition of farming, what have 
you in mind ; is it that the profit per acre is so small? — I say that it does not pay 
the agriculturist. 

30534. Does it not pay you ?— No, 

30535. But still you are going on with it® — Yes. Because there is no other 
business ; that is the only reason. 

30536. Have you any suggestion as to how to make farming pay?— Unless 
Government comes to the help of the agriculturist and gives the money required at a 
low rate of interest, there can be no improvement, because we generally have to 
borrow from the sowcar, 

30537. Surely money is not a handicap in your case?— No, but unless the 
agriculturist gets the money at a cheaper rate of interest I do not see how he can 
prosper. 

30538. On page 297 you say, ** I do not see any movement for improving the 
technical knowledge of students who have studied agriculture. Those who are already 
in Government service actually carry out their orders ' without even utilising the know- 
ledge they have gained while students ”, Could you amplify that a little ?— I say 
they merely carry out orders. 

30539, Who are the students already in Government service of whom you 
speak ?— Agricultural Assistants and demonstrators, 

30540, They simply carry out the orders and they do not utilise knowledge that 
they have gained ?— Yes. 

30541. H^ve you any specific case in mind^?— No, but generally I find that# 
In the villages they geneiaily carry out the orders given by the high officials. 
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On page ”02 you say, ‘*The Government for their part should induce the 
right type of people to join the movement and show them a way to ameliorate the 
condition of the agriculturists ” In reply to the Chairman you said that the^e are 
no primarv societies in the 22 villages under you f take it that you are a very 
influential malguZar and a Rao Bahadur What sugge'itions have you to make when you 
say that Government shouM induce the right type of people to join the movement ? — I 
mean those who have really got a knowledge of co-operation. 

'^0^43, I suppose you have knowledge of co-opention ? — I began from the 
beginning, so that I profess to have some knowledge of co-operatiop. 

-^0544 And yet you have no oMmary societies in your ?2 villages?—! have 
already explained to the Chairman why societies have not developed. 

30545* You are a member of the Local Board P — Yes. 

3054^5 You say there is a demand for education ® — Yes. 

3054^. Are there any schools run by you personally in theee 22 villages? — There 
are no schools managed by the malguzars , they are run by the District Councils. 
We help them 

30548. How many prin ary schools are there 'n your ?2 villages ?— I think in the 
Wardha district where I have got villages there are 4 or 5 schools. I am only a member 
of the Local Board. 

305^9. Mr Kamctt • \ ou complain in your memorandum of the amount of money 
spent on research as compared with the amount of money spent on propaganda and say 
that they are disproportionate. Further on you say that the provision of funds for pro- 
paganda amongst the cultivators is almost ludicrously inadequate. Will you please 
illustrate these statements by figures if you can remember them. How much is spent on 
research and ho^v much on propaganda 1 cannot give jou the figures exactly, but 
I will say that the staff they have engaged for propaganda work i^ net sufficient to 
educate the agriculturists That is what I mean. Ido not know exactly how much 
they are spending on research work, but from the knowledge I have I find that they have 
not got sufficient staff for propaganda. Therefore I say that the amount spent on pro- 
paganda work IS insufficient. 

30550. When you <?ay that these two things are disproportionate, I would like to 
3 Lsk you whether it is one* fifth or one tenth ?— I cannot give you the exact figure. 

3055^* In another place you say that the system of land revenue prevailing in this 
Province should be changed , could you amplify that a little?— In the case of the 
co-operative movement, 1 find that the rrembers of a society do not get sufficient money 
because they have no transferable holdings. 

And you therefore think that your land tenure system is faulty?— That is 

what I say. 

3 *^ 553 * the general feeling among the malguzai s, that this system ought to 

be changed ?— There is no such feeling among them. 

30554* That IS your personal opinion Yes. In the case of the co-operative 
movement, the Imd will never go into the hands of the sowcar or anybody else. 

30555. Is this feeling growing day by day amongst the malguzars of the Central 
ProvtncesJ?*^.%o , the Central Provinces raalgunars are not very keen in giving transfer- 
able rights to the tenants. o 


3055^* Sif ne»ry lamtnee t But you advocate it all the same?— Yes. In the 
case of co-operative societies^ I say that members who are malguj-an tenants should be 
allowed to lease out their lands to the society for more than one year, but according to 
our tenancy laws they camot lease out the land for more than one year. 

Stf S M, Chtifia^ts X On page 296, you say, '‘There are at present Onfy 
two agricultural schools in this Province” Where are they situated ?-One is in 
Powerkhera and the other at Cfaandkhuri. 

..w 3055^ not the school at Chandkhuri closed ?*— When I visited it, it was not 
closed , at present I do not know. 

30559 You have visited the place ?— I visited it along with Dr. Clouston. 

agricultural clubs in vernacular and 
'* attending vernacular school.?- 

•ay it shoiM be for the 5th| 6th and 7th standards of the vernacular schools. 
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30561. Not for vernacular primary schools ?— No , for the higher vernacular 
standards, the 5th, 6th and 7th 

30562. You want these clubs in middle schools?— Yes. 

30563. How many of them are there in the Province ’—I want to introduce this 
system ; I do not know how many there are at present j I want to have the clubs with 
agriculture as the optional subject in these schools. 

30564. On page 297 you say that the general atmosphere, even of primary schools 
should be agricultural. ^ In what way would you make it agricultural ?— I mean ttat 
students going fro.n primary to normal schools should have agriculture as an optional 
subject. 

30565. You want it for students going from a primary school to a normal school 
and in the normal schools they would have agiiculture as an optional subject Yes 

30566, Not m primary schools No. 

30567. Have you visiied the Powarkhera Agricultural School and studied the 
curriculum there at present ? — I have not visited it recently 

30568. You advocate that the students should be taught well-making, working of 
boring machines ani tractor driving ^ — That is for the education of adults. 

30569. You stated that there was keenness on the part of the villagers for educa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

30570 Is it not the pract'ce in this Province that the school master has to go 
round every morning to the houses and bring the boys to the school, and that a great 
deal of his time is spent in this way? — At present, I do not think he is required to do that 
An absentee landlord will not ha\ e any idea of what is goin^ on in the villages. I know 
that generally the kofviitls do the duty of collecting the boys. 

30571 My experience as a District Officer is that the nowadays do not 

go round to bring the boys to school , the village masters have to go round and bring the 
boys to school every morning? — 1 have got no idea about that, if the schooPmaster has 
to do it, there will be no education for the boys. 

They teach for two or three hours in the afternoon. 

30572. You said that you gave 4 of cotton seed and took 2 khcmdis of 

cotton. \\ hat IS the difference in the prices ?— It depends on the prices j suppose the 
price of cotton is Rs. 50 and the price of cotton seed Rs 25 a khandi, then you must 
calculate according to those prices. You cannot say exactly what will be the price and 
the profit 

30573 Do you do any grain lending as well ?— Yes. 

30574. What IS the usual rate ? — It is sawa%i that is the usual custom in th 
villages. 

30575. P70/, Ganguleei What is the rate ?• — 25 percent, that is the mahajan 
system. 

30576. Str M, ChiinciDis: On pa^e 300, you say, “ So L r, in our history, grain 
selling has meant selling fertility that has been stored up in the past ages Can you 
explain what you mean by that That is as regards fertilisers. I say that if you keep 
more cattle, you will have sufficient manure for improving the land, 

30577, Have not the people got a sufficient number of cattle No , they have not 
got sufficient manure even , that is the reason why agncultunsts generally suffer 

30578. Is not that due to the use cf cowdung for fiteP — Not in the Central 
Provinces. In Berar, I think they are using cowdung for fuel 

30579. On pag<" 301, you say that Local Boards should be encouraged to maintiin 
seed st«. res. Have you not got Agricultural A‘?sociat\ons and Seed Unions which 
maintain seed stores?— If I am right, the gricuUural Asbociations are in existence 
only m name , no meetings are held, and nothing is done about seeds. 

30580. Have you not seen them m Berar and in the notth of the district, at Sehora 
and other places ^ — No I am eakmg of Nagpur. 

30581* You want Government officers o.* the Revenue and other departments^ to 
CO operate in ihe matter of agriculture and to-operative werk and things of that kina. 
Were not tiiey doing it in the pa tj and have not they discontinued tX owing to the 
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attitude of the people towards their work So far as my knowledge of the Nagpur 
Central Bank is concerned, I do not think they have given any help either in its 
organisation or anything else ; it is all done by non-oflBcials. 

30582 You say, Given enthusiastic souls actuated with a warm patriotic feeling 
and imbued with liberal ideas, it is possible to oraganise the whole countryside 
co-operatively*’. But you go on to say, ‘Unfortunately, the local Co-operative 
Department is too conservative in this respect”. Is it that they do not allow any of these 
enthusiasts to come into them ovement?— I do not say th t they do not admit them j 
hey do not come. 

30583 Is it due to the fault of the Co-operative Department, 01 is it the fault of 
the people that they do not come and take part in the movement? What methods 
would you employ for encouraging them to come and take part in this movement? — 
We cannot give them any allowance to induce them to come; it is their option, if 
they come, they are welcome 

30584, The Co-operative Department does not discourage them from coming ? — 
No. You know it, much better than I do because you are Chairman of one of the 
Central Banks. 

30585. Sti' Henry Lawrence : You spoke of the want of funds of the Local Boards. 
Do they receive any subvention from provincial revenues ?— They do 

30586. To what extent P — I think the cesses which the Government collects from 
the malguzarii for education and other purposes are transferred to Local Boards. 

30587* There u an additional cess on malgu^ars ? — Yes. 

30588 How IS it levied?— It is levied, but I do not know exactly what the amount 
is. Some cess like the educational cess is levied. 

30589. What IS the rate ?-~I do not exactly know, but I think it is half an anna in 
the rupee. 

30590. Do you not pay it ?— I pay it, but I do not know the exact rate , I think the 
rate is half an anna or 1 anna in the rupee. 

30591* When was iiaf introduced ?-^Long ago. 

30592. There has been no new addition to the rates on maJguzars P— No, it is not 
a new cess. 

30593. Does the Local Board levy a special educational cess ?— No , they have 
been authorised to do it, hut they have not done so up till now. 

30594* Under what law have they been authorised to levy this additional cess ?— 
According to the Local Self-Government Act 

30595. In what year?— About 1923 , 1 think. 

30596. That is specifically for the purpose of introducing compulsory education ?— 
For compulsory education and other things also, because up till now there was no 
compulsory education cess j now they have allowed them to levy market dues and iso 
other dues; but the Nagpur District Council has not undertaken to do that Up till now. 

30597, What is the local fund cess which you now levy ?— I cannot give you the 
exact figure. 

30598. Is it an anna in the rupee ?— I think it is i anna in the rupee, collected 
from the malguzars. 

30599* And the Local Board hasthepowerofraisingthatiannatoaannas?— 
The Local Boards have got no powers, but according to the Act, if they want to do so 
they can collect; bat they cannot raise it to more than the Act allows, 

30600. Will you explain the point further ?— The Local Boards have got 
to ra’sc the cess fixed. As regards market dues and things of that kind, they can 
increase them, hut as regards the cess which the Government hands overdo the Local 
Board, I think the District Council has got no power to increase it 

Mr, Wills : The local bodies can impose a Special cess under the Local Self- 
Government Act for purposes of education. 

^^p6oj. Sif Henry Lawrence % What is the amount of that cess which they impose?— 
It i# liwr% ever Imposed ; it has not been done 'm Nagpor. 
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^ 30602. 16 the Local Board desired to have some more revenue, they have the power 
to impose it P—Yes, they can get more income by that means, but they are not willing 
to do so j I cannot say why, 

30603. Has It ever been discussed in your presence ?— No, 

30604. Str Ganga Ram : Are you in service ? —No j I am a malguzar. 

30605, But a man in service can be a malguzar. How much revenue do you 
pay P— I pay more than Rs 5,000 as land revenue 

30606. Are you interested in any industries ?■— No. 

30607, Your chief source of income is land ?— Yes. 

30608 But did you not say that land does not pay ? —Land and moneylending are 
the sources of my income , land does not pay, 

30609, You advocate boys going in for agricultural education , with what view ? 
To go in for farming or for taking up service ?— My chief aim is that they should 
improve their own farming. 

30610. Is there any instance here where a boy has done that?- -There are a few 
such cases. 

30611. They did ^0 after getting a degree from the Agricultural College ?—YeaF. 
When they have enough land^ they do so, but if there are students with only 20 to 25 
acres of land they go in for service. 

30612. Your land is unirrigated, except what you irrigate yours elf ’-—Yes. 

30613, Whatsis the gross value of the produce of your land|— I can lot give you. 
the figure. 

30614. Can you give me the figure per acre As regards nee land, I find that 
I cannot get more than 5 or 6 khandts of paddy per acre. 

30615. Can you give the average gross produce per area of lOO or -00 acres 
I cannot give you the exact figure. 

306x6. How much IS a khandi^ — It is 400 lbs. 

30617. You said that you gave 4 khandts of seed and took 2 kkandis of cotton ?— 

Yes. 

306x8' The seed does not produce only double its amount of cotton You only 
want 4 or S seers of seed per acre?— 5 or 6 seers , that depends on the nature of the 
soil, 

30619. What is the maximum ? — 6 seers. 

30620. How much cotton will one acre of land produce ?— One khetndi if the soil 
IS good enough. 

30621* That is how many seers ?— 14 seers make one maund and 28 maunds make 
one kkandtk 

30623, You give them 2 kkandis of seed and take 4 khandts of cotton P—No, 
Suppose I advance two khandts of cotton seed , I take in return for my seed one 
khandt of cotton ; that is what I mean , that is the practice prevailing in this locality, 

306231 You advocate a land mortgage system ? — Yes, 

30624. You think they have sufficient produce to repay the amount and foreclose 
the mortgage ?— Yes. 

30625* With interest at the rate of 9 per cent per annum ?— Yes , suppose the land 
«s mortgaged for Rs. 1,000, then they will repay in instalments. 

30626, In how many years P— In twenty years , that is what I have suggested. 

30627, With interest at g per cent ?— No j that is too high 

30628. What do you advocate then P—6 per cent ; they must get it at that rate. 

30629. From whom ?— From the banks. At present the co-operative banks are 
advancing money to the societies at the rate of 12 pnr eont 
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30630. And you say that they should give to the cultivator at the rate of 6 per 
cent ? — la the case of land mortgage banks the big cultivators are not getting sufficient 
money from the Central Banks ; they mast get a sufficient amount at the rate of 6 or 7 
per cent. 

30631. Sir Thomas Middleion X You said that you take an interest in the field 
work of ‘the department on cotton. What form dici that interest take,?— I do not 
follow your question. 

30632. You have been watching what the department has been doing m introduc- 
ing the different varieties of cotton ’—Yes 

30633 Do you think the varieties introduced have been improvements ?--Yes, 
At present we have got here roseum cotton ; that is a new var.ety a together which was 
not introduced before. 

3o 6'?4. Do you think that is a good variety ?— It was a good cotton some years 
ago. But during the last few years of heav^ rainfall it is affected by wilt, so the 
agriculturist hesitates to use that variety, 

30635. Are any good varieties of cotton being intr cdtced at present ? — No; there 
is nothing at present to beat ro^etim cotton. Government are now trying other 
varieties. 

^ 30636. It has not yet come into vogue ?— Of late years, or^account of the rainfall 

tfie plants are affected by wilt 

30637. You have given us a full account of the working of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Provincial Cc-operative Bank , when was tha: bank established ’ — Three 
years ago. 

3063S, Has this system of advancing money on mori-gasfe been long in opera- 
tion?— No, I have suggested a new scheme, a land mortgage scheme, we have not 
introduced it till now. 

30630. I am talking about your Akola scheme You say the loans are made 
payable during .the course of sixteen years by equal annual instalments of 15J per 
cent ?— Yes. 

30640. Now who IS the Governor of the Federation to vVhom the principal is 
paid ?— Every three years the Governor is changed ; in the bej inning the Registrar 
was the Governor , Rao Bahadur Kel^ar was the next Governor. 

30641. But the money must remain somewhere though the Governors change 
Yes ; it remains with the Governor of the Federation. 

3064iS. The money is invested in the name of the Governor and so there is some 
profit from that ? — Yes. 

30643 1 per cent is taken by the Akola Bank and 8 per cent goes to the Prov- 

incial Bank ?— Yes. 

30644. In actual working the Akola Bank finances these transactions on a l per 
cent margin ? — Yes. 

30645. What return does the Federation make for the profit it gets?— They 
educate the society members, 

30646. Propaganda work ?— Yes# 

30647. You criticise this scheme yourself because you say : this g per cent rate 
is payable lor all the six years on the original amount and not on the balance outstand- 
ing and hence it is excessive ?— Yes. 

50648. This method of repayment must have been carefully thought out. I sup- 
pose the object is to get the cultivator to know exactly what amount he has to repay 
every year ’—Yes ; that is generally done because they have got their khaia a1al in the 
khata all the repayments are set ouf. There it is shown that in the first year such an 
amount with so much interest is taken, in the second year so much and so on. 

30649. Why do you thinlt this system is objectionable ? — J do not say the system 
is Objectionable. 

30650. But >ou say : ** This 9 per cent rate is payable for all the six >ears on the 
OfifMetl amountand not on the balance outstanding^ and hence it is excessive ?-^I say 
thelnlerest Is excessive j my complaint generally is about the rate of interest. 
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30651 If calculated on balances you would require a r.»te of something like 12 per 
cent and Ido not see that there would be any substantial advantage from the bank’s 
point of view or from the cultivator’s P — Yes 

30652. There is one thing which I do not understand in your note* You yourself 
are a very enth isia«tic co-operator and you are presumably doing all you can to 
promote these prin ary credit societies — Yes 

30653 And you are also doing a private business in moneylendins ? — Yes 

30654. Is it your view that therein a class of business for which the credit society is 
unsuited and that the private moneylender is better suited than the credit society would 
be for certain kinds of loans?- That depends upon the nature of the private individual. 
If a joww cr a private individual is a good one his customers will be rather pleased 
with him, 

3065$ But obviously your view is that however much credit societies may 
mere se in the future there uill still be necessity for the private moneylender ? — Yes , 
without him it IS impossible to get On because the Centrdl Banks have not sufficient 
money to meet the demands of the societies 

30656. It IS obviously impossible at present , but you are such an enthusiastic co- 
opeia^or that you should think of a time when these societies would meet the whole 
demand ? — Yes , the lime will c me 

30657* That y ou think will be better than private moneylending ? — Yes, 

30658. Df, Hyder Ycu have Just told us that you are a malguzar paying land 
reienue of about Rs, 5,000 and yon carry on this side line of moneylending also. 
Do you pay income-tax? — Yes 

30659. How much ?— Rs. 3,500. 

30660, You said just now that you carry on this side line of moneylending chiefly 
in the form of advancing seed and you advance the Cultivaf ors feur khandis of cotton 
seed and r'-cover two khcndis of cotton ? -*Yes 

30661, \\ hat is the value in money of this item of four.Mfl»<^H'of cotton seed ? 

What was it lust yearj for instance?— Last year it was Rs, 20 or Rs. 30 per khandt j but 
my seed is altogether different 

30662, We shall make picper allowance for the quabty of your seed?- Govern- 
ment sells at the rate of Rs, 50 per kkandL 

30663, What 13 the price of your cotton seed per ? — You may take it at 

Rs,4a 

30664. Now you advance four of seed and you recover two khmtdis of 

cotton, do you not ? — Yes, 

30665. The price per of cotton seed, let us take it at from Rs. 28 to 

Rs. 40, so that the price of four Jtkandts of ifc would be from Rs. 4x28 to Rs. 4x40, 
—Yes. 

30666. And for this you get in return two khandis of cotton ^ — Yes. 

30667. Now what was the price last year of cotton ?—Rs, 1 15 per khandt, 

30668. That is to say you recover Rs. 230 and the advance was Rs 112 to 
Rs. 160 And you recover It after how many months?— I am not sure about that 
whether we shall be able to recover the money or not. But I should say that it would 
generally be recoverea within six or eight months. 

30669. What is the interval between the sowing period and the harvesting 
period ?— Eight months, 

30670. Does >t not occur to you as a co-operatof that this is a profitable 
business ?-~Yes, it does. But we have to keep our kamdars and servants and agents 
and other paraphernalia, 

30671. Then lam not wrong in saying that you advance Rs. 112 and recover 
Rs. 230P-— No, that is always the case in the moneylending business. 

3067a. You want education, do you not, in the Central Provinces ?— Yes* 
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30673* And you want money for research Ye 5 » 

30674. And I think you also want money for co-operation ? — Yes^ 

30675. Suppose the Central Provinces Government were absolutely bankrupt 
and these things bad to be provided by the Central Provinces Government, what in 
your opinion would be the best way of raising the funds P Would you levy a tax or 
a cess I do not think that there IS any need for taxation at present, I am not in 
favour of taxation. 

30676. Would you not favour the idea of a small addition, say an anna or two, 
on agricultural incomes ?— Already they are heavily overburdened with taxes , I am not 
in favour of that at aU. 

30677* You have not given the causes 00 account of which the people get into 
debt. I was wondering whether in the Central Provinces the heavy exactions On 
account of was also not a potent factor Is that familiar to you? — Yes, 

we take nazarana* 

30678. Does the cultivator get into debt because he has to pay heavy nazarana 
and sometimes he might have to part with his land because he is unable to pay 
I have not experienced such cases where on account of nazarana they 
are heavily indebted. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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^AO Sahib T. S. KORDE, M.L.C., Landlord, Murtizapur, Akola. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question i. — ResEvrch.— (a) (a) India must be split up into groups according 
to soil and climate. A separate institute should be started for each Province with 
different branches for different groups. They should go from the traditional known 
methods and base improvements thereon, India is mainly an agricultural country 
and has developed that industry since centuries. The soils should be analysed, the 
deficiencies in each kind be found out and their bearings on tlie production of crops 
be suggested to the people. The researches should be practically local and should 
not be lost sight of. The varying conditions of soil and climate even in one group 
manifesting differences in the «ame kind of crop, should be scientifically tried, proved 
and promulgatea. 

(h) Medical treatment of animals, as of human beings, has been ancient in India^ 
It IS true, that it cannot be explained on modern lines of treatment, but as has now 
been accepted in tffe case of human medicines, the cld medicines deserve to be brought 
to a systematic stage. There are often instances, when Veterinary Assistants fail 
to cure their patients by their elaborate and costly methods, when a man conver- 
sant W‘th old and practically free medicines, e.g., herbs, diagnoses and cures the 
animals marvellously quickly. This is no magic. Herbs, etc., have their powers 
and some men keeping cattle inherit the knowledge from previous generations, It 
is no fault of theirs if they have not studied the science, if there was any, but, 
admittedly there are no books available on it and it has to be explained. For this 
purpose, all the information cf various remedies and methods should be collected, 
analysed and systematised. Defects found should be made up by the scientific 
inventions^ of other schools. This is only an imitation of the system adopted for 
human beings, as is known in Bengal and Madras Presidencies. I say this, not 
with a prejudice regarding outside methods, but chiefly in view of the existence 
of common and cheap methods. 

Question 2.— Agrxculi UR A.L Education’.— There are no broadcast agricultural 
schools in the Province, The replies to the questions cannot therefore be given 
categorically. I confine myself to Berar only. The agriculturist class is admittedly 
advanced and intelligent ana wants only coaching up, in the use of the most refined, 
up to date and established methods and implements. These must be within the 
easy reach of an average sgnculturibt in regard to cost and technical construction 
and must be tried on the sul and climate and proved to be beneficial to the agricul- 
turist’s entire satisfaction, otherwise he will not risk it, ^ The present village schools 
are, in fact, only educational institutions, more for inspiring educational tendencies 
than technical ones. Agricultural schools, proper, available for the masses would 
be too costly to be thought of, at present, but a beginning can be made by confining 
the teachers to the agricultural class with special training of methods, etc, ^ as referred 
to above, which methods should be a main factor of the curriculum so as to induce 
the youth to appreciate it in a practical manner. The local body controlling the 
school should get advice and help from the Agricultural Department in this respect, 
as they otherwise do, from Educational Department. The expenditure would not 
very materially increase. Model agiicultural farms, showing the growth of crops of 
the particular tract under modern methods, which can be within the reach of the 
ordinary man are being opened at some centres, but very slowly, and not on quite 
practical lines as mentioned above. They should be improved and spread till there 
IS one at every place of a big bazaar along the mam road. The students of agriculture 
take up the subject, more for service than for agriculture proper, and know the 
theories without sufficient practical knowledge, experience or use. Practical training 
means also nature study. 

Question j —Demonstration and Propaganda.— Demonstration and Propa- 
ganda work should be based on the lines indicated above, i applicable to the 
locality within reach of the ordinary agriculturist's education and purse and after 
satisfactory trial by the research staff as stated above. 

Question 4.— Administration — *^‘he department should be Provincial as the 
iqiaestions are more Provincial than Imperial, theie should be co-ordination between 
different Provinces on common subjects and only AU-India questions, transport 
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facilities, customs, and like these, should remain vrkh ttie Government of India, %vliose 
function should be mainly advisory. 

W No 

M (i) No. 

(ji) There should be special facilities and conce'ision rates for the transport 
of raw produce and fodder 

(ill) Good roads are an old and pressing want of the agriculturists. My views 
on this point are sumnatised in my speech on the subject in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council, printed on p ‘ges 54 to 56, Vol. I, of Council Proceedings of 1924. 

4. No reseaich by the Meteorological Department on the reduction m rainfall 
and its uncertainty is yet known. It should be made a prime necessity and widely and 
regularly published, 

5 A systematic postal service in rural areas is still wanting. The difficulties 
have been put forth 111 my speech in the Central Provinces Legislative Council as 
printed on pages 35 to 40, Volume III, da^-ed 20th November 1922, of the Council 
Proceedings. Those difficulties have not been materially remedied though my 
resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority, 

6 * In these days of rapid mechanical advancement, development of post and 
telegraph services in the rural area would be decidedly beneficial to the agriculturists 
who would thereoy remain m closer touch with the world. 

Question 3 Government alone would be in the best position to 
finance the agriculturists by alloting sufficient sums for tacca^vt with, however, shorter 
process than the present one and for terms according to needs. The present allotments 
are far too low and the procedure cumbrous 

Question 6 - Agricultural Indebtedness,— («) (i) A complete dependence upon 
rains which are becoming more and more uncertain, the usurious moneylender and the 
trickeries of the speculator in cotton (which is the ma-n crop of Berar and which is 
controlled by the world market). 

(il) The rnain source IS the valuable land Tocro-i’f is a small factor and co-oper- 
ative credit societies being still in their infancy are a very small factor. 

(iii) The uncertainty of timely rams, the land-grabbing tendency and trickery of 
the moneylender, and the rising cost of living and labour 

(^) I refer to my speech in the Central Provinces Legislative Council printed in Volume 
ItljNo, 6, of the Proceedings of 1923, fnm pages 368 to 391. There is no restriction upon 
moneylending m B‘=‘rar The rate of interest, fora very ^.ound agriculturist is Rs, 18 
per cent per annum and in the case of the small holders the moneylender manages by 
his various tricks to double his loan in one season only, bv charging 35 per cent 
for the season only, by selling fodder ard seed, in lieu of a part, at a** much .higher 
rate than he pam, and eventually contracting to take the produce, in satisfaction of 
his debt, at a rate much lower than the market rate. Usurious Loans Act is therefore 
an absolute necessity and the rate of interest must not be more than 6 per cent per 
annum, which is the maximum that an agriculturist cm afford to pay, in case he gets 
a good crop. The moneylender may invent tricks to bafffe the object of that legislation 
and there^re to bring him round. Government Cestral Banks on the lines of the small 
co-operative banks should be started all over They should ascertain the Value of the 
applicants land, should advance him a sum to pay off all his liabilities and an addi- 
tional enough sum, to enable him to stand on his own legs, taking the crop from an 
average cf about ten years. His land should he worth a little mote than the sum to be 
so given to him and it will remain as a mortgage till the debt is paid off. This 
will giVe life to him and the Government will not lose by charging 6 per cent TTbis 
will take some time. To start with, a definite and decent sum of say 50 lakfi^ 
should be earmarked annually, under a special head in the Provincial Budfetr for 
relieving the indebtedness and checking its further progress 

Question 7.— Fragmentation op Holdings.— ( a) Compact property is decidedly 
better managed and at a tower cost and ttouble, than scattered holdings, and it would 
be welt to make them compact by exchange^. Agriculturists, at times, do adopt the 
pnnGijpie, but various considerations crop up and they cannot be entirely ignored 
UEaaUy land is hereditary and carries a sentiment with it j or a piece may have been 
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acquired after great exertions and fightingf, and may have, as such, a special value for 
the holder. Government, however, do well in offering fair help in such affairs, to 
persons looking to them. If the system becomes popular and the agrlcuHunsts begin 
to reap the advantages of it, it is bound to pfogress without any legislation. 

Questions. — Irrigation. — ( a) (i) The whole of Berai, with its rich black 
soil, IS badly wanting in persnni^ canals A survey by technical men may be 
made of the Satpura to Morth, which has seven rows of mountains with valleys between, 
and Ajanta to South to find out suitable places for tanks, and canals should be spread 
throughout Berar, ivhich is a broad valley, opening on the Bombay Presidency. Several 
deep valleys, with a narrow outlet can be found m the mountams throughout the 
length of Berar. f he soil of Satpura is^ subpect^d to be porous, and some chemical 
method w’ll have to be adopted to make it hard. 

(n) Berar being n^a nly a plain, tanks and ponds, at a higher level than the land, 
cannot be put up, except in scattered places and may be constructed to help the main 
irrigation scheme, but care should be taken to see that they do not get silted up 

(in) Water level is going down and as was found in some recent trials at Akol a 
and Murtizapur, m boring, there is a hard layer of rock below It may not however 
be contiguous and boring was not done sufficiently ceep, as is done m America and 
elsewhere If such under-currents are traced and caught, the agriculturists will not 
hesitate to rush to them, A geological survey would be able to do valuable help in 
this direction. 

Question 14 —Implements , — ( 3 ) Betore cultivator can nsk hu capital, he ought to 
be convinced of the utdity of the machine and in order to so convince him, implements 
such as iron ploughs, winnowers, fodder cutters, etc., should be kept at various centres 
Demonstrations should also be given at fairs and all other occasions where cultivators 
come together m large numbers. Costly machines, which are beyond the means 
of the cultivator to purchase, should be kept at convenient centres, either for free 
trial or on moderate hire, and with that end in view, agiicultural and industrial 
concerns should be started and encouraged. Persons capable of handling the 
machines are still few and Government should secure and provide them till local men 
get sufficient training and experience, otherwise full advantage cannot be taken of 
such machines. 

Question 15 — Veterin-vry — (s) Civil Veterinary Department shou! a be under 
the control of Director of Agriculture ana should not be independent 
( 5 ) (i) Yes; in some places the system works well, 
uil No, 

(iii) No. 

(r) [\) Agriculturists do not make full use of the dispensaries mainly because 
they get their animals treated in their villages by old methods and also because it is 
too inconvenient to get the sick animal to the dispensary regularly for days. The 
masses do not, moreover have confidence in the perfection of the treatment, m 
preference to their old methods, which they mostly find effective and prompt^ though 
to a modern man apparently crude. The improvement m the w'Oiking is suggested in 
the answer to Question z above. 

Question 16. — Animal Husband \ry. — (a) (ii) Pure milk is a great factor of 
livelihood and is becoming rare in Berar Systematic dairies should therefore be started 
at various centres, at least in all important towns. A private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged by giving all sorts of facil’tiss, e g., grazing, etc. 

{b) (lu) Owing to shortage of r?in the total quantity of fodder is going down 
and IS becoming insufficient. On the other hand, there are several tracts in the Central 
Provinces where grass IS in abundance and remams uncut. It railway facilities are 
kept ever open and not confined to famines only, that supply can be mnde use of to 
the advantage of both the tracts. 

(c) April, May, June and July. 

{d) As per (6) (lii) above, 

Question 17. — Agricultural Indusiries.— (a) Alltheyear ruund the cultivator 
is busy. In what may be called the slack season, « e , summer, he is engaged m 
ploughing, digging out grass, filling holes, putting up embankments, 1.^., preparing the 
ground for sowing. They are called summer operations. 

(d) Yes, 

(fj Yes. 
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QuESTtos 20 . — Marketing*— N o. I refer to cotton and grain markets in Berar, 
They are governed by a law, which is still ancient and deserves drastic changes which 
have already been proposed to the Central Provinces Cotton Committee. At present 
the producer, who has to cart his materials to the market, suffers by the tricks of the 
more educated and combined class of buyers, brokers, adtyas weighmen, whose 
violation of the rules ought to be carefully watched and severely dealt with. The 
process should be so arranged, as to leave no secrecy about rates, which ought to be 
openly published by the body daily and to see that payments are properly and promptly 
made In this connection it may be noted that bad’ roads seriously deter the sellers 
from going long distances, where they could get better prices, and have to be content 
with lower ones, at short distances. Construction and improvement of roads w'll 
bring the situation to the proper level In this connection, I refer to mv speech m 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council published in Volume I, pages 51 to 58 of 1924 
Council Proceedings, as also to Volume II, No. lo, pages 681 to 683 of 1922. They will 
give the difficulties in more details A reference is also solicited to mv speech printed 
in Berar Legislative Council Proceedings of lylh July 1^.25, pages 78 to 83 


Question 23, — Co-operation.— In addition to the pi esent co-operative movement 
I would recommend Co-operative Agricultural Associations to be brought into existence 
as they are in other advanced countries like America Inpan, etc. My views on the 
subject are set forth in my speech in the Central Provinces Legislative Council published 
in Volume III, No. 4, pages 237 to 239 of Council Proceedings of 193 1 and further 
speeches thereon, published thereafter. 


Quezon 33.- General EDOCATio».-(i)(ii) As a President of District Council, 
Akola, I lave a recent eXMtience of compulsory education in which ir.y Board has 
^ken the lead in Berar. .he boys have to attend the school from the age of 6 to li. 
A hey leave school and take to their business as agriculturists or labourers. Graduallv 
they forget entirely what they were taught and the efforts go in vain. The reason 
13 that the^ curriculum is only theoretical and has no bearing upon their future life, 
ttot they might have any practical use of what they learnt The better course would 
be to OTse the age limit to about fifteen years, when in a couple of years, they would 
learn the t^M R 5, useful^ to them. In the present system the District Council is a 
peat loser. The education is free, though a majority of the boys canvery well afford 
to pay normal fees, which, if collected can be used elsewhere. ^ 

(in) Class IV in Primary schools is a stiff door to get through, as this test 
qualifies a man to be a paiel and consequently a larger number drops down. 

« QfjsTioN 34. Attracting Cafital.— M en of enterprise and capital will be 
attracted to agriculture only if the indebtedness is removed, the status of 
agricultansts IS further raised,. f the rate of interest is brought on a par with norma 

(^) Shortage of funds. 


*S7:.WELFARa OF Rural Population -No pi oper attention is mid 

sSfs "ir" .'ll .s 

.Jy'StaTtt.'cSS ‘S’* «»■“ ■!»•=>» 

August .9»3, printed in Volume III, No. 6 , pages® 3k and Swards. 


Oral Evidence. 




Akola (istrlct ?— Ym!*”" ’ yo’i ar® lendlofd ^.Mwtkapor tn the 

to pftoJ“us.’’®Wo&yoS' 

! proceed to ask yon oneor two quesaOnS?-! Woult prefw h. lntwlr%esuLs!“' 

^'^**** M the «*e of jpur estates P~I own neatly 600 acres 
30683. Of that is any part a home farmf— Yes 
^5683. HW much ?-Nearly 400 acres of which so acres is a special 
R. S. T, 8. K0|i^ 
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30684. And the rest is leased Out to tenants ? —Yes, 

30685. What xs the purpose of your special farm ’ — Conducting; experunents 

30686 Do you carry out experiments independently or you are \^orking in 
consultation with the Agricultural Department?— Tes, I ann in consultition with 
the Agricultural Department, but I am working independently 

30687 What IS your main object in carrying out these e vpenments? —1 hey 
are experiments in intensive cultivation, to see whether intensive cuUivatrm would 
be beneficial to the cultivator and to what extent. 

30688. Do \ou find that your tenants are taking any interest in the^e experi- 
ments?— Yes, when they see good results, I am sure they will take an interest 
in them, 

30689 For how long have these experiments been carried out ? — ‘For the 
last five >ears 

30690. Turning to the note you have provided, you say that India must be 
split into areas accordin. to soil and climate? — Yes, 

30691. Would that be independent of provincial boundaries?— Not independent 
of but within the provincial boundaries 

30692. Then you would have m each Province, according to your scheme, 
different branches for different groups -Yes. 

30693. That is, different branches for the purpose of research andinveitigatioa? — 
Yes, according to the different crops. 

30694. Are you familiar with the working of the Indian Cennal Cotton 
Committee ’S— I am on the Provincial Cotton Committee, 

30695. That IS part of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, is it not P --Yes 

30696. What do you think of the scheme of organising reseaich and propaganda 
according to cropb?— I do not attach great importance to it in the beginning. 
At this stage I do net attach much importance to this research, 

30697. What do you think of the work of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
I do not think it is of substantial advantage to the cultivators 

30698. Have you followed its woiking closely Yes, lam following closely 
the Working of the Provincial Cotton Committee 

30699. On the question of agricultural education, many witnesses have told the 
Commission that one of the principal difficulties in imparting education of an agricul- 
tural nature to the general public in the rural areas centres upon the difficulty of dis- 
covering and training the right type of the teacher, would you agree with that P— Yes. 

30700, Do ycu think that the present scales of pay are such as to a^tiact the 
right classofmanto fhe teaching profession ?— I do not think the teaching of agricul- 
ture is such a difficult task that in order to obtain the people we want we shall have tu 
raise the S£ lanes, 

30701, It is merely a question of training the teacher ?— Yes. In fact, our country 
being an agncuHural country, each and every teacher ought to be an agriculturist to a 
certain extent. There ought, however, to be a change in the curriculum, 

30702. Have you taken a personal interest in the co-operative movement ?— Yes, 
to a certain extent, 

30703. Have you taken active part in that movement ?— Yes, to a certain extent, 

30704 In what capac’ty ?— !am oneof the Directors of the Akola Central Bank 
and I have organised village societies. 

30705. Did that Cential Bank pass through something like a crisis recently?— 
Yes, three or four years ago 

30706. Will you tell the Commission the nature of the crisis?*- Want of funds. 

30707. What exactly occurred as the result of lack of fuids?— Money which was 
advanced could not be reeovered owing to the bad years. Cultivators could not return 
he money owing to the failure of crops, 
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30708 How many many Very rarely do we have a 

Goodyear, This is the third bad year we have had in succession In fact, this year 
Ji’So bad that it should he called a famine year. 

30709 How does it compare w.th the average of the last twenty years ^»-Durine 
the last twenty years with the exception of four or five years we have haa no goodyears^ 

30710. Does tha*- suggest that your standard of excellence is rather high?- No I 
do not think so. ’ 

307'!. Do you think bank was well advised in financing its operations on thf^ 
assumption that any the following three) was likely to be belter than 

of tbs past tw y —They ought to take into condderation chiefly the 

difficulties of the cultivators. j 

30712. H ave you any credit societies in your own villages ?~No, not up to now. 

30713 How many ^ Berar there is no malguzari system W® 
have got the ryotwan system. I own lands in two or three scattered villages. 

you own your 600 acres Under the ryotwan 

b. a «rr .=»*»•= 

I do not®' associate cheap credit rvith the danger of over-borrowing f_ 

30717. Have you any experience of well irngatio'i p - Yes. a ^ood deal. 

30718. In your own area 5 ^— Ye j. 


307*9 What has ^een your experience ?— Owing* to the r n 


30720. What has been the result have not got sufficient water. 

,, 30721. Were accurate surveys available to you befor^^ ynn ^ 

Yes,, I took every precaution before thewells were dug, ^ ^ wells?— 

30722 At what depth did you find waten^-'jq to 40 . 

- ‘«l •« ,,1 s«ici.nt «.t«. I .....1 1. ig, '’■> 

3 ' 734. Are you the President of the District Council at Akola now S-Yes 

Has^?s?,fK has got sufScient funds to discharae if« .a 

«as sufficient money to carry out necessary work f— No, s“atge its duties 9 

istreCndous! ® increased educational facihues 9 _Yes, it 

307^7. And also for better roads » - Yes, there is a growing demand. 

307,38. Which cpmes first in the public estimation ’-I should say both 
30789. You think it is a dead heat?- Yes. 

^ S'dfetwf SlSfdo yfu S"f ofuUYea 

J /3is You think that has been a success ?— Yes, 

ise, there is ample land ?-Yes. 

.‘Aagtj™ ».d„ fbr=.t; » ta.. . 0 , 

is enough cultivated laud?— Yes. 
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3073^* Str Henry Lawrence xYoyrc Local Board h*\s not got enoiigh revenue t'—* 
There are outstanding demands, sf we had more funds, they could be utilised. We 
have now to restrict our expenditure, 

30737. What cess is levied for the purpose of the Local Boards? — We charge 
iS pies per rupee of the land revenue, chiefly for educitional purposes 

30738. Have you increased that ce:s in recent years Yes, from 12 pies to 
18 pies 

30739 In what year ^^—Three or four years ago. 

30740. Under your new Local Self-Government Act ^—Yes, after that. 

3C741. Can you laise it any more^^ — No 

30742. The law does not allov\ you to raise it^—We cannot r.iise it, looking to 
the circumstance* of the public , ^h^y cannot bear any futther taxation. 

30743. The p^-Ople are not prepared to pay any more® — No, not only that but 
they are unwilling to pay e\en 18 pie., which is considered very heavy, 

30744. Thei consider that too heavy?— Yes. 

30745 How much extra revenue did this additional 6 pies bring you In all 
we got about Rs. 3. lakhs, the additional revenue most be about,Rs, ‘ lakh. 

30746, To what have ^ou applied this extra lakii of rupees which you have 
recently obtained?— Almost all to education. 

30747. Not on roads®— The district funds do not permit of any substantial sums 
being spent on the improvement of the roads. However, m} District Council is tiying 
its best, but others are not doing so. For the last three years we are sperding 
Rs, 30 000 for the improvement of the fair weather roads, but that is practically 
nothing Government must take up the improvement of the fair weather roads. 

30748 How much, do you estimate, is necessary for expenditure on these fair 
iveather roads? — Unless a regular survey is taken it cannot be said what the 
expenditure will be, because at some places they will require a good deal of expenditure, 
and at oth' r places they may cost less. In places where there are nullahs and 
inconvenient places, the expenditure will be more, but where it is flat land it will be less. 

30749. Is any money from piovincial revenue spent on the Local Board roads ? 
Do you get an> subventions?— For Local Board roads we do not get anything. 

30750. You get no subventions? — Some roads have been transferred to the 
District Council for maintenance, and we incur some charges for that. We do not 
get any subventions for the improvement of the Local Bo?rd roads , we have been crying 
for the last so many years for the impiovement of these fair weather roads, but 
Government has not paid any attention to it till now. 

30751, You say that ycu spent Rs 22,000 on trying to get water £01 20 acres?— 
Yes, sufficient water, 

30752. How many wells did you sink?— Four. 

30753. Each cost you Rs. 5,000 ®~One well cost me nearly Rs, n>ooo and 
and remaining 3 Rs. ix,ooo, 

30754. How did you ascertain the site on which to dig ?— Did you call in a water 
finder ?— There are some of these village water finders j they can point out the site, 

30755. Are they reliable in the’r advice ® — So the people say, but I preferred my 
own sites I looked to the Fw level of the ground and other favourable signs and 
selected the sites 

30756 You selected the sites yourself, on your own judgment?— Yes. 

30757. On > our 600 acres, do you levy cash rents from your tenants or do you 
share the produce?— For the last ten years I have been levying cash rents on Some 
fields and on others I share the produce, it is called dalat, 

30758 What is your principal crop ? Is it cotton ? -Cotton, wheat, Juar and so 
many other crops , but for the last twenty years there being scarcity ard uncertainty of 
rainfall, we cannot take the risk of reserving our land for Crops which require a 
greater amount of rainfall, 
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30759* You chioSy grow cotton? — ^Yes, cotton and juan 

30760, How much per acre do your cash rents amount to as a rule — I caniiOt 
give any round figure This year the rent value has gone very high , it all depends on 
the rates prevalent in the market. 

30761, Can you give me the figure? — It varies from Rs, 5 to Rs 15 or, at the 
most, Rs 20 per acre 

30762 What IS the land revenue which you pay on an acre of such land? — Rs, 2 
to Rs 3. 

30763. Sif Ganga Ram Do you always take from your tenants cash rent, or do 
you also participate in share of the produce^ — Not always , sometimes we get cash 
rents and sometime^ we do not 

30764. When you participate in kind, what share do you get p— I t depends on the 
quality of the soil , you may get one-third or even less. 

30765, Were the wells that you sunk pucca masonry wells or were they kutcha 
wells They were pucca wells, 

30766 Made of brick ?— Yes, brick and lime. 

30767 Were they circular or rectangular? — One big well that I have built is 
square 

30768, Why did you make it square Because I wanted to have a way to go in 
for which a staircase was necessary , I thought it was preferable to a round well, 

30769 Were you asked by any engineer to do that ? — No. 

30770 Besides your income from the land, do you do any moneylending ? — No. 
Ihe chief source of my income is land 

30771 Are you a member of the Legislative Council ?—yes. 

30772. W hich party do you belong to ? - 1 belong to the Nationalist party 

30773 What kind or soil hiVe you got ?— We ha/e got different kinds of land 
in Berar 

30774. What crops do you grow ?— I grow all sorts of crops, cotton, juar, 
pulses, etc. 

3077s Do you grow any garden crops Ves 

30776, May I ask you what ytur income from 600 acres is ?— .At times it is a 
mtnus figure, in bad years , espectaUy during the last two years, we could not realise 
even what we had spent on agriculture 

30777. You said there was difficulty in the Central Bank f^r ’*arit of funds, did 
you mean want of deposits? — Yes 

30778. Their chief source of income is deposits ^ — They borrow from the 
Provincial Bank. 

30770, They do not get any deposits There are some deposits, but deposits are 
not the chief source. 

30780, What do you mean by fan weather roads ® — They are '''lUige roads, 

30781 Are they on the same level as the ground ? - Not on the ground level , 
almost all these roads have been sunk. 

30783. Do you want to bring them to the ground level ?— YeSj we want money for 
that 5 we are not ambitious to make all these roads pucca road<s. 

30783. Can you tay how much it would cost per mile ^ — It would require from 
Rs*. 5CO to Rs, 1,000 per mile , that would not be the cost for the whole length of the 
road, but only at some places 

30784. You have no land irrigated from tanks?— «Nok 

30785. And this tax of 18 pies per rupee of laud revenue was intended for irri- 
gation f — No, tor education. 

30786. They do not spend It on education?— They do, they spend even more 
than that , nearly half the Income ts s|ieut on education, 
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What education do you mean ? Is it rural education ?-«Rural and urban 
education js the same thing ; there is no difference We are concerned with primary 
education. 

30788. Primary education for the agriculturists ? — All boys receive it. 

30789 It is not intended for the boys of agriculturists alone ?~There is no 
distinction made between agriculturist boys and other boys. More than 80 per cent or 
the population is as^ricaltural ; it is not barred for boys of other classes 

^0790. Str Thomas Mtddleton . You are chiefly interested in the cotton crop in 
your aistnct ^ — We are interested in all the crops. 

30791. Is not the cotton crop the most important 5 — This crop was popular for 
some years because it was fetching a better price, but now we have learnt a good 
lesson and we go in for other crops. This year, the area under cotton has gone 
down, and next year it will go down still further. 

30792. The last witness told us that the cotton that you had in the district was 
becoming less popular, because it was suffering from disease f'-It is not chiefly because 
of d'sease , of course, it does suffer from disease, 

30793. What kind of cotton do you grow in your district ? — Generally, till now, 
roseum cotton was popular. 

30794. Do you think that roseum is as healthy as it used to be? — They say so. • 
Though every year I am sowing that cotton, I have not kept separate accounts to 
compare the yield of roseum cotton with that of other varieties, but I have heard 
people say that roseum cotton yields more. 

3079$ You have had no complaints about it in your district ^ — The complaint is 
that it does not fetch good prices , there is^ro demand. 

30796. That is because of the quality? — It is short staple cotton; we want a 
long staple vaiiety which will suit the climatic and soil conditions of your Province, 

30797. Can you grow long staple cotton in your district ?— 'I made trials with it 
for a couple of years, but i had t > give it up, 

30798. Have not your neighbours always cultivated short staple cotton®— 
Formerly^ they were growing long staple cotton, but it requires more rainfall. 

30799. When you Say formerly, how long ago ? — About 30 vears ago. 

30S00, I think you sa’d you would like every teacher in the primary schools to 
be something of an agriculturist ? — 90 per cent of them are agriculturist teachers 
coming from the agricultural class , they need not be taught any scientific knowledge of 
agriculture. 

30801, What are they paid in your district ?-• -From Rs, 22 to Rs, Co ox Rs, 75, 

30802, You are a Director of the Akola Bank, The fact that the Bank^ got into 
some difficulty two or three 3 ears ago has been mentioned,^ you pointea out that 
that was due to bad seasons •»— Yes, bad seasons and the difficulties of the agriculturists 

^0803* Any bank that lends money mainly to agriculturists must expect such bad 
seasons ; what steps did you take to accumulate a reserve fund P --I was not on the 
manning board, 

30804. Not at that time?— Nor am I now on the managing board, 

30803. You spoke of irrigating 20 acres from four wells ?— Yes. 

30S06. Were those 20 acres all in one block Yes, 

30807. Do you not think that $ acres irrigation from one well is a very lar^e 
amount to expect in Berar ? — We can irrigate up to 4 acres with one well provided it 
bad a y^ood supply of water, but with these 4 wells at the present time I cannot irrigate 
more than 7 or 8 acres, 

3080S, About 2 acres a well?— Yes, and during the hot season I cannot produce 
any mops. 

30809, Dn : You recommend this indigenous system of treating animals; 

have you much faith in the Indian veterinary people who practice Indian methods, the 
old syattmt^Yes, I have, * 
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3o8io. Do you tiot think there is a danger of quackery?— I have known many 
cases and find the peicentage of quackery is so small as not to be dangerous; it is 
jvorth trying 

30S1 1. You have said that the village roads are not in good condition , what is the 
width of a village road chain, that is, 33 ft. 

30812. Is that the standard width ^ — Yes. 

30S13, So that carts laden w th cotton can pass ea:>ily No, they cannot , that is 
not owing to the width but because the roads* are sunk so that carts cannot pass 
each other 

30S14. You mean that these roads have sunk below the surrounding level Yes. 

30S15 There are ruts Yes, 

30S16. So tha^ there is difficulty in the transportation of cotton by carts to the 
markets 3 IS that > our v»ew^ — Yes, they cannot get along easily, it takes them 34 
hours to cover a distance of 20 mdes sometimes. 

30817 These Village roads are mamtamed by your Makars^ are they not? — No 
It was forirerly one of the duties of the Mahnin, to do the necessary small repairs after 
the rainy season when the roads uere impassable 

* Why did you abolish the system I am not responsible for that. 

On the contrary, I was in favour of the haXuta system , we shall have to return to that 
system. 

30819. Sir Henry Lamrence . W hen was it abolished Three or four years ago. 

30820, Dr Hyder , How does the cotton grower fare »vhen he gets to the cotton 
market ^ - He certainly does not receive fa^r treatment 

30831. Of what do you complain everything 

30822. Well, mention some thugs of whuh you complain^ — I should have to 
draw a picture of it , one cannot imagine it unles» one is cognisant of it and actually 
&ees what happens This is the actual state of affairs the villagers take their carts 
to the cotton m-irkets I am talking With regard to Berar only. There are very few 
cotton markets in Bera- Some vdhgers have to take their cares to a cotton market 
as far distant as 40, co or even 60 nnles The system in the cotton marketf is that 
there are these licensee brokers, weighmen, and some purchasers. The carts 

are bold through these brokers In 70 or 80 per cent of the cases the brokers and 
adtyas are the same persons. They take charges for brokerage and also as adiyas , 
it 13 a very heavy burden on the sellers. It is not compulsory on the seller to sell his 
cotton through these brokers and adiyas, but being quite ignorant and illiterate 
ana not knowing the prevailing rates, or being acquainted with the purchasers, he 
has to employ their agency. Generally there are 100, 150 or 200 of these brokers 
attached to big cotton markets such as Ainraoti and .Akola, No scorer does his cart 
get to the gates of the Cotton market than 50, 60 cr 100 of these brokers surround 
him, s&nie catchhold of the nose- string of his bullock, some his turban and some his 
coat, and they pester him in order to get his agercy 

30S23, He is apparently^ a much ^ought-after man, and therefore he should be 
in a much stronger position^— The poor fellow being alone on the cart, what can he 
do ? If he decides to employ a particular broker, then his cart i** taken into the cotton 
market, I may point out to you that ti.e law as to these cotton and gram markets is 
most defective, and there are all sorts of malpractices in the market His cart is taken 
into the cotton market. The broke*', who is generally mixed up with these sellers, 
goes and settles the rate secretly , he does it by some signs, under a cloth taking up a 
handkerchief and moving his fingers. In that way they settle the rate at so many 
a kkandi. The grower is tht-n told that the rate is Rs, 80 or Rs» 90 per kkandi, 
or wc^tever it is. If a particular broker has had joo carts epme to him that day, 
he tells the clerk of the cotton market that he has SCO carts and those carts are entered 
in that broker^s name though he is rot the actual grower* It is entered as being 100 
carts sold by A to B and the receipts are handed over to the broker who 
then go©!, to a ginning factory The price is thels settled at some fiat rate, and the 
cart is taken to the ginning factory I may point out that all these cotton markets 
in Berar depend on the Bombay miMrket wfedch. depends on the markets of America and 
ao that lO times a day ttdograms are received giving the Bomaby rate. 
Thwgh the cotton crop only comes once a year, the rates* change as much as 100 
timet in a day. II Ike rate 1 $ fixed fear a particular ceii at Rs. 100, and the ‘purchaser 
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then receives a telegram from Bombay telling him that the Bombay rate has gone 
down, he will find out ways of slipping out of his bargain: one or , two \\eighnients 
of the Cotton are taken and then the purchaser will point out that the cotton is damp or 
has some other fault. Then the giower has to reduce his price though the rate may 
have been already practically settied 

30834. Do you me%n to say that contracts once entered into are broken?— Yes, 
that IS the case everywhere. There are also the trickeries of the wejghmen , they 
take more cotton than they are weighing on the hand scale The grower is an 
illiterate person and while be is busy watching that others do not steal his cotton, 
the we'ghman counts falsely. If the grower goes to some market authority and 
complains that his cart has already been sold at a higher price than he is now 
offered, it is found that he has no evidence, he has no record of the tiansaction 
entered in the register of the cotton market, though he has to pay the market fee. 
The broker has become the owner of the Cotton, because a certain number of carts 
is entered in his name, and ther'-fore the grower cannot make any complaint. The 
law ought to be drastically amended as soon as possible. 

30825 Can you suggest any drastic changes? — Yes, I have suggested the 
changes in detail to tb^e Central Provinces Cotton Committee, a draft Bill is 
ready ?nd I think it will be passed by the Board soon. 

30836 Do you think that draft Bill will amend these defects? — Yes, all 
these evils of weighmen, brnkeis and middlemen. If I go to market and sell a 
cart of cotton, the buyer should pay me the full amount j why should I pay these 
^charges ? 

30827. There is a disparity as regards inteUigence and education between these 
two people, the cultivator knows nothing while these other gentlemen know all the 
tricks of the trade?— Yes. There should be a majonty of sellers on the Market 
Committee, 

30828. With regard to postal facilities, if I were to post in Akola a letter to a 
Village how many days w*ould it take for that letter to be delivered at its destination ? — 
From 8 to 15 days, that is actully the state of things , I have moved a resolution 
in the Council asi<ing that tha Local Government should recommend to the Central 
Government that this should be remedied. The systen» is generally this The Post 
Office has a village peon who comes to the Post Office and takes the letters once a 
week. He takes a round in those villages and then returns On the next bazaar day, 
Then suppose, after he goes to the Post Office on the next day, a letter comes 
addressed to somebody else in the vil’age, he goes to the viPage next week taking 
that letter with him. 

30829. Or Hyderi But what was the good of moving a resolution in this Council ? 
You know the Post Office is not a provincial subject ? — I know it and that is why 
I asked the Local Government to move the Imperial Government in the matter. 

30S30. The J^ajci of Parlakimedi x You say that it will be better if the Veterinary 
Department also takes up the study and teaching of indigenous methods. But js it 
not a fact that many people wPh a so-called knowledge of indigenous treatment 
will not come forward to reveal their respective renedies?— We have to so arrange 
that thay will come and supply us that information. 

30831 Who IS to undertake that business The State, the Goveinment. 

30832. Do you not think that it is a work to be done by the public? It is 
beyond the scope of the public or of private individuals, 

30833 Even to collect information ?— Government may take the help of the 
public if necessary; that is a different question altogether. It is not a question 
of a few months or a year or two, it would take many years 

3083;, Do you not think that before approaching the Government it would 
be better that some public spirited gentlemen should go about and gather information 
and place it in the hands of the Government?— That is not feasible, 

3083*?# You say that Government should take it up Yes. 

30836. From your pf^rsonal knowledge could you say whether the indigenous 
method of treatment is better than the n ethod adopted by the Veterinary 
JDepattment?— Yes? I will give one instance uhich occurred last month. The leg 
of an .ox was dislocated and it was taken to the veterinary dispensary. The 
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veterinary doctor attended to it for lo days but could not cure it and he asked the 
owner to leave it with him for another fortnight. Meanwhile one of the relatives 
of the ow ner came to know of this an.i he said he would take it to a man near by 
who would cure it in no time Accordingly the ox was taken there and the man 
gave it some strokes with a big rod at some particular point and the ox was all 
right in a few hours, 

30837. Didi t not make matters worse — No. 

30S38. Did you verify that personally or is it mere hearsay?* — I saw it with njy 
own eyes, 

39S39, Personally I would not like to entrust my bulls to such treatment? — 
May be* 

30840 You suggest that in Berar there is dearth of irrigation and irrigation 
works should be undertaken ?— Yes. 

30841, Is it popular? — Yes. 

30842. Has it been taken up in a manner that the Government feels that the 
people really want such a thing Yes, it has been represented and brought to the notice 
of the Government in this very hall in the Central Provinces Council more than once. 

30843, By a few representatives ?— But they represent the whole public. 

30844. Did they represent what the people wanted actually ?^Yes, they did not 
move the resolution of their own accord , there was a demand for such a thing 

# 

30843, Can the Commission understand that the people of that area are willing to 
enter into an agreement with Government and take advantage of such irrigation 
works ? — They know the terms of the agreement , we have discussed that question in 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture too 

30846. I suppose you m’ght have heard that in other parts of this Province 
there are potential irrigation facilities and it is the people that are not willing to take 
advantage of such things ?— -Such circumstances do not exist in our part of the 
Province. But ihe trouble is that a few of them require water and the others do 
not j not only that, there is a dearth of drinking water , that is the main difficulty, 

30847. Does not that area have any District or I ocal Board ? — But what can 
they do ? They cannot take up such costly schemes. 

30848. Can they not create facilities for drinking water, by dieging wells and 
the like? — Noj they cannot incur such large expenditure all over the Province, but 
they try their level best 

30849 Are they trying ?-— Yes. 

30830. How many wells do these local bodies and District Boards possess 
now P— I cannot give the exact number , but they may have about 75. 

30831. Do you know the amount that the Local Board lays aside for such 
works?— My Board given Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,000. 

30852. For the whole of Berar ?— Yes , for the four districts of Berar. 

30853. Is it an accurate figure? — How can I give accurate figures for all the 
Local Boards ? 

30854. As regards agricultural indebtedness, does tbe practice of lending grain 
m kind exist in this Province ?-^¥es, in some parts. 

30853. in such cases what 18 Uier«te of interest charged?— It is terrible; they 
Me mwai for three months, that is 1 % times. As the previous witness has said they 
give 4 khandis of cotton seed and take back 2 khandts of cotton ; that is for a 
months only. 

30856. Is that a universal practice in this Province ?— Not universal ; it exists 
n some parts. 

30857. Both the interest and the principal are calculated at the time of the 
hanrest f— Yes. 

Then as regards fragm^tatioa, pf holdings you suggest: Government, 
do well in oSering fetr help In aiaiim to persons looking to them 
Hfttet do yon nmn by that ?— Government has taken up this question of consolidation 
of hddlsgi a«d they are tiying th^r best wherever possible. 
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3085$. Are Government acquiring land?— No, they are making both parties 
agree j efforts are being made in that direction in our Province. 

30860. When a man has to part with land, what compensation does he get? — 
It depends on the nature of the soil. 

30861, But what is the usual practice P — There is no usual practice; we have 
not come to that stage yet. 

30862 Sif S M Chitnmis^ No consolidation is going on m Tciar^ — No, I am 
referring to the Chhattisgarh district 

30863. The Baja of Parlak%medi‘ Whenever exchange of lands t?»kes place, 
what IS the practice adopted?—! hat practice IS not prevalent m Berar;we have got 
bigger plots 

, 30864. jlfj', : You make some suggestions with regard to agricultural in- 
debtedness You say in the first place that the moneylender manages by h'S various 
tricks to double his loan in one season only, Can you explain how that occurs ?— The 
previous witness has cleared that point, I think 

30865. I want you to give us an instance of how it is possible ?- For the season 
time only, that is for three n onths, the moneylender gives money on saw^i. 

30866. You are referring to loans in kind and not to cash loans ? — Cash loans 
too 

30867. Please explain how a cash loan of Rs. 1001s doubled in one season ? — 
In three months he can recover 25 percent, so in one year it become double the 
amourit at that proportion 

308^* In three months he gets Rs. I25 for Rs. 100 ^ — Yes 

30869, In the remaining nine months what does he get?— If we .me to apply that 
propD^ion in one year, it is double , 

30870. Your remedy to cures this evil is the Usurious Loans Act, which you say 
IS an absolute necessity? — My chief remedy would be that the State rnu'l come forward 

30871. But you suggest that there should be restriction of interest and the rate 
to be fixed s.houId be 6 per cent per arnum 9— Yes 

30872 Your moneylenders would not come forward at ihntiate if that were 
to be fixed as the rraximum rate ^ — They will, when the Government or the State fake 
it into their hands and relieve the agriculturists of their indebtedness. 

30873. They will offer to lend money at 6 per rent? —Even at less than that 

30874* Pending that period when the Government will take it over you suggest 
that the State should support the Central Banks? — My first remef y is that th^ State 
should come forward and earmark a big amount not ^ss than Rs 50,00,000 every year 
in the provincial budget, which should be distributed to the agriculturists who are in 
iDuigent circumstances, 

30875* Then again efforts shculd be mace to expand the credit societies also? — 
No, the Government should advance the lians direct to the agncultansts just as they 
do in the case of taccavt loans Before that my point is that a survey of the indebted- 
ness of the agriculturists should bo taken and the figure that would be required should 
be ascertained, 

30876, After taking an economic survey of indebtedness, you want Government 
to earn'ark Rs. 50, 00, too per year to be given direct to the agriculturists at not more 
than 6 per cent interest ?— Yes, because the agriculturist cannot realise more than 6 per 
cent interest from his cultivation 

30877. Where would the place of the co-opex’ative movement be jf Government 
were to give direct loans to the agriculturists according to your system ? — Credit 
societies cannot cope with the demand at present, I have suggested that remedy 
aiid ahef that the co-operative credit societies should take it into their own hands. 

30878. Do I understand you to mean that until Government carries on this 
^ystem of yours of earmarking Rs 50,00,000 and advancing it direct to the agricul- 
funsts you suggest there should be neither the moneylender nor the co-operative 
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societies in the rural economics of the country P — No, I do not say that. The 
Government could immediately come forward and help the agriculturists at this 
particuUr stage. 

'^0879. Talking about irngaiion, you say that the soil of Satpura is suspected 
to be porous and some chemical n ethod will have to be adopted to mase it hard. 
What IS It that you have in mind P I have raised this question because I may get 
the reply that tte soil of Satpura is porous Anticipating that reply I have already 
suggested that even if it be porous, some chemical means should be found out and it 
should be made impermeable 

loSSoi Speaking about general education you suggest that education is freej 
though a majority of the boys can very well afford to pay normal fees, which, if 
collected, can be used elsewhere Are you against free education ?— Certainly not. 

30881 Then what is the point of your suggestion ? You say if fees were to be 
collected they could be u«ed elsewhere ?— *8603036 the present pracface is that 
wherever Compulsory education IS started, the District Councils do not get these fees 
Some percentage should be reahtcd Parents of some boys are in a position to 
pay the fees but they too are exempted And besides, the school*gotng age is fixed 
at between 6 and 11 

30883 That is quite another point You are not wholly, 1 take it, in favour of 
free education f—I am m favour of free and compulsory education Bat the age 
limit should be exteoded to 15 

30883 That I say is quite a different point. If you are, as you say, in favour 
of free education you cannot levy fees ? Even if the father of the boy is well-to-doi 
you cannot levy a fee if you say you are m favour of free education P— Yes, 1 see 
the point but even so I am in favour of free education 

30884, You say thit there should be special facilities and concession rates for the 
transport of raw produce and fodder, Have you studied the ^present rates of the 
railways, whether they are earning or losirg P— No 

30885. You want a gererai Invi ering fcr all agricultural produce P— Yes, they 
extended this concession in the days of scarcity 

30886 You said this was a famine year for the cotton growers, you are a 
cotton grower, are all cotton growers famine-stricken P—^I cannot say from village to 
village but the majority of them ace 

30S87 Do you mean to say that cotton growing shows a deficit ? —Certainly. 

30888 Can you give me the figuies of the cost of production per acre of cotton 
and what price you have realised this year ? What is the present rate of cotton Is it 
Rs 100 a hhandi or Rs. 85?— Taking the standard of Rs 80 per ihandt of 28 maundp 
this year some fields could not yield more than 3 maunds or 3 maunds per acre. 

30889 The production was 3 maurds per acreP And how much was the cost 
including labour and everything else? You gave me the outturn and its cost P— No I 
did not give the cost I am taking some particular cases, and not cases in general. I 
think the cost is Rs 15, 

30890, You stated this was a year of famine for all cotton growers?— But I did 
not say cent per cent 

3o8gi Even taking the worst casite, sai^osing the average outturn was equivalent 
in rupees to say Rs aof— No, taking the value of 3 maunds it comes not to Rs. ao but 
to Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 i e, 28 maunds per khandt £eteh Rs 85 

3089a. Sir Gauge Ram t Rs 3 per maund of cotton ? — ^Yes 

30853 Sir Htnry hawincr • What is a maund ?— It is 28 lbs 

30894. Mr, Kamait You say that throughout the Berat, on an average, the cost 
of the cotton produced per acre would be about Rs, ao or «ven,Ies5 P— No, it would be 
Rs 10 to Rs. 15 

30895. What would be the cost of pg&duetion, cost of ploughing, labour etc P— I ' 
wd»8. fO to Rs. IS would bo the cost of ^toduction, this includes labour, weedwre 
expoesbs, etc. ^ 
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30896. Vott realise Rs, 10 as the value of the oattora and you think the loss has 
been Rs 5peracreP — lam not giving the average 6gare In some cases it vanes 
according to the fields and accurding to the situation. 

30897 If that IS thecas^ m the majority of cases there is no famine? — Yes. 

30898. Give me at leiist the worst case and the best case? — For a good crop 
this year. 4 acres will yield one khanit the value of which will be Rs So or Rs 85 

30899 What about the cost of labour?— This year the labour charges are very 
high and he will have to spend about Rs. 100. He cannot recover even what he has 
spent, 

30900 Then the man who realises Rs 83 has to spend Rs 100 ^ — Yes. 

30901. He IS therefore losing to the extent of Rs 15 ? — Yes 

30902, Sir Ganga Ram How much yield did you get last year from roseum 
cotton ? — For the last four or five years we have not hid good Crops, 

30903, I want to know how many maurds yon get per acre with roseum 
cotton ?— A bumper crop in a good year would yield one hhandt per acre, or 20 maunds 
per acre. 

30904. This year it has not been anything like that i — No, it has been 2, 3 or g* 

30905 Can you give any reason for that** — Has the seed detenorated ? — No, it 
IS due to the shortage of rainfall My request to the Commission is that efforts should 
be directed to the regulation of che rainfall which is most uncertain 

30906. God alone can do that? — If the rainfall could be regulated, very many 
difficulties would be removed yet 

50907. Yet you are aspiring to grow long staple cotton, which can be sown only 
in April ? — Our first need is to have a good crop with short cotton , after that we 
might aspire to the lo ig cotton 

(The witness withdrew ) 
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Mr. C. W. WILSON , M R C V S , I V S , Veterinary Adviser 
to Government, Central Provinces 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

QuESiwiN I — Research - (a) (u) The Imperial Labor'* to ry at Muktesar and the 
branch at Bareilly are our Research Institutions and are under the control of the 
Central Guvfrnnaent The Muktesar Institute was started for the purpose of the 
manufacture of sera and vaccines, particularly for anti rinderpest serum as the hill 
cattle in that locality were highly susceptible to that diseaie During the last twenty 
years it baa evoanded enormously md, ii) addition to an increase in the amount of 
sera turned out 3 edriy, research work has been conducted and inves igatioii into the 
commot) di ea=!es affecting equines and bovines in this country. Very valuable results 
ot their resLarcnes have been afforded by the vaiious workers there not only to the 
provincial departments iti India but to the profession generally throughouc the world. 
The laboratories weie extensively used by the investigators into foot and-meuth 
disease who were deputed by the Home Government when the seriousness of that 
disease was beginning to be realised by the British public The most up-to-date 
equipment for serum manufacture and research work has been introduced and judgirg 
by results It appears that the organisation of veterinary research works n the Muktesar 
Institution comparer favourably with similar institutions in other coun nes The 
administration seems to have suffered by reason of the short tenure of ofhee held by 
Directors ana research w irkers Alter a few years and even less they have usually 
obtained other appointments The system of direct appointment has been unpopular, 
and It is generally conceded by officers of the department that the administrative con- 
trol of the labontoi v should be placed under a ser-or i fficer having expenence of 
provincial work If a Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India were appointed 
then he would be the most suitable man for the post Such an arrangement would 
leave research workers free from outs' de duties ard would give them the advantages 
of direction in the investigation of disease of animals requiring immediate attention 
The Institution makes a profit bj sale of sera, vaccines, etc., and whatever surplus 
money stands to its credit should be spent on additional facilities for research work 
The position of the place IS suitable for the manufacture of sera and vaccines as t^e 
staff can work comfortably throughout the lear but it is not equally suitable for 
reseat cb work owing lo its elevation It is thought that a research institution would 
be more advantageously placed where general conditions are the same as those affecting 
the animalb under ubservation We caunot expect Muktesar to conduct invest’gation 
into all the ptoblems requiring solution, so it is expedient for provincial departments 
to have the means at their disposal for working out those problems affecting them 
particularly. 

(6) As no lesearch officers have been appointed in this Province, no particulars 
can be supplied. 

Question 15 — Veterinary - (o) The Veterinary Department was at one time 
controlled by the Dire'tor of Agriculture though ’t is now under separate expert 
management It should remain independent. 

( 4 ) (1) Veterinary dispensaries in the Central Provinces and Berar are divided 
into three clabSes, vte . — 

li) Provincial 
(a) Local Fund 
(3) Private, 

Class (i) dispensaries are maintained by provincial funds and are entirely under 
Government managetnenti Class (2) comprises dispensaries under Government 
supervision but maintaired partly by local funds and partly by Government, Class (3I 
institutions are maintained entirely at the cost of Court of Wards, Indian States and 
certain local bodies under their own management. The system of class (a) dispen- 
sar.es wuuW work mnch better if more interest were taken in these institutions bv 
Local Board members ^ 

(11) No. 

0 ii) Only jartially. Local Board members would probably take no interest in 
these dispensaries if they ceased to have if|iy hand, in the management of them. They 
ihoiild be encouraged to take interest m them, 

No 
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By stimulattQ|f propaganda and by giving demonstrations at cattle shows, fairs and 
markets The propaganda must be in the hands of professional men as they would be 
required to give practical demonstrations of operations in addition to lectures In 
rural tracts propaganda by means of cinema films and lantern would be advaritageous. 

f 11) Yes The services of peripatetic Veterinary Assistant Surgeons ate used 
largely by malguzars but not fully by the cultivator class to those tracts where cattle 
are of little value. It is the m st important branch of the department’s duties as the 
touring Assistant Surgeons are brought into close association with the ryots 

(d) The religious scruples of the Hindus in so far as they affect cattle are subtle 
and intiraite and so closely interwoven with the hime life of the people professing this 
religion that it would be well nigh impossible to introduce any form of legislation of the 
nature of a ** Diseases of Animals Act” providing measures for trie aest^uction of the sick 
cattle, segregntioo, and con rol over movements of cattle as obtain in other countries 
Existing conditions can best be improved by education Amma] hygiene might be in* 
eluded among 3 ‘ subjects taught in elementary schools 

(e) In bad yeirs the demand for serum is very heavy and sometimes difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantity 13 felt Considering the erormous demand for anti -rinder- 
pest sera m at times and the difficulties in tiansport, it is surprising how efficiently 
Provinces are served T he railways might grant special facilities for this commodity. 

'</) Obstacles are inainly religious scruples Suspicion as to the nature and process 
of manufacture of sera and \accires remains No fees are charged for any work done in 
connection with agncultural cattle 

(^) Yes. 

fi) For many years in my Annual Reports to Government on the work of the 
department, the necessity for the setting up of a Provincial Veterinary Research Institu- 
tiou has been stressed The scheme is at present under the consuleration of Govern- 
ment 

[h) 6y reseaicb officers in the Province Research scholarships Could be awarded 
to young graduates by Goiernment These scholars when employed in provincial 
research institution!* would be competent to tram the graduates of Indian colleges 

(i) Yes. 

(1) Co-ordination of veterinary matters in the Provinces and States* 

(2) To deal with matters of a central natuie 

fs) To advise Government of India on export and import of cattle 

(4) To scrutimde programmes of research work at Muktesar and provincial research 
institutions and thus pirevent overlapping, 

(5) To relieve scientifio workers of administrative duties now interfering with their 
legitimate work. 


Oral Evidence* 

3 opo 3 . The Chatrifian t Mf Wilson, you are Veterinary Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces?— Yes 

30909 You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to put before us Do you wish to make, at this stage, any statement of a 
general nature?— Yes, I would like to say a few words The veterinary officer m 
charge of a 1 rovinCe should have complete Control of the veterinary Staff dealing with 
control of contagious diseases of animals, so that he can give effect to his policy in 
regard to these after obtaming the sanction of Government This means the abolition 
of dual control (District Board Control) in those Provinces where it now exists 
Apart from the mutual reporting cf contagious diseases Scheduled under the Glanders 
and Farcy Act there is little co ordination \n veterinary work of Provinces and Indian 
States. It does not seem judicious for this department to be isolated because it 
happens to be a Tran sferrea subject in a self-governing Province. The wOrkof the 
Provincial Governments in the control of contagious diseases of animats should be 
co-OFdrnated by a central head with the Government of India. He would be the Veteri- 
nary Adviser to the Government of India This officer would visit the Provinces and 
advise as to the improvement and co-ordmatioct of work fur the benefit of the Prov nee 
and for the good of India as a whole. Without systematic and sustained effort, con- 
tagions diseases of animals m India can never be brought under control* 

Mr. C. W* Wils^. 

Q2 




Mr. C. W. WILSON , M R.C.V.S , I V S,, V«tertaary Adviser 
to Government, Central Provinces 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 


QUESiiON I — Rescarch - («) (ii) The Imperial Laboratory at Muktesar and the 
branch ac Bareilly are our Research Institutions and are under the control of the 
Central Government The Muktesar Institute was started for the purpose of the 
manufacture of sera and vaccines, pasticularly for anti^rinderpest serum as the hill 
cattle in that locality were highly susceptible to that disease. During the last twenty 
years It has exoanded enormously and, in addition to an increase in th a amount of 
sera turned out yearly, research work has been conducted and inves igatioii into the 
common di eaves affecting equmes and bovines in this country. Very valuable results 
ot their researcnes have been afforded by the various workers there not only to the 
provincial departments iti India hut to the profession generally throughout the world. 
The laboratories were extensively used the investigators into foot and-meuth 
disease who were rieputea by the Home Government when the seriousness of that 
d'sease was beginning to berealined by the British public The most up-to-date 
equipment for serum manafacture and research work has been introduced and judgirg 
by results it appeirs that the organisation of veterinary research work in the Muktesar 
Institution compdre-. favourably with Similar institutions in other coun nes The 
adminiBttation ^eems to have suffered by reason of the short tenure, of office held by 
Directors and research w 'rkefs. Alter a few years and even less they have usually 
obtained Other appointments The system of direct appointment has been unpoj^ular, 
and It IS generally conceded by officers of the department that the administratwe con* 
trol uf the labontoiv should be placed under a sep'or officer having experience of 
provincial work If a Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India were appointed 
then he wontd be the most buifaole man for the post Such an arrangement would 
leave research workers free from outside duties and would give them the advantages 
of direction in the investigation of disease of animals requiring immediate attention 
The Ifistitubon makes a profit by sale of sera, vaccines, etc., and whatever surplus 
money stands to its credit should be spent on additional facilities, tor research work 
The position of the place is suitable for the manufacture of sera and vaccines as tlie 
Staff can work comfortably throughout the lear but it is not equally suitable tor 
reseaich work owing to its elevation. It is thought that a research institution would 
be more advantageously placed where general conditions are the same as those affecting 
the animals under observation We cannot expect Muktesar to conduct investigation 
into all the problems reqmnng solution, so it is expedient tor provmbial departments 
to have the means at their disposal for working out those problems affecting them 
particularly. 

(J) As no research officers have been appointed in this Province, no particulars 
can be supplied. 


Qiifstion 15 “Veterinary - (a) The Veterinary Department was at one time 
Controlled by the Direiitor of Agriculture though 't is now under separate expert 
managemeat It should remain independent. 

, (i) (i) Vetennaxy dispensaries in the Central Provinces and Berar are divided 

into three classes,, — 




Provincial 

fey |»rovinctal funds and are entirety undeir 
tm^gernen^ Oass (a) comprises dispensaries Under Governtment 
sap«rvi^4«r maiatotned partly by local funds and partly by Govern ‘ 
aft iflolmatoed entirely at the cost of Court of Wards, la 
oartain local bodies ttader their own mnagenoent. Tha -W tlsnen- 

aanes would work amch bettor if more iutereat Were k^tutiona by 

Local Board membert; j 

^ ^0 Only partially. 

«g^^nsaries if they ct^ U 

totals 


v take no interest in 
flis'llPTtoifiaffement of them. They 


|>e: 


w 
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By stimulating propaganda and by giving domonstrations at cattle shows, faifs and 
markets. The propaganda must U in the hands of professional men as they would be 
required to give practical demonstrations of operations in addition to lectures In 
rural tracts propaganda by means of cinema films and lantern would be advantageous. 

(ii) Yes. The services of peripatetic Veterinary Assistant Surgeons are used 
largely by malguxars but not fully by the cultivator class in those tracts where cattle 
are of little value It is the m st important branch of the department’s duties as the 
touring Assistant Surgeons are brought into close association with the ryots 

(d) The religious scruples of the Hindus in so far as they affect cattle are subtle 
and intimate and so closely inteiwoven with the hime life of the people professing this 
rehgiOn that it would be well nigh impossible to introduce any form of legislation of the 
nature ofa Diseases of Animals Act ” providing measures for tne destruction of the sick 
cattle, segregation, and con rol over movements of cattle as obtain in other countries 
Existing conditions can best be improved by education. Animal hygiene might be in- 
cluded amongst subjects taught in elementary schools 

(e) In bad years the demand for serum is very heavy and sometimes difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantity is felt Considering the enormous demand for anti-nnder- 
peat serum at times and the difficulties in transport, it is surprising how efficiently 
Provinces are served The railways might grant special facilities for this commodity. 

\f) Obstacles are mainly religious scruples. Suspicion as to the nature and process 
of manufacture of sera and vaccines remains. No fees are charged for any worfe done in 
connection with agricultural cattle 

(?) Y«s. 

(i) IP^or many years in my Annual Reports to Government on the work of the 
li^'hrtiiieDf, the necessity for the setting up of a Provincial Veterinary Research Institu- 
tion has been stressed The scheme is at present under the consideration of Govern- 
ment 

(^) By research officers in the Province Research scholarships could be awarded 
to young graduates by Government These scholars when employed in provincial 
research institutions would be competent to tram the graduates of Indian colleges 

(i) Yes. 

(1) Co-ordination of veterinary matters in the Provinces and States. 

(2) To deal with matters of a central nature 

(3) To advise Government of India on export and import of cattle. 

{4) To scgati^i^ programmes of research work at Muktesar and provincial research 
institutiona and t^Kptevent overlapping, 

, (5) To relieve iScientifio workers of administrative duties now interfering with their 
legitimate work. 


Evidence. 

30po8.r ThsChatfmani Mt, Wtisonj )ou are Veterinary Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of the Central Province P — Yes. 

' 30909 You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to put before us Do you wish to make, at this stage, any statement of a 
general nature ?*— Yes, I would hke to say a few words. The veterinary officer in 
charge of a Province should have complete control of the veterinary staff dealing with 
control of contagious diseases of animals, so that he can give effect to his policy in 
regard to these after obtaining the sanction of Government This means the aboUtion 
of;duaI control (District Board Control) in those Provinces where it now exists. 
Apart from the mutual reporting ef contagious diseases scheduled under the Glandets 
and Farcy Act there is little co-ordination in veterinary work of Provinces and Indian 
l^teS. It does not seem judicious for this department to be isolated becshse it 
happens to be a Transferred subject in a self-governing Province. ' Th 4 wiiifctif tffe 
XSov^Bruments m the control of contagious diseases of sbotdid be 

t ^Oentiral head with the Government of Indite 2 ’ms#®ttttfitetheVeteri- 
js^ovaiihment of India. Provinces and 

. _ benefit of the Prov nee 

and forthagdodo^fjliaiasawh^fe. Wifhwst systematic and sustained effort, con- 
tagious diseases of animals hi Iddfer can nerer be brought under control. 

Mr. G. W* Wils^. 

Q2 
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Mr. C. W. WILSON , M R C V S . I V S , Veterinary Adviser 
to Government, Central Provinces 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

QucsiioN I — RrsEARcH - (fl) (ji) The Imperial Labor'*tory at Mubtesar and the 
branch at Bareilly are our Research Institutions and are under the control of the 
Central Guvcrnnient Ihe Muktesar Institute was started for the purpose of the 
manufacture of i^era and vaccines, pasticularly for anti->nnderpest serum as the hill 
cattle in that locality were highly susceptible to that disease During the last twenty 
years tt ban exoanded enormously and, in addition to an increase in the amount of 
scri turned out yearly^ research work has been conducted and inves igation into the 
common di ca«esa 7 ecttng equines and bovines in this country* Very valuable results 
ot their researcnes have been afforded by the various workers there not only to the 
provincial departments in India but to the profession generally throughouc the world. 
The laboi atones were extensively used ^ the investigators into foot*and«mcQth 
disea<ie who were deputeo by the Home Government when the seriousness of that 
disease was beginning to berealij>ed by the British public The most up to-date 
equipment for serum manufacture and research work has been introduced and jqdgirg 
by results it appears that the organisation of veterinary research work in the Muktesar 
Institution comparer favourably with similar institutions in other coun nes The 
adniinisiration ^leems to have suffered by reason of the short tenure, of office held by 
Directors ana research w irkers. After a few years and even less they have usually 
obtained other appointments The system of direct appointment has teen unpopular, 
and It IS generally conceded by officers of the department that the administrative con- 
t'ol of the Hboratofv should be placed under a sermr t.fficer having experience of 
provincial work If a Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India were appointed 
then he would be the most suitable man for the post Such an arrangement would 
leave research workers free from outside duties ard would give them the advantages 
of direction in the investigation of disease of animals requiring immediate attention 
The Institution makes a profit by sale of sera, vaccines, etc., and whatever surplus 
money stands to its credit should be spent on additional facilities, for research woi^ 
The position of the place IS suitable for the manofactyre of sera and vaccines as tHe 
Staff can work comfortabl} thioughout the jear but it is not equally suitable for 
reseaich work owing to its elevation It is thought that a research institution would 
be more advantageoa^ily placed where general conditions are the same as those affecting 
the animalb under observation We cannot expect Muktesar to conduct invesbgation 
into all the problems requiring solution, so it is expedient for provincial departments 
to have the means at their disposal for working out those problems af^cting them 
particularly. 

(i) As no research officers have been appointed in this Province, no particulars 
can be bupplied 

QuFSTroN 15 — Vetbrinaby - (o) The Veterinary Department was at one time 
Controlled by the Dire<*tor of Agriculture though U is now under separate expert 
management It should remain independent 

{h) (i) Veterinary dispensaries m the Central Provinces and Berar are divided 
into three cla:>se% — • 

fi) Provincial 
fs^ LooslFnttd 
kjl Pnvate. 

Class (1) diapensanea are maintained by provincial funds and are entirely under 
GoVarnmant managenient. Qass (a) comprises dispensaries under Government 
superviHiott but matntaired partly by local funds and partly by Government Class fe) 
institutions ate maintained entirely at the cost of Court of Wards, Indian States and 
certain local bodies under their own management The system of clasi (2) dlspen- 
sar.es would work much better if more interest were taken lU these institutions by 
Local Board members, 

<n) No. 

^0 Only partially, I,ocal Board mmubers woaM probably take no interest in 
these dispensaries if they ceased to b<md in the management of them. They 

ttpP te eacouraged to take interest inHW 

w. VMWMI. 
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By shmulatiog propaganda and by giv’ing demonstrations at cattle shows, fairs and 
markets. The propaganda must be in the hands of professional men as they would be 
required to give practical demonstrations of operations in addition to lectuies In 
rural tracts propaganda by means of cinema films and lantern would be advatitageous, 

(ii) Yes The services of peripatetic Veterinary Assistant Surgeons are used 
largely by malguzars but not fully by the cultivator class in those tracts where cattle 
are of little value. It is the m st important branch of the department’s duties as the 
tounng Assistant Surgeons are brought into cloae association with the ryots 

(d) The religious scruples of the Hindus in so far as they affect cattle are subtle 
and intimate and so closely interwoven with the hime life of the people professing this 
religion that it would be well tugh impossible to introduce any form of legislation of the 
nature of a »* Diseases of Animals Act ” providing measures for tne destruction of the sick 
cattle, segregation, and con rol over movements of cattle as obtain in other countries 
Existing conditions can best be improved by education AniiUdl hygiene might be in- 
cluded amongst subjects taught in elementary schools 

(0) In bad years the demand for serum is very heavy and sometimes difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantity is felt Considering the erormous demand for anti-rinder- 
pest Seram at limes and the difficulties m tiansport, it is surprising how efSciently 
Provinces are served. The railways might grant special facilities for this commodity. 

Obstacles are mainly religious scruples Suspicion as to the nature and process 
of manufacture of sera and vaccines remains. No fees are charged for any work done in 
connection with agncultural cattle. 

Yes. 

( 1 ) For many years in my Annual Reports to Government on the work of the 
department, the necessity for the setting up of a Provincial Veterinary Research Institu- 
tion has been stressed Ihe scheme is at present under the consideration of Govern- 
ment 

^h) 6y research officers in the Province Research scholarships could be awarded 
to young graduates by Government These scholars when employed in provincial 
research institutions would be competent to tram the graduates of Indian colleges, 

(t) Yes. 

(1) Co-ordination of veterinary matters in the Provinces and States. 

(2} To deal with matters of a central natme. 

13) To advise Government of India on export and import of Cattle 

(4) To scmtiqise programmes of research work at Muktesar and provincial research 
institutions and flNis lirevent overlapping, 

^ (S) To relieve iBcientific workers of administrative duties now interfering with their 
legitimate work. 


Oral Evidence. ■ - 

30908. The Chatman Mr. Wilson* you are Veterinary Adviser to ihe Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces P— Yes 

You ha\e provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to put before us Do you wish to make, at this stage, any statement of a 
general nature?— Yes, I would like to say a few words The veterinary officer in 
charge of a rtovmCe should have complete control of the veterinary staff dealing with 
control of contagious diseases of animals, so that he can give effect to hts policy m 
regard to these after obtaining the sanction of Government This means the aboUtion 
of dual control {District Beard Control) in those Provinces where it now exists 
Apart from the mutual reporting cf contagious diseases scheduled under the Glanders 
and Faicy Act there is little co-ordination in veterinary work of Provinces and Indian 
States, It does not seem judicious for this department to be isolated because it 
happens to be a Ttansferreu subject in a self-governing Province. The work of the 
'provincial Governments in the control of contagious diseases of aninfials should be 
^oeitefttalby a Central head with the Government of India, He Wotdd he theVeten- 
eaafJ^Adi^serio ihe Government of India, -Thjs officer would Visit the Provinces and 
advirt as ta#» fenprovoment andco-ordmation of work fiarthe benefit of the Prov nee 
End for the good of India as a whole Without systematic and sustained effort, con- 
tagious diseases of animals in India can never be brought under co&trol. 

Mil. G. W. WlLSfiN. 

Q2 
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Before jou proceet) further, I would like to clear up one or two points. 
Vou say that you should have complete control over the veterinary officers in the 
Province? -Yes. 

aogii. You suggest that the vetetinary officers wcrling under Ic cal authorities 
should cease to be .under them You refer to the Veterinary Assistants under the 
Local Boards P— They should be controlled by the provincial officers and the District 
Boards should have a part in the management of the dispensaries 

30912* Would that involve any change in the present system?— Not in this 
Province^ but in some Provinces it might. 

30913* Will you continue your remarks ?— With regard to educationi at a Con* 
fereiice ot Veterinary Officers in 1923 it was resolved that a Board of Veteiinary 
Studies should be constituted. 1 his Beard uould be authorised to make modifications 
and additions to the course from lime to time in consideration of the needs of the 
several Provinces. J consider the constitui ion of this Board of V'eteiinary Studies an 
urgent matter In Chapter XV, paragraph i34> page 49 of the Memorandum on Rural 
Condthons und Agrteullural Development the statement legarcing a research institute 
being under the consideration of C overnment is somewhat misleading. Very limited 
atcommodation only is provided for this department in the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Nagpur A separate Veterinary Research Institute is requited with wards 
for animals under observation. The close connection between the problems of public 
health and those of the Veterinary Depanmeitis inclined to be overlooked Jn my 
opinion the public health and Veterinary research laboratories should be housed in the 
same building. 1 think the problems connected with human tuberculosis, for example, 
would stand a better chance of solution were the medical and veterinary research 
officers working hand in hand Although the Agricolttue and Veterinary Departments <■ 
are under separate direction they have alviays worked together amicably A Veteri- 
nary Inspector’s services are lent for the bitter rontiol of cattle diseases occurring in 
the Nagpur College and Tebnkberi falrms and this mao also lectures to the Agricul- 
tural College students on Veterinary subjects and gives practical demonstrations in 
Veterinary hrst aid. The Veterinary Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Nagpur 
Veterinary Hospital also delivers lectures to the students 1 he Government agrtcul- 
iural farms where cattle breeding is conducted are regularly inspected by gazetted and 
subordinate officers of the department and timely assistance is given by them whenever 
their services aie requited. The etealfsation of scrub bulls must have a beneficent 
effect and considerably facilitate the success of cattle-breeding operations, 

30914, ^ Would you give os an account of your own training and past posts in 
India?— Originally I was posted to Hissar farm in the Punjab and after being there a 
few weeks I was put in control of the Hissar farm and in the second year of my service 
1 officiated for one year as Superintendent of that farm After that, I was transferred 
to the United Provinces where cattle breeding was under the control of the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department in addition to hoise-breeding operations After eight years* service in 
the United Provinces, 1 was transferred to the Central Provinces where cattle breeding 
IS carried out by a special branch of the Agricultntal Department. 

30ftiS. Where were you named, 5 ^— In England, ^t the Vetennary^ College^ 

London 


aihortly, an account ol yotir staff here? 
I on ate to Government and head of the Seiviceinthis Province, 

^ave you any deputies N .- 1 am theVetermery Adviser and also Superintendent of the 
Pepartmejtt. 1 have a second Superintendent who is an Impenal Service Officer and 

former war service and service lA vat^caiejcoloniea. 
In addition to that I Iwewx Deputy Superintendents, Iiimai|ow»diaj»inapi^i(^bttt 
J have only i6 now, My cadre of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons is ^45^ the 
present time only 429 are actually working 


3491 y These aie the officers who work in the'dispensines under the District 
BosidSiare they ?*-Yea, In the iRupeutuiries and also on penn^etic duties 

m of IKhese men ?— We are m g way 
e^dependent entirely upon recruits 
luary College for training thg^ 


»e. 


3991?* What do you 
tly situated in this 
^ Province itselL we hsveno' 



M w« have not got the b«»t type of men in the Province 
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*10919* CouM you Cfiirry a Veterinar7 College hi this Province at this stage of 
development ? — Yes. 

30920. So that the teaching yoa are giving in connection with the Agricultural 
College IS the veterinary teaching which students require for their agricultural degree? 
—Exactly 

30931 Have you premises or laboratories at your disposal P— Only a few rooms in 

the Agricultural Research Institute. 

30932. Do they meet your requirements?— No. 

30923 Are they too small ?— Yes There is no accommodation for experimental 
work. It IS impossible to have any wards for animals inside the Research Institute 

30924, Have you any compound whe'e cases can stand? — Not attached to the 
Research Laboratory 

30925 You have got a dispensary m Nagpur, I take it ?— Yes 

30926. Do yon suggest that there should be animal wards attached to the research 
section m addition to the compound attached to the local dispensary ?~ Yes. 

30927. You do not suggest merging the local dispensary with the Research 
Institute? — No 

30928. T|)at could not be done 5* — That could not be done We are not allowed 
to take and retain in the dispensaries animals suffering from contagious diseases 

30939 You have seen in the matter of animal husbandry and the improvement of 
^breeds both the system where an officer of the Veterinary Service is charged with the 
duty of administering the work and the system where the AgriculturaJ Department 
undertakes the responsibhty Winch do you prefer ?— Judging by results, I should 
prefer the Cml Veterinary Department to the Agricultural Department 

30930 You p.efer the Veterinary Department to be in charge of animal 
husbandry generally? Is that your idea? — Ye**, on principle. 

30931. What about practice, which after all is the important thing?— I do not 
think It would be practicable in a Province like this, 

30933. Then you would leave things as they are in a Province like this ?— 
Yes 


30933 Do you distinguish between the conditions in this Province and conditions 
in the Punjab P — Yes 

30934 Wouldyou tell us how they differ? -In the Punjab an entirely different 

animal is required The fields are small m this Province and smaller tynes of animals 
are required than in the Punjab * ^ 

3093s I understand the problems are quite different, but I d«j not see why the 
difference should apply in this matter of a decision as to whether the Agricultural 
De^rtment or the Veterinary Department should take charge of animal husbandry P— 
I think in a sense it is enilrely due to luck I think they have had particularly good 
men m the Punjab, who were able to fake this work up, It is not a job that every- 
body can take up There are veterinary men who seem to be specially useful at this 


30936 What you mean is that you wc uld not like to disturb the 
meats in this Province?— Not in th*s Province 


existing arrange- 


30937 I nrderstand that you attach great importance to the public healtn aspect 
of the veterinary work Do you think it is likely to he a field of growing imbW* 
aaceP— Yes, Ithink so. a fw v 


> 3093^ Do you think that future research is likely to show a consideybble number 
of abated in common between man and animals ?— KdPso touch that as that 

the present diseases which are recognised need a tfemetidonk’alnShnt of trOrk, 

^ C W. VTitaoN. 


t 
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300*^9* mean diseases like tuberculosis, parasitic diseases, intestinal parasites 
and the like ?— Yes, 

30040. On the whole lon appear to be satisfied with the services rendered the 
Mnktesar Institute ?— Yes. I am quite satisfied 

30041. You do not complain seriously of the delay in obtaining the serum?— 
No. 


30042 Considering the magnitude of their task, do you think they discharged it 
satisfactorily P— Excellently. 

30043. You would not suggest making serum in provincial institutes at this 
stage ?— 'Not at this stage, so far as this Province is concerned 

30944, It Is very expensive to prepare ?— Yes. 

30943. Is there much demand for preventive inoculation against rinderpest in this 
Province? — Yes, a tremendous demand. 

30946. That IS all for the simple and not for the simultaneous method? — Yes, 
The seruni'alone method is the one used in this Province. 

31^47. That, of course, gives a very short period of immunity ?— Yes. 

30948. Is It the question of expense that prevents you from recommending the 
simultaneous method for general purposes, or difficulties of af’minisip^ng it? — Indi- 
rectly it means a tremendous increase of staff to carry out the simultaneous 
method. 

30949. Have you attempted the simultaneous method here?— Not at all, 

30950. You think that it is a sound policy P— Yes. 

30951. You are considering the advisability of such a step ?— Yes. In fact the 
matter is before the Local Government. 


3O0*;2 YOU nave to asit tne i ocat bovernment whether they are prepared to 
change the present method to the simultaneous method ?— I should always do so. 

30953 Have you any ideas on the improvement of the cattle breeds in the Prov- 

ince which you would care to lay before the Commission ? Is it a problem to which 
you have applied your mind? -Being a subject taken up entirely by the Avricultnral 
Oepartmeut, I would prefer not to make any statement regarding it * 

30954 You would probably agree that the condition of many of the cattle that 
one sees on the roads here is deplorable?- That must be so, there is no means of 
getting rid of it« 

30955. I understand that there is close and intimate touch between vaum a . 

30956. How a« these officers who are working lu the dispensaries under Bistncf 

Areyousa.s6ed with the ^manner^^ t^h'ic^t; 

30057* Are jou tasponsible for inspection P— Yes, 

30958. What is the pay of your inspecting staff ?— A Veterinary Assistant 

"'O'-th, a.d afu^ taatT^i-K 

vatoS1Sotl®«Xc%S-Zrr.&I“^^^ calt.- 

30 60 Str y antes UfaeiCsnna , Ip reply to the Chairman, yOu gave a statement 
le provincial sanctioned slrcmiriii-s, Jrcm sew that tJMt 


of the provincial sanctioned sin 
eatahlishmenl for the 
you have been m P—H' 

f ’ fi^fM 

H».aw, 


sesy that tJMt was a fairly generous 

9 ^ .conJ^wed with other Provmcls wfoch 

m 
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3(^6i It does not come up what you consider your provincial requirements P— 
No; not at all 

309621 And you work both systems , you have got itinerant Assistant Surgeons and 
fixed Assistant Surgeons in charge ot dispensaries What is the proportion of officers 
employed on each of these sides 9 *— Roughly, 33 per cent are itinerant men and 66 oer 
cent are stationary 

30963 Do you approve of that proportion? —I do not entirely approve of it, but 
it IS a matter of expediency , one must have a man in the dispensary, whereas it is not 
absolutely essential that you should have a touring man. 

30964. Have you formed any idea in your own mmd what establishment would be 
suitable for this Province? Have you thought out a scheme? — I have sent a scheme 
up to Government for the p^ovincialisation of the department 

3096*. What about Impeiial officers in the way of Deputy Superintendents You 
would not increase them much, I suppose? — I should have to ask for a large increase of 
Imperial officers, certainly one for each Division 

30966. That would be S P — Yes, of course, if simultaneous inoculation has to 
he earned out, there would have to be officers on special duty, and also in connection 
with the possible Research Institute 

30967 What IS your idea about the ultimate expansion of the Vet'-nnary Assist* 
ant’s sphere of activities? What area would you take as the minimum average area 
which he should work ? — I think there should be room for at least two in each tahsil 

30963. One stationary ard the other itinerant ?— Yes 

309^. Have you seen the report of the Burma Agricultural Com nittee, which 
sat 18 months ago, m which a considerable expansion of the Veterinary S rvic^s was 
put forward ?- I am afraid I have not 

30970. You might Write for a cooy ? — Yes 4 

339/1 Is the incidenc e of cattle disease pretty heavy tn this Province?— It is 
in some yenrs 

30972 Is it rinderpest . Yes, 

30973 Hue there been many outstanding epidemics in recent rears ?— There 
wns a fairly bad epidemic last year 

30974 Were the figures of moitalily very high P— The mortality its comparatively 
small even from rinderpest I should put .t at about 50 per cent mortality T he 
cattle of this Provu ce seem to have a tremendous natural immunity 

30975. You have a good deal of trouble from your borders ?— That is one of our 
chief difficulties 

30976 So that a large amount of your itinerating Veterinary Assistants’ work 
IS veterinary policing?—! do not believe they do very much in that way, 

3097/ You are rather badly situated, neht in the midst of Indian States P— Yea 
Coe could clear a district practically of rinderpest, but a few weeks after you get 
herds of animals coming through from some other places and spreading it all round 

30978. Do you think there is much rinderpest amongst your jun -ly animals ?— 

^ I think It is quite possible ^ 

30979* It is a potential source of infection P— Yes 

30980 You suggest the settingup of a Provincial Veterinary Research In. 
stitute P~Yes 

30981 Do you think of linking it up with the Public Health Institute a— It is to 
be built , the scheme has been put through, but unfortunately somethihg has Iield 
it up 

30982 Would you place the building of the Veterinary Research tcititute 
along side the Public Health Institute P— Yes, 

** 30^. You think It IS better linked up with the Pqbhe^illeattlli lasthtite than with 
th9 AgncuUaial CoUege?-«Yes. 1 4 ) 1 - 
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30984. Because you are working on similar sorts of subjects ?— Yes 

30988*^ Pro/ Ganguhe Besides rinderpest what are the chief cattle diseases 
in the Province ?— Anthrax, haemorrhagic sept’cemia, blackquarter, and the rarious 
forms ol piroplasRiosis. 

30986 You have no foot-and-mouth disease ? — Yes* we have 

30987. Is it in a very bad form ? — No, it is usually of a very mild type, 

30988 vVhat about non contagious diseases They are treated in the ordinary 
nay at vctfnnary dispensaries and also by the men who go out on tour. 

309S9 ^re you satisiied with your reporting agency 9 Can you tell us how an 
outbreak is leported ?— 1 am not at all satisfied with it The report is usually furnished 
by the who is a very bard worked oificiol, and he probably has control of 
several villages , by the time his report reaches uv, considerable delay has usually 
occurred A system has been introduced of providing post cards for the reporting, 
and it certainly seems to be a very good system, it has improved ri'porting tremeu* 
dously. 

30990. What time dees it take for a case to be reported P> >I should think the 
avenge time is 10 days 

309^1. That difficulty can perhaps be remedied by having more reporting officers 
in the country 9—1 think so 

•,099a You have a laboratory staff here, what are their qualifications 9 — ^The 
laboratory i»taff attached at Nagpur is one Deputy Superintendent, he has the ordi- 
nary qualifications of the veterinary college^graduate in India He is a graduate of a 
veterinary college in India, and in addition to that he has -taken a few months' 
course at the Muktesar laboratory 

30993, They*ho the routine work and the diagnosis of disease?— They can 
diagnose diseases from films submitted to them 

30994. If you bad bad a well-equipped veterinary laboratory, what particular 
item of re'earch would you have undertaken 9 — Piroplasmosis is the most important 
at the present time 

30995 You have given three interesting tables in your report, and yon pr^ace 

your remarks by saying that ignorance, apathy and, where the cow is concerned, 
religious prejudice have been the main stumbling blocks to the diffusion of vetennary 
knowledge, and yet, I find there is a great deal of improvement For instance, with 
regal d to your inocolatton work, from 1901 to 1905 you had only 1,428 cases, for the 
period 1930-25 the number is 19,757. shows that a good deal can be achieved by 

propaganda?- Undoubtedly 

30996 Then, would you lay the whole blame at the door of the people’s ignorance, 
apathy and so on ?— I think it is the mam cause 

30997. Judging from the figures that you have given us, the number of your 
inoculation case^ the cases treated in dispensaries, and aUo the number of castrations 
it seems to me that it only indicates that a great deal could be achieved m spite cf 
Ignorance, apathy and religions prejudice to nrake the Veterinary Service popular P— 

I think that refers particularly to inoculation, not to treatment* 

30998. The number of treated iSases has also increased From 29,000 cases 
in 1900 1^4 Has increased to 439,000 in 1920 25 , that is a decided improvement? 
—Yes. 

30999. Yon state here that you have a scheme for providing a Research Institute 
in Nagpur , could you suj^ty the Commission with the details of the scheme 
you presented to Government ?— Certainly, I will 

31000. Is there any private vetennary practitioner here ?— No 

3toot. Do you notice any periodicity in the outbreaks of rinderpest ?— Yes. 

, 3if<0l« Do you find that the monsooft or other conditions have any soecial effect P 

not come at any particular time of the year , it seems to come m weaves 
ev«i^ fbeyeara} 1 do not think the climate or the weather has anything to dp with it, 
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3ioo3« How do you treat (out*and*mouth diiease cases in your laboratory 
They are treated only in dispensaries and not in the laboratorv. One of the chief 
duties of the Assistant Surgeons xs the treatment of these cases 

31004 How are they treated P According to Col. Walker's method?— If you 
mean the svbcut aneous injection of iodine, we have tried it, but it is not a good 
method The ordinary method is to wash out the mouth with some material and 
disinfect the feet 

31005 Is there really a demand for veterinary education here?— ’Yes At the 
present time, I have had roughly do applications for six or seven scholarships which 
are given to students of the Bombay College 

31005 Do you give lectures to the students IB the Agricultural College P— I do 
not. 

31007 Who does that P — The Veterinary Inspector, who is lent to the Agricul- 
tural Department and also the Veterinary Assistant who is m charge of the dispensary 

31008 W bat are their qualifications ?— They have the qualification of graduate 

of an Indian veterinary college ^ 

31009. Mr* Calveri I think you informed the Chairman that the success of the 
Hissar Cattle Farm was largely due to there being good men in charge Yes 

31010 Do you think the opportunity afforded in the Punjab has attracted good 
men there oi do you think it is merely luck that we have had gooa men there ?— I do 
^lot think it can be due to the opportunities because I know of very few men who 
have been transferred to the Punjab at their own request from any other Province, 

I think roost of the men there have been posted right away to the Punjab on appoint- 
ment , I think possibly a g''od deal is due to the met that their work is appreciated 
more in the Punjab than m other Provinces. 

- 3Jtoii* That stimulates then to gi eater activity ?— A great opportunity like 
Hissar makes men more keen. 

31 012 Is there m the Civil Veterinary Department any lack of good men to 
take over cattle-breeding F— No, I du not think so , 1 think there are plenty of them 
who would be willing to do it 

31013 Sir Henry Lawrence \ Are there many pnjraj^oles in the Central Prov- 
inces ?— I do not know them by that name. Oo you mean places where uld and 
decrepit animals are kept ^ 

31014 Yes. What do you call them P — They are called gowrakshans There 
is one in Nagpur, 

31015. Do they ask for the advice of officers of your department ?.-.Ho. 

31016. You have no relations with them at alt ?*— None whatever. 

31017. Do you think it would be possible to do anything to improve the lot of 
cattle by getting into tcuch with them F— I do not think so, because I do not think 
that class ql cattle could be improved | they are very old decrepit cattle 

310181 HaVe you ever visited any ptnjrapeiee ?— No. 

There is a big field of work opening for that in Bombay 

Str S'. J/, C^tfnaofs Theie is only one in this Province ) it is at Nagpur 

31QI 9. Str Henry Lawrence . Do you get your reciuits from the Veterinary College 
in Bombay P— -Yes 

31020 Entirely F— No. We get men for this Province from Bombay, they 
are Sent there With Government stipends and scholarships, 

31021. Prom where else do you recruit P — From Madras, the Punjab and Bengal 

3102a. Can you say whether yoU find one class of recruit better than another ?— 
1 Can certainly lay that the men of the Punjab are not so good for work in this 
Province ns the men from] Madras. 

31023. Do you find that the Madras Institution turns out the best men P — For 
this Province, undoubtedly 

31024 How do they compare with the men turned out from Bombay ?— -They 
ftre heater j the knowledge of EngBsh a| the Madras men is so much better 
and their education is so much Snperior.* 
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31025 Then whj do you not send your stipendiaries to Madras rather than to 
Bombay ?— Because the Manras course IS not considered quite so suitable for them, 
their knowledge of English w oii!d not pet haps be good enough for them to taT>e the 
Madras course , besides, Ma’ras they insist on the Matriculation as the entrance 
quatihcution 

31026 If you insisted on that standard you would not be able to get recruits ?— 
I can now, but dunng the last few years I should not have been able to get them 

31027 I see from jour note that you ate making verj good progress in sterilis- 
ing un6t buBs?— Yes 

310^8 Do you thiob that will have an appreicable effect on the improvement 
of stock in time ^--1 think it must, 

310 <9 Bo jou expenerce difficulty owing to religious scruples in the matter f— 
Not wi'h ri-i; ird to castration , the only difficulty we have to deal with is that certain 
caste-., encii as tb f/o/jaw, h i\ e been so accustomed to carry out that work that 
possiblj they might give a littllf trouble and try to prevent our men doing it 

3 1030 Because of the loss of their employirent Yes, I do not quite know what 
the sysjtem ih but I suppose *hej were given hides in return for what they did. 

31031. Sir Thomas MxldUloa I think you expressed the view that on the 
whole the veterinary man had been more successful m the management of cattle 
breeding enterprises in India than the agriculturist , is that your opinion — Only in one 
particular Province, the unjab , I was not speaking generally 

31032 You would agree, I thmk, that the actual training of the veternary 
student do s not give him much instruction in the management of healthy animals?— 
biOt the avrrage student trained in Ind'a 

31033. Or the average student trained in England ?— He certainly has to study 
a good deal of hygiene and animal breeding and matters connected with it. 

31034 One does not see many cattle at the Royal Veterinary College, for 
example 9 — \o, being in London, I do not think, One could reasonably expect it ^ 

31031; Do you fand them in any other veterinary college?— I do not think 
they would be found m any veterinary college. 

310^6 The point IS that if a vetermarj officer is training for this type of W6rk 
he must be anprenticed somewhere after his veterinary training, either on a farm 
m this country or on a farm in some other country where cattle-breeding is a 
business ?— In the ordinary way a student at i tome goes out to see practice during 
the vacation time, and on those occusicns he comes very closely into touch with the 
work at breeoiag farms 

31037 11 may be a good district or a bad one ?— Yes, that may be so it depends 

entirely on whether he goes in for country or town practice, 

31038, Would you net agree that if there was any idea of utilising veterinary 
graduates for such posts, they ought to have a period of apprenticeship under a 
capable manager in this country?— I think that would be absolutely necessary 

3TC^9 Does the absence of a veterinary college place you at any disadvantage 
in your own department m recroitmg the men you want? You have a choice Sf 
recruiting from all the colleges in India?— Yes 

31040. If you find Madras men the be>t foi your purpose you can go to Madras, 

or yen can go to Bombay a you prefer Bombay men?— Bat wfe cannot depend on the 

supply being sufficient. 

3 *^ 4 ^* Does it mean that these local colleges, Madras and Bombay, select the 
best men for their own Province and let you have the balance ?— Undoubtedly. 

3104a la that what happens Yes 

■*r I 

getovef that by sending them a larger number Of scholarsf 
3 fOtt seren sthoiars ?-^Yes ' * 
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31044 Could you not overcome your difficult) by sending a larger number of 
scholars from the Province Well, it could be done, but it la a matter of increased 
expenditure 

31045. It would be very much less ex|.eiis]ve than setting op a veterinary 
College to tram the comparatn ely small rumbor of men you require Yes, but there 
are other circunstances which priive that we ought not to have to depend on outside 
Provinces, because as a rule men in a particuhr Province are not very fond of going 
out o{ that Province for training 

31046 Do you not think It dt es them a lot of good to go out of the Province 
for trainirg? — I think it would, but they do not seem to like it 

31047 What does it acually cost to mimunsc animals against rinderpest in such 
a district as Cbhatti'garb, for example ® — The cost of the serum is 6 annas per dose , 
it would not cost very much more , It would only mean the extra expenditure on the 
cost of virulent blood 

31048, It would involve, of C( urse, the maintenance of additional local staff? — 

Yes 


31040 And that would add very much (0 the costP—Undiiubtecdy, 

31050 Can ycu give me ary sort of indication of the Cost per head for simul- 
taneous inoculaiion, assuming a certain number of animals require inoculation 

a Government agrtculiural farm, or cut in the district ? 

3105 1 Under any conditions which you may select?— I am nfraio I cannot supply 
th it information, ‘ ecause we have not yet carried out simultaneous inocatution, and 

1 have not really worked out the cost 

31052 lam asking myself what percentage of the cattle in ceiiain districts 
would be worth the cost of serum for s multaneous inoculation? — I think about 

2 per cent That is the sort of impression I had torired 

(The witness withdrew.) 

the. Commt'sston then adjowiied Ull 10 n m on Tuesday t the 2Sth January ^ 1927 
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Mr C J. IRWIN, C.I.E., I C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Dn, 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 1 — ^Research — have no suggestions to advance regarding agri- 
cultural research With regard to the Veterinary Department, I need only refer 
to the last three reports on the Civil Veterinaiy Department of this Province 
where the necessity for a proper local veterinary research institute has been 
strongly urged I do not think the Veterinary Department of this Province can 
do the best work possible without an institute for research, and proper accom- 
modation for the keeping of control animals and the like 

Question 2 —Agricultural Education— 1 have no experience of special 
agricultural education The only portion of this question on which I have any 
remark to make is as regards questions (viii) and (xii). 

(viii) In the present state of development of local schools in this Province, 
1 do not believe that ordinary school instruction in agriculture by means of 
school plots or school farms or nature study has been or will be of any value 
The teacher is almost always a half-educated Brahmin with no interest whatever 
and no knowledge of agriculture Ordinarily, the only source from which the 
village School boy in this Province is likely to learn anything about agriculture 
IS from his parents and friends in his own village But visits to demonstration 
plots managed by the Department of Agriculture, such as are now being arranged, 
may be of some use 

(xii) I do not quite understand what form of adult education is intended 
by this question I believe the Agricultural Department are contemplating 
a wide use of the cinema This will probably have effect as the majority of 
adults in rural tracts take no interest in obtaining education, and will be difficult, 
if not impc^ible, to educate except by example and through the eye, 

^ Question 3 — ^Demonstration and Fh^^^ganda “•(«) The only measures 
in question are field demonstrations. 

Ch> Field demonstrations can be made of wider effect if the officials m the 
AplMpnrsA Department tour and preach to a sufficient extent in the villages 
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adjoining th 6 site of the demonstrations In this connection, it is very necessary 
to insist on complete co-operation belts een the officials of the Agriculture and 
Revenue Departments Hitherto this co-operation has been insufficient altliough 
conditions are improving The necessity for such co operation cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon 

(c) I have already referred to the use of the cinema by the department 
as well as constant touring and co-operation with the Revenue Department 
The whole point is to make the cultuator come and see the results of improved 
methods, but no amount of such demonstrations will be of any effect if it is 
not made clear that the methods recommended are (i) within the means of the 
oidinary cu]ti\ator, and (ii) are conducted on lands similar to the average land of 
the locality 

Question 4 — Administration (b) Ordinarily, I should deprecate central- 
is'ition, but It 18 possible that with agriculture as a transferred department, subject 
to the whims of a possibly unstable public opinion, it might be desirable to make 
research as far as possible a central subject, leaving to the provincial depart- 
ments; the teaching of improved methods, the distribution of improved seed and 
propaganda 

(c) (i) So far as I have experience of them, the Agriculture and Veterinary 

Services, as at present constituted, are doing as much as they can, with the 
resources at their disposal 

(ill) Roiids ond bridges ~-~I he improvement of agriculture in my view is 
very closely connected with the question of communications. In the Jubbulpore 
district, to take one instance only, the great part of the best land of the district 
IS completely land-lotked. and it is difficult to get the produce to any kind of 
market If we give the cultivator good communications he can get more for 
his produce, and the more money he has, the more likely he is to adopt improved 
methods which would ordinarily be beyond his means 

(iv) Reliable reports about the monsoon would undoubtedly be extremely 
useful, especially in the cotton country, but at present I doubt if the forecasts 
obtainable from the Meteorological Department would be sufficiently reliable 
to make it worth while broadcasting them 

Question 5 -—Finance ^(a) The question of the financing of agricultural 
operations is developing of itself Thus the Imperial Bank now advances money 
against produce lodged in the Banks godowns so far to enable the producer 
to hold his crop against the best market This is probably sufficient for tlie 
bigger cultivator, for the smaller men I can siggest no method but the steady 
development of the co-operatne credit system Any question of the alteration 
of tenure so as to enable holdings to be given security is presumably outside 
the terms of this reference 

(b) I do not think it is desirable to endeavour to extend the use of iaccavi 
The system is inelastic, md if money is thrust upon the cultivator On too easy 
terms, there is a risk not only of pauperising the borrower, but of losing a 
considerable amount of Government money 

Question 6 —Agricultural Indebtedness —(a) (i) A cultivator may borrow 
money for a variety of purposes for bullocks, for seed, for manure or for social 
celebrations m his family For none of these purposes is he likely as a rule 
to put away money Ihe principal cause of borrowing, therefore, may be said 
to be an absence of a spirit of thrift At the same time, it must be remembered 
that a great number of the smaller cultivators in the country are never very 
far from the margin of subsistence and any unusual expenditure is probably 
beyond their powers of saving. 

(ii) For the ordinary cultivator, the source of credit is usually the small 
village moneylender or the landlord These iren operate largely on capital 
accumulated by themselves, but occasionally on funds borrowed from the larger 
moneylenders in the bigger centres 

(ill) The chief reasons preventing repayment are (o) genera! carelessnets 
and lack of forethought, and {t>) the same reason that accounts for a certain 
amount of borrowing, viz , the fact that the small cultivator is living on the 
margin of subsistence 

I have also come across the curious reason which accounts also for failure 
to take up taccavt, vts , the desire to remain on the books of the moneylender 
so that he be ready to deal with the bdrrower on subsequent occasions 

Mr C J. Irwin 
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(fe) I con luggest no special measures for lightening the burden of debt 
It might and probably would be desirable in most places to urge the Civil 
Judges to apply more trcely the Usurious Loans Act, but the only way to get 

qJ rural debt is to ui'ifec the people 60rn more and be more thrifty Towards 
the latter result co operate e propaganda should help At the same time, it must 
be remembered that in endeavouring to raise the financial condition of the 
ordinary rural population one's labours are always liable to be upset by the 
tendency of the rural population to multiply up to the margin of subsistence 

(t) I do not behe\e in measures to restrict the right of transfer except in 
\try backward tracts In more developed tracts, the only result of the present 
protected tenure in this Province is to cut down the amount of capital which 
ihe cultisator can obtain for the development of his holding If a cultivator 
desires to transfer his holding, he w'lll do so, and if transfer is restricted by the 
right of preemption given to a third person, the only result is that the cultivator 
v.ill lose part of the value receiv^ed on transfer, in order to shut the mouth of 
the third party 

Question 7 —Fragmentation of Holdings — I have no real experience 
of excessive fragmentation Tn general, I can suggest no special means for 
consolidation except co opeiation The chief obstacles in the way of consolidation 
ire presumably general apathy and distrust and jealousy of each other among 
the cultivators As regards question (c), on the face of it I should regard 
legislation to the effect that no contingent interests should be allowed to interfere 
with consolidation to he desirable 

Question 9 — Soils — (c) This question is difficult to answer without concrete 
instances, as circumstances will vary according to the reason why the cultivable 
land has gone out of cultivation In this Division, I understand there is a 
corsiderable quantity of land ruined by bans grass, and the Department of 
Agriculture are taking steps to eradicate this pest by mechanical ploughing 

Question 10 — Fertilisers — (f) The only method possible is to prove to 
the cultivator that it pays him better to procure and use firewood than to use 
cow dung as fuel It is difficult to prove this by any form of actual demon- 
stration which would appeal to the cultivator, and until this can be done the 
efforts which have been made for many years to discourage the practice of 
using cowdiing as fuel are unlikely to succeed 

Question 11 — Cro®s — (o) (m) At present, m this Province I understand 
the Department of Agriculture is succeeding m distributing a considerable 
amount of good seed by means of seed farms Oi arrangements by which certain 
large cultivators undutta^e to grow pure seed An extension of these methods 
10 procure pure seed is extremely desirable since the provision of pure seed 
enables the cultivator to make more money and thereby to improve his methods 

(iv) For the prevention of damage by wild animals, there is only one 
remedy, vts the extinction of the wild animals Against this^it is usual to 
urge 1 considerable number of more or less sentimental objections, but these 
are mostly based on out-of date fei'dil ideas regarding the preservation of game 
The provision of elaborate fencing is obviously an uneconomic palliative only 
The problem of exterminating wild animals, particularly pig, is one which has 
not j et been tackled with anj' great success in any area of which I have any 
knowledge, hut it should be possible w ith proper organisation, and 
with the assistance of the Forest Department to make the wild boar as extinct 
in India as it is in Bngland 

Question 14 —Implements — (b) The condition precedent to the adoption 
of improved implements, as of any other improvement, is to enable the cultivator 
somehow to earn more money, so that he can put more money into his cultivation 
vjiven this, continuous demonstration will end by convincing the cultivator of 
the value of improved implements; but if he is to take them up it must also 
be snown that they are reasonable in price and that they can be easily repaired 
in or near h» village. r 

-Vetes^ARY,— ( a) The Veterinary Department should certainly 
the Director of Agricuhiife is to be a technical officer of that 
only circumstance m which the Veterinary Department and 
•* Agriculture could usefully be combined under one head 
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is where the Director is a purely administrative officer If this condition is ndt 
present it is far better to have the two departments separate under the control, 
purely in administrative matters, of the Secretariat 

(b) (i) My e\penence is that District Councils, under whom the veterinary 
dispensaries have been placed in this Province, are generally completely apathetic 
in their regard 

(ii) T do not think that these local bodies appreciate the value of the 
operations of the department One frequently finds that the Veterinary Assistant, 
who IS provided by the Provincial Government, is housed in a room in the 
local set at, where he cannot do his work properly I have always held that 
the profit made the operation of cattlepoiinda should be spent on veterinary 
dispensaries, but it is difficult to make the local bodies see that this money, 
which comes from the cattle of the district, should be spent upon them 

(in) The control of dispensaries by the provincial authority would un- 
doubtedly lead to greater efficiency The only argument for leaving them under 
the District Councils nould seem to be the educative effect of the managemnt 
of these institutions by the local representatives of the people So far, however, 
I have seen no evidence that such an effect has been achieved 

(c) (0 -ind (ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries There are no touring 
dispens tries in this Prov ince, but Veterinary Assistants go on tour and treat 
an mals while on tour, and as time goes on this touring and regular attendance 
at the villages where there are outbreaks o^ epidemic disease, should help 
to demonstrate the value of the work of the department 

(d) Ihe present law probably goes as far as it is possible to go m regard 
to regulations dealing with contagious diseases of animals Ihe only measure 
I should like to advocate with regard to this Province in particular is some 
method of examination of herds from Indian States coming into this Province 
so as to exclide carriers of disease Practical difficulties have hitherto prevented 
any measures of this sort 

(g) Set my answer to Question 1 

Question 16— Aniwal Hu&bandri — (b) (ij The overstocking of common 
pastures is one of the principal obstacles m the way of the improvement of cattle 
in this Province and particularly m parts of this Division In the poorer 
villages, even the bullocks are left to pick up such a living as they can almost 
entirely from the village waste More valuable bullocks and the plough cattle 
generally in the better cultivated areas are either stall-fed or given a considerable 
amount ol extra food As a rule, cows are not btall-fed at ill Old and useless 
cattle, owing to the sanctity of the cow, aie left^to die of old jge, while still 
consuming a considerable quantity of the common food and thereby restricting 
the amount available for better class of cattle Ihe results to the agricultural 
stock generally can easily be imagined, specially to the breeding stock on which 
the production of the plough cattle of the future depends As long as the 
prejudice against the elimination of unfit cattle exists, 1 can see no way of 
getting over this difficulty. 

(ii) 1 know^ of no regular closed pastures m this Province, and the grass 
borders in tilled fields arc generally negligible as a source of cattle fodder 

(d) There is almost an unlimited supply of hay to be obtained from the 
Government forests, provided the people concerned will take the trouble to 
cut It in time, and m the majority of tracts m this Division the cultivator 
if he chose to take the trouble could obtain a considerable supplementary supply 
of fodder for Im cattle 1 regard the utilisation of the existing supplies of hay, 
to be cut at the proper season when the sap is in it, as more important and 
desirable than the growing of fodder crops on land that might be used for food 
or commercial cropping 

(a) Landow'ners , and cultivators will only take interest in these matters if 
It IS show'n in some way that there is a profit to be made 

Question 17 — Agricuitural Industries — ( c) As a rule, m this Province 
such industries as bee keeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisci- 
culture, lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc , would be precluded by 
caste objections 

(d) 1 do not greatly believe m the artificial establishment of such industnes 
as ace mentioned by Government If it were possible to demonstrate the 
prospective profit from such efforts, and then get the people to take the matter 
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up lar themscives, such industries would succeed But, started by Government, 
the} ^\ould almost certainly die as soon as Government influence is removed 

(c) 1 do not quite follow what is meant by this question If it is intended 
that a man should work in a factory the greater part of the day, and employ 
his spi'-c time on ijL,ricuIture, the suggestion seems to be objectionable 

0) 1 know of no runl industry in this Province which would repay intensive 
study 

(A) If the general wealth of the people can be inci eased, they will themselves 
take more interest m improving their environment, for the rest propaganda, 
I sisted uS 1 htne suggested by the cinema, might achieie a certain measure 
of success 


Qufstion 18 — ^Agricultural Labour — (o) (i) I am not aware of any area 
in which there is a surplus of agricultur il labour Where there is a shortage 
at harvest or similar busy times, the shortage is usually made up by seasonal 
migration In large area of uncultivated land ih this Province, it would be 
better dealt witn by settlement with cultivators than by the importation of 
liHoiir to work under the local cnpitalist The obstacle m such cases as 1 have 
seen is the system of land tenure which is outside the terms of this reference 


Question 19 — Forests — [a) We are working up by degrees in this Province 
to the fullest utilisation of the forest lands There is a certain amount of 
dispiate at present as to the amount of grazing facilities which can be allowed 
compatibly with the preservation of a sufficient reserve of timber The question 
is being de-^lt with by the new establishment foi the drawing up of and revision 
of Woiking Plans As long ai, the system is followed by which a revenue officer 
IS invariably associated with the Working Plans Officer in order to deal with local 
rcquircracnts, I do rot think the proceduie can be improved upon 

(b) As 1 rule, the local cultivators can obtain firewood and fodder in sufficient 
quantities It they take the trouble At present, I doubt whether any attempt 
to create a demand for extra firewood or fodder in areas at a distance from the 
forests would be successful An attempt was made, I believe, a year or so ago 
to popularise baled hay in Berar, where there was a considerable shortage of 
fodder and I believe the experiment was unsuccessful 

(e) Any form of afforestation in the ordinary Central Provinces village area 
would be far too expensive to be thought of 

(/) 1 do not think that the forests are suffering from excessive grazing The 
enthusi istic Forest Officer is apt to urge that his forests are overgrazed but 
over a great portion of the Province there is little danger of this 

Question 20 — Marketing I understand special statistics have been col- 
lected with a view to answering this question and I therefore offer no remarks 


Question 22 — Co-operation — (a) The only remark I have to offer regard- 
question is that I am convinced that in this Prov^itice we went too fast 
at the start, and the development of the future should not sacrifice aualitv to 
quantity ^ ^ 


(t) T agree that there should be some power of coercion m the case of 
such measures as co-operative consolidation of holdings With regard to irrigation 
under the long-term agreement system in foice in this Province at present 
|ffiere the occupants of the four fifths of the irrigable land agree to come under 
ffie apeement system, the remainder are compelled to do so, and similar provision 
might be made m ail such cases 


(d) I have no personal knowledge of any society 

Question 24~Att^cting Capital— The only way to attract capital to 
agriculture is to show that it pays In certain cases. I believe, the Department 
of Agriculture has shown that with capital ceitam forms of agriculture can be 
rosde to pay hoadaome y S.mdarly, unlea He owaer of land can be Town 
that an imptotement \nll bring him in a definite profit, tl i, not hkely that he 
wall be persuaded to undertake it ^ 


Question 25— Welfare of Rural Popuiation— ( a) The first necessity is 
to give the cultivator more money, by enabling him to sell his produce better 
and to improve its quality by the distribution of pure seed or otherwise But 
2en then it is improbable that the ordinary cultivator will raise his standard 

mcrease m wealth is likely to be absorbed by an increase 
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(6) and (c) I have read several economic surveys of typical villages, and 
the only result of every one of them appears to be to prove conclusively that 
the cultivating class is about to be ruined, and that there is no profit in agri- 
culture I have, in common with other Settlement Officers, come up against 
the same difficulty during the operations of settlement, where there was always 
an attraction in the search for the ideal average cultivator The result of most 
enquiries made is the same, namely, to demonstrate that there can be no profit 
in cultivation of land, yet if this were so land could not change hands at the 
comparatively high prices at which it is transfersed over a great portion of the 
province. 

Question 2d — Statistics — So far ai I am aware, the present methods In 
vogue in the Central Provinces for the collection of agricultural statistics are 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes 


Oral Evidence 

31053 rhe Chairman Mr Irwin, you are Commissioner of the Jubbulporc 
Division in the Central Provinces? — ^Yes 

31054 You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you wish to put before us Would you like to make any statement at 
this stage’ — ^No, I have no particular statement to make 

31055 Would you tell the Commission what you take to be the responsibili- 
ties of an officer holding your present post’ — With regard to agriculture? 

31056 Yes, and economic development generally? — With regard to agricul- 
ture hts duties are largely confined to inspection and be can also help the officers 
in the technical department by making suggestions with regard to any difficulties 
they may have with the people 1 am not quite sure what is meant by his 
responsibility with regard to economic development, it is rather a large field 

31057 Take the question of responsibility a stage lower, what are the duties 
and responsibilities of a Deputy Commissioner m that direction’ — They are 
very much the same The Deputy Commissioner touring in his district will 
take notes of the requirements of the people and will bring them to the notice, 
if necessary, of the technical departments concerned 

31058 But broadly speaking, it is his duty to take an interest in the 
economic development generally? — ^In touring his district he would see these 
things 

31059 What is the area of your responsibility, \otir Division’ — I cannot 
tell you the actual number of square miles off-band, it consists of 5 districts 

31060 Is It all malguzari settlement? — ^There is a certain amount of ryotw'ari 
as well, but not a very great deal The general system is malguzari, with 
ryotwari settlement in the areas taken recently from forest 

31061- Under the malguzan system, what is the smallest area in which you 
have a direct representative? You have your Deputy Commissioners? — ^Yes, 
under the Deputy Commissioner there is the Tahsildar and under the Tahsildar 
there is the Revenue Inspector, I should think the Revenue Inspector would 
probably be the lowest representative of the Government, but the pataoan who 
18 the village accountant and who keeps the land records of the village is actually 
the lowest He is now practically a Government servant and he is paid direct 
by the Government 

31062 These, tilings differ between Province and Province and it is interesting 
to discover any discrepancies Now turning to your note, I judge from your 
answer to our Question 2, Agricultural Education, that you regard the imparting 
of literacy as the first objective of the primary system of education?—! es, to 
a certain extent I consider what the ordinary agriculturist in this country 
requires is sufficient literacy to be able to follow simple accounts, to be able 
to check his accounts with the moneylender and so on 

31063 And probably to read the leaflets distributed by the Agiicultuial 
Department? — would not go so far as that I doubt really if those leaflets 
reach the actual cultivator very mucb« perhaps the landlord but hardly the 
tenant. 
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310M In answer to Question 2 (xu), you say you do not quite understand 
what form of adult education is intended What was intended was this adult 
education in its widest sense • that is to say, the imparting of literacy to adults 
Have you experience of any experiment of that sort?— “No, I have none 

31065 In answer to our Question 3, Demonstration and Propaganda, would 
you tell the Commission what your opinion is as to the calibre of the 
men who are engaged in demonstration’ Do you ithink they are of the right 
stamp?— I have not very great experience, to tell you the truth I have 
not seen a great deal of the actual work of the Agricultural Assistants in the 
field I have a certain knowledge from hearsay, but I have no personal experience 
on which I woiid like to base an opinion 

31066 Then you suggest that there might be co operation between the 
Agricultural and the Revenue Departments You express the view that hitherto 
the cooperation has been insufficient although conditions are improving Would 
jou develop that a little? — ^What T meant was this I have had complaints 
from some Deputy Commissioners that they did not know what was going on, 
what the technical departments were doing I think ^he fault in regard to that 
IS on both sides, to some exitent On the other hand, there are Deputy Com- 
missioners who insist on taking local Agiicultural Assistants on tour with them. 
It IS obviously the proper thing to do It is a question of development, I think, 
I doubt if one can 'ay it down m rules 

31067 Do you think that demonstration and propaganda have had a fair 
share of the attention and funds of the Department of Agriculture as compared 
with research proper’ — I do not know how the expenditure compares, I have 
not looked the figuies up, but I know the department is endeavouring to get 
1 very much larger number of demonstration plots and that Government, a year 
or so ago, s inctioned a certain amount of money to prov ide new demonstration 
plots 


31068 You then point out the importance of good communications to agri- 
culture Have you any suggestions to make for. the financing of improvements 
in communications’— Here in this Province I gather for many years to come we 
shall not be able to finance communications from revenue, at least to finance 
the proper extension of communications from revenue Hitherto we have 
endeavoured to build our roads from revenue and I think probably the line 
we should take in the future is to build a certain number of new roads from 
loins, as we do on a small scale in the case of forests at present, forest roads 
are largely built from the Forest Loan Fund at present 

31(^9 In other words, you would borrow for the capital charge and put 
the maintenance on tht revenues?— Yes, there is a slight difficulty about that 
in this Province, that is whether we could afford a very extended programme 
of road development if it was going to mean a very large recurring charge for 
miintenince, because our revenues are not very large 

310TO Still it has been a more progressive method than to attempt to 
finince both from the rev enues’— Yes 


k. ^^^1} ® pessimistic view^ of the value of the forecasts 

oMainable from the Meteorological Department Are you familiar with them?— 

get them really very much here My knowledge, I am afraid, 
w merely from the daily newspapers, s . * *uraiu, 

\ Question 6. Agricultural Indebtedness, I am 
interested to see that you had come across the curious explanation for the fidelity 
of borrowers to the moneylender, that they are anxious to keep on the booS 

^ whenever they requte 


you ever heard it suggested that a moneylender will refuse to 
boiTowing from other sources?— It was given to 
IS lA«n« ?® ^eueuts not wishing to take taccavu that 

Ll Z rf*' Agriculturists^ Loans Act For instance, if they Wwed 
w year and next year they went to the Snevlender 

tlL borrow from me last year. I will^put up 

‘ I underhand ' hZ fa? 

^ ^ ^ believe there is a good deal In it 

IW4. A wrt ol strike of moneytendcr8?-Yes. to some extent. 
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31075 In the matter of the use of cowdung for fuel, have you noticed 
any change for better or for worse since you have known this country?— -No , 

I have noticed no change 

31076 And you do not think it is -any worse than it was? — ^No, it is not worse 

31077 In answer to Question 11, you say there is no reason why the wild 
boar should not be eliminated just as it has been in England It would be 
somewhat a tougher job, would it not? — ^Yes I understand in Bombay they 
had extreme difficulty but in this Province I think it could be done. 

31078 Sir Henry Law i nee Why? — Bor one thing, you can get hold of 
people who are professional shikata There are a certain number of wandering 
tribes who could be employed, they could be organised easily • 

31079 Do many of these people eat pig? — Only the very low castes The 
wandering tribes and the aboriginals also eat pig 

31080 rhe Chau man You think these feudal ideas regarding the preserva- 
tion of game are apparently responsible for preserving animals that do damage 
to crops? — Personally I am very keen on shtkai But at the same time when 
one sees the damage that is done by the deer on the edge of a forest which is 
preserved one cannot help ha\tng qualms of conscience about that preservation 

31081 Are pigs preserved? — ^No 

31083 Do the carnivora do a great deal of damage to the cultivator? — 
They kill a lot of cattle 

31083 Do you think that more might be done to reduce their numbers? — 
I do net know that very much more could be done I think &at people are 
quite keen enough in ikilliog tigers and panthers if they can It is a difficult 
job and at the same time expensive 

31084 It is not a very lucrative business at Rs 15 a head, is it? — ^No 
But I doubt if any material raising of rewards would have much effect The 
reward used to be Rs 50 for a tiger and Rs 25 for o panther, but I do not 
think that it made any difference one way or the other In fact that was why 
the rew^ards were reduced 


31085 Would you turn to your answer to Question 15 on the Veterinary 
Service^ You are talking there about the local dispensaries You say “The 
control of dispepsanes by the provincial authority would undoubtedly lead to 
greater efficiency The only argument for leaving them under the District 
Councils would seem to be the educative effect of the management of these 
institutions by the local representatives of the people ” You do not think 
that you see any evidence of such educative induenee?— No, whenever I have 
inspected places where there are veterinary dispensaries I have endeavoured 
to interest the members of the local authority m them, and I have always felt 
that I was not doing so, — that I was not having any success in that direction 
I found it very hard to make them take any interest m the work of ffie Veterinary 
D^artment 

31086 How long has this experiment been m vogue? — ^I could not tell 
you off-hand But I think it has been in existence for a very long lime 


31087 Sit Henry I awrence I should think from the beginning of the 
District Councils, that is, about forty years ago'^— 1 do not know really 

31088 The Chairman In answer to Question 17, you are talking about the 
caste difficulties attached to certain spare-time occupations Do you notice any 
change in the outlook of fee cultivators in that direction? Do ypu think ffi^ese 
caste prejudices are any less than they usfed to be?— I cannot say that I have 
noticed any tendency in that direction. 

31089 Under Question 19, Forests, you say that you do nOf ,fllink, fhe 
are suffering from excessive grazing? — Yes, that is my iropretHsion 

31090 You do not think that the future pospects of fo|^ta would in fact 
^ » het'T4amaged by grazing areas? — ^That is a difficult qupdon for fhp ordinary 
’ layman to answer I think that it is a question nv>r^ JiQ( sylriculturist 

31(^1 Su Henry Do, you fi^d,that the District Council, when 

It diso^seg-Ttik^^tlbn ,|pdndtng money or schools, gives ptef^repce 
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to schools invariably ?-»Ye8, they are inclined to spend decidedly more money 
on schools At one lime I used to analyse the expenditure on schools and roads 
of the District Councils of this Division with a view to seeing whether the pro- 
portion which formerly existed between the road cess and the school cess was 
observed, and 1 found that they had invariably encroached on what I considered 
to be the proportion which should have been spent on roads 

31092 Do you think they would have been wiser if they had spent more 
on roads'^ — ^Yes, from the point of view of the agriculturist 

31093 We are trying to regard the whole problem from the point of view 
of the agriculturist at present Do you regard roads as an important factor in 
the education of the agriculturist? — think that when he is able to get about 
more, he will^ take more interest m general education 

31094 So that it may be regarded as a condition of success? — Yes There 
IB another point I should like to mention I think if we had communications 
more highly developed, there would be less relapse into illiteracy, of which 
there is a very considerable proportion now 

31095 Are there any areas here so shut off through inaccessibility that the 
people are distinctly more backward in intelligence tiian they were?— Yes, I 
think so for instance, large portions of Chhattisgarh where communications 
are bad 


31096 You are on the eve, I understand, of a more progressive policy in 
regard to road development? — I understand that that is so 

31097 Will (that be financed from provincial revenues rather than from 
District Council revenues?— I have no information about that I have heard 
It suggested that the financing of roads from loans should be taken up, but how 
far the question has got I do not know 

31098 That would be in the hands of the Minister, I presume?— I think 
so The District Councils in this Province have not succeeded in collecting a 
very highly trained technical staff and the consequence is that any engineering 
work of any importance would have to be earned out by the Public Works 
Departnmnt They have not got the staff to do any work of importance 

31099 But rf you are going to do this by means of loan money, that 
loan money would be borrowed by the Province?— I take it that that would 
be the case 


31100 And will not devolve on the District Council?— That is what I should 

understand, but as I say I have not got any definite information on the subject 
Inat IS what I should certainly advocate ^ 

31101 Then in regvd to the question of caste objections. Question 17 

Is your population m this Province very much handicapped by caste obiec- 
menff^L'^7 tbmfcing in regard to the particular subsidTary mdustrms 

comparatively few people who deal 
With lac In some places even the Qonds will not touch it 

1 + , From religious prejudices? — ^1 could not say exactly, but I know 

it has something to do with the social or religious prejudices of Ae people 

obiection Iac?-The Makers have no 

objection to lac and there are several other castes as well 

* 1 . Mahars a considerable community in this Provin»‘i»'? Y«o 

w.tf. . ,..,u wo„:l 

ooMmidM «r« (here dat fetuse to 
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31109 I do not ^ant the exact proportion^ What I wanted to ascertain 
was whether there were a sufficient number of people who had no prejudices on 
each particular point? — ^There are certainly a sufficient number of people to 
make it possible to start a poultry rearing industry, not in the ordinary village 
but m centres There are a considerable number of people who would take 
to poultry rearing 

31110 Then as regards fruit growing* Is there any caste objection to 
that? — ^'Fhat is a question more of capital than of caste prejudice 

31111 Has pisciculture at all advanced in this Province? — ^No the Dhmar 
caste do it chiefly, but it has never been organised, there is no pisciculture 
but they do catch fish I have never heard of anybody stocking the waters with 
fish spawn 

31112 Is not rope and basket making a hereditary occupation? — ^Rope making 
IS practised, I think, by several castes In a great many villages you see people 
making ropes as you go along 

31113 What do they use ? — Sann hemp 

31114 Is the lack of interest in veterinary dispensaries linked up with the 
lack of interest in the tending of cattle generally? — ^Yes. 

31115 Gan you explain why, in the Central Provinces, so little interest 
is taken in the keeping and improvement of cattle? — ^Beyond a general lack of 
practical appreciation of their value to their own interests, I cannot assign any 
real reason In the more .advanced parts of the Province, down in Berar, the 
people do take a lot of care of their cattle, and they are keen on good cattle 

31116 Do they breed any cattle? — They do not breed very many good 
cattle, and 1 think they import a variety of breeds I see enormous herds both 
of ordinary cattle and buffaloes coming into the Province from the States of 
Central India There is a good deal of replacement in ffiat way, but the local 
breed is not as a rule good They used to have large herds of go^ cattle coming 
down from the district of Chanda to grasse in the forests of Balaghat district, 
and some of them were good They kept the herds fairly pure, but for one 
reason or another that system has nearly died out They do not breed those 
cattle so much as they used to 

31117 You have a very large cattle population in the Central Provinces? — 
Yes, but it IS largely bad 

31118 It IS chiefly useless? — Yes 

31119 You do not suggest that there is any caste objection to the main 
tenance and improvement of good cattle'^’ — There is no caste objection 

31120 On the question of roads and schools, can you explain what is the 

reason of the desire to extend schools to an extent beyond what is reasonable 
in the financial circumstances of the District Council? — Beyond the fact that 
1 think the educated classes have a general idea that the more they do for 
education the more good they are doing to the country, 1 cannot say mat there 
is anything more I do not think they appreciate the relative importance of the 
two. They want to educate a certain number of people before they are fit 
for It * 

3X121 In the District Councils, is there any idea of shifting the burden 
of keeping the roads on to the provincial revenues?^ — They are always asking 
for grants They are trying to get as much money as they can out of provincial 
revenues for roads, but I think they rather like the idea of having the manage* 
ment in their own hands 

31122 From the point of view of patronage? — I think it gives them a sense 
of dignity I think it makes them feel that they are more important, if they 
are given an important job to do. 

31123 Have anji of the District Councils levied additional cesses for the 
Schools? — The cesses in the Central Provinces are now amalgamated No portion 
18 earmarked definitely, that system has been abolished One of the District 
Councils in my Division has put on a slight extra cess in order to raise more 
general revenues, but they have not earmarked that extra revenue for any 
apemfic purpose. 

31t24 How much additional revenue have they been able to get in that 
is vi^y small indeed, only a few thousand rupees The total increase 
m revenue, as far as I remember, was well under Rs 10,000 
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31125 Waft that increase from 1 anna to IJ annas m the rupee?-^! think 
It ivas a question of some pies increase 

31126 So that, they have not shown their desire for better schools by 
paying any additional sum towards it? — ^They do not like to tax themselves 
very mneh 

31127 Do you know how many districts in the Province have levied 
anything additional for the purpose? — I could not say As a matter of fact, 
I think in Berar they have definitely levied an extra school cess m several 
district 

31128 Could you find out and let us know*? — I could, I think it will be 
in the lost District Gouneil Report 

31129 This increased cess is under your recent Local Self-Government 
Act? — Yes 


31130 Sir Ganga Ram Are the schools free to agriculturists? — Yes 

31131 They do not have to pay any fee? — ^Not in primary schools 

31132 When do they begin to pay fees? — They pay a small fee (I could 
not tell you the amount) irt the Anglo vernacular and vernacular middle schools 


S1133 In primary schools they do not pay anything? — No 

31134 Sir Henry Laiereitce Since when? — So far as I know, they have 
never paid any fees for primary education 


Sir S M Chttnavts For primary education, they do not have to pay any 
fees even m Nagpur 

31135 Sir Ganga Ram When you spoke of the scarcity of roads, did you 
refer to kutcha roads, or fair weather roads'? — ^The village tracks in a great 
many cases are veiy bad, and they cannot be used once the ram has started 
What I was really referring to was made roads They need not necessarily be 
metalled In this Province, we make a lot of roads out of murum or gravel 
For purposes of ordinary fraSc murum roads are verv often suitable, if the 
tramc is not very heavy 

31136 Whether they are metalled or unmetalled, are they sufficient?— No 

31127 It has been represented to us that in some places the people have to 
go 60 miles for disposing of their produce?— Yes, and -in some places they 
cannot use wheeled transport at all 


31138 Are the markets not so near that they can go to them?— I can aive 

you an exaIn^>le from which you will see what I mean Rice from Bilaspur 
mISs Jubbulpore district by hanmas on 

31139 What IS the distance? — ^About 100 miles 

31140 Is there no railway serving the district?— There is a railway from 

*** ^ banjata^ With their herds of cattle gomg d<^n 


railway freight?— It is due to the difficulty 
of getting the produce from the interior of the BilaspfSr district to ffie rSwa7 
I believe tliere is only 50 miles of metalled "road in Bilaspur disSct ^ 

Sr 

31144 ^terwwe, can pack annuals compete wnth the rallwawB ?— t /r« 
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Aod if there were a metalled road from that market to the railway ctat;oii, 

I think the cuitivator would get a much better price 

31145 There is not a metalled road from Bilaspur to Katm? — They go 
across country, more or less That is the point of the banjaras, that they can 
go across country 

31146 Sir Henry Lawrence Does the banjara buy the stuff from the culti' 
vatori* — I think so I think he is probably financed to some extent by traders 
in the market he eventually comes to The banjaras take down salt and sell it, 
and I think they do a certain amount of exchange also 

31147 The cultivator does not accompany the banjnia caravan to sell his 
produce at a distant market ?~-No, the banjata buys it, he may be financed 
by a trader 

31148 Str Ganga Ram Is your Division well served by railways? Are 
there any branches under contemplation? — I think we are fairly well-off as regards 
railway communication, but the trouble is feeders to the railway 

31149 Is there lack of feeders? — There is lack of feeder roads, I do not 
mean feeder railways 

31150 Are there any railways under contemplation in your Division? — No, 

I do not think there is anything at all like practical politics 

31151 You say that metalled roads should be made from loans How are 

the interest and maintenance charges lo be met? Would you be in favour of 

levying tolls? — It might be done where one had to construct a large and 
expensive bridge, for instance 

31152 Would you be in favour of levying tolls to pay for die interest 
and maintenance charges? — If it were for a bridge over the Nerbudda for instance, 
It is one of the things which mfght be done 

31153 That is only for getting across the bridge Supposing there is no 
bridge, but only a metalled road of 60 miles in length, would you be in favour of 
imposing -a toll at certain fixed intervals to pay for the interest and maintenance 
charges?--No, I should not make that the exception 

31154 How IS the interest to be paid in that case? The interest will then 

be a burden on the land revenue? — ^Yes, I think it certainly should be so I 

thihk the landlord will benefit very much more than anybody else by the 
extension of communications; and I think he can very well pay for it 

31155- Sti Henry Laiorence Have you no road tolls in this Province?— 
No, except in the case of femes In certain cases where there is no pncca 
bridge across a river we build a temporary bridge m the cold weather, and very 
often there is a small toll in connection with that 

31156 The system of levying tolls on roads is not in force here? — ^1 know 
of no place where it is in force 

31157 Sir Ganga Ram Are there many absentee landlords in this Prov 
ince? — Yes 

31158 Do they let their land to tenants on cash rent or batai?— The tenants 
hold thcttr lands at rents which are fixed tn cash at the time of the settlement, 
and which cannot be altered during the term of the settlement- 

Ml59 At the time of the settlement you fix the rents the tenants are to 
pay? — ^Yes The tenants* payments are fixed. What it really comes to is that 
the tenant is to some extent a proprietor with a limited right*. 

31160 Sir Henry Lawrence Has he as good a right as a ryot in a tyotwari 
part of the Province?— No There are three principal cla^s of ctdtiVating 
tenure j the plot proprietor, of whom there are not very fa&hf, who has art 
absolutely trmisferable rights like the ryot in Berar, the aheolute oOctpancy tenant) 
who has a limited transferable right, and can transfer on givmg notice to his 
Tandlobd and on payment to the landlord of a certain transfer fee, aitd the 
obcubaifoy tenant who can lease his land only for a year at a time, and can 
tf^yiene who would inherit his land if there were no nearer helrs^ 
ipthferwlse get the permission of his landlord and pay the la^- 

Rant Have you any figtu^es to ^ow whether your DivisSoti 
produces Its own food?“~Ni9s, 

31162 Have you to import food? — ^Except In time of famine I do not think 
we import any food except a little rice 
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31163. But rice is the principal food?— -We grow s very large quantity 

of wheat, and in my Division the principal food is wheat; rice is a supple* 
mentary food 

31164 Have you any figures as to that? — ^No 

31165. Gould you pro\xde us with figures, giving the population and the 
quantity of food produced? — 7 hey could be worked out, but it would mean 
8 great deal of time and trouble 

31166 Do you often suffer from scarcity of fodder? — ^Not in my Division. 

31167 When you do, what measures do you take? — Do you mean if 

there was a scarcity in the villages? 

31168 Yes Do you keep fodder reserves in any form? — No 

31169 There is no necessity for that? — do not think so 

31170 Arc any of your roads in the charge of the Public Works Depart* 

ment"^ — Yes 

31171 All the metalled roads? — No, the mam roads, such as the Great 
Northern Road, which is the principal one in this Province 

31172 Are roads in this Province divided, as they are in the Punjab, into 
mam, arterial and minor roads? — It is not laid down in so many words. We 
have transferred roads and provincial roads 

31173 Is there Jiny law or principle according to which roads of a certain 
class are m the charge of the Public Works Department and of another class m 
the charge of the District Boards? — I do not think so The general idea is that 
mam lines of communication are kept up by the Public Works Department 

31174 What proportion of the revenue is given to the District Councils'l’ — 
I think It is now 5 per cent, though I am not absolutely certain It is either 
5 or 6 per cent It used to be 6i per cent, but I think it has now been 
reduced to 5 per cent 

* L roads?— This cess on the land revenue 

18 the District Council's cess, and is given to the District Council chiefly for 
roads ana education^ 

31176 Is no proportion fixed as to how they shall spend it?— Not now 
There used to be 


t chan^d since the Reforms?— No, before the time 

or the Reforms The District Councils now have absolute discretion in the 
use of their funds 

31178 Do you think iaccavt reaches the cultivator without some of it 
being pilfer^^ Some witnesses have represented to us that if Rs 500 is granted 
^ will reach the cultivator? — I think there is very little leakage m 
this Pio\ince I have never cotne across a case ^ 

to a certam «teat I have 
applications for taccavt decided speedily? — Veryouicklv asariil«>^ 

Xi^lda/tahe. Mron’jUa'v 

and famiua^YM ‘^■•PeMariea. both for hufflM. bang, 

system here?— Not for veterinary work We have a 

s’™ “ “y «te<»ion. of irrisatfoa .oheiiie.?-No. - 

KOt know ve%’'mnch‘^'S'.t^,i&**to°'’x I? 

Mo^xpemive for pablio money tdU »em «i 5i 


jnj* Ik 
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31186 It has been represented to us that sometimes crops fail simply for 
want o£ one watering Does that happen in your Division? — It might con- 
ceivably do soj 1 could not say off-hand 

31187 In those cases, of course, irrigation would pay? — ^It would pay, 
perhaps, for one year out of twenty One usually reclsons that once in ten 
years a crop will go wrong. 

31188 The irrigation people say it happens more often than that? — I refer 
to a bad failure 

31189 You refer to rope making is that done as a trade or are the 
ropes simply made for use at home? — For home use, as far as I know 

31190 It 18 not a subsidiary occupation conducted for trade? — ^No, it is 
certainly not an occupation subsidiary to agriculture 

31191 They make rope for their own bullocks, and so on’ — ^Not to any 
great extent Probably the man who makes rope will sell a little, but it is 
not common for cultivators to make rope as a subsidiary occupation. 

31192 Do the cultivators here have plenty of spare time? — ^Any quantity 
of It. 

31193 During what period? — ^In the wheat growing districts they put in 
their W'heat in October, and after that they have very little to do until it is 
ripe That means they have three or four months wuth little to do 

31194 They have nothing to do after putting in the seed? — ^We call w'heat 
a lazy man’s crop It is different in the cotton country 

31195 OUr people who grow wheat have not a minute’s time to spore They 
have got to look after fodder and other crops? — ^That is not the case here 

31196 Svr Thomas Mtddlaton ^ Does the prosperity of the people vary a 
great deal from district to district in the Central Provinces? — Yes 

31197 Where that is the case, in many countries attempts are made to 
level up the quality of cultivation to that of the best district What are the 
prospects of doing that in this Province? — ^There are climatic differences which 
affect the matter 

31198 1 am going to ask you to analyse the difficulties You have 
mentioned climate, and, I suppose, would add soil These are natural con- 
ditions which limit the process Apart from these, what other difficulties are 
there which could, perhaps, be overcome? — ^I am afraid I do not quite follow 
the question 

31199 I want you to think of this Province as a tiact in which cultivation 
is relatively well advanced in certain areas and relatively very poor in others 
If you set yourself the task of levelling up the quality of the cultivation to 
the best standard existing, what difficulties would you encounter? — The very 
first would be lack of money 

31200 You mean that in certain districts the cultivators are relativ'cly well 
off, whereas m others they are not? — ^Yes, relatively, perhaps one might say that. 

31201. But the lack of money depend upon something else How is it 

—that- one group has money in their bands, while the other group has none?— 
The agricultural history of the tract 

31202. Is It largely a question of race? — ^It is to some extent, but that 
factor is going out Ordinarily, the aboriginal is not a good cultivator, but 
in most places he has gradually been pushed off the good lands 

31203 Would there be much in that, for example, to account for the 

differences which one finds between Berar and Chhattisgarh , would race be 
an important factor here? — ^I think probably it would It is rather hard to 
condemn a whole tract in that way But there is no doubt that the Berar 
cultivator is a very enterprising fellow and the Chbattisgarhi is not. But I 
think there are probably climatic reasons for that 

31204. Sir Henry Lawrence Are there reasons of public health? — Ytt. 

31205 Malaria? — ^Malaria, and there are a variety of other daeases too 
The Chhattisgarhi is a bad physical specimen. 

*133,206. Sir Thomas Middleton You have indicated that health is one of 
the mdiu-s What about the ordinary food of the people in the two areas? — 

The Chhatti8garhi*$ food is extremely meagre. 1 have little or practically no 

experience of Chhattisgarh. I have been there for a short time and that is 
about all But the land is bad, the people are largely unhealthy and for that 
reason their physical standard is low and they have not got a high standard 
of living: they live largely on rice and nothing else. 

Mr C. J. Irwin* 
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3 ’ 307 . Is thers anything m the educitianal position Within the two areas that 
would account for the difference f'— The Beran being more enterpriaingj he is more 
advanced as regards education I cannot speak very well of Chhattisgarh. 

3120S So far as your kno jv ledge goes, it is mainly aquesticnof climate, you 
think? — The climate is one large fictor, there are others, I do not know if you 
include unhealthiness in climate 


31209. You mentioned the condition of the people. Are there any differences in 
the marketing conditions in the two areas or in any other two areas that would suffice 
to constitute a great difficulty in improvtment ?— 1 do not quite follow what you 
mean 

31310 What 1 mean is this Suppoise the markets in Berar are satisfactory , 
1 want ycu to indicate whether there are any other areas which are held back m 
comparison with Berar by poor marketing facilities In general 1 should think that 
the proposition is correct The Herar marketing conditions are better than anywhere 
else, theit- is no doubt about that 1 should thiik you would have to improve the 
marketing conditions m the Central Piovinces, but Ido not see how you can do it 
unless you improve the communications 

3121 1 Now if you take the different districts in the Provnce, is there much 
d'fference in the constitution of village population P — By that* I mean, suppose in 
Berar you find about 60 per cant of the householders 10 a village are also land 
occupiers , in other districts would you be likely to find a very much larger proportion 
occupying land or not ? — Again I do not quite follow you 


31212 What I want to get at is this In a district like Berar, for example, we 
miy find, in a particular village, 60 or 70 per cent of the villagers or heads or houses 
occupyi ng land and the rest empbyed as labourers Now do ihese conditions of land 
holding and laboui \aiy widely thioughoiu the Province oris it a general thing that 
you find about two'thirds of the population engaged as cultivators and one^third in 
labour ?— *I should think it vanes extremely 

31213. From your knowledge of the Province, which .re the areas in which the 
labourer IS most abundant As compared to the cultivator P 

31214. Yes , that is to say, where the cultivatoi hires h.s labour P -r*We get from 
the plateau districts a good deal of migratory labour which would indicate that the 
labour there was numerically stronger, that is, Seoni, ChhindWara and Betul districts 
especially 

312 15 What I wanted to get at was whether although conditions may vary 
largely from village to village, there IS anyone coinp.iqt tract where there is a' good 
deal of landless labour ind other tracts m which all the villagers are cultivators who 
do not employ hired labour?— No, i cannot say that either condition is marked 
characteristic of any tract. 

froni village to village , in some villages you have a low percent* 
age of hired labour and in others a laige percentage Yes 

31217 In the Cotton districts you wiH find a larger proportion of hired labour f— 
Yes , we want more in the cotton districts, 

more m Berar as compared with Chhattl^arh for 
cxatDple ^ 


3i2E^ Is any part of your district a cattle-breeding tract P—No , there is uo 
organised breeding 


fill 


^laao. Is it a cattle supplying district P— Does it 
;ct8 P— No , none in the jubbulpore Division at all. 


supply cattle to the other 


gtaax. /^hey have to purchase from their aeighbours ?— A great deal of tattle 
come from the north. A certain aumber 0 f people in jubbulpore buy bu thev nearlv 
Ril ifsft down to tb© soMhs ** ^ 


^ v,.®!*** were told that they come from the nor^} Y thoughi it was from the 

>bbutpora Division P-No , from still farther aorih. ^ ^ “ 

"^5*® i®ve no tracts in which cattle breei^aig is an importaut iiaimitrv ? 
to ta. I .hmk I ...<1 h rt.(rt:klrm,n tbaHhS, 
hUmik i Imt I think it is dymtf trtirS»to a great extent ^ 


i 


s 
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315134 Str Henrf Lawrence What is it due to? — The people who owned the 
cattle lived at a distance, and they could not control the herds, that is wnat I was toldt 
A lot used to come down from Chhindwarato the forests of Mandla and Balagfhat, 
and the owners of those herds told me they n''ver could control the graziers who used 
to report the yonng stock as having died or been kil’ed by tigers whereas they had 
actually been sold by them , eventually the thing did not pay and so they gave it up 

3i325> It IS not due to the forest restrictions 5>— Vo , I do not think so* 

31326 Str Thomas Mtddleton What, myour opiuoi, is the first method by 
which you might hope to improve agriculture m the Centr«.l Provinces? — Put more 
money into the cultivaioi’s pocket If jou gave him more money he could improve 
his system, improve his methods, improve his implementj, improve his seed and so 
on 

3,1337. If more money is to go into his pocket> he should have more to sell ? — You 
can do that by giving him better prices for his proiuce* 

31328. Apart from prices whmh he cannot control] how is he to get more to 
sell ? — That is one thing which we can improve. I thought you wanted to know what 
we could do to get him more money 

31229 Yon say you want to put mote money into the cultivator^ pocket The 
cultivator himself cannot control the puces You can only put mere money inta hia 
pocket by increasing hat he has got to sell 5 *— We can help him a bit from outside, 

31230. What do you think is the mo't obvious w\y? What about hts cattle ? 
1 thought you could have put the condition of the cattle forivard as being in importance 
first ?~You mean that he could improve the condition of his cattle ? 

3123 1 Yes ?— Yes, he could. The i^ffBculty really about cattle over the greater 
portion of this Province is whst I have said in my evidence, that the good cattle are 
ruined by the enormous number of useless cattle which eat op the food available in the 
village, 

31232 That IS one thing, but there are other things that ruin them besides. 
You pointed out, for example, that as a rule cows are not stall-fed at all, Even in Berac 
where they take much more care, we ascertained j esterday from villagers that they only 
feed grains to a cow if It IS giving milk How cm one expect good cattle if cows are 
not properly fed? — I do not know , that is the whole difficulty, that the cattle are not 
fed properly 

31233 You aUo point out that in your own district there is any quantity of fodder 
available, but that nobody will pay for it ? — Not only that , I do not think he will take 
the trouble of going and getting it 

31234 How are you going to itmedythat state of affairs ? Thdtis wbatl want** — 
We have tried very bard , we have tned by giving them ea.y terms and we have not 
succeeded in making them do anythin ^ 

3123s* Assuming that the cultivator were better educated, do you think that 
would help to solve tne difficulty?— It might I suppose. If he used his brains % bltmore, 
he might see the value of these things, but that would be a long business 

31236 Mf Wills As regards the question of subsidiary industries for cultivators 
is it not a fact that there is a tremendous prejudice in thii Provlnc^agaimt the keeping 
of fowls?— I believe there is amongst certain castei. 

31237. Is it not a fact that in 1921 all th? Gonds slaughtered the'r fowls?— Yes, 
under the influence of some of the local agitators, they were told to s'aogbter all their 
fowls 

31238 D es it not cast a social slur an them to keep fowls ?— Yes, I think it does 
to a certain extent. 


31339 And if they wish to raise themselves ift the social scale, is it not necessary 
that they should give up keeping fowls?— Yes. 

31240, Sir Henry Lawrence Is that amongst the C ends only ?— No, amongst all 
the classes. It was due to a regular propaganda on the part of the local ^gitatora. 

31241 Afr. Wills And keeping pigs is on the same footing?— Yes 

31242. And if a roan Iwtre to take to basket-making, there would be a strong 
pf^JutWee against him ? - Yes 


,Mr. G. J, Irwin. 
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31343 Then as regards the question of vilUge roads. Is tt a fact that there is 
an extraordinary difference between the north of the Province, the wheat growing tract 
and the nee and cotton growing tracts as regards the ordinary^ cart tracks P — I believe 
so. In the wheat growing tracts, the Village roads are practically impassable in the 
rains, 

31244 Is It not a fact that there arc hardly any cart tracks m the wheat-growing 
tracts P-~ Yes it is not worth while having a cart track across heavy soil because you 
cannot use it 10 the rains 

31245 As regards the difference between Chhattisgarh and Berar, that is due, 
IS It not, very largely to the historical difference between the two areas, that is to 
say,wf5 not Berar a prosperous Province under the Moghul Emperors for mauy 
centuries, whereas Chhattisgarh has been aland-locked jungle tiactP— Yes, that 1$ 
perfectly true Chhattisgarh was very jungly and Very land-locked up to quite recent 
times. 

31246 And the railway first entered Chhattisgarh about 1890 whereas Berar has 
had It Since 1865 or 1^7 ?— Yes 

31247. Thz Raja of Pctrlokitnedt For the required amount of agricultural know- 
ledge, do you nut think that the Revenue Inspector would be the best agency for 
popularising improved methods of cultivation among the ryots P— He has got too much 
to do in hi3 owU work I should not like to have my Revenue Inspectors turning out 
as amateur teachers of agriculture 

31248. Do you not think that it would be a useful thing for the Revenue Inspector 
to gain some amount of popularity among*the ryots by talking about the general 
condition of cultivation and how to improve it and so onP— It might be of use, but I 
cannot say that there is very much in that. 

31249. During hia probationary period, for instance, would you not like the 
Revenue Inspector to get a'certain amount of agricultural training P— It would not do 
any harm, but I do not think that it would do very much good 

31250 But if you had a man with such agricultural experience, would you not tike 
to have him as your Revenue Inspector P— If I had had two candidates for a revenue 
inspectorship, of whom one knew a lot about agriculture and the other practically 
nothing at all, I shoull certainly prefer the agricultural man. But I think that in the 
actual carrying out of his proper work with regard to land records the agricultural 
raining would be of very little use to him. 


31251 . No, I was rriernng to the assistance which such a man would render m 
improving the general conditions of the ryots P— I am afraid I have never thought of 
using a Revenue Inspector for that sort oi work. 

31252. As regards the lack of roads in the jobbulpore district, what is the chief 
obstacle P-Uck of money 

31253 Or IS it because the Local Boards do not take enough interest m them ? 
As a matter offact they do not take sufficient interest, *but that 1 $ not the reason at all. 
It IS simply because of the lack of money. 

31254. Can they not levy a special cess for roads ?— They can levy a special 
extra cess on the land revenue in aid of their general funds and if they like they can 
earmark that for roads. But as far as I know that has never been done, although there 
is no teason why they should not do it. ^ 

3125s, Sir Hawf iows»w.-,Who would pay the cess P— The landlord, or 
malguzat j be can pass on a axed proportion to the tenant , it is not quite half 

312^* Hr » It IS one-third P— Yes 

iPiyo Cannot Local Boards apply fax Government 

aid P—Yes, they can apply for it. ^ ^ 


31258. Have they applied in that district f— They are always asking for 
awney Asa matter of fact, the object of every District Council is to grt an 
of the provi ncial revesue. * 


more 

extra 


* particular area there has been an application made P— Not hv 
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^ij|5o. In answer to Question i, yen say that yon would like to see the research 
work treated as a central subject. Would you tike to have le controlled just as the 
Reserved subjects are being controlled P'—lt dies not matter very much a^ long as the 
financial side is safe The trouble is tha* if you have an important piece of research 
work going on and you are starved in the way of fonds, there is an end to it. 

31261. Is the money reason your chief reason, then f — Yes. 

31262 Under soils, you say that a certain type of grass is encroaching 
On cultivable areas and the Agricultural Department are trying to pat it down 
Are there any annual reports dealing with this? — Yes, the annual reports of the 
department contain an account of what is being done. As a matter of fact, they have 
not done a very great deal of meckanical ploughing , it is a new development 

31263, What was the area saved from the encroachment of kans grass last year 
I could not tell you , but it is very small, and they are just getting landlords to pay 
for It. The more enlightened landlords only will pay as it is an expensive job 

31264 What IS the method adopted Ploughing by steam tackle 

31265 Is this grass confined to certain localities or has it spread all over?— It 
only affects the best soil , irrigation kdls it to a certain extent But I am not an 
agricultural expert. 

31266 Are you satisfied with what is being done for improving the strain of the 
seed r — The department is doing what it can with t^e money at its disposal, and I 
must say that it is doing excellent work. 

31267 How many depots for distribution have they?— The nnmber vanes 
immensely. 1 could not tell you of!«hand as I have not got the figures with me There 
are different stages of development Private individuals who will undertake to keep 
the seed pure are given seed in order to start private seed farms and where you cannot 
get suitable people foi that the department has its own seed farms. The system 
varies in development from district to district. But where they hive put out" pure 
seed, It IS undoubtedly to the interest of the cultivators, 

31268 And 13 the cultivator easily able to secure his seed ?— The ordinary tenant 
might find a little difficulty in getting it, there is not such a lot available The small 
man, I think, would find it a bit difficult to get pure seed. At present, we are starting a 
system of giving loans of pure seed under the Agricnltnnsts’ Loans Act 

31269 What IB the method he has to adopt for securing the seed ? What is the 
way of applying for it ? — He could apply now, in any district where the system of 
lending seed is in force, to che local Agricultural Assistant, or if there was a private 
seed farm be might buy his seed from this private seen farm 

3x270. Sir James Jlf«c£e»«o.-^VVhat are your views as tQ^the position of an 
Agricultural Assistant working in a district in relation to the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Sub Divisional Officer ? — Hitherto it has not been very well defined but I should 
like to see him to some extent an assistant to the Deputy Commissioner, recognised 
as such. The only trouble about that is that, for technical purposes, be must be under 
the department , the Deputy Commissioner cannot check his technical work 

31271. That IS a very difficult problem ?— It is a very difficult problem. 

3 1 272. Do the diaries of Deputy Directors go through the Deputy Commissioner ?— 
I do not think they go through the Ueputy Commii^sioner , I have not seen any m 
recent years 

3x273. Have you any irrigation problems of importance in the Jubbulpore 
Division ? — Not any that I am familiar with. The difficulty about irrigation, from what 
1 have Wn able to see there since I have been in the Division, seems to me to be 
that it IS very expensive. 

31274 It IS probably not worth the money?— I think it is not worth the money* 
It IS worth it m certain cases, but m the great majority of cases it is not. 

3X275, You haxe not taken up any concrete instances yet in detail ?■— I went into 
tld fgtikes of one irrigation scheme, but there were a lot of alT'erse factors 1 it 

-vjii^iasTCh Pf^, Ganguleg: In answer to Question qSi yen ntiake a reference to 
sevi^d, economic surveys typical villages* ^mid kay that the cultivating class is 
about io be rmned, is no profit in egr^olttkeP— Z do not say that, 

V 
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3ifl77* say that from a perusal of these various economic surveys, that 
ap].ear$ to be the conclusion P—I can think of three that I have read, in which that is 
the conclusion 

31378 From vour own impression, what view have you been able to form with 
regfard to this iintter P — I do not think the cultivator is going to be ruined 

31279, Do you base your views on any particular enquiry that you yourself have 
made ? — ^Yes, I have made considerable enquiries, as Settlement Officer, into the 
amount of sub*rent which can be got for land, and if the cultivator was going to 
be ruined, there could not be that amount of margin left 

31280 What IS the value of cultivated land here per acre ? Has the value 
increased P— Expressed in terms of money, it has of course increased That is rather 
a misleading thing, because value in terms of produce is really the only way you 
can compare. 

31281 Supposing a cultivator wanted to sell his land, what price would he get 
per acre of cotton or nee land P — I could not tell you 

31283, What IS your impression ?— It varies from soil to soil so much j can 
give you some figures from which you can make a rough calculation The rent, I 
take It, might be put at 10 per cent of the gross produce, and a man will pay 100 
times that. I have frequently seen that in good advanced tracts, I do not say it is 
so in backward tracts. v 

31283 Can you tell the Commission if there is any increased tendency for the 
Consumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs I do not think there li any tendency 
to increased consumption. I should say it is rather the reverse, since we have put up 
the price. 

31284, Of com se your excise revenue has increased a great deal® — This year 
It has dropped heavily 

31285 I find that the total excise revenue for the financial year 1924*25 was 
estimated to be Rs 150 lakhs, and there was an actual increase of Rs 15 lakhs? — 
Yes, but we have had a blow this year, it is Rs 25 lakhs less than last. 

31286 In answer to oui Question 6 , you make the statement that t great number 
of the smaller cultivators m the country are never very far from the margin of 
subsistence. Do you observe any significant iirprovemeot in that direction , is there 
any change for the better P-* I cannot say that I have observed any improvement. 
There wiU alti ays be a certain proportion living on the margin of subsist eoce, 
especially m the poorer villages. 

31287 On Ihe^question of agricultural education> you attach a great deal of 
importance to suitable teachers Yes. That is the crux of the whole situation. 

3 288, You have in Jubbnlpoie a training co lege Can you give the Commis* 
s on your impression about it P—I do not know very much about it i think you had 
better ask edacafional authority about that 

3*289. With regard to the questicn of settling agricultural graduates on land| 
would you approve of the suggestion to offer special concessions and grant unassigned 
cmutmle land to agncultural graduates P.-U n ight he tried as an experiment 

0IS9O. As a revenue officer, would you approve of that suggestion P— There is 
not very mneh land of any value in the Province to give *0 these people 

3*291. There IS land that could be reclaftned ’’“'If they would take It up, It would 
be a very good thing to do. 

31292, On the question of complete co*operatiou between the officials of the 
Agricultural and Reveooe DepartmentSf you are of opinion that revenue officers 
command considerable influence ovw the ryotP — Yes, 

3 '^3 How you bring abiWjit this oortperation that you iipould bke to seeP— I 
bawatated that it is a very difficult question, but in coarse of ttme^T think we shaU 

^ system. The Deputy Commissioner, as some Deputy 
Cragw^^s do, may take the Agricultaral il^sslatanl tound on -.tour. If the Suh- 
and the Agricultural Assistant' can both spare the time to^'tow 
tOgeiha^ a he done that way, but it is a difficult thing to da, = 

M*. G, J, lnwm. 
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31294 I was not thinking of the Deputy Commissioners taking an interest in it. 
I was thinking of the actual revenue officers who come in contact with the cuhvatori . 
I was thinking of the Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors P— We all come into contact 
with the cultivators. 

31295. But the Tahsildar comes into greater contact with the cultivators P — Yes 

31296 Do the i'ahsildars or Revenue Inspectors take part in the Provincial 
Board of Agriculture?— Certainly not 

31297. Would you like to see a short course in agriculture for all these revenue 
officers of the lower erade, the Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors?— I should like 
to see the Tahsildar have the beneBt of the short course, but as ! have already 
stated in answer to a similar question, I do nwt see very much gam to the Revenue 
Inspector The Tahsildar might be put through a short coarse, and some good might 
be done in that way 

31298 By offering a short coarse to these men in the Nagpur Agricultural 
College ?— We might do so I think last year and the year before last we did give a 
short course of instruction to revenue officers, which did some good I suppose li 
would do some good to give the Tahsildars some training in that way. 

31299. In that case they would be able to cO'operate with the demonstrators of 
the Agricultural Department ? — 1 should like to say one thing about it, that in course 
of time, for these appointments, we shall be able to get graduates in agriculture of the 
University 

3130a Would you prefer agricultural graduates to ordinary arts graduates for 
these appointments ?— Other things being equil, and provided the men possess good 
general mental attainment^. I should prefer them 

31301 You have District Agricultural Associations, Talisil Agncultural Associa- 
tions and Circle Agricultural Associations. Could you tell the Commission how these 
various associations'ace functioning ?— I have not really had very much experience of 
them of late years 

31302 Are the roads in this Province mostly under the control of the District 
Councils, cr are they under provincial control ? —It is rather hara to say I do not 
know what the mileage really is I think one might say that the great majority of 
the roads are under local control now 

31303 Government has recently withdrawn about 160 miles of roads from the 
management of local bodies ?— 1 do not know the exact mileage, but they have had 
to take back certain of the roads. 

31304. Do >ou think that the retransfer of the roads to the Provincial Govern- 
ment has improved their conditions ?— I have not seen the roads, but I should think 
it would, to judge by the other roads one sees. 

31^05 You say that the system of loans is inelastic What suggestion 

have you to offer for making it elastic P — I do not think you can make it very elastic, 
for this reason that yob are responsible for public money and you cannot risk it. 
Of course, we lose a certain amcunt. because remissions have to be given, but you must 
make the distribution of public money to some extent inelastic 

% ^ 

31306 You are not) it seems tome, in favour of the extensive use of taccav* 

whereas we had a written statement from ihe Deputy Director of Jubbulpore Circle 
in which he says that iaccavi loans shculd be of great assistance to cultivators ?— 
I think they are of great assistance to the cultivators. All that I meant was that you 
cannot push it too hard We do give out quite a good deal of money now, and the 
Agricultural Department are helping by seeing that it is spent on proper objects 

31307. Would you like to see co-operative souetes undbrtafcing the work of 
giving tacca^i loans P~CertaiDly not, I think it is no^part of their function. 

^ answer to the Raja of Parlakimedi) you stated that a certain amount of 

land in the Central Provinces is being reclaimed by mechanical ploughing. Is there a 
dema^ for snob reclaimed land?— It is not a question of waste land being 
recta^cied j It, Is a question of land which is already occupied being reclaimed , 
It belongs to people already. 

Mr. C. J. Irw^. 
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31309* My <ropr 6 S 3 ion was that a coisiderabla aroa went entwely oat of 
cultivation ?--Thera is a certain amount of land in certain parts of the Province which 
has not been cultivated for many years, but it 13 property belonging to somebody 
The Agricultural Oeparttnent do not plough it up for nothing , they charge the owner 
for it 

31310 You fold usthit the veterinary services are not quite popular P —1 did not 
say that 

31311, You said that the local bodies do not take adequate interest? — ^That is 
a different thing 

3131a I find from the report that was submitted to ns that the number of 
dispensaries is increasing, and the number of cases treated is also increasing P— I think 
it IS so, as far as I know 

313*3* But you say that the District Councils, under whom the veterinary 
dispensaries have been placed in this Province, are generally completely apathetic in 
their regarl ? — Yes, that is right enough 

31314 7 hen, how do you account for B the Increase in the number of cases 
treated ? In 1901 there were 29,000 cases treated, and in 1922— as there were 
429,000 cases treated ? — Yes, that is all right. The department is working hard, but 
that does not show that the District Councils are trying to help 

31314 But the cases generally come from areas within the jurisdiction of local 
bodies ? — ^The cases do not come from the local bodies Tney come from the local 
population, which is a different proposition. 

3131^ There has been the same increase in the number of castrations?— That is 
largely due to the introdaclion of improved mean^. 

31317 Is It due to the introduction of the Italian method P— Yes 

31318 The pejple are appreciating the benefits of tie veterinary services® — The 
people are getting, by degrees, to appreciate their work, but the local bodies do dot 
try, as they Could, to help the department , I am quite certain they do not, 1 have 
seen any number of veterinary dispensaries hoosel in a dirty little room in a serat, 
whereas the District Council could very well afford to give them better accommodation 
The Veterinary Assistants do their best when they go out on tour. 

31319 Oiyou th'nk Di.trict Co mcils could be encouraged by propaganda to 
take more interest in the work ? -I do not think propaganda Will help much It may 
help the work of the department in the vilUgas It require] education to get the more 
educated classes to take an interest m it, they do not do so now, 

31^20 What IS your view with regard to the introduction of legislation to * 
project cattle from outside infection ®— As I have said, I do not know of very much 
that can be done m that direction There is no doubt that herds of cattle Coming 
into this Province do br'ng in disease. It has several times been su gested that 
something sh uid bf done to have these cattle examined on entry and to prevent the 
entry of infected cattle, but up to the present the practical difficulties in the way have 
made it impossible to do anything 

31321 Is there any draft Bill before the Council about this P — No, and 1 do not, 
think there ever has been. 


You say you do not believe in the artificial introduction of subsidiaty 
in^uslxlesw Has Goveruixient made a survey of possible rural industries P— One was 
made ttwny years ago by Mr. (now Sir) Ernest Low. 


^>4 


31333. What conclusion was arnved at P— I forget. It was a long tiaie agon 
31194 * You have an Advisory Board of Industries in this Province P—Yes*. 1 


3*323* What IS its function ?~I do not think it is concerned with the Starting of 
subsidiary industries , it has to do mi^e with the dev^pmenbol eaistiag industries. 
It Controls the Boiler Department, factory inspection and 


31326, You are of opinion that thb^^^i^eS of the people are a serious handicap 
to the establishment of rural lodustHeaPi^aeSfcr 



centurfes similar prejudices prevailed 


Mk* q. h 
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3I'^28 Under the new Self-Government Act of 1920 each member is req aired 
to reside in his constituency, the idea being to keep the members more in touch with 
rural problems What has been the effect of this provision P — I have not so far 

observed that it has had any particular effect I was speaking to a member of a Local 

Board the other -lay about tne condition of the road that we were travelling along, 
which was quite close to^s village I asked him why he did not take steps to see it 
was kept in proper order. Hesa'd he would like to, but no one else on the Board 

would listen to him or let him have anything to do with it I said that did not seem 

rigtitj and he agreed it was not 

31129 You have formed the impression that the members do not take sufficient 
interesi in lural mailers P That is putl>rf it a littletoo stionglj tt is a question of 
translating their interest into action They probably do tat^e an interest , most people 
take an interest in their own affairs. 

Mr Calvert On the question of rural educa ion, we are faced with two 
difficulties leakage between the bottom anJ top classes in primary schools and the 
lapse into illiteracy after leaving school. Whit 00 you think is the real reason for the 
leakage between the first and fourth classes^ I have spoken tO people in the Villages 
about that and 1 tnink it IS almost entirely due to the lack ot interest shown by the 
parents m the eaucation of their chddren, There is also a certain amount of leakage 
due to the fact that the children are employed in odd jobs about the village, 

31331. Lo you think the latter reason is an economic one^ li it that they 
cannot afford to leave their boys at school ,?— >1 think it is more due to custom. The 
amount of work djne by these boys is comparatively small. 

' 31332. Do you attribute that to the laziness or apathy of the parents P — Apathy, 
They do not care about education 

31333. It IS not that they cannot afford to leave their boys at s hooIP — Not 10 
the majority of cases 

31334* Iti your note you say the teacher is almost always a half educated Brahmin 
with no interest whatever and no knowledge of agriculture Do yon think that fact is 
responsible for the leakage P A more inspired teacher might keep the boys at school P — 
That IS possible, but 1 do not think it has muuh effect 

31335. A teacher more in sympathy with the rural classes might be aole to bring 
pressure to bear on the parents? If a teicher had local influence he could get the 
parents to send their boys to St bool -’—That IS quite true Formerly, the Tahsildars 
and local revenue officers used to do a good deal of school attendance work, but they 
have now been discouraged from doing it, because it is not their job , tne schools 
being DO lorger under Government it wa^ considered the local bodies should undertake 
it Teachers have complained to me th^t they have to spend a lot of time in trying, 
usually unsucessfully, to get the boys to come to school. 


51336, Have you in your Division any compulsory primary education P — Not ytt, 

31337 On the queslioQ of relapse into illiteracy, do you think the absence of 
any good modern vernacnlar literature IS one of the causes of this P— Probably. All 
they ha ve to read in the village is books like the Ramayana. 

31338. That IS not always available in modern vernaciilar, is it ? — No 

31339* The idea of this education is to uplift the people and give them a wi'^er 
outlook Do you think the general squalor of the villages keep people frjm going in 
for education P —I cannot say 

3134.0. The fact there la a school m a village does not mean the village is cleaner 
and more sanitary and has a better water-supply and so on P The presence of a school 
does not react on the welfare of the village P— it is difficult to say» 

31341. A charge commonly made is that education leads a boy away from 
labour. Doyffiiprovide water-carriers and sweepers in jour schools?— I do sot ^ink 
we do in the primary schools 


44*^ Do the boys get their own water P— I think sor. I have never seen a water 
school j there may be some, 

a* effort made » this_ Provw^jib^ twenty years ago to got 


s' ffietbod Of conciliation ?- 


MR. C. J. 
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3 ISM '■'hat was that?— I never had any experience of it, bat no doubt the 
proceedings are availab’e somewhere 

31345* H has been described to us as a failure P — My impression is that it was 
not a failure, it might have done more good, bat it did do so ne good, at any rate m 
cert 4 in districts 

31346 Do you think the people will ever be able to get rid of this burden of debt 
from what they can save from caltivation alone? — I think they could, if they were 
more thrifty As 1 have said lu my note, there is a tendency for a man who gets a good 
crop to spend the extra mon y on some tamasha m his family If they would only save 
that money they might get rid of their debts, or at any rate of a good deal of them. 

Jt3 17* By steady thrift P — Yes, I am sure of it 

313 }8. You are averse from restricting the right to transfer ho'dtngs P— I am, in 
we 11 -de\ eloped tracts, such as the Nagpur country 

31349 Do you think restrictions on alienation do in fact serve to withhold from 
the land fi nance which would otherwise be available^ — Yes There is one way in 
particular in which I have always held the 9 > stem IS bad for the land The fine on 
transferb which 1 have mentioned amounts to a considerable sum in a great many 
villages, and that morey does not go back into the land to a ny great extent I think that 
18 one of the chief evils of the present system Although a certain number of tenants 
may b'^ <’aved by these restrictions on transfer, the chief result is extra profit for the 
landlord nbich does not, in a great many cases, go back into the land 

. 313^0 As far as I recollect, witnesses who have answered our question as to the 

causes of indebtedr ess have mentioned the purchase of land, but never land improve* 
meat? — I have not an ilysed the causes of indebtedness since I did settlement work 
many years agr>^ and 1 forget what the proportions were, but I think one of the causes 
was the spending ot n oney on things like ecnbankmets and so on 

313^1, Prof, Gangulee Do you thirJc increased prospeiity is a cause of 
debtP-No 

3134^. Mr, Calvert On the question of the utilisation ot cowdung as fuel, do 
you thmk one of the difficulties is that they have got qsed to one m>thnd of cooking and 
do not like to change the method of cooking P>— 1 should think that might have a 
considerable effect 

31353 We have been told that rhe allotment of taccavv is very smalho compansoh 
with the sum requ red. Is there any difficulty here ii» g-^^tting the money required ? — 

I do not know of any , at any rate it is rather hard to compare it with the demand 

31354 But you can meet the de nand from your Deputy Commibsioners P— Yes, 

I can, I have never been refused any allotments that I asked for 

3 * 3 SS On the question of damage to crops by wild animals • Does the distribu* 
t ion of gun licenses pro e at ali effective It dies in some places. The chief thing 
you want to destroy is the pig and the pig is not a veiy paying animal The man who 
gets the ciOp protection license may kt 1 a few deer an 1 sell the skins, leaving the pig 
alone, but that is not what you want We had a system by which we insisted On every 
man producing 4 boars* tu»ks every year as a condition of having his license renewed 
and I ihmk that system worked quite well 

31356. S%r Henrf Camettct Is it sbll in force ?— Yes, in most of the distriets, 

3*3ji7» Calvift * Is the eastern half of you? Division a nee eating tract P— 
A goed deal of nqe is grown m the Seoni 4 iatncl, but it is n^t a rice tract , my Division 
is not a nee tract. ^ , 

31358. You are jus on the edge of the nee tmet according to the map ?-^Yes; 

33359 there any difference between the physique of thetice 
and that of the wheat eating population in that small area ?— Not In that smalt area, 
because most of the people in my Division are not nee caters | thdr psinclpal food is 
wheat There It. a ceriniu amwnt of nee toe, but I think ;tbe pnaciplf food of the 
majority of the population is wheat 

31360 51 #* towrftwf at Are the wh» at eaters distinctly more vigorous and 

mere intellectual than the rice>eating population^— If you fake the ivhole Chhattisgarh 
which IS mainly a nee eating tract« the phyatqus is bad undoubtedly , but, for 
district of the Centnl Provinces where the food is mixed, 1 should not like 
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to otfer ao opinion But I should say definitely that as fai as I know, taking Chhattis- 
garh, which is a ricc-eating tract, the physique is very bad 

You cannot say whether the juart motets of Berar are less advanced in 
physique and intellect than the wheat eaters of your Division ?— I should not say they 
are on the whole There is very little difference one way or the other 

3136a Mr Calveri It has been suggested to me that we are beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick altogether You have told Sir Thomas Middleton that putting 
It succinctly, the object of agricultural improvement was to give the cultivator more 
money, but it is suggested that he does not know how to spend even the money that 
he already has am not quite sure that I follow what you mean 

31363 He wastes wha*" he gets?— If you give him more money, mtime you can 
get him to spend it properly , other things being equ^l, if he has more money he will 
spend it better 

31364 The evidence shows that there IS a marked tendency in this Province for 
small cultivators to employ more labour on their fields P— I do not know 

31363 High prices simply mean less hours and through high profits of cultivation 
they employ labour and stop working iheirsclves ? — I think that probably may be true 
in the cotton tracts, 

31366 Then the other suggestion put foiward is that* however fast we may 
improve agriculture, the population will merely increase and wipe out the benefit P>- 
You have got somehow to raise the standard of comfort and it is a very difficult 
problem , but it is a problem, I take 11, which is not confined to this country, 

31367 Do you think there is any hope at all of improving the lot of the villagers 
Without first altering their outlook on the education of women great deal can be 
done without it» 


31368 You thinic you can push on agriculture and education and still leave the 
Women ID a degraaed position? — You could do a lot more than you have done now 
in that direction, but 1 should think female education would help a great deal in the 
long run, 

31369. In tnis Province are the Deputy Commusioners too overworked to take 
much interest in agriculture P — No, on the whole not, 

31370* They have time to encourage the cultivator?— Yes, except perhaps in one 
or two districts. 


31371* So that shortage of Government staff IS not an obstacle to progress? — 
Shortage of what staff? 

3137a Of staff to relieve the Deputy Commissioner of his routine duties?*—- 
I should say not, on the whole , the average Deputy Commissioner could do a good 
deal, 1 think. 

31373 We have been told thit the B Sc's, in Agriculture do not like to 
put their hands to manual labour and a novel suggestion was put forward that in the 
Agricultural College we should dismiss all the menial staif and make the students 
themselves do the work. What do you think the effect of that would be P- It depends 
un what you expect them to do 1 understand that the Principal of the Agricultural 
College for many years past has been insisting on every student handling the plough 
himself and I do not know if you can do very much more than that If he is accus- 
tomed to plough with his own hands, there is no reason why he should not beep it up 
afterwards 

31374. Another suggestion has been made that Government itself stands in the 
way of agricultural improvement by not practising what it preaches , >t will advocate 
wells of one type while it conotrui ts wells of another type, inside the jail the weodeO 
plough IS used and outside the jails the agricultural student is asked to use Iron plough 
1 think It 18 a master of money again In jails your principal object la to provide 
hard taboUr. 

So that the people m the jail under Government control do not cultivate 
their jail garden regularly by the methods suggested by the AgrhaulfcuraJ Depart- 
ment P— It rpay be $0 j I could not tell you, ^ ^ 

Mr, C, J. iRWm* 
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3*37^* I" hygiene it has been suggested that 

the local dispensaries should be placed under the Public Health Department and not 
under the Inapector*General of Civil Hospitals ?— Do you mean the touring dispen- 
saries? 

31377 Under the present system the medical officers in charge of local dispensaries 
do not t< ke much interest in hygiene and if they are put under the charge of the Public 
Health Department they will themselves take more interest in the hygiene of their 
surroundings ?— I suppose they might be pushed in that particular direction a little 
more But the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals could equally well posh them 
in that direction. 


31378 But he IS not responsible for rural hygiene? —That is true, but after all 
he IS a sanitary authority of a sort 

31379. Does your system here of having tenants’ rents fixed at settlement in any way 
hinder a tenant from improving the scale of his farming? As an enterprising man, 
can he still acquire more and more land ?— Yes , but he acquires it with the rent fixed 
on It T he assessment is fixed on the land and it passes with it. 

313S0 Sif Ganga Ram Have you any crown lands in your Division, that is 
lands belonging to Government ? — We have a certain amount of land which has been 
excised from the Government forest which has almost all been distributed now 


31381. There is nothing to spare ?— Nothing worth while. 

31382. Have >ou any spare land at all) never mind whether it is uorth while 
or not -We probably have, I cannot give the exact number of acres available. 
It IS almost all included in the areas demarcated as ryotwan villages. 

31383 Would you like to encourage the B Sc’s in Agriculture by giving them 
some Government land on favourable lease?— Yes , I think it would be a good thing 
if we coula give good land, but we have not got much good land 

31384 It need not be good land ?— They would not go in for bad land. 

31385. But suppose they did ?— Then I should give them any encouragement 
I could 

31386 Sir Henry Lawrence You spoke of the difficulty of raising the standard of 
comfort of the cultivator. Have you any suggestion to make how it can be done ?— 
I am afraid not, except that is a thing which might be done, I suppose, through some 
extension of the co-operative movement. That is the only suggestion I have, it is 
a very vague one and I have not thought much about it at all. 

31387 I think 50U said that the cultivator made every effort be could to improve 
his cultivation ?~'I think if he sees that anytning is going to bring him extra money, 
he does it 

31388. You do not fi d villages of very poor cultivation side by side with 
villages of good cultivation I think you do in some cases. 

31389 The Chairman On the same quality of land? — Yes. Probably there are 
reasons for that , it may sometimes be doe to a bad landlord. 


31390. Sir Henry Lawrence Is not the cultivator protected against the bad 
landlord P— Yea , but the landlord in some out-of the-way place has ways of getting 
at has tenints and annoying them , he restricts their rights. Occasionally, I think that 
that might be one of the causes 

31391. Ha^e you any reason to suggest that the cultivator is apathetic in the 
matter of standard of living, and to what do you trace it ? — I do not know, except 
perhaps the lack of education to some extent His chief characteristic IS patlqnce 
and he is content with very little. He seems to be satisfied es a rule with a mbiiittum 
of clothes and a minimum of food If you aie going to improve agrleultutei. my idea 
is to get him a little beyond that. 


31393. How can you do that?— I am afraid I have never found any method 
in Berar and m the cotton country, it has come about by his actually getting more 
iii(mey« The standard of living is dhitmctly higher Ih^ and that has come about 
by the fact that he has more money to spentL 



A.ivd access by road to more developed areas may awaken bis ambition ^ 
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31394 * Then you come back to the question of road improvement P—Yes, 

3139s The Chairman' What does the calti/ator do with his cash when he 
sells his nee or cotton in the market on that very dayP— f should think he probably 
takes most of it home 

3x39(5 Does he not very often buy jewellery afterwards from the goldsmith in 
the xrarKet ? do not think he would, except from a surplus. 1 think that he would 
buy his jewellery at leisure and not immediately after he has sold his rice 

31397. Sir Henry Lamence Have you seen the Raipur nee market where the 
cultivator goes straightaway and converts his cash into silver’— I have not seen it 
done 

31398. The Chairman I want to know whether you think it would be a good 
thing to have a representative of the savings bank in the market, provided perhaps 
with a small office, who coulu be responsible fo. a certa'n amount of propaganda 
and advertisement and also for taking deposits then and there P — It might be tried, 
I think It would be very difficult to draw the cultivator^ considering that the more* 
enlightened inhabitants of this Province are very chary of putting their money into 
bante. I think the cultivator would be very hard to move 10 that direction 

31399. Meantime, is the post office doing anything at all to popularise savings P— 
1 do not know 

3 f 4 oo. Have you yourself ever seen any propaganda carried out by the Postal 
Department P— No 

(The witness withdrew ) 
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Mr R H BECKETT, Officiating Director of Public Instruction, 

Central Provinces 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 2 —Agricuturai bducvtion Specialised agricultural eaucation is. 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture I propose therefore only to deal 
with this question in so far as it may be said to affect the instruction given in ordinary 
schools As my remarks are of a general nature, I do not p-opose to make them m 
the form of answers to the specific questions asked 

The introduction of agriculture into the curricu’um of ordinary schools is one 
aspect of a general question. To what extent can vocational training he undertaken 
in schools designed to meet the educational needs, of all pupils ? 1 hat such trainiog 

should be inc'udcd is frequently advocated on the ground thit the present system of 
education is too literary and calculated to limit the field of emplojment of those who 
have undergone it In this connection, it i& impoitant to realise exactly what should 
be the purpose of an ordinary school The function of the ordinary school is to 
provide a liberal education suited to the age and mental capacity of the pupil which 
will afford him the highest opportunity for developing as a man and a citizen The 
curriculum should not be too literary, but should include subjects involving observation 
and manipulative skill so as lo promote a general and not too specialised development. 

If a purely vocational subject can serve this general educational purpose, there is no 
obietf lOn to its inclusion On the contrary, if the livelihood of a large majority of the 
pupils 13 likely io b“ connected with that subject, there is much theoretically to be 
said in its fivoar Butin practice the extent to which vocational subjects can be 
introduced into the curriculum of ordinary schools is strictly limited. Vocational 
training, to be of any real utilitarian value, must be given by experts in specialised 
courses of instruction which include a large amount of practical w rk and which cover 
a number of years, dependent on the type ot training to be given. On the other hand, 
alHotms of vocational training demand a certain standard of general education as 
a foundation on which the knowledge imparted by specialised courses of instruction 
can be built, the standard of general education required depending on the nature of 
the vocational course The ordinary school curriculum has to cater for all classes of 
boys and ceHam subjects must be included as an essential groundwork for further 
education* Little time remains for what may be described as subjects of a vocational 
character, if the time-table is not to be overburdened. 

Thus in primary schooK the syllabus must include the i R*s and a little simple 
geography In addition to these, in this Province, gardening, handwork or drawing 
are taken as an optional subject where teacheis are available who can teach them 
Nothing more is possible Here I should like lo lay stress on the fact that by far the 
most pressing need of the Province, even from the point of view of those who wish 
to increase the agricultural efiicicney ot the people, is the removal of illiteracy and, 
where bare literacy has been attained, the improvement of the standard Until thrs 
IS done, any generdl advance, including advance in agriculture, is bound to be slow 
and handicapped The rera oval of illiteracy must be the chief aim of the primary 
school and the effect of this removal, even on agriculture, will be incomparably greater 
than could be attained by attempting to teach agriculture in primary schools to an 
extent which would inyolxe the partial exclusion of the essential subjects Most of 
the schools tnaive their little garden plots and, where the teachers are keen, something 
can be effected.but, speaking in general terms, the mam aim must be to see that the 
pupil receives an education which removes illiteracy, which enables him to take an 
intelligent interest m his surrouadmgs and in which the courses of study are suited, as 
far as possible, to the probable needs of the pupil m later life* The whole Course of 
study for primary schools has been drawn up with these objects m view* 

In rural middle scbuols, elementary science (nature study) is taken in addition to 
ordinary subjects. In these schools 1 think it possible that something more may be 
done by the provision of school plots of about one to one and a half acres, according 
to the sue of the school, where conditions are favourable, and the introduction of a 
more definaely agricultural syllabus in place of the elementary science syllabus at 
ptesent in force* The difficulty, however, will be to secure the services of suitable 
tisall^iiSKa* 1 shoidd regard the instruction given in these classes as not being vocational 
jU dmrttoter, but rather pre-vocational, the mam object being to interest pupils m 

Mr* R, H. Bscidcm 
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agriCttUural operations and thus implant in them the desire to return to the land and 
pave the way for future propap'anda by the Agricultural Department Indee*!, such 
plots mi^ht be used by the Agricultural Deparfment for demonstrating the benedts 
derived from improved quahbes of seed, improved methods of manuring, etc Experi> 
meats should, I think* be made in this direction. 

With regard to high schoolsjthe e are situated in the to' ns, and I do not think 
that any agricultural education can or shcuid be attempted The conditi tns are not 
favourable and the majority of puui's hsve no in'ention of retmning to agriculture. 
Moreover* a general science courae is what is needed by tho*e who wish to take up the 
study of scientific agriculture I am most strong!} opposed to text-book agrtcaltiire 
which »s divorced from practical instruction At one time a simple te\t-book in 
apiculture was studied as a subject { rihe Matriculation examination. It was merely 
tsdcen as an easy option and its value both from the educational and utilitarian points 
of view was nr/ The course v as very rightly abolished. These remarks apply to 
general agriculture A course hns recently been drawn up by the Board of High 
School Education in agricultural bctan}, but up to the present time no school has 
attempted to introduce this subject 

QuesTioN 23,— General Education - (o) {» It is a difficult matter to trace the 
bearing of general education upon the agricultural efUciency of the ueople, ft is mr 
opinion, however, that it has, at the present time, and is desMned in the future to 
have, a more fir reaching effect thaa is commonl v supposed High school or collegiate 
education IS Said to have the effect O' making those who have received it out of 
sympathy with 1 Ural life That there is a large element of truth in this dinnot be 
denied, but It IS, I think, only p-rtially tiue, and perhaps not more true in India 
than in other countries. When the son of poor parents succeeds in obtaining a high 
school or collegiate education, he OHturally finds that the village offers no opportunities 
for employment This he has to seek in the larger towns wheie there is greater 
demand for his services in whatever profession he takes up He also finds village 
life dull and uninteresting in comparison with lite in the latg“r tou ns When the sons 
of a landlord are educated some of them take uo other professions, but some return 
to the land and It cannot be diubted that the general education which they have 
received has the effect of widening their outlook, it enables them to take a more 
intelligect interest in ai;riculture, and ren lers them more capable managers of their 
farms or estates I have met landlords who take a keen interest in the experimeots 
or demonstrations earned out by the Agricultural Deoartment and the fact that they 
have received a general education enables them to keep abreast of the times and 
renders them more efficient agriculturists 

(n)and(}«t) It IS still more difficult to trace the influence of mi'^dle and primary 
schools on agricultural efficiency. But in a general way it may be said that the 
education which they give ’■enders the pupils more intelligent and paves the way for 
propaganda work by the Agricultural Department 

(ii) (s) Most rural schools have garden plots attached to them but these are 
frequently too small andi as already stated, 1 think that something more may be done 
by the extensive introduc*ioo of school plots of from I— acres in extent in rural 
middle schools It is easy enough to put down a paper scheme but difficult to devise 
one which really attains the object aimed at Much will depend on the ability and 
enthusiasm of the teacher at d on the feeling in tne village, This matter is engaging 
the attention of the Education Department and in this coijmctioa I attach a note 
drawn up by Mr D’Silva. one of the Inspectors of Schools to whrm it was referred 
for opinion The primary school course of four years under existing conditions cm 
scarcely establuh literacy and the absence of suitable and interesting reading matter 
jn villages tends towards a rapid lapse from even the low standard of literacy 
acquired Librar es in villages run in connection with the village schools have so ffi,r 
not caught on in the Central Provinces In fact it is the apithy of the people towards 
improvement and culture which forms the chief stumbling block to progress, A live 
or^nisation doing propaganda work illustrated by popular lectures, lantern slides, 
cinema shows, might do much It would, however, be expensive 

(st) Compulsory education in rural areas is still in the experimental Sta^e in this 
Province. Up to date it has been irtroduced altogether in dj villages In some 
cases,as far sa can be judged at this early stage, the results are distinctly proniisirg 
smd the anticipated increase m the number of pupils attending sclooia has been 
fully realised. In others the term "compulsion*' 1$ Almost mrleading, the attendance 
anthoTihes havinj^ , found ittdifficult to enforce attendance against tte wishes of the 
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jkarents. Co tlie whoT«, I thipk that it is a fair statement of the case to say that as (ar 
present experience goes, the results are encouraging 

(»0 The explanation af the s nail oroportion of bovs in rural primary schools who 
pass the fourth class IS that the children’s parents do not yet appreciate the value 
of the education received and tahe their boys away from school as soon as they are 
able to add to the family income by earning a few annas a day in the field Generally 
speaking, it may be said that in agricultural areas the regularity of attendance of 
children at schools IS governea by whether or not they are wanted for work in the 
fields 


Extract from a Note by Mr, D'Silvat Offg Inspector of Schools 

Suggestions for introducing Agriculture in Vernacular Middle Schools 

1. Atm of the Course — The aim of the course should be definitely to — 

^0) Impart a certain amount of practical information in agcicultui'e useful for 
even the smallest landowner, 

(&) Help in stimalati'*g a new interest m the land ana a nsw outlook on 
agricultural enterprise. 

(r) Develop, to the extent possible, powers of observation and deduction and 
create habits of exjenmeotmg and perseverance 

This IS by no means an ambitious aim It is practically the same as tnat of the 
present science course in middle schools It includes both the cultural and useful 
aspects of the subject 

It will supply a long felt want and remove completely from the curriculum of our 
vernacular middle schools that long standing stigma of having courses which do not 
take into consldeiation rural life and its requircimeats It will secure for our system 
of education more popularity and win more confidence in our methods and aims 

This suggestion implies that the course must not only be definite hut that tne 
aim should be more pomtfd without being too ambitious 

Boyi, teachers and parents are more likely to fall in With a more definite and 
practical aim than with the idea of indulging in a mere '* species of recreation ” 

2, Means of attaining the The course should receive a definite 

place in the curriculum prescribed for vernacular middle schools It may be placed 
either (0) as an alternative to science, or (d) be substituted for the present course in 
science or ( c ) the science course may be sq modified as co include the course in agn^ 
cultute and be called “ science and agriculture ” 

Alternative (i) 19 in my opinion most suitable for vecnacular middle schools 
The scanty provision hitherto made by locil holies for supplying the prescribed 
apparatus for teaching science, the poor knowledge of vernacular school teachers 
and the general environment and c mditions that prevail in vernacular middle schools 
r^er the teaching of science so ineffective as to be of very little value to the pupils. 
Agriculture wtU make a better and more popular substitute and one which the local 
bodies will be mote ready to finance liberally. 

(u) Thetea.bes for this subject should be a regular member of the staff. He 
tray or may not be qualified to teach other subjects, but it is essential thatWt^a 
whole time man on the stiff, capable of tnflueociog boys This will gain fdr him 
respect from the boys, attention from the managemept, sympathy from the other 
members of the staff mctudmg encouragement and co-operation from the bead master . 

There arc in almost every District Council service and perhaps in some Munici- 
pal services also, teachers trained in s^icalture Some of the younger men of this 
class couW be sent for a special retraining in the subject. District Councils wou’d* 
I readily participate in any scheme of traimrg devised by the Agricultural 
teattment, .md would very likely be even prepared to help financially m such 

mtlaries or stipends for the period of training 
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Some of the “third trained men could also be selected for a Course id 

agriculture The supply of teachers will, in my opinion, of er very little difBculty. 

If a kamdar is considered to be more satiable for the purpose, 1 would suggest 
that hamdars be specially selected for the purpose and attached to the staff of the 
school 

In my opinion, the services of a kamdar Will hardly do if the subject is to be 
even treated a little more seriou'^lv without making it definitely vocational 

If teachers are considered unsuitable, the Agricultural Department may be asked 
to select suitable men for the pbst 

The essential quahfications that I would lay down are'ability to teach the subject 
as well as abiii y to influence boys The essential condition would be regular member- 
ship of the <staff 

(in) Land for carrying out the prartical work should be acquired by Government 
for the purpose and lent to the local body, rent and tax free, solely for the purpose of 
such work and It should be definitely stated that the rights of the local body 
cease to exist if the land is not regularly used for the special purpose for which it is 
given 

The acquisition of land may he sometimes an expensive undertaking but there 
will also be instances where land may be given as a gift or part time gift by some 
malguzar on the same conditions tlat Government would give to the local body 
Such instances would, 1 ^hinki keep the total expenditure on acquisition within 
manageable proportions^ 

If acquisition is too expensive an undertaking, Government might help in the 
acquisition and pay for the costs and other initial expenditure on the same basis as a 
special grant for building or furniture and apparatus, the local body paying its due 
share on the came basis 

The coat of upkeep and any Other recurring expenditure would of course be borne 
by the local boi'y und included in the expenditure for Government grant. 

(iv) The time that was devoted to the suoject at Chaurai was about one hour 
per day, t e , about five hours per vreek. This was consideied essential for the course 
at Chaurau The tune at present devoted to the teaching of science is in most 
cases three to (our hours *per week 

The course now proposed is only a bit reduced in quantity compared to the course 
that was in force at Chaurai If the subject is to replace or be an alternative to 
science, there should be no difficulty m the boys devoting four or five hours per week to 
the subject Tb<s may be done by having two periods of two hours* duration and 
one period cf the normal duration of 40 to 50 n mutes for notes, recording of observa- 
tions, questions from boys, etc 

3, Omdthons heipftdfor rsalistng the atm “-{i) Confidence of the parents in 
the practical value of the course The;^ will see this value better in the school 
plot than the demonstration pbt. 

(11) Interest and gcod-will of the boys This will be secured more easily wheii 
connected with the school work rather than work under a kamdar at the demoastra« 
tjon plot 

(ill) Insisting on primary schools 10 the neighbourhood of vernacular middle 
schools carrying out the gardening programme laid down for them. 

(iv) The produce should be given to the boys and parents should be invited 
frequently to see the school plot 

(v) Co-aperation between the staff ana agricultural teacher. 

(vi) {Regular supervision from the Agricuatural Department and co-operation 
hetlTMo the local body and the two departments concerned 

(tdi) Last but not least— The courses should only be commenced after land has 
been acquired and teachem trained. 
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4 Centres where the scheme suggested may be tried, irrespective of the 
escistence of demonstration plots and where the scheme is likeiy to succeed — 

(i) Hoshangabad district— All the eight vernaculai middle schools wou>d 
welcome (he scheme and the Di<!trict Councils are likely to be been on it The 
following centres will be well worth a trial — 

<a) Babai in the Hoshangtbsd tahsil 
( 6 ) bobhapur in the Sohagpur tahsil, 

(el Timarni in the Seoni Malwa tahsil 
(i) Handia in the Harda tahsil 

(ii) Nimar district — 

(а) Harsud in the Harsud tahsil, 

( б ) Shahpur in the Burhanpur tahsil 
(c) Bhamgarh in the Khandwa tahsil 

(in) Betttl — 

(a) Betul'Baaar in the Betul tahsil 

( 6 j Bhamsdehi in the Bhiinsdehi tihsil 
(c) Malta! m the Multai tahsil 

(iy) Narsinghpur district— 

(/i) Kareli in the Narsinghpur tahsil 
{b) 1 endukheda m the Gad,»rwara tahsil 

(v) Saugor district— 

(fi) Rehli in the Rehlt tahsil 

(b) Banda m the Banda tahsil, 

(c) Gadakcta in the Keblt tahsil 

(n) Damoh dii,trict— 

(o) Hindona in the Damoh tahsil 
( 3 ) Patharia in the Damoh tahsil 
(c) Hatta in the Hatta tahsil 

(vii) Chhindwara district— 

(a) Amarwara in the Amarwara tahsil 
(h) Cbaurai m the Chhindwara tahsil 
(c) Mokbair in the Sausar tahsil. 


Oral Evidence 


<11401 Tbe Chatrfnan Mr Beckett you are officiating Director of Public 
Instruction in the Central Piovinces F— Yes 


31402. We have your notes of evidence. Do you wish to add anything at 
this stage to your written rote Nlo 


3140S. Have you any views on adult education that you would like to put 
before the Commission?— It depends on what you mean by auult education, 

31404. I am thinking primarily of adult education designed to eoujp adults 
With literacy P— In regard to aduh education m this Piovmce I think that the 
education of adults is of companuvely minor importance as compared with the 
education of the child. There la v ry little demand fir adutt education and ’tha 
eapenments which have been made m regard to it show that the expen^Stwo 
incurred on it is (0 a very great extent wasted. 


1*405* What experiments are you referring to P— Certain local bodies have 
opened schools lor adults and the general experience has been tbat'alTter a short 
time the attendance falls, so that the class is scarcely worth cantnralng. The 
^ar before last an experiment was made in this direction by the Training 
College at Jubbulpore and a class, of about 3$ adults was got together and instructed 
by the Training College staS. At the end of two or three months this class of 36 
had dwindled to three or four. A Certain amount of vucceas has been met with in 
conaection with welfare work la the millsi but the success attained has really only 
moderate. What I think it amounts to is this, that where an adult can see 
he If going to gam some material benefit from education you may get that 
aUtead a himracy course But unless he can see some material advantage 
lie fiOl a^d ihfiaughout the course, He is too tired at the end of the day's 
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work to attend regnlarly. Generally speaking, the tinae which he has given to the 
course and the money expended on it axe wasted That is why 1 feel that the 
mam line of attack against illiteracy most be through the child. 

^1406 Do you think that there is a lapsing into illiteracy on the part of the 
children who have, at one stage or another of their Itves^ attended school ? — I am 
afraid that there must be a good deal of it , I have not got actual statistics 
with me. I have seen estimates given, but I do not know how these estimate? 
have been arnved at. 

31407* Have you yourself formed any view m the matter P— I think that 
undoubtedly, especially in rural areas, there must be considerable lapsing into 
illiteracy. 

3140S Do you think that is due m part to the fact that the majority of 
the children return to parents who are entirely illiterate P— It must be largely due £0 
that. 

31409 In that connection, do you associate the need for adult education with 
the p-oblem of achieving literacy amongst children ?— The trouble is that I do not 
think it can be managed, for the simple reason that you cannot get adults to attend 
schools I think that wherever there is a demand for adult education, it should be 
encouraged and met and that if possible the demand should be created I think, 
however, that adult education shoo’d always be a side line, as compared with the 
mam line of attack which after all is the line which has succeeded in all other 
countries. 

31410. Have you any views as to the possibility of developing female 
education m this Province ? — We have formed a committee at present to go into the 
whole question of girls' education The difficulties in the way of advance are great 
Secondary female education is progressing because the intelligentsia are recognising 
more and more the desirability of educating tlie fetnlaine half of the popula^mn 
But as regards female primary ed'ication progress has been extremely slow. There 
are various reasons for this the apathy of parents is perhaps the chief reason. 

31411. Is your department carrying out any propagan ia in favour of education P 
—This committee which we have formed may be regarded as doing propaganda work 
It will consult public opinion In addition, the officers of the department are always 
impressing upon the people, whenever posainle, the necessity for girls’ education 

^1418, Are you using other departments to help you? How about the 
Co-operative Department ? Have you attempted to use that department ?— I do not 
think that we have made great use of the Co-operative Department 

31413 Do you think you might do so P — Yes 

31414. Co operation Itself IS primarily an educative movement, 15 it not?— Yes. 

31415. You describe the system in vogue in primary schools. Do you attach 
much value to the nature study bei g taught at the present moment m your primary 
schools ? — I attach some value In practice we find that it is extremely difficult to g^ 
satisfactory nature study teachers. 

31416 Is that because you draw your teachers from the wrong class P Or 
because you do not pay them enough P Or because you do not instruct: them enough 
in the methods of teaching nature study P— I do not think any of these causes hold 
good Our rural school teachers are villagers , they are trained to teach in our 
normal schools which are q ute good normal schools and the pay is not unsatisfactory 
The minimum salaries pre cribed b? Government are * for our untrained teachers, 
Rs 15 , trained teachers Rs. 20 In dear districts the untrained teachers get 
Rs. i8ttnd the trained teachers Rs 23. In many districts the pay of the headmaster 
goes up to Rs 50, Rs 55,^5,60. 

31417 What proportion of the teachers are' tcaiuel and what proportion axe 
•untrained ?*— I could not give you the exact figures the greater number of thetp 
ace trained. 

314'8 Sir GangaRam' And the greater number of them sre graduates P— 
4 falking of primary school teachers who are not gnduates, 

FfOA Gmgtdte How many normal schools have you P— We have 
1 1 normal schools and they are capable of tui niog out mure masters than wre at 
present can find employment for. In fact we had to reduce oneor two sections because 
the market eyas getting unduly congested. This was due to the fact that local bodies 
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It) certain cases confirmed untrained teachers* but we have pressed 6n them the 
undesirability ofcondrmm); more untrained teachers Our normal schools meet 
the demand for the supply of tr'iined teachers and we can turn out more 
teachers than we can find employment for at the present moment 

■^1420. The Chairman I think the only middle school with a vocational 
course in agriculture is on the budget of the Agriculture Department P-~YeS| the 
Powerkhera School at Hoshangabaa 

31431 Are you familiar with the working of that school P— -Only on paper 

31433 Are yon* as a department* contemplating any experiment of that sort, or is 
it your intention to leave the future development of that in the hands of the Agricul* 
tural Department? — Not the agricultural trdning given in ordinary schools, which 1 
regard as prevocational trim mg A< I have stated in my note, 1 think that vocational 
traini g, if it is to be of any use, must be given in specialised institutions where students 
are taught by specialists, and the course must cover a number of years But we are 
contemphting introducing agriculture into our rural middle schools I enclosed a note* 
wfa'ch wis sent in by oner £ the Inspectors of Schools, which is generally on sound lines, 
and I think It 1$ perhaps likely that we shall experiment in that direction in the near 
fttture 


31421, When do you expect this experiment to be made P—I think that the 
department viill be taking it up shortly, on the lines set forth in my note. We shall have 
to acquire land 

31434 Meantime, you have nothing of that sort m operation ? — No. 

31425 —Have you any views about compulsion m primary educution ? Do you 
think that IS a principle that should be applicable in this Province P —1 am strongly of 
opinion thv it is through compulsion and through compulsion alone that we shall be 
able to combat illitericy Compulsory schemes have been introduced, as 1 have stated 
in my note, in 6s villages It has also been introduced in certain Municipalities, and it 
seems to be spreading For example, I passed a scheme for compulsory education in 
Raipur a few days ago, and a scheme for its introduction 10 at villages in Bilaspurts 
under consideration, a <icheme for the Balaghat Municipality is ready for sanction. 
1 mention these as instances which show that it does seem to be taking hold. 

31426. What is the longest period for which compulsion has been enforced for 
any particular district P — I think three years. 

31427. Do you expect the principle of compulsion to diminish, by an important 
extent, the leakage bev ween the bottom and the top of the primary system P— I do , 
I thmk it IS the one way of diminishujg that leakage which is likely to be absolutely 
effective ■' 

31428 Do you expect a complete stopping of that leakage by means of compuIsionP 

Or do you still expect to lose a proportion P— I think in the beginning a proportion may 
be lost, because in certain cases local bodies may be rather reluctant to enforce the rules 
but I think that things will be tighened up in course of time, and 1 do not see 4 rhy the 
whole leakage should not be stopped altogether. * 

31429 What penalty is visited on parents who disobey the laws and the rules P— 
At present a line is inflicted. 


31430. Who benefits by that fine P— Pfesftmsbly the local authority, but I have 
forgotten. 


31431. Have you any indication as to the number of fines that have been levied ?— 
No* I have no intomation* 


^ aathoritles are taking action of a disfe^tii|iy 

nature? — They vary. In some closes, the numbers who have attended Kate gond^ 
satisfactorily, and it would seem, if the first estimates were correct, that pracHdallr eV^eiy 
boy has been brought m to the school, but it is too early yet to day whe^er^hite has 
been leakage during the operation of the course. 


31433 Do yon form the view that there n an tncreasing demand for education for 
tbfcir children amongst the cultivating classes?— tbwe is c^tainly an increasing demand 
in Some districts. In other districts^ I aih afewd that the Imrents are to a large 
mstent apathetic. I think there is seer^aly an tecreasing demand in the urban areas 
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3 * 434 * Where such a dematid exists in a purely rural area, have you been able to 
associate that demand with any other cucumstance or condition ? — I should think) 
speaking broadly, that one might associate it with the general welfare of the people 

3 * 43 S You mean general prosperity P— Yes 

31435. The well'tO'do are the first to ask for it P— Yes. 

3*437 Meantime* the Commission has been told that primary education la entirely 
free} is that soP«>-Compulsory primary education is entirely free 

3 * 43 ®* What about optional primary education P — For optional pnmaiy education, 
I think a very small fee of one anna or somethihg like that is levied 

31439, One anna a month Yes 

31440. Is that the general position throughout the Province P~Yes, I think that 
is the case. 

31441 How about books P Does that include books P— Most District Councils 
give grants to poor boys , otherwise, the pupil supplies his own books, 

31443 So that, except where the boy is regarded as a poor boy, the expenses 
to the parents amount to one anna a month plus the expenditure for books ?-* Yes , it is 
one anna a month plus the expenditure for books, which is quite Small 

^ 3*443* Are you the permanent Head of the department P— I am the officiating 

31444. Your Chief being away ^ — Yes , he is on special duty w ith the Government 
of India. 

31445. How long have you been in charge P— It is now about three months, and I 
have officiated before for about 14 months 

31446 Is the appointment which has taken your Chief away from the Province 
likely to be one of long duration P— It is a temporary appointment 

31447. The Raja of Parlaktmedt Dur ng your experience in the department, 
did you find the tendency to learn growing m the rural tracts? — As 1 have just stated* 
I think it IS growing in the more prosperous tracts, but in the less prosperous tracts 
the parents are, to a large extent, apathetic, and they have to be persuaded to send 
their children to school in many cases 

31448 What 13 the class which usually takes ad%antage of the schools? Are 
there any particular classes which do so? — The more well-to do classes do so 
Of coarse, certain castes take to education much more readily than others 

31449 How are the primary and middle schools financed? Are they fi nanced 
by Local Boards, or do they get any grants from Government P— Vernacular primary 
and vernacular middle schools are financed both by local bodies and by Government 
funds. 

31450. Are those schools growing in number ?— Yes. 

31451 When giving Government grants to such schools, what are the factors 
you take into consideration ?— We have different systems. In our grants to 
Municip'ilities fur vernacular education we have a certain formula according to which 
the grant given by Government is based on the expenditure of the Municipalily on 
education We take the expenditure on vernacular education deduct from it 6i per 
cent of the Municipality’s income* and give a minimum giant of half of the difference 
In the case of local bodies. Government gives from time to time, when funds are 
available, large lump sum receiving grants which are devoted to various objects, sayi 
for improving the pay of teachers or for instituting provident funds, or lor expenditure 
ott expansion as the necessities of the moment may require In ad:iition to that, we 
occasionally give a special non recurring grant for the erection of school buildings. 
For example, last year we gave Rs, 9 lakhs to local bodies for the erection of primary 
school buildings Of course, to these recurring grants from Government, local bodies 
add their own funda. 

** 3 * 452 . As regards the construction of buildings, is it not the practice that locsl 
bbdiea should find half of the expenditure P— We have no general rule. For instance* 
this grant Rs« 9 lakhs was given without any conditions of that sort In some ea*® 
local bodwa who could ajford to do so spent more than the money allotted , in other 
oases, they axe spendCflg what was allotted, 
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31453‘ As regards the introduction of agricultural study in middle schools 
through the vernacular, are there sufficient books available on the subjects, so that it 
may be taken up at once P-*-! do not know whether there is a Book which would suit 
the course which may be introduced, I do not think that that matters very much 
because there are plenty of books which can be used for the instruction of the teacher, 
and the teacher would work to a syllabus rather than to a text-book 

31454 How long would it take to get these schools to take up agriculture ? 

In the first instance, we should introduce it as an experimental measure in a few schools 
so as to find out the best line of attack. Then it would depend on the funds available 

‘1I4SS* Stf James SitacKenna I understand that, in addition to being Director 
of Public Instruction, you are also Secretary to Government in the Education 
Department P — Yes 

31456 What are the advantages of that arrangementP— I think that the work 
goes through more smoothly and easily. 

31457 You deal direct with the Minister? — Yes 

31458, And he issues his final orders as the orders of Government P~Yes 

31459 How long has that scheme been in force P — I could not say With certainty , 

I think about five or six years 

31460. It IS of some standing? — ^Yes, 

31461. Would you be able to express an opinion whether such an arrangement 
would work in the case of the Director of Agriculture ? — I would rather not express an 
opinion on that 

3146a. You area science man yourself P— Yes, 

31463 Are there any arrangements for the teaching of botany in the high 
schools P — No arrangements have yet been made for the teaching*of botany. The High 
School Board has drawn up a syllabus in agricultural botany for the use of high schools, 
but 30 far no high school has applied for recognition in that subject 

31464 Students entering the Agricultural College would have to take a course in 
general botany before going in for economic botany P-^Yes. 

31465 What sciences do you teach in high schools P-^Chemistry and physics 

31466 Up to a high standard? — Up to the usual Matriculation standard. It is 
a preparatory course, 

31467, Would that standard be sufficient to enable them to superimpose a course 
in applied chemistry without further general chemistry P — No, they would need further 
training in general before taking up applied chemistry, 

31468 Prof, Gangulee Is it the definite policy of the Government to introduce 
free compulsory education P — Yes, by degrees. 

31469, The policy has been outlined, and that is the intention P — Yes, 

31470 There are 63 villages where compulsory education has already been 
introduced? — ^Yes. 

314?!, Is that by local bodies P— Yes, assisted by a Government grant 

3*47®« Whai is the extent of that grant?— Half of the additional expenditure 
b oth recnmng and tton-reciMcnsgJ eniailetl, ^ 

3*473* Is the curriculum for the compulsory primary schools the same aa^fot 
the optional primary schools f— Yes, 

3*^4 Is there any change mthe ijuahty of the teacheca ?— No, When we fix 
the i^rant for teachers' salatleej we usually take into consideration the cadre as a whole 
and fix scales of pay at rather hberad rates in order to provide a teasonable How of 
pxomotiun for the whole Cadre, 

3147S What were the rates of pay you mentioned in answer to the Chairman ?— 
Tltosc were minimum rates The pay les a little according to the district, from 

s» to Rs. *3, for trained teachers, using to Rs, 50 for the post of Head Master in 

WiWktstoe average attendance at these schools ? — I cannot tell you 
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31477 * Are they one teacher schools ?— No , we aim at getting fairly large 
schools, With 4 or more teachers 

31478 Who has the management of these compulsory schools P— They are 
managed by the local bodies. 

31479. Is there any supervision by \ our department?— The department fixes the 
curricula and standards , the exanninations are conducted by the department. 

31480 Who does the inspection ?— It IS earned out by the Deputy Inspectors 
who are usually Government servants. , but as an experimental measure they have been 
transferred in 4 districts to rhe local bodies. 

31481 Who pays them in that case?— Their salaries are paid by Government 
ts before, 

31482. Is there any provident fund for primary school teachers P— Yes, either a 
pension or a provident fund has been introduced, and practically all trained teachers 
are entitled to benefit I referred a moment ago to certain lump sum grants made by 
Government. The object of one of those grants was to found pensions for teachers 
Speaking from memory, I think Government gave the whole of the money for 
founding this pension scheme, which in some cases is now being converted into a 
provident fund scheme, 

31483 In the compulsory schools are all the teachers trained?— Most of them, 

31484. Are they trained in normal schools ?— Yes 

31485. You have One Training College I understand ?— Yes, but that is for the 
training of Anglo-vernacular schoolmasters. There is a Normal School attached 
to it. 

31486 (Vho are the teachers in the Normal Schools? — Most of them are graduates 
who have been trained in Training College, some are under-graduates There are 
certain upper anu certAin lower division posts The Head Masters arc spccullv selected 
men on Rs. 250 — 300 a month In addition, certain Su erintendenls oi Normal Schools 
are in the Provincial Education Service, and can rise to Rs 800. On the whole, the 
schools are very well staffed 

31487, Do they get any agricultural training of any sort P — The students get a 
general science training, which includes natuie study, and for giving that training we 
have masters who have taken an agricultural degree m most cases, or «it an y rate 
taken a special course m agriculture 

31488 What abou^ the pupils ? Do you take them to see Government farms in 
the neighbourhood ? — That depends on the situation of the Normal School The 
one in Nagour happens to be near a Goverr^ment farm, and I think they make use of 
it , but there ate otWs which are not near a farm and cannot. They have their own 
plots of land. 

31489 There ?s a plot of land attached to the Normal School ? — Yes 

31490, Do they farm on it ?— They grew vegetables and so on In an experimental 
manner, and crops to some extent 

3x491. The teachers are supposed to go to rural areas and teach there. I would 
like to know whether they are adequately trained m the problems of rural life or 
not?— Most of the teachers in rural schools are villagers themsdves, they go to the 
Normal School from the village They have spent their lives in rural surroundings 
Moreover, most of the Normal Schools are in semi -rural surroundings, the fields 
are close by. 

31492. You have referred to the efforts you want to make in collaboration 
inth the co-operative movement Have you formed a definite plan of campaign la 
that connection ? — I think the system prevailng in the Punjab, where they have a 
Board consi ting of the Directors of Public Instruction, Co ooerative Credit, f-ubllc 
Health and Agriculture, might be useful in this Province for propaganda amongst 
adults, Which la a foim of adult eaucation to which 1 attach considerable importance 

« ^3^493. What are the composition and functions of your High School Education 

Boara?— The composition is varied Certain members are chosen for their educational 
qualifications j these fofm the majority , 3 members represent the Legislative Council, 
ythe ; ibere are 5—7 selected Head there are also representatives 

of agriculttrre km eui^ekKu^* 
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^14$4> What is the state of your vernacular middle schools^ Is the number 
increasing?— Yes, particularly in Berar, ptobabl^ because English has been added as 
an optional subject in a large number of the schools in Berar, and English is, of course, 
very popular 

3149s Are these schools controlled by the High School Education Board P— No 
most vernacular schools are under the management of local bodies, but the Board’ 
hxes the syllabus both for midole and high schools You asked me the powers of the 
High School Board It controls the curnculum and examinations and has the power 
of recognition. 

31496 You Spoke of the failure of night schools. How do you account for the 
fact that when such schools are organised by missionaries or by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association they are generally successful P Will you tell me where they have 
been auccebslul P — In big towns a number of adults may be led to See that education 
will materially advance their interests, and that will make such schools a success, but 
the villager cannot see what he is going to gain, and is usually tired out at the end of 
the day’s work* 

31497, Even in rural areas, Missionary and Young Men’s Christian Association 
night schools have generally succeeded, whereas efforts made by Government and 
other agencies have filled That was the case in certain villages we visited near 
Coimbatore, for instance P — One cannot say why certain schools have succeeded and 
others failed without knowing the local conditions. It is quite possible the missionanes 
have at their disposal men uho are prepared to take up the work in a missionary spirit, 
either on very low pay or with no pay at all, and who, by reason of their personality, 
are able to exert more influence than the ordinary village school master 

31498 It IS perhaps a question of personality? — Very largely 

31499, Have you carried oat a survey of areas where primary schools might be 
established P— Yes, a survey has been made, I think in 1933 It was carried out iQ 

connection with the introduction of primary education The method of advance in 

the past has been to a large extent to work through local bodies and District Officers 
who have a good idea of where schools may be set up with advantage * 

51500 Care is taken not to establish half a doxen schools in one area while 

leaving another area Without any ?— Local bodies know very well where schools are 
needed most What you suggest may occasionally occur where there is a large 
number of communal scho'ils, but that does not apply to any extent in the Central 

Provinces h may happen that a village has an Urdu primary school as a separate 

insptution , hut we have not come to the stage that has been reached in some other 
parts of India where there are several communal schools in one town 

51501 Has nny one been sent to the Punjab to study their method of introducing 
agricultural training in middle vernacular schools P—No 

31 $03 Not to Moga P — Nor to Moga 

31505 What about the depressed classes ? Are they still hostile to education?— 
1 do not know that ' hostile ’ is the correct word to use. A certain number of the 
depressed classes are beginning to realise the necessity for education But speaking 
of the hulk they are, I am afraid, apathetic. We do everything we can to encourage 
them We give special grants, but the results are disappointing In the case of the 
depressed classes there is a deplorable falling off between the ffist and the top 
Standard of the pnrtniry schooh 

31504* But the efforts made by the Labour Department in Madras, as you ktm^ 
have proved very successful and these depressed classes themselves are putting trp 
school houses P— I regard, as 1 said before, compulsory primary education bedng the 
most effective means of educating the depressed classes, 1 do not ^ink that anything 
Will work as well, in practice, as compulsory education ~ 

31505 Jfr* Calvert It has been given in evidence before us that compulsory 
education has not made any headway in this Province Do jron agree with that ? — 
I think that the headway has been small up to the present, but it is now going on at an 
iifCreased rate and 1 am becoming optlmMlc as to the rate of progress in the futures 
1 think it is going to act as a sort of snhwbaTh 

w ^ Jiy geSt Qua witness miys the mam cause of the unsatisfactory figures is the 
a{ttp|p^i^lltleadaiace committee F— That may possibly be true in some cases. I 
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think conditions vary from district to district but certain attendance commitlees are 
very keen on thetc work and they are seeing that the children attend school 0 £ 
course it is too early yet to pronounce a final opinion 

31507 The system of compulsory education has not been in force long enough 
to have any infiuence on the attendance in the upper classes, say the fourth class P-^ 
Not yet. 

31508 That will be the real test ? — Yes 

31509 Su Henry Lawrence But the boys who are already in the fourth class are 
now compelled to atteod, are they not ?— Yes , that is true 

» 315*0 Hr, Calvert Leakage has tikan place before (.hat stage? -Yes, I think 

you might possibly find the figures interesting 

31511 I should like to know what is the comparison bet leen the first and fourth 
classes do not think that the comparison bet veen the first and fourth class is at all a 
fair comoarison because in the first class there are a considerable number of infants 
whom It would take two years to pass out of Clasi I A fair comparison would be 
be ween Class U and Class IV, If you take the second and fourth classes in the Province 
as a whole the fall in numbers is from about 64,000 to 46,000 or a falling off of about 
25 per cent 

31512, The fourth class is the literate stage ?— Yes 

31513 You are reckoning to turn out about 46 , 000 literates per year P— Yes 

31514 Have you ever tried to CO npare that With the normal death rate among 
literates in the Province to se6 if you are really naking progress? — 1 have tnide no 
such comparison It must be remembered that those figures, I mean the figures 
between the second and the fourth classes are largely the result of cSe fad in numbers 
which takes place amongst the depressed classes and the more backward commoaities 
If the higher castes are taken, the fall is from 45>00'> to 33OOO, that is o,ooo 
in 45,oco , so th it I think this fall in numbers is sometimes rather exag-eratdd 
A mistaken idea arises from making a comparston between the number in the first and 
the numb r in the fourth class 

315*5 This same witne:»s refers to the decision by the Local Government to 
invest the Director of Public Instruction with the power to supervise the expend ture 
of the money earmarked and spent on education H id y m no power before ?— In the 
case of local bodies, the management of schools under the recent Act is placed in their 
charge The grants given by Government h^ve been given for specific puroosea 
and if they are not spent on thije pnrjoses we have power to reduce the 
grants, for example if a grant has neen given for pensions c rntribution and if pensions 
aie not given, we have power to reduce the graiit But apart from thit Government 
exercises very little control Of course Government can always reduce the local body 
grants for good and sufficient reasons but it is rarely done 

31516 It has also been given in evidence before us that Indtan boys nre generally 
deficient in powers of observatun as compared with English boys Would you agree 
with that?— I am not prepared to make a statement of that kind I think to a large 
exti^ntit would depend on the teaching wftich the boy had received If properly taught, 

1 think that the Indian boy is observant 

31517 The point IS important when you are discussing whether your re chers 
should be from the Village or from the actual cultivating class, because we assume 
that a member of ihe cultivating class may know something of agriculture, whereas 
la non -Cultivator in a village may be Ignorant of what is going on around him ? -A 
considerable number of our teachers are drawn from the cultivating class and in 
rural areas it IS generally true to say that the teachers are villagers Frequently, of 
course* they return to their own villages, which I consider to be very dcMrable 

315*8 You mentioned to the Chairman that attempts to encour\ge adult 
education had not given very good results in this Province Has any persistent pro* 
paganda been earned on in favour of adult education P-**No , 1 can hardly say that 
there has been any persistent propaganda* but if you have a narent wha is not prepared 
to send his boy to school it is hardly to be expected that he will go to school himself 
afthe end of the day’s work unless he expects to get some material benefit from it 

Then we have it on record also thst there is work for only 100 days 
in theyeafjso that there IS ample leisure. Do you think that you have got the right 
type of teachw:' for the adult schools P*-We have to make use of th& teachers available. 
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I hm no doubt that, if you could put down an enthusiastic ^fraduate, he might by 
hn personal influence oolatn an attendance which the ordinary teacher might not 
be able to obtain , but it is outside the region of practical politics to do that 

^15^0 Do you not think that a teacher for adult schools must have special 
qualities as Compared with one for a school for children ? — I should think so. 

31^21. Did you get any special readers for adults ? — No 

32^32 Do you not think th^t a reader which is suitable for infants is rather 
unsuitable for adults*— No I think that it suits them in the early stages It is 
designed on a progressive system. 

You do not think that an adult, after having painfully laboured through 
a few sentences, feels di.appointed when all that he learns is that ‘‘ the cow has four 
legs"?— It is difficult to make interesting books out of words of three letters That 
must come later 


■31534 Special readers have not been tried ?— No 


31 '25 Prof Gangulee You havp told the Chairman that the education 
of the adult n of namor importance ?— Yes, comparatively speaking, as we can get 
much better re ults by educating children Funds are limited If you haVe limited 
funds and spend too much money on the education of adults, it really amounts to 
tailing a viy the educational bread from the mouths of the children Adult education 
IS expensive when measured in terms of literacy We find for example in our 
Normal Schools that above the age of 25 years, adults are practically 
unteachable For that reason they have been excluded from our Normal Schools, 
They were unfit mentally to profit by the instruction given. 

31526 Mr Calveit You do not think that there is any connection between the 
teichabihty of the pupil and the teachei P— I think that to a certain extent that 
connection does exist But take, for example, the experiment which was made 
a conp'e of years ago by the Training College staff wiiere the adult clabs had 
the benefit of good and experienced teachers Nevertheless the pupils aid not 
remain and numbers fell away to such an extent that the class was discon* 
tinued 

3x537. We were given a little pamphlet by Mr. Mande Was that experiment 
followed up at all inside the jail ? — No, I think, though, that a considerable extension 
of the experiment in jails is under consideration 

51538, Does your department regard itself as in any way respoosibde for 
the moral uplift of the villagers P— it is responsible for the education of the 
Villagers and a part of that education conbists in moral instruction 

31^29 If you took a series cf villages with a school and another series 
without a school, Would you find any difference in sanitation, health and general 
cord tions between the twoP—f am afraid I am not prepared to express an 
opinion on t>at question 

31330 Is thee any attempt here to teach your feachera the economics of 
village life th-it is, land administration, a little agriculture, stock breeding, etc, ?— I 
do rot think that they teach economics in that sense. 

31531 You have not schools m which they go through a coarse in rural 
economicsP— No. 


3153a Do you think it would popularise education if they could be of more 
practical assistance to the villagers ?— I am doubtful whether it would have any 
effect 


3x5311 Lamence The fast witness has told us that the teacher ts 

almost always a half educated Brahmin with no interest whatever in, and no knowledge 
ofi agriculture ® Do you igree with that statement ?— I do not agree with that state- 
ment at all Our village schoolb, as I have said before, are staffed very largely fay vilWers 
who have gone through th»* vernacular middle school course , this has been folk^d 
up by a two or three years’ course in our Normal Schools which, I think I may say 
are very efficient institutions, in the case of the teachers in seeondaij schools in the 
high schools department, they are all graduates who have taken a degree m teaching as 
a ,|!ija* graduate course, and m the case of the middle schools department they are 
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undergraduates who have gone through a two-years’ coarse of instruction as 
teachers. I think that on the whole out teachers are very well trained. 

3*534 Conditions vary very much in different Provinces In some Provinces 
they are largely Brahmins Here it is not so ?— Not m the case of primary school 
teachers. 


3 *S 35 » Can you give me any percentage at all P—I am afraid I cannot. I might 
be able to get the figures 

31536 Do you thmk it is about half and half ? — I could not say 1 shall try to 
find out and let you have the figures 

SIS'!?* What do you consider is the driving force behind this movement for 
compulsory education P*— I suppose that the public feeling is that the general advance- 
ment of the Province is dependent on primary education 

31538. And are the people who ask for this compulsory education the people 
who would otherwise not have their children educated ?— I do not know that the people 
who would not have their children educated are the people who ash for this education 
I think really that the education is thrust upon them by the members of local bodies 
who realise that compulsory education is in the people’s interests. 

31539 And do I understand you to say that it has been introduced through 
Municipal Councils or through the District Councils ?— Both When I said 6 $ villages 
those were all under District Councils, m addition it has been introduced in a certain 
number of Municipalities 

31540 In how many distiicts are these 65 villages ? — I thmk four districts 

3 1541, And some twenty districts have not taken any step in that direction?-* 
No , but I thmk it is going to spiead 

3154s Ifa parent does not send his boy to school, who decides whether be should 
be prosecuted or not?— An Attendance Authority is formed under the Act and the 
Attendance Authority is responsible 

31543 That body consists of members of the District Council, does it? 
What IS the constitution of that author ity ? — I could not say without a reference 
to the notification 

313+4 Is it official or non-official? — Non-official entirely 

31543 Up to date they have instituted no prosecutions ? — There have been a few 
prosecutions , not many 

31546. Do you anticipate any difficulty) li prosecutions are startedi that that 
would lead to any disapproval on the part of ' he people affected P— I think, possibly m 
the beginning, perhaps public opinion will have to be educated 

315^7, Sir Ganga Ram In the Punjab, in Lyallpur, we have started a Normal 
School for rural teachers, who go through one year’s course in agncolture Have you 
got anything of the kind here t>— No 1 but when we have these larger school plots and 
introduce agriculture as a subject of study m the vernacular middle schools, we shall 
of course asrauge for the training of the teachers by the AgricultureJ Department 

31548. Have you in your schools any plots allotted for agriculture, as 
denionstration plots ?— We have school gardens, but we have no plots of larger size 

3*549 What size are the plots which you have got ?—The ordinary school plot 
Varies in size. 

31550 Can you give me an idea of the size of the school garden It may be 
the Size of this room. 

3155* What do they grow m that? — Flowers and sometimes vegetables ? 

31552 V egetables for the schoolmaster ’’—Sometimes 

315+3. There is nothing to teach the boys the mode of ploughing or haivesting, 
or something of that lind?— Thatis scarcely possible in these plots, but the school 
gavi^il up to date has not been much of a success. I think it needs a little 
stiffening up 

31554* this Province, have you any book giving agricultural mottoes m the 
vernacular language ?— 'Net that I am aware oi 
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3*SSS» Would you at least approve of selected agricultural mottoes beirtg 
introduced in the currtculam of the rural schools ?—Yes, it might be a useful 
thing to do 

31556. So that the boys can learn old men’s experience ?— Yes, 

31357, In the Punjab we have got a book of mottoes which was edited by 
a Ci\il Service officer Is there no recognised book of mottoes in this Province^— 
I am not aware of such a book 

3135S Do you teach scale drawing in the high school? — Yes, drawing is taken 
as a subject of study in the high school 

31559. Up to what standard is scale drawing taught ? — Geometry» of course, is 
taught in the high schools op to Matriculation 

31560 Could a student of a high school reduce a map to half its size?— 
I presume that is part of the drawing syllabus, but without reference I could not say 
whether that particular point is brought out 

31561 Have you started teaching the boys the use of tools, for instance, those 
used in carpentry? — Yes, we have manual-training teachers attached to a number 
of high schools 

31562. Hot in all of them P—Not in aU so far, but that is coming, 

31563 Do you find any difficulty about depressed class boys learning m the same 
schools with the higher caste boys ’—We have had difficulty at times. 

31564 But now they have merged * Do they sit together and learn together ? — 
The department insists on their being treated alike in schools Occasionally, patents 
object and there is trouble 

31565 What is the result of the tiouble? Do you expel them ? — No In some 
cases, where local opinion has been very strong, they have separate schools 

31566 You have given way to that movement ? — The department does not give 
way, and in all Gevernment institutions we insist on all pupils being treated on 
the same footing. 

31567. Haveany boys gone to England with a Government of India scholarship 
for studying any industries?— Yes, we sent one Home last year, and we are sending 
another this year for electrical engineering 

31568 On a Government of India scholarship ’—There used to be Government 
of India scholarships, but now they are awarded by the Local Government 

31569 You .»6nd ont every year ?— One has been sent every year, I think, for 
the last few years 

31570 For three years ’—About three years 

31 57 1 Do you think that m three years he will learn anything about electrical 
engineering P— I hope so 

3157a What IS your experience of the men who have come back to India after 
their atudres in England P Have they done any useful work, or have they taken to 
any industries?— I could not say from memory, but 1 think the results, on the whole, 
ittve been rather disappointing. * 

31573 Could you give us a list of those who have gone and any report about 
them’— Yes, such a list is submitted every year to the High Commissioner. 

31574 Will you send us a copy of that ? — Yes. 

31575. 1 suppose you are a syndic of the University P— Yes, lam a member of 
the Executive Council, as we call it here 

31576 You mean the Syndicate ?-*iThe Executive Geuncil is the governing body 
and it really takes the place of the old S>ndicate, 

5lt55f7 tSdher^ly, how many boys pass the entrance examination, and how many 
pasa b a year ?— I am afraid I could not |3ve the figures without a reference, 
may seed ^ figures afterwards 
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3157 ® Province overcrowded with griduites of the University, Or do 

the graduates Bnd employment ?— I think they get employment 

31579 Up to this time there is no ovei crow ding There is no great ovei* 
crowding, certainly 

31580 What IS the scale of pay that a matriculate boy expects? — I think as *1 
clerk be starts on Rs. 35, but I am not sure 

31581. And what s^art does a graduate get ?— “Supposing we take a graduate as a 
schoolmaster, he starts on Rs 80 

31582 If he IS not a schoolmaster, what does he think that would be a 

fair figure to take 

31583. When you talk o£ lemale education, can you gi\e me any rercentage o£ 
the literacy among the females? — I couH not say what the percentage 13, but it is 
very low 

31584 Do you not work the figure out in \our annual reports ? — The percentage 
of literacy is in the census report 

31585 You do not report on It in your annual report? — We do not report on 
the literacy of the people as a whole 

31586 Literacy among women la a \eiy important matter which every Director 
of Public Instruction does report on in his annual reports If you want to expand 
female educauon, are you well equipped with teachers®' — No. I am a^^raid the 
pcoblum of the woman teacher is rather a serious problem As a matter of fact, 
our cadre of teachers for Government schools, speaking from memory, is 730 or 740 
in girls’ primary schools I understand you are dealing with primary schools Out 
of this 730, in Government primary schools for g.rls, 1 think about 120 are men 
They are usually pensioners, old schoolmasters. This number is being steadily 
reduced year by year, so that I think, i« a few years, all our primary Government 
girls’ schools will be staffed by women teachers Similarly, aided onmary girls’ 
schools, which are usually run by Missionary Societies, are staffed by women teachers, 

I believe almost exclusively 

31587 Have you any Normal Schools for training these teachers ®--We have 
two Government Normal Schools, and there are two aided Normal Schools for women 
teachers 

31588 Str Thomas Middleton, How many kinds of primary schools exist in the 
Province! Government, District Board, Missionary, private? — ^Schools are n'anagei 
by local bodies, and in addition there are aided schools There are only a very few 
Government primary schools, except girls’ schools 

31589 1 heard you mention Government primary girls’ schools, and I did not 
know whether you had any Government primary boys’ schools P'-There are only a veiy 
few Government primary boys’ schools. Female education is regarded as rather a 
tender plant, and Govemment provincialises a school as soon as a certain mimmom 
number attend, and pays the whole of the cost of upkeep 

31590 The boys’ schools are the schools of the local authorit'es, aided schools 
and mission schools which are private is there any private venture school other than 
the missionary school There are a good many unaidedj private venture schools 

31591. There IS no private school aided by you, except those undertaken by some 
body like a missionary body ?— There are a few other bodies. There are ceitam socie* 
ties which have schools aided by Government , for instance, the Depressed Classes 
Society has schools , those aie aided schools. 

3159a, Do you publish regulations forgrants-xn-aid? — ^Ves. 

31593 And any school asking fdr a grant must satisfy you as to certain conditions. 
Ytiurself having been satisfied, how is the grant assessed? Do you pay a uniform 
percentage of the net cost, or do you vary yOur percentage, depending upon the 
efficiency and other corn! tions of the schools P— Generally speaking, we give a certain 
. percentage of the expenditure, but in special cases, where there aie special circum* 
.a^ces, ue give them increased giants, hut it is still a proportion of the expenditure. 
1 The.ixo«lAal rate of grant is one^tbird of the expenditure, but in special cases we gi^e 
half , sometimes for depressed classes schools we give even twb^thirds of the expend^ 
turej because we think that they need enconragemeAtii ^ 
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^1594 I understood from somo of the previous answers that* in additio&j yott 
frei]uenily make block grants for special purposes P^Yes, to local bodies 

31595 Are the subjects of chemistry and physics commonly taken up by students 
appearing for the Matriculation examination in this Province P—Ves, the msiority of 
the pupils take them up 

31596 How IS the equipment provided P On what sort of scale do you give aid 
for the provision of equipment in schools P — Of coarse, many of the schools are 
Government schools, in which case bovernment provides the whole of the equipment 
In those that are not Government schoolsi we give furniture or equipment grants equal 
to half the expenditure 

qt597> You have not found it necessary to give an additional grant for apparatus 
for those schools which are providing insfrnction in chemistry and physics P — We give 
grants for apparatus based on the expenditure 

31598. 1 he normal grant, I think you said, was 50 per cent ?— Yes. 

31599 You have not found it necessary to offer, say, 75 per cent in order to 
encourage such provision ? — No. 

32600. We found m some Provinces very little was done in Ihe teaching of these 
subjects owing to lack of apparatus You refer to the fact that at one time agriculture 
was a subject for Matricubtion,^ut it degenerated into text-book agriculture and was, in 
your opinion, valueless ’ — It did not degenerate , it never was more than text-book 
agriculture. 

31601. And was entirely valueless ?— I think so, The Principal of the Agricul- 
tural College said he preferred students who had not taken that subject at all, as then 
they did not have to unlearn what they had learnt 

3x602. For how long did the experiment continue? — I cannot say It was going 
on when 1 came to the Province. At that time we were affiliated to the Allahabad 
University I was largely instrumental in getting that course cut out. 

3 xfio 3 I a^k you because in several Provinces where that experiment has not been 
tried it has been suggested by witnesses P— I think it 13 a mistake to attempt it 

31604 Reference has been made to the statement, commonly heard, that Indian 
students are lacking in powers of observation. Do you know whether any competent 
educationist hi this country has ever gone into that subject and made a report?— I do 
not think so Personally, I have not found Indian students lacking in powers of 
observation I had a great raauy of them through my hands as Principal of the Science 
College. They mav sometimes lack those powers, but they can be developed 

3x605 I had a good many students through my hands during six years in an Indian 
college, and my experience was the same I found their powers of observation. ver> 
goodi if properly trained But you are not aware of any discussion having arisen in 
educational circles on the subject P—No. 

31606. You refer to the fact that regularity of attendance is governed -by whether 
the children are wanted for work m the fields or not Is any attempt made in thii 
Province to arrange the schdol holidays so as fo coincide with the husy seasoh P^Yes, 
that fs almost always done in rural areas. 

31607, Does that necessitate a constderebls difference m the periods faring Which 
holidays are taken throughout the Province ? For example, are holidays given in the 
cotton-picking season lit primary schools in cotton areas P— I canbot give you the exact 
dates, but acdtool committees are allowed to make then noliaays coincide with the busy 
seasons, and 1 know that they do so in many areas 

31608. Do you encourage them to take such action P— They naturally take it 

31609 Pio/. Gan^uteet Do you find the District Councils are keener on 
education than the Municipalities P— It 13 impossible to generalise I hope the introduc* 

it educaUon in some Municipalities wilfencourage others to r^lre it up 

that in course of time public opinion will become alive to its impoitance, 

you ^ any indication of that atpresent P— I am ophmistic^jf^the 

him K Wk 
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3 1 6 11 1 )o the reports of inspections of cotnpalsory prnnary schools gO to the 
local bodies as well as the Govern mentP'- They go chiefly to the local bodies Reports 
about e\ery little primary school do not coxne to Government^ but the schools as a 
whole arereportej on each year by the Deputy Inspectors, the Assistant Inspectors 
and the Inspectors, and also by the local bodies themselves , in addition to which the 
district officials make a report We have a very complete system of reports 

31612 Government can follow their prrgiess ^ — Yes 

31613 Do you find any improvement m the %ernacular primers for these schools ? — 
VVe have vernacular readers which mere rewritten a short time ago under the direction 
of committees appointed for the purpose, and I think they are very suitable 

31614 Have you a 1 ext-book Comnii tee here Yes 

51615 Do all the pnmers go befoie that committee for their decision P — Yes 

3r6i6. Mr Calvert You say the high schools are 'iturtted in towns Does not 
the gieat bulk of your population live in villages ^ — Yes 

31617 You make the majority go to the minority ?— If you put a high school in 
a vtllagei the boys would have to come from the other villages round about , the boys 
in the village where the scnool wab situated would provide only a small nucleus The 
boys might just as well go to a town, where there is a larger nucleus 

3,1618. Does It pot seem that towns have an amazing fascination for your 
department P—No, but towns are the centres to which all roads and railways lead, and 
we provide liberal hostel accommodation there for btys who come from the villages 
outside 

3161 You do not attach much weight to the compisitit that you drag boys away 
from the villages fot education P — None, because no other course is possibles 


(The witness withdrew) 
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Mr. AMANAT ALI, Burhanpur, Kbandwa District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QuEsriov 6 — Agricultural INDEBTEDNESS ~-(«J (i) The agricultural class as a 
whole IS dependent more or less upon viWsiffe soncar ^ (mo neylenders)} and a great part 
of a cultivTtor’s produce either in kind or cash goes to his moneylender The result is 
that a few months after the harvest season is orer, the poor Cultivator is rendered 
penniless Whatever surplus is Uft with him, <f any, is spent in other wordly affairs, 
for example, marriage ceremonies etc 1 he Indian cultivator keeps no provision for 
the future He is regardless of it Well then he must have sufhcient money to meet 
his cultivation expenses throughout the year and finds no other source than to approach 
the s<mcar 

Another cause is that all the produce of the farmer goes to the merchant through 
the broker, who settles all bargains between them The cultivator knows very little 
about the current prices in the market and the proper men whom he should approach 
in disposing of his produce 1 hus everj ihing is left to the sweet will of his broker who 
reaps the real profit which otherwise would have gone to the producer 

(ii) The village sowcar is the main source of credit for the cultiiator. 

(ill) The moneylender is the greatest eneny of the cultivator His principal 
ob)ect 13 to get as much mlerest from the cultivator as possible An expert moneylender 
generally holds out hopes of lending money to him, but just at the time when money 
IS needed most from him be tries to charge very high race of interest or else does not 
stick to bis word of honour 

Thus, in normal years, alm< st the whole profit cf the cultivator gees to him as 
interest with the result that his piincipal remains fully unpaid, while in bad years the 
interest even is not satisfied It is obvious, therefoie, that if the cultivator ouce falls 
a prey he is nevei able to get out of the clutches of the sovtcar 

(b) Tact.avt leans should be granted moie liberally at a low rate of interest and should 
be repayable not in a lump sum, gererally speaking, but by means of instalments 
The village paittan should see that the money so granted is not misused I know many 
cases where cultivators obtained taccam grants from the Government and paid it to 
the s<mcaf. 

Yes, the Usurious Loins Act should be enforced and the Insolvency Acts may be 
made more applicable to farmers than to merchants 

Question io.— Fertilisers — (a) So far as dry farming is concerned, artificial 
fertilisers are of very little use They are so costly that it is impracticable to apply 
them In dry farming practice The increase in yield does not compensate the cost. 1 
think that natural manures such as cowdung and city refuse can be more profitably used 
if properly preserved. 

(c) Very little has been done to popularise the use of improved fertilisers. They 
&te mostly used on the Goveenment farms. Free experiments should be performed on 
private lands At least cne village m each pn/* an circle (where irrigated crops are 
raised) should he selected for such experiments, and the results shown to the 
cultivators. 

(/} Scarcity of wood for fuel IS the mam cause of using cowdung as such, 
fidi agriculturists and labourers may be allowed to take fuel wood free from the 
Government forests. 

Question SI <*^Roe3 '—(n) (i) The Agricultural Department has no doubt done 
much towards the improvement <.f crops, but still a lot more remains to be done. Let 
us take, for example, the introduction of rosiiim cotton in the Central Provinces and 
Khandesh (Bombay Presidency^ This cotton possesses higher ginning qualities and 
also givOa a better yield The area under Toseuw has increased by leaps and bounds. 
But lately cotton wilt has spread very considerably, Soseunt is being replaced by btm 
(ah exotic variety) in places where the soil and climatic conditions are favourable 
(round about Manjrod tract lo Burhanpur tahstl). But it does not thrive everywhere, 
and. moreover, is not liked by mill-owners as the staple is very weak The department 
Bier^ore should try to introduce some other variety of cotton which can resist wilt to 
a gnalttr extent. 

Axii 
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Let us now take another cropi say wheats which is an important raht crop in 
Melghat tafasil of Amraoti district and in Hoshangabad and Betul districts It ]$ 
almost grown as 3 dry crop^ In years cf heavy rainfall and m places where cold 
weather showers of rain generally fall, wheat rust plays havoc Certain strains of wheat 
have been selected at Pusa such as Pusa 4 P'lSa 13 which re«st rust to a great 
extent But then they are not hatam varieties and are only suitable for irrigated tracts 
Another drawback IS that these are beardless varieties and much damage is caused by 
wild animals The department should pay more attention to wheat raised as a dry crop 
and try to find out rust resisting variety I would strongly recommend that a wheat 
farm should be established in Melghat tahsil of Amraoti district, which tract is 
altogether neglected by the Agricultural Department, 

(ii) Lucerne and clover are the two important fodder crops whi.ch can supply green 
fodder almost throughout the year 1 hey are generally grown on the Government 
farms and are altogether unknown to the cultivators They can very well be intro- 
duced Experiments may be performed on pruate tfarms under well irrigation, and 
methods of cultivation shown to the cultivators* 

(ill) The demand for pure seed is so great that the Government seed farms can 
hardly meet the requirements of the farmers There are certain seed farmers connected 
with the department, as in Hoshangabad and Betul districts, who obtain pure seed from 
the Government farms and all their produce is distributed to other growers next year 
through the department. 1 like this system My opinion is that such seed farms 
should be established in each tahsil or taluka and an association of well-to-do farmers 
ami matguzars be formed through Government aid for this purpose Seed dep 6 ts 
should be established at convenient places whence the pure seed would be available to 
farmers. 

(iv) Wild animals generally inhabit neighboociog Government forests and great 
damage is done to crops in areas close to foreat Shooting is prohibited in the Govern- 
ment forest, except on permission for purposes of yhtkar and nut as a measure for 
preventing damage The Ft rest Department seems to have little or no sympathy with 
the agriculturists In my opinion, free ahoobng permits ‘<hould be granted annually to 
hond fide agriculturists on condition that they should report the number of wild animals 
killed So also, licences for keeping arms for ciop protection may be granted more 
liberally* This is the first step towards prevention 

Trees and shrubs growing On the banks of streams and nullahs (running through the 
cultivated tracts) serve as good breeding places for wild animals. The ryot is not 
allowed cut these trees (as in Melghat tahsil of Amraoti district) If this restriction 
IS removed much damage can be prevented 

Similar crops are grown on scattered areas If neighbouring cultivators, after 
consultation, grow similar crops in fields close to each other, more efficient watch can be 
kept and damage reduced 

Growing a few rows of such crops as are not liked Sy wild animals, along the 
border of fields is a much safer remedy 

Question 15 , — Viierinary — («) This department should be under the control of 
the Agricultural D^artment 

(c) (i) and ( 11 ) No The agriculturists still stick to then old methods of treat- 
ment, for example, the practice cf hot iron touch", which is very common 
Agriculturists are a most backward das* The majority of the people have little 
or no faith in the ^o-called foreign medicines* Even if native-drugs are used, 
they think them foreign People, even for their own sake, seldom seek medical 
assistance, much less the assistance of the veterinary dispensary for their animals. 

Indifference on the part of the Veterinary Assistants and their demands for fees 
discourage the cultivators still mere If better people are appointed, the standard 
of pay increased, and efficient supervision maintained, this evil can be remedied. 

(rf) Except those contagious diseases which are most common, such as rinderpest 
and foot-and-mouth disea«e, all other contagious disea-es are unknown to the public, 
^for anthrax and piroplasmosis) Infected cattle are sometimes segregated 

whenever^'Qssibte but other preventive treasures are net known Assistants in the 
Revenue I/epartmeut and revenue inspectors) are the persons who usually 

come in touch with the cultivators These men possess very ordinary educational 
quali5itafioR$ So thtit apart from the I’ootfre nnd piesciibed departmental duties^ 

Mil hwmt Au. 
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the} cannot advise the cultivators in such matters when such a disease breaks oift If 
trained agriculturists are appointed as patwurts and revenue inspectors] these obstacles 
can be greatly removed They are sufficiently trained for both these jobs, 

Qufstion 26*— Statistics 5 ) In the Central Provinces and Berari each tahsii 
Or taluka is divided into so many pat^man's circles and almost the whole work mentioned 
in sub'pariqraph («) of this question is entrusted to patwans These patmans are men 
of verr low qualification and, so far as agricultural knowledge is conc^^ned, they 
are quite Ignorant They are not competent to judge the general prospects of the 
crop and the yield estimation Their reports are not based on facts, and wrong 
figures and information are sent to the departmental heads In order to have men 
capable of doing such responsible duties, I would recommend that trained agriculturists 
may be apaointed as patwaris or else these dities should be transferred to the 
Agricultural Assistants and the number of such Agricultural Assistants may be 
increased in each tahsil. 


Oral Evidence 

31620, Ffte Chairman Mr Amanat All, you come from Burhanpur ?— -Yes 

31621. What is > our occupation 5 *— Farming. 

31622 You have given us a note of the evidence you wish to plaqe before U5 
Would ^ou like to ada to that by any statement at this stage P—No, 

31623 How man> acres do you farm ? — About 800 acres in one place and i^o 
in another 

3 1624 You farm thit yourself Yes 

31625 Have you any other land apart from those 950 acres? — Yes, about 300 
acre<i of barren land with no cultivation On it. I have started breaking it up with 
a tractor , 1 made a beginning last year and have already broken up 80 acres of it* 

31626. Do you let any of your land out to tenants? — Yes, 1 own some villages 
and let my land out to tenants 

31627. Is that included in the 950 acres you have mentioned P— No. 

3i6'*8 Do you fa’-m the 800 acres you mentioned by means of an oveiaeer and 
hired labour? — ^Yes, I have some agents who look after the cultivation, but I manage 
the whole estate myself 

31629 Do you carrj on your farming operations with hired labour, or have 
you some arrangement with your labourers whereby they farm the land and share 
with you on some basis ®— It is ail done by hired labour 

31630 You pay solely money wages P-^Yes, except in the case of servants 
who are paid partly in hind and partly in cash 

31631 Have you any diffitully in getting sufficient labour ^ — Yds. 

31633. For how mnny years have you been farming m this district P — I have 
been m charge of my farm tor the last 5 years 

31633 Is the difficulty owing to shortage of labour increasing ?— Yes 

31634 How do you account for it " — The neighbouring region is well«popvlated 
and many cultivators are migrating there because they are getting land jfrom 
Oovernment, whereas the land where I am is being depopulated, partly onsmg 1 forest 
trouble ai^ partlv on account of unfavourable climatic conditions. 

31635, What are your principal crops? —Cotton, wheat and gram 

3i<^6. Are j’oor lands irrigated P— ‘No. 

31637 Do you CO any irrigation ycorself by means of wells ^ — Yes, on a tew 
acres of Und, on which I raise vegetable crops and sugarcane, and 1 irrigate abo^^ 
^ acres of whi|?t by well nrigation. 

many weUs have you ?— Two big wells. 

Miu AMAKJOf Au. 
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3 t 539 Have they paid you P— Yes 

3 I 64 o At what depth did you strike water? — 30, to 40 feet 

31641. ^hat lift do you use?— An oil*engine aud centrifugal pump Ihe wells 
are in different places, so that I have to use two separate plants 

31642 To the best of your knowledge, those wells have been a financia 
success ?— Yes 

31C43 Have you any tanks? — No. 

31644 How did you equip yourself for this business of managing an estate?— 
This IS my ancestral falm, and after getting my training at the Poona Agrtculturil Col- 
lege I took charge of it 

31643 For five years you have been m sole charge of this large estate? — Yes 

3x646 Speaking frankly, what have you to say as to the value of the training 
you received at Poona? — I find it usetul in certain ways 

31647. What do you think was the weakness of it, if there was a weakness?— 
I had not sufficient training in engineering, 

31648 How about the commercial side? Were you trained in the science 
of marketing at all ? -Not much. 

31649. On the side of management ?*— We were trained on that side. 

31650- Are you satisfied with the way xn which you were trained in that 
direction ?— Yes 

31651 How about the accountancy ? Did you get any accountancy at all ?— No 
no accountancy 

31652. Do you know what I mean, farm accountancy ? — Yei* , we did not receive 
any training in accountancy 

3*653. Would that have been an advantage** — It would have been But I learnt 
my Own accountancy after Icdving the college 

31654. But did you learn accountancy from some one who had been familnr with 
the business of farm accounting P — Not exactly that , but I learnt general accountancy 

31655. But still, accounting on a farm is not at all an easy matter P — 1 did not find 
any difficulty 

31656 We should like to heai sou'e of your experience in the matter of marketing 
crops. First about yom own produce how do you market that ?— 1 take the whole of 
my produce of cotton to the market nearest to my village and 1 dell direct to the 
merchants or to the mills. We have mills in Burhanpur 

31657. How far is that from your estate ? - $0 miles. 

3 1 658, Y ou take it by road ?— Y es. 

31659. Do you do It yourself in your own carts, or by c< ntract ?— I take it in my 
own carts 

31660 How long does that journey take? — About three days I do not take my 

produce to the market in the first instance, I show my samples to the merchants or 
the miUs ^ 

31661 And you get better prices from the merchants or *he mills ?— Yes, 1 do 
not engage any middlemen or brokers 

- 31663. Whom do you charge with the duty of selling the cotton P Do you go 
yOumU I — 1 go myself, mostly. 

31663. And you of course keep in touch with the trend of the market ? — Ves. 

3x664 And you hold out for a reasonable p^icA ?— Y es. 


Mr. Amanat Au. 
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316C5 Do you ksep your cotton on your carts until you get the price that yotl 
thmb reasonable? — I have got godowns tn Burhanpur cind other places, and if i do not 
get a proper price I unload tne caits 

31666 So jou could aftord to wait for the market?— Yes 

31667 Unfortunatelv, these are advantages not available for the small 
cuUnat_r?— Yes 

31668 Can you express t all the difference beincen the average price that you 
gel and the average price on the same day that the cultivatot would get ® What sort 
of difference do you put It at — So far as cotton is concerned, I get at least Rs. a to 
Rs 3 per palla more than what the average cultivator gets , ^palta means 3 maunds, 

31669 Foi the s ime quility of cotton ^ — \es 

31670 Hew about n arketing your wheat I dispose tf my wheat on the spot or 
send it to Burhanpui 

31671 You sell It retail to the local consumera ? — Yes 

31673 Or else *Orelse 1 send it to Burhanpur and store it there till I get good 
prices 

31673 Do you have any difficulty la keeping it in good condition f— No 

31674 How about your gram I dispose of it in the same way 

31675 iV^ostly locally I suppose -Yes , most of my gram p,oduce is given to my 
servants in kind. 

31676 How about your sugarcane T — -1 grow very littleof it 

31677 Is there a mill in the district ? — Mo , sugarcane is only used for chewing 
purposes 

31678 1 was interested to know that yon have been growing vegetables on 
irrigated land What about the market for vegetables ?— I send them to the village 
bazars We have diffeient bazars in different villages on different days in the week. 

31679 You send one of your servants to sell them P— Yes. 

316S0 Do you fix the price yourself P — No. 

ji68l He sells at the current market price in the bazar? ^-Yes. 

316S2 Is that a profitable venture ’—It is. 

31683 Do you think there is an opening for an expansion of that business ?— Not 
in that place, because we do not t ave a good market , we cannot do the business on a 
greater scale 

31684. You mentioned this long jtimney that your bullocks do with the cotton. Do 
you take any particular steps to keep your ba locks^in good condition in the season of 
fodder shortage 9 — I store a lot of fodder myself 

31685. What sort of fodder Wheat chaff. I have 200 to 3^^ acres vuidec 
wheat and I store thechaff| and 1 also bring grass from the reserve forest and store 
it 


31686. You cut grass from the reserve forest and make it into hay? — Yes and 
keep It tn stacks 

31687. Keep It under cover ?— Not under cover , we simply thatch the stack. 

I Have you eonsideredi at all, the wtsdona of adopting the scheme of preserve 

ing toOder known as ensilage P— Yes , if there is any shortage of fodder then we have 
to store it in the fonn of ensilage or hay. 

31689. Do you make ensilage No , I do not. 

3169a. Do yon be! leve in it P— Yes. 
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31691 Can you succeed in keeping 
non throughout the year ’—So far as my 
condition 


>ouT working buUock, m pretty 
bullocks are concerned^ they 


good condi- 
are in gfod 


3169a. One or two questions on the substance of loor lote On nase 386 in 

‘“i I mL should b" 
fSi “•“"'■•toof inlerest Do )on tliiifc there is anir danger 

thmk sa^^ redit might mean heavy borrowing jmongst the ciiltiv'itors do not 


1 wheat aie you grow 11 g —I grew Oifiereni vaiieties of wheat 

mostly the local ptsst and the local B^tnm T have improved Varieties from the Govern 
meni farm and some varieties fron Pusa 


31694. How are they doing’— They 're thriving well lam growing Pusa 4 
and Pusa 12 under well irriga^on o -j 

andASs^ improved varieties P— A 115 from*Hoshangabad, A 68 

31696 Are they greatly disphcmg the country wneit, do you think P Is the 
area under these wheats increasing?— -I am distributing certain varieties of pisst wheat 
to the local growers 

31697 On what basis do you distribute ?— I sell on cash 

31698. Cash on the spot? Or do von lend for a certain period ’—I sell for cash 
on the spot 


31699 Are you engaged in any raoneylending to vour own tenants ? — i^o 

31700 None at all? — None at all 


31701 I see your note with gratitude thrtt the Agricultural Department has 
rendered important servicesi but you think thev might do more Do you thmk they 
cOuTd do more with the means at their disposal or do you think they should be given 
more financial means so as to cirry out their work’ — I think they have not got 
sufficient siaff to carry on the work. 

31703 They have not gor enough deraonstiatorSj is tnat the pr ncipal thing’ — 

Yes. 


31703 There are not enough men working in the countrywide ? — Yea, there are 
not enough men. 

31704 I see here, to go back to the question of fodder, that you have noted 
that lucerne and clover are the two important foJder crops Have you grown any on 
your own land at all?— I do grow lucerne 

3x705. Has rt been a success ? — Yes 

31706 How ri’any acres have you got under it?— .e acres. 

31707 How many pairs of bullocks have you got’— 60 in all, but I do not feed 
them all on lucerne 


31708. I understand that, frou. the number of bullocks you have and the 
quantity of lucerne you grow Do you keep your bullocks throughout the year ’—Yes, 

31709. You do not sell and buy again No 

^1710 Do vou notice a growing conhdence on the part of the oidinary cultivator 
m the recommendations Agncultur*! Department ’ Do you think isa 

crowing demand for advice and help’ — I think io, but so fa- as my tahsil ta 
concerned, it has been neglected by the Agricultural Department 

3171I. You seem to have got the Pusa wheat all right?— That I did on my own 

accord, 

31713, And in cotton yen have got unproved vaiiet*es, has e ^i.u apt Yps 


Mr Amanat Ax.1 , 
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317*3 There is a remark on page 387 of your note which I do not quite under- 
stand I do not know what you mean by the practice of “ hot iron touch ” What 
exactly is a “ hot iron touch ?— Suppose a bullock is ^unhealthy owing to some 
stomach trouble or some other reason, then pet 'ple bring an iron sickle, make it hot 
in the oven and make a mark with it on the body of the bullock. Even the men 
sometimes, when they have a headache or something of that sort make a mark with 
that on the forehead. 

31714 Str Ganga Ram • You say that.in the Poona College the engineering side 
IS weak P— Yes , they are not giving sufficient training except in oil-engines 

-11715 Can those boys design a suitable kind of pump ? — No 

31716. Can the} take the discharge of a well P—No , they cannot. 

31717 Can you take the dischage of a well ?<-Yes 

31718 What discharge dees your well give, how many gallons per hour P — 6,000 
gallons per hour 

31719. So much for one well P — Yes 

31730, It IS worked by an oil-engine ? — Yes. 

31731 You have got two wells P— -Yes, in different places 

31799. Are they circular or rectangular ?— Circular, 

3*733 You say the beardless varieties of wheat are not good? — Yes, they are 
damaged by Wild animals 

31724 What about the Pusa vaneiies ?— They are beardless 

31725. Which variety of wheat do you growP— ^ iiS from Hoshangabad 
farm , it is largely grown in Betol and Hoshangabad districts. 

31756, Can you tell me what rotation you follow in your cropping P — I have 
a three years rotation In the first year I plough tr.y land and grow wheat, and next 
year I grow gram. Gram is a leguminous crop and it adds something to the soil; m 
the third year I grow cotton again. 

31727 What is this cotton you call bm% P Under what name does it sell in the 
basarP— It goes under its own name of bun in the Burhanpur market. There are 
very few cultivators who grow hurt 

31728 What 18 the yield per acre P— Three>fo urths of the yield of rosium , it 
yields about maunds 

3i7a{^ Clean cotton ? — No, whole cotton, kapas, 

31730. Po you call that a good yield F — No 

31731. Then why have you taken to it P — '1 have not taken to it It does not fetch 
a good price. 

31732. What IS the best one in your experience f—Roseum* 

31733. What 15 the yield ® — About 4 to 5 maunds per acre of kapas 

31734 That IS not a good yield. What is a maund P — Forty seers, Bengal 
measure. 

Roseupt in the Punjab gives a yield up to 12 maunds 

3*733 Yoo do not of course require iingationP In what month do you plant ? — 
In June. The first picking 1$ commenced in the month of Hovember, 

31736 Do >ou do any fruit cnlture P—No, 

31737. Do you grow a lot of vegetables P-^On a small scale 

31738 Str Tkaihus Middleton On page 3S8 of your evidence you refer to the 
estirgiflea made of crops in your district and you complain that th^paiwans who make 
the es llmates are not well qualified. What proof have you got of this P— I had one case 
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in thi* year 19^4 when we »!id not even have the first picking of cotton in the month 
of December and the patvaa-ns reported the cotton crop to be 14 ann*i3 ] reportf^d thja 
matter myself to the then Deputy Comtnt«sioner at Amraoti, »nd after some titn'> he 
caire and he and I went to the spot We took some cultivators with us and then we 
found that the crop was not more than 6 annas 

31719 Was that a case of just one pahoati or were' there more than one? — 
Generally, all the patwans do this. I make enquiries from them and they always give 
me false reports, probably to please their higher officers 

31740 Str Gdnga Ram You do not give them/flj/flwa, r e , allowancej at harvest 
time? — No 

31741. Str Thomas Midileton Do you grow no khorif juar on your 800 acres ? 
•~<Yes, &bout 40 to 50 acres 

3174a Is that enough for all the fodder you require on your estate P — It is enough 
for my servants 

31743 You must have a large area of fallow in the kharif season? — I grow 
cotton. I use half the area on my estate for cotton and and the rest for rabt 
crops, that is about 400 under khartj and 400 under rabt 

31744 But during the khartf season about 400 acres wiU be fallow?— Yes, 
preparing for the rctht* 

31745. How much of your crop is wheat and how much gram? -About 
3 CO acres wheat, 100 acres gram and ico acres miscellaneous crops. 

31746 What miscellaneous crops P— Lentil, coriander, Itnseed, lalk, etc 

31747* Have you tried growing ground-nut on your land** —It is not fit for ground- 
nut , It is too heavy. 

31748. Str Ganga Ram t No rape seed P— No 

31749 Str Thomas Middleton How miny agents do you require to look after 
these doo acres ? — I have two agents 

31750, Is each of these men put in charge of about half the area Yes 

31751, Are they paid entirely in cash or partly m cash? Do you give them 
a bonus on the results ? — No 

31752 Have either of these men been to college like yourself® — No, but thejr 
have got a lot of experience One of my agents has been cultivating for the last 
thirty-five years, 

31753 And you find that the combination of your college training and their 
experience is useful P— Yes 

31754 You mentioned that you get one rupee per maund more for your c jiton 
than the average market price That is for clean cotton P — N ot for clean cotton , it is 
for kapas 

31755 That IS a large advance ? —Yes 

31756 Have you any special new strain, or any particularly good kind of 
fOsaiMK cotton P — Not anything like that, bnt the brokers and middlemen cheit 'he 
cultivators with different rates. 

31757. Are you well satisfied with the lOseum cotton you are growing ?— Yes 

31758 Have yon had much wilt disease P — Not m my pUce 

31759 Prof Gangulee In the neighbourhood P—Yej, but not on my land. In 
the adjoining district of Niraar they have had wilt 

31760, Str Ganga Ram You have not tried Punjab American cotton ?— No 

31761 Str Thomas Middleton * You have got about 60 pairs of bullocks How 
many cows have you ?— About 80 cows j they are not the milking breed I keep them 
for breeding purposes and for manurtal purposes only 

31763 You must have a large quantity of manure to dispose tf P— Yts, I U'e the 
manure myself 
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3i7®3 what crop does the minure go First on my irrigated crops and then 
on cotton 

31764. How much of your cottonland will you bcable to manme each year ? — 
Not more than 1 00 acres 

31765 About houf much do you generally give ^ — About 10 cart loads per acre 

31766 Can jou set a very marUeJ result from those 10 cart loads ?— ‘Ifes 

31767 Have you made any estimate as to the increased amount of cotton you 
get ?■— I git abuut 25 per cent more yield 

31768 You mentioned that jou were getting fii e naunds of kapas per acre That 
IS a very high yield for your district — It is normal 

31769 What is the yield this j^ear S— Tnis year is a very bad year, i shall hardly 
get two maund^ per acre. 

31770 Dr Hyderi "iou suggest tha^ to avoid this wasteful practice of burning 
cowdung bona fi ^ agriculturists shculd b® alloweo tO take fuel free from the Govern- 
ment forests Do you not '^ee the possiuiluy of re-selling it to people who are not 
bona fide agriculturists P Would not thi , question arise ? - They cannot sell it because 
they would not be able to remove it outs’de the locality , there are different nakas 
where they are checked by the forest people 

31771 Are you satished w tli thi& bun Cotton or would you like to have more 
varieties ^ — Ves, { want more varieties. 

3177a Have >ou e\er corresponded wrh the man who is in charge of the depart- 
ment at Akola P -I have not corresponded with him but I know that they have not go 
a better variety of toseun or bun 

31773. He should be an'e to putyiu or the track Wh^t !:> this difficulty with 
regard to the cutting of treei ui areas whicu are infested with wild animals? Is it 
because the land belongs to the malguzaro \o, tne 1 xnd bel mgs to the Government- 
but the ryot is not allowed to cut trees growing on the banks of nuUohs 

31774 Do the lun ibiough the ryots’ lands ^ — Yes, for instance, a big 

nullah runs through my farm and there pre mmy trees growing on the banks of that 
nvllah which I am not allov/ed to cut , and thasc tre s harbour wild animals 

31775 Thfi Chatrma i But dc they not help to keep the banks of the nuUah solid 
and thus prevent erosion ^ — Yea, to a certam extent. 

If you cut those trees the} would cease to do that 

31776 Str Henry Lamence What is the reason for ihat prohibition ® -In order 
to prevent the erosion of the soil 

31777. The Raja of Pa^lakimL h You say ihat the cultivators are practically 
ruined by the monej lenders May 1 know what 15 the rate of in*-erest charged ?— At 
my place they charge i< o to 300 per cent 

31773. And when do th y recover p Do they recover quarterly, or half yearly P— 
They recover somet me* only the intereit ind the original amount is left as -t 15, or they 
add same more interest to the principal and it increases every year 

31779 Does th,s system appl^ ^hen it i& collected in cash as well as in kind ?— 
Yes, • 

3x780 For cash and kind the same rate of interest is charged ^ '-Yes. 

317^1 Do you not try to protect jour cultivators by advanmog money to 
themP^I do not do any monei 'ending busineas myself 

3178a Simply as a nhllanthrojxc measure, do you not advance any money to 
them P—I do rot. 

31783, You simply pay thtir Salary, and if they have to borrow you leave them 
to tihte moneylender P— Yes. 
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In your part of the country, d * you ouserve sraung the ryots i irraeral 
n towards Ukmg upimpro\ed raath^d^ of agriculture ?— rhe» ,ire quite ignorant 
th P do not kmw whether any Agricultural Department exists 


31785 You are adopting improve*! methods ? Yes 

31786, Do yon not give y< ur neignbouiing ryofa the opportunity to come and see 
what you art, doing ■’— U nless they aro wtH ci.Ha^i'ed, tne a r* iniiirt* ent to all this 
I cannot do propaganda work myselt, a j 1 Im _ to K ol , f'er ow n lands 

31787 Is> your land in an isolat U a — H is ill cuU vab d area 

31788 Yoai firm exists in tiie u last of cultivate ■ -Yes 

31780 Do the neighboiring cultivatois try to adoot jone of your methods? — 
Some of them take impro.c,d varietie of seed from me 

31790, Do you always welcome that sort of thing p—Yes 

31791. Has th it practice b e 1 gro\/ing year by year ®— Not muen 

31792. ^Vhat feitihscts do you use ? — I'arnnyard m inurt , I do not use artificial 
fertilisers 


31793 Are the ryots ir your neighbourhood copyin/ the same methods of 
applying manure F—Yes 

31794* Do they use farmyard manure *— Yca, but a lot of manure u wasted for 
burning and plastering purposes They plaster their walls and floors with cowdang 

3179s For your own fuel purposes, how do you mmage get fuel from the 
jungle 

31796 Is It by application to the Fores. Dcoartment?— We pay them regular 
fees, and we obUio a license from them Whenever we want 10 cart [rads of fuel, we 
buy the license and bring the fuel 

3x797, What IS the rate charged pel cait-load? — The rite is 8 annas per cart- 
load of dry fuel 

31798 Dn fiey restrict you Irom icmoving any supenoi material ?— Yes 

31739 Do they give you ^ list of timber’s that you are not to touch ? -Yes 

3180a To meet your demind for fuel, I ave vou ever thought of raising a planta- 
tion ?— r-o thut would mean that I would have to leave o it a large area of lind 

31801 Can you not grow it on your field banks ? — No 

3 i8oi The whole of your Ian I is under cultivation Yea 

3x803 You say th t in Gov ernnient farms Iicerneand clover are grown. Is it 
because Guinea grass will not grow in that l0'"iility - — I cannot siy, 

31804 Do you not know Guinea gr isg ? — Yes, I do 

31805* Do you not think it would grow better than lucerne if yOu tried ii ?— 
I have no experience of that 

3180’J You say that yo_r pa t of the country is much aitectea by pigs Yes 

31807, Is it entirely from Government fi rests or from malguzar forests also?— 
We have no malguiar system in Berar , it ii> entirely frem Govemtiieot reserved forests 

3x808 Are there any restrictions laid dowc wnich hamper the destruction of these 
animals P—We cannot go to Government forests for kilUui, any wild animals or game 
unless we obtain a permit 

31S09 But when they come to you fields, you can kill them ? - Yes, and we do 

31810 With greater organisation, can you not take more effective measures to 
scare away these animals from coming to the fields ? — We can drive them to the forest 
demarcation hne, but we cannot en er the forest 

3x81 1 But there most be some distance between the forest and your fields ?«-Th6 
forest IS within 4 miles of the village* * 
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3i8i 3 When you suggest a free grant of licenses to cultivators, do you mean Only 
for pigs or for all animals P— All wili animals which damage crops, pigs, dear, and 
other animals 

31813 Would you not restrict itto areas adjoining cultivation ?~No« 

31814 Right through you would suggest the grant of free licenses P — Yes. 

31815. Sir Raines MacKenna Do you know many young gentlemen of your own 
class who have taken courses at the Agricultural College and gone back to their own 
estates?— Only a very few 

31816 I abked you the question, because 1 think you are the first gentleman of 
that kind whom we have bad the pleasure of meeting Do you think there is real 
demand for agricultural education from young men of your class P-~> Yes. 

31817. 1)0 ^ou think that the college should cater for gentlemen like yourself? — 

Yes. 

3.818 Pro/, Gangulee Are you a member of the Tahsil Agricultural Associa- 
tion P — I am not. There is no Tabsil Agricultural Association in my tahsil 

31819 You are id touch with the Department of Agriculture P — Yes, I am 

31820 In what way are you in touch with it P— I get improved varieties of seed 
from them, and 1 get machinery through their advice 

31831 Do the officers of the Agncultural Department visit your farm? — They 
visited It once, a few days back 

31832 In what connection P— They wanted to inspect my well and the irrigation 
scheme at my place 

31823 When you require any assistance from the Agricultural Department you 
write to them P— Yes, 

31834. How far from your farm is the nearest seed depdt P— Akola or Hoshang- 
abad. 

31825. Do you yourself distribute seed to the neighbouring farmers P — I do, if 
they come to me 

31826 You have just said that the farmers m the neighbourhood are not aware of 
the existence of the Department of Agricuiiure Have you made it known to them P — 
1 have made it known to them 1 have spoken to the department so many times about 
it 

31827 On page 386, you say that very litile has been done to popularise the use of 
improved fertilisers What fertilisers have you in mind P-^Ammonium sulphate, 
nitrate of soda, and phosphates 

31828. You have been experimenting with those fertilisers ?— I do not have aqy 
experience of them on my own land, but t had some experience of them in the 
college. 

31829. Yoti have never tried any phospbatic or nitrogenous manores ?-~Noi 
because 1 get cowdung 

31830 When you spoke of improved fertilisers, you merely spoke from your 
previous experience m the college P— Yes, and from the reports of the departtrent. 

31831 Do you keep farm costings and accounts ?— Yes, I do 

31832* I take it that you practise dry farming ?— Yes 

31833 You say in your note that the increase in yield does not compensate the 
cost Do you base that remark on your own observation or your own experience P*— < 
It IS based on the reports of the Agncultural Department. 

31834. Y on practise dry farming ?— -Yes 

^ And yon say here that increase m yield does not compensate the co$t P-— 

iTeitt.. » 
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31836 Has that been yOar expenenca P— That has not been my own experience 
but I know that it is so from the reports of the department and of those peo^de who 
have experimented on it, 

31837. In jour own experience it does pay ? — I have not tried it , I think it will 
not pay ArtiBcial fertilisers are very costly> and it 15 quite impracticable to apply 
them on dry farm practice 

31838. It IS quite impossible ?— Yes 

31839 Do you carry on any expetiments in your farm ? — I do 

31840 What IS (he nature of your trials P— They are varietal experiments 

3184X Do you have frequent outbreaks of cattle disease in your neighourhood P— 
Yes, we have them sometimes 

31842. Do your own cattle suffer from any disease Yea. 

31843 Who treats your cattle whf*o they need veterinary help? — There is a 
Veterinary Asisstant belonging to the department 

31844 On page 387 you say that inattention on the part of Veterinary Assistants 
and their demands tor fees discourage the cultivators still more, Do you have any 
specific instances in mind P'~l have one cas& 

3i!? 45 There have been complaints from the neighbouring farmers P—It is a com- 
plaint from myself. 

31846. Is that the opinion of the neighbouring farmers P— It is In one 
case, the Veterinary Assistant visited my cattle twice anii atterwarcs sent me 
a bill tf Rs 5 per visit I re directed the bill to the Deputy Commisioner. He con- 
sulted the V^eterinary InspeciOi, and decided that the Veterinaiy Assistant had no 
power to demand fees, that it was his duty to treat the cases free ot charge, 

31847 What happened to your application P — ^They instructed the man not to 
charge me anything. 

31845 Do you buy cotton from the neighourmg farmers P— No. 

31849, Mr Calveril From your experience, do you believe that the proper 
method of propaganda is to demoistrate to the bigger landowners, or to try and 
demonstratr to groups of small cultivators ?— It is better to demoustiate to groups of 
small cultivators. 

31850 Do you think that tnere is any scope for educated gentlemen like ycurself 
to increase if eir income by taking in apprentices and teaching them agacttltttre in 
return for fees P —1 think so, 

31851 There might be scope for it P — ^Yes. 

31852 Sir Thomas Middleton You stated in reply to a question by me that 
400 lbs of kttpas was your normal crop \Miet do you mean by normal? Was that 
a 13 anna crop?— Yes, it was a 13 anna crop. 

31853 You keep about 80 cows for breeding purposes. What breed are they P— 
The local hill breed. 

31854 Do you employ bulls from your own district, or do you import bulls?— 1 
have got one Montgomery bull from the department. I have selected cows for 
milking purposes, and I leave the stud bull with them* 

31855 But for general breeding purposes, what bull do you useP-- Our own 
local breed. 

31856 When these cows calve, do you allow them any cotton seedP— *No. 

31857 None at all P — ^No. 

31858 How are they fed P— They are fed on green grass and dry fodder, wheat 
chaff, et& 
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31 ^ 59 * They will be calving, many of them I suppose, in April, when you have 
no green fodder? — I keep the herd of cows in the jungle where we have dense forest 
and I poy fees to the Forest Department On the banks of nullahs and streams in 
the forest) there is green grass growing even in the months of April and May 

13860 1 thought you kept your cows on your own farm P — No 

31861 Sir Henry Lawrence What fees do you pay to the Forest Department P - 
8 annas per cow. 

31862 Sir Thomos Hiddleton Saunas per cow for what length of time P— For 
the whole year 

31863 The Chairman What is your ginning percentage ?— For roseum it is 
about 39 

31864 How often do you plough when you are preparing land for cotton P*~Once 
in three years 

31865 And for wheat ?— I follow a rotation I plough ray land for wheat, and 
then grow gram and cotton, and in the fourth year I plough the land for wheat 

* 31 866. Y t nr land is actually ploughed once in three years P—Yes, 

31867 What form cf tillage do you carryout in between these ploughingsp— 
Do yon break up the surface with an iron harrow, or anything of that sort P—Yes, 
1 use an improved disc harrow and an ordinary country blade hanow. 

3 868 Sir Ganga Ram What the Chairman wanted to ask you was, how many 
times you plough before putting the seed in ? — I only plough once in three years, 
1 harrow before putting the seed in, at least 6 times in the case of whiat and 4 in the 
case of cotton, with a disc or blade harrow 

(The witness withdrew ) 
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Mr B G KHAPARDE, ba, llb, mlc, AMRAOTI 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question i— Research. — The indigenous theory and traditional methods of 
agricu ture in tiera' are so simple that they do not admit of much labour on research in 
that direction As to the scientthc lalue of the same it should not be difiicuU to deter* 
mine it when they are compared with the modern methods and the eicperiments carried 
on iir Government (arms \Miat is rea'ly needed is the gradual transformation of the 
'‘traditioral ” methods t f agriculture into th“ modern metho 's, as the Beiar agriculturist 
IS slow in adopting anything new of which he has no experience and does not believe in 
giving Up old methods m favour of a new one 

The research department shoula be independent of the administrative depaitment 
of agriculture and the adm nutrative department should include propaganda work 

The research as well as administrative branches should he entirely m the hands of 
Indians A capable person who can taxe charge of the research oepartment should he 
found in India The word " E\pert” general y connotes a foreigni^r who comes out to 
India with ideas of his own and IS completely ignorant of local condifor.s He takes 
a long time to acquaml him«elf with tne local conditions and needs .nd considers 
himself too superior to take advice fiom indigenous expeiienced mrnand mismanages 
the depart nent in his ch-rge. By the time he gathers enough of experience it is time 
for him to retire a id he goes out of India, and with him go all the useful researches if 
he bad made any An Indian, on the other hand, lives and dies in India and evf n after 
hiS retirement he can be useful to the public in various ways 

The public should not be taxed either directly or tndtre tly for carrying on the 
research work. The public is kept generally ignorant of what goes on in the laboratory 
&om day to da/; andi as no tune can be hxed for a particular research being made 
suceesaftt! on account of the nature of the work cf the department, its head can always 
apeak uf experiments being con iucted without pointing out deBnite results and this is 
supposed to be a good excuse for the want of any tangible result 

As for financing 1 suggest that, after anything beneficial is found as a result of any 
research work, the agnculiufists who want 1o take advantage of such reisults should be 
charged small fees for making u«e of that knowledge, This will put to test the real 
utility of the research and the ost ''f the research can always ba realised tf the research 
IS really worth ing It w II aUo give work to the propiganda department as they 
will have necebsarily to spread wide the knowledge of such research and induce the 
agriculturist to put it to test and use the same The research is bound to pav its own 
costs a«d be popular if it is reallj useful No money should be spent on travelling and 
visits of experts, either to parts of India other than the one in which the institute is 
located or other countries, unlesa a atrong case is made out for such visits and sanction 
for the same is accorded enher by the central or local Council as the case maybe 

(c) Colton crops ate often spoiled or completely destroyed by a kind of worm 
which eats up the leaves and cotton bolls, The same thing often happens to iur, A 
particular kind of weather condition is supposed to bring on thn trouble 1 he teal 
causes leading to this disaster can be investigated and if they are found out immense 
good can be done to the agricnlturlst. 

QuESTion U'—Agricultural Education.— ( i) There is no institution in Berar 
for agricultural education and the want is very much felt 

(ii) There is an urgent need for teaching facilities in iU districts of Berar and I 
suggest that such an instiiutton be established at some central place in Berar, tg^ 
Amraoti or Akola One institution in each district may be established later on| as 
necessity arises, 

(ill) Yes 

(Iv) The only stimulant for a demand for agricultural instruction Seems to be a 
p'ospect of making money which the student does not hope to como by otherwise. 

.('em) Mature study is useful to all students in schools and may be made a cotnpuN 
sor^rsubj.ect* So are school p'ots on a smail scale. But school farming should be 
kepx opltoeal and oi^ly those who expect to do farming in their future cateers may be 
ej^ected tjj WOffk ?in the school farm. The othet courses of study will need to be 
revised. As it is> the beys are overw orked in the schoolsi ‘ 
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(ix) Those who have studied a gtieui hire have done so with a hope of securing 
some hind of service Even those who have land of their own have not taken to 
agnculcare but have sought other employments if they could not secure a post m 
Government serv ce 

(*) The only way to make agriculture attractive to naiddle-clasi youths is to 
demonstrate to them that for a proportionate expenditure of time, energy and money, 
they have a better prospect in this line than in any other 

(xii) I have heard of several schemes of adult education if that phrase means only 
reading and writing Tapswi Babasaheb Prajanjpe’s scheme has been tried in some 
parts * f Yeotmal district With varying degrees f f success Mr Mande who has lately 
C( me back from America has a workable schen e at^d tho<e th<it have closely examined 
it think It to be a very good scheme of adult education and one which promises well 
Mr Mande has given some popular demonstrations cf the same in severdl places With 
greit success If education ” includes also other things such as powers of obser* 
vation, manners and iriorafs, I think an adult person in rural tracts of Berar is, man for 
man, as good as any ir other parta of the country 

(xiii) The schools started partly for agricultural instruction should be control’ed 
by the Agiicultuffil Department. The expenditure for th3.esch>ols shouM be met 
from the fees that may be real'sed from the pubtls, donations from well-wishers, and 
the grants from Govetnment. In no case should these institutions be additional burden 
on the land 


Question ^—Demonstration and Proiaganda —( n) Nothing impro\es the 
practioo cf cultivators better than actual demon<itration3 

(J) T he effediveres" of the 6eld demonstration can be increased by occasional 
agricultural shows in which encourageu ent shrutd be given to those who produce the 
best articles, and by touri'g lecturers who can speak the language of the people mong 
whom they move Demonslraiioiis should be made in the fields and on the soil', of 
the aencultniis*’, even at the cost « f the Government if necessary. Men of limited 
means should be shown how things can be managed more economically and how 
machinery or improved implements can be used to save labour 

(cl Cultivators are very slow to adopt expert advice because they do not believe 
in exnerts. Th»y believe m their own methods and unless other methods aie shown 
to them to be superior to theirs by actual demonstration, they will not adopt them 
Nothing will be gained if the expert watts for them to come to him for advice J'he 
expett must approach them, be not discouraged by their apathy, persist in giving his 
srivice, and be not disappointed if it is not adopted. If this continues for fome time 
and if people find that tho»e who adopted expert advice have derived profit, the villager 
may be expected to take an interest in the matter 

(i) On my own land, a particular method of sowing cotton was adopted with some 
advantage The villagers round about noted the same from year to year and never 
adopted It because they thought it would oe costly on a large scale and might prove a 
failure in the end The Berar peasant is very conservative and takes a l^g tune tO 
imbibe new ideas 


Question 4 — Administration.— (a) and (i) The Government of India will be 
able usetully to supplement the activities of the Local Government if it does not 
ngidly control the Local Goternment in its activities, but contents itself by giving 
advice when asked for In case the Government of India rigidly Controls the pro- 
vincial activities, misunderstanding is likely to arise Tte Government ot India may 
not always appreciate the patticnlar conditions that obtain m a particular Prbvince 
I do not think that the expert scientific knowledge required for the development of 
agriculture in the different Vrovincev could be supplied to a greater extentthan is the case 
at present by increasing the staff of the Government of India The local and provincial 
Ctfoditiofts v-iry so much and their needs are so different that it does not seem practi- 
cable to collect a staff together which will be able to cope with the requirements of all 
Provinces It will be disproportionately costly and comparatively less useful. 

(c) (ill) The condition of roads in the country 10 Berar is very unsatisfactory and 
need special attention as they cauxe very great mconvemence to the cultivators. ^ 

0v) The Meteorological DMartment is practically non-existent, so far as the Berar 
agficultonst » concerned , a uselttl purpo» might be served tf the agricultottst » placed 
to pMSession of correct information about thelikely changes in the weather, to enable 
activities accordingly. It is likely that the agriculturist m Berar who 
e0i^jr depends on the mercies of nature will be immensely benefited by such 
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(v) and (vU The Posts and Telegraph services arr inadequate. More villages 
should be linked by opening more post offices Ihis nay not be possible from a 
merely commercial point of view bat is essential for the benedt of the agriculturist 

Question 5— FiNANCE,—-The general indebtedness of the agncultunst m Bersr is 
mcreisingas may be seen from the reports of the Registraion Deoartment The 
CO operative societies should be induced to advance loans at cheaper rates. The land, 
on an verage, d« es not return more than about 8 to 10 annas mierest (ter rent pi r month) 
on ihe capital and the expenses of cultivation This men s that m order to be ible to 
make a t>iargin of prolit and reider agriculture reasonably p<ytng, the dgriculturist 
shot Id be able to borrow rronev at teso then 6 ser cent per annum At pte^ent} the 
agriculturist of kerar Stic s> to his land n ore from a sentm.ental point of view thin fri m 
a Ci^ipmercial point of view anc feeds mmself on the uncertain hope of getting a good 
barve SI every year. On account of the fluctuation of the narket witMn a very wide 
margn, his mcoire s extremely uncertain am he runt cons.denble r>sks in borrowing 
at high nteb, Co operative societies therefore must be started witn theavow< d object of 
giving cipital at a cheap rite of interest and a regular prnp.gmaa is necesaary even 
then to induce the igncultunst to take advantige of the^e in'ititutions The avera^re 
Bgriculturibt IS very reluctant to go throi gh the formalities of filing ,n several fo ms, 
and never being accustomed to m.ke punctual payments feels th it the socety ru’es 
work very h ird againat him Not infrequent!}, he choosrs to undertake to pny a high 
ra*e t f m ere»t ni mortgages his lands with a moneyle der ratter thnn tnke advantage 
of a co-operat've so"! tv. The stringent manner in whi'h the roles of 'he society have 
sometimes to be worked out go against the g am with him and he ch oast's to deal with 
an irdividusl, ana 1 reters to take the cha ce of mercy and tolerinc- being shown to 
him in tmes of disbess and need rather than deal with a corporate body where mere 
pe. aonal relatiuns cann help him very far 

At present, in the large majority of cases, long and short tern credit is provided by 
the S' locirf, the moneylender 1 am not aware hnw fir the Co>operi ive societies will 
be able tu accommodat-' the cultivator for shurt>term credit. But if this cannot be done, 
the agricultuust will necessarily have to depend on the moneylender for his sh nt term 
credit but the cases of promissory notes being g ven by agncultun ts in Berdr for 
borrowing money for cultivation are very rare indeed and do not rrise any serious 
quebtioD 

(0) I think the problem is otherwise It is the Government in Be ar which is not 
very anxious to advance Governmeut loans of iaceavt, in Veotmal diitrict, tnec(m% was 
persistently asked for and refused some time ago The procedure adopted by the 
Governmet in advancing 1< ans is irksome and dilatory and it is necessi'y to adopt some 
other speedy method. Perhaps the proposal of maintaining a spec al staff f ii tins 
purpose, e ther permanently or temporarily, may be considmed with >dvan'age. It ts 
also necess>try that some attent on should be given to s'‘e how the loan is utilised 
Some Cases of misuse have b-en observed 

Question <5— Agsicux.t()ral Indebtedness — (o) (1) The mam emses of bo>To ving 
are want ot method n life, w.mt of foresight, enhanced co*t of living on account of the 
prices of necessities hav mg gone up, shortage of ram, and consequent trequency of 
years of scarcity and famine 

(ii) The mam source of credit is the moneylender, sowca*. Co-operative societies 
sIk) come in but they are not the chief source Government help does not count fot 
much as It IS on a ve y small scale compar itively 

(ill) The mat -1 reason that prevents repayment IS the same as causes the nece^bity 
of borrowing. Very often the cultivators borrow with a full hope of a good h rvest md 
are confronted by a bad v ear Successive bad years are not an infrequent otcurretice. 
Want of frugal habits also adds to the evil Sometimes the rroneyl-rder creates 
a sense ot ease in the debtor, purposely With a view to increase the debt when ht: ts 
sure that his money is safe, 

(6) It would be worth ahile to try an expenm*ni by taking measures to deal with 
rural insolvency, and tb^ application of the Usurious Loans Act,,. Redemption of 
mortgages may be faichtated by relaxing the taw a hit Bui this may not prove very 
elective as redemption suits are comparatively few 

fe) j^easmrf^ taRen to r( strict 01 control the credit of cultivators by limiting the 
right of mortgage or sale may hamper the agncaltunst m bis life and daily dealings. 
Perhaps they may frustrate the very object for which they have been adopted Such 
restiictions may hamper the free cibtubutton of land and jmilitatQ against the rights of 
ownership in land of the cultivator* buch measares may turn Dot intensely unpopular 
and defeat their own purpose. 
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Question 7— Fraome station of Holdinqs.— ( 0^ Sofar the problem of fragmenta- 
tion of lioldmgsjs not in any way senous in Berar Small holdings in Berar arft not 
uneconomical merely because they are small An owner of a small holding incurs 
proportionately small expenses and sometimes he ij. better off in that respect than the 
owners of comparatively large holdings, as he and his family work in the field and thus 
save the cost of labour , he may also get the field operations done by hiring bullocks 
from his neighbour and rid himself of all expenses attendant on their ownership 

{ 1 ) I do not think any tresb legislation is called for on this account The present 
law IS competent to deal with all cases likely to arise. 

Qi/ESTIon 8— lRRiG\TioNt— We, in Berar, are so hard up for water that the thought 
otircigation looks more tike a dream than a reality There are very few tracts where 
irrigation may be possible but that problem has not yet been gone into There was 
a di-cussion about it in the local Legisative Council but nothing has yet corns out of it. 

Question 9 — Soils — (o' (i) and (u) Drainage for draining off the ram water from 
fields lb necessary in manv cases in Berar, The average cultivator is generally ignorant 
of the principles of drainage and is content to bear with such loss as may occnr rather 
than worry himself abcut ir A survey of all the he ar Imd should be undertaken from 
this point Of viewand the owner of the soil should be advised grofij as to the steps it 
may be necessary for him to take on thU account Cultivators should be shown how an 
econmicat and systematic hund may be erected to pre\ent a rush of water on the laud 
and the vi ashing away of the soil 

(&) I can give an instance of my own soil having undergone marked improvement 
wtthin my recollection I own a field near Ellichpur at Khudanpur In a part of the 
field, there was a giadual slope over which ihe ram water flowed freely and swept off the 
surface Soil 1 got a long bund of loose stones erecied at the end where the slope 
termmaUd and ailowei It to stand for sone yeirs The consequence was that earth 
from other pirt ot ihe field gradually accoroulated near the bund year by year till the 
whole slope became a level and no water accumulaied as it percolated throngh the li ose 
stone waif I he field is no« almost level and the soil near the bund is the most produc- ' 
tive pirtof the fields A different part of the same field is being swept off year., by year 
by a river when it is in flood during the rams wilh the consequence that that particular 
part of the field has visibly deteriorated 

(c) I have not known instances ol cultivable land gomg out of cultivation unless 
on account of being reserved as a pasture by the owner f. r his cattle or for some Other 
purpose But il the land has g me out of cultivation on e:onomical grjunds, *,a , it it i,s 
not possible to take oui of It even what IS spent on It 111 tilling and cultivating and m 
Governntent aB&essmenf, the only way of bringing it under cultivation is to reduce the 
asse&airent or give other facilities to the owner to induce him to work on the land 

Qubstiok 10— Fertilisers —In my opinion, greater use could profitably be made 
of natural manntes rather than artificial fertilisers u ider conditions obtaining in Berar, 
ttt the first place, the cultivator hab not much new to learn an he has been using them 
In the second place, he can obtain timm f om his own and his neighbours* animals, and 
thirdly, he finds them cheap and kr ows the proportion in which to use them Artificial 
feriihsets are more coi>tly They are as a rule more concentnted and need a regular 
supply of water, which the Berar cu tivator cannot obtain as he has tc depend on the 
Titns Artificial fertilis rs> can be effectively used on irrigated lands as the cultivator 
la ible to coutcol the supply of water. 1 he cultivator in Berar ought to be taught how 
to economise att4 cousietve bis resources. He should be taught the use cf dung pits, 
the way 'm whmh they tmgfit 1 1 be consitrocted and the way in which they should be 
filled, Qrfiinarily, the pit u not plot* cled either On the sides or from above and the 
11 grvdients which supply food to the plant disappear m the soil of the pit or are 
rendered ineffective by the sun I have seen a farmer ingeniously p oiectiog h;s pit ' 
from sunshine by pUnting papaya trees round about it so that he derived fruitTrom the 
trees while their shade protected the ammonia in the manure Anothet* direction in 
wi ich improvement is possible is to teach the culuvator to aecumula*etho or?ne of his 
cattle by contriving to Soak in it some cheap absorbent, such as useless straw or black 
soil, and store it in tr.e pit every day A lair of this material, followed by another 
of waste grass ani dung atternateSy, has been f mud of great use by me in my form, 

Ttt« cultivator must be taught »lso the use of ash which is daily thrown away as waste 
Amtuote study of the habits of the vAfagers will reveal many ways of helping them to 
If the Agdoultural Department shows a genuine sympathy towards 
smd tries to improve bis method rather than sadale new ones on 

1 ilittlli itech cia be done la this dnectioo, 
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(c) New and improv«d fertilisers can be popularised only tf it can be demonstrated 
to the cultivator that they are cheap in the end and yield better results than the 
feitihsers he uses, and even the ordinary average cultivator of Beiar will watch the 
experiment for two or three years beft.<re be can be in iuced to use them, 1 he bi st way 
of doing this lb to select a few typical villages where the majority of the cutivitnrs 
are comparatively more intelligent than the average and where a wealthy synnpatheEic 
and intelligent man resides , ex penmints at Government cost must be shu^^n to the 
villagers so as to get them popularised and advertised Products of these fertilisers 
should be shown in s ows and exhibii-ions 

{f) I think it IS impracticable to prevent entirely the use of cowdung as fuel until 
equally cheap or more cheap, and equally readily obtain^ible fueh is subbtituted for it, 
which under the present circumstances looks very improbaote of achievement Wood 
uniter all circumstances is more scarce and more costly Coal cannot reach the interior 
of the country and the village-i The use of kerosineoil and stoves is out of the question 
unless serious inconvenience and very frequent and fatal accidents are bargaineu for 

Question ii~Crops — (c) i^O and (u) Existing crops can be improved by a 
more scientific method of sowing them I have been able to show maiktd improve- 
mei t in the cotton crop by sowing th*. plants at the distance of ac least to i6 in 
squares This gi .es them more room for growth under the soil, more air and light, 
and the stems of the bolls become more stout so that the bolts or leaves do lOt drop 
in case heat radiates trom the soil alter a light shower In thiCKly sown cotton this 
IS invanahly the case The same is true of ynnr and tun A rotation which includes 
ground-nut crops keeps up t he strength and fertility cf the soil Ver) often a pait of 
the field is veiy thickly sown with juar so that the cane is thin and serves as a good 
fodder, w hile the rest of the field is sown by it e ord nary me hod I have seen thorn 
less cactus bong grown in Midras, which serves as todder tn famine tiu>es 

Ctv) Amongst wild animals, pigs cause the roost devastation and mei-ures should 
be ado{.ted to kill them. Afreegrintof licenses for guns is one of the solutions 
Parties of hunters may be formed and their serviceb may be utilised by the villages 
most infected by the-c animals Special attention should be given also to loose cattle 
which do very great damage to the crops 

(^) Ground-nut can be cultivated with advantage It is to be regretted that the old 
Indian long <^6613 IS dying out and IS being replaced by one of the new siTt which is 
short and round The latter has more percentage of oil and pays more, commercially, 
while thelormer is more valuable as food as it does not disturb the liver 

(c) See (a) (i) and (ii) above 

Question la— C ultivation — (i) The existing system of tillage can be improved 
upon by a judicious use cf the plough Some cultivators in their arxiety to secure 
good creps plough the land too often I think ploughing the land once in four or five 
yrars should keej it in giod condition The a^icnlturiSt has recently taken to hoeing 
more setiously and hns oegun to understand its importance and use beyond roeie removal 
of weeds The agriculturist ought to be given to understand how the moisture is 
preserved m the soil by disturbing the uppermost surface of the soil 

(ti) Very often cotton is repeatedly sown with the hope of securing more money* 
But the cultivator hr s found out that this spoils the Imd and reduces Us fertility. 
It IS customary to rohite juar with cotton Since the introduction of ground nut it 
Ts rotated with juarand cotton* Ji/ and linseed are sown off and cn and baru \a 
sown in fields which have ceased to eive proper yield £arv is a good green manure 
and if rotated once in s to 7 years helps to keep up the quality of the soil But as 
it does not bring in as much money as other crops do, cultivators are generally 
leluctant to sow the same un'ess the quality of the soil has gone down to an appreicable 
decree and has ceased to yield a heavy Crop Wheat and gram absorb the nuirittoue 
dements in the soil more thin any other crop while /aiA can be produced tp com- 
paratively unproductive soil* The experimental farms ought to settle a coarse of 
rotation after careful ex peTimenis, ano give advice accordingly to the village cultiva- 
tors after examining the local conditions and the quality of me soil 

Question 13— Crop Protection— I have not observed any effleadoas method 
being aitep ted for the prevention of external infecion, pests, or ^s^ses on a targe 
Ecaltb, ^idl experiments in an acre or two, even If 6ueeei»ful, tiling no benefit to 
EH iqgTli^ultutl^ unless they admit of being repeated on s lage scale, I have observed 
some plkiH^ bidtfig i^nye^ with some kind of dtitefednuft but it is almost impossible 
to do so all over a efftekdfi% diver ttiverEl Edrds* 
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(ti) Surely it IS desirable to adopt internal measures against infection. I have 
observed juar being soaked m a mixture of, I think, copper sulphate and it was claimed 
that a crop derived from that seed was fiee from being infected by a certain worm 
I have not myself seen the experiment being earned out and 1 am not aware with 
what degree of success this is possible But experiments in this and similar lines 
are very desirable and necessary 

Quesiion 14— Implements.— (a) The sowing implement cal'ed the Uphan needs 
some imiirovement to brgin with In the present system of sowing, thick or thin 
sowing entirely depends on the opeiator’s clumsiness or skill It is rare that 
uniform sowing is observed by a trained eye Some kind of improvement must be 
mace by whtch it shou'd be possible to regulate the sowing automatically and 
uniformly This will do imm nse good to the lUltivator especially m the case of 
cotton a dyuor. The growth of these crops greatly depends upon whether they are 
thickly or thinly sown 

The Indian hoe needs some improvement so as not to injure young plants. 1 have 
seen tractors working but have not had satisfactory reports about them. I do not 
believe a tractor can work very successfully on Berar soil at any rate The initial 
cost IS prohibitive to begin wicn. The working cost, I am informed by those who 
h-ive used them, ts mo e than that of the Indian plough and one landholder hardly 
poasesses lands rtdjoiiiing each other to an extent which will ensU'e an economical use 
of a tr-icior Indian firms with Indian ca^^ital ought to be Started to manufactuie 
new implenencs r^ccordmg to local needs, and Government should suusidise and 
encourage such concerns as Kuloskar’s in rhe Deccan 

(fi, Ocuhr pnof and demonstration are the only two means by which the Berar 
agriculturist may be induced to adopt new and improved machinery and implements. 
There should be no haste in this ri^spect and the implements should not be forced 
on the cultivator It sets him against them and creates a prejudice which may not 
be eaisy to remove 

Question 15— Veterinary -(c) The agriculturist does not make full use of 
the veterinary dispensarus bathe u gradually leirning to do so People in cities 
and urban areas mu ke full use of them The vlUger has no faith in the efficacy of 
the re ne lies and mocticmes an 1 has a prejudice against them He is unablt , often, 
to detect the serious nature of the malacy his cattle may be suffering ftom He 
po sesses often some indigenous remedies which are very effective. The v* ternary man 
should try 10 gun the confidence of the villager rather than parade his knowiege and 
if be Can demonstrate the usefulness of his department the prejudice is bound to be 
gradually removed. 

(tf) Any legislation is likely to deepen the prejudice and set the average agr Gui- 
tarist against the department and more effort ts iikeiyto be made to evade the law 
than to abide by it Demonstration?, repeatedly given and pvttence are the real 
remedies to contend ag>itn»t the exisiing prejudice. Any legislation is bound to make 

department unpopular and mar its usefulness 

Question iA - Animal Htiss^nDRY — (r) In Berar, there is a great field for improv- 
ing the cow and the bullock. 1 he cow can be m tde to yield more milk thin she docs at 
present. I t n informed thrft an attempt to this direction has been mace in the Nagpur 
dairy farm and in the Punjab and what is known as the Montgomery bull has acquired 
a certain fame Bullocks should be deve opei on two linesj vtx , wetku gbuitocks and 
tiOiting buliockt, the latter for travellirg and racing The heavy bui ock th it is useful 
in pnlHog the plough is not act ve and mmole on jugh to run on the road and, until the 
country tracks are so tm^Mroved as to allow the use of other vehicles safely, a bul ock 
cart ts an .bso ute necessity for a tong time to come in Berar, and, even dfter thei>e 
Mnds of bullocks hs ve c-ased to be a necessity people will want them by way of a luxury. 
Milch cows giving plenty of milk are a necessity and must be developed P kava 
observed the breed of the buff ilo being unproved in roona 10 the dairy farm, uudaS 
the milk and nutter from a buffalo is greatly in deuani as a necessity of hie mcdbi- 
munities which do not consume flesh, the improvement of tlie buffalo demmds 
immediate attention 1 he male buffalo is m great demand for work m paddy fielos 
10 the Central Provinces and thousands of them are imjjiorted from Marwar and other 
puts of the country 

(ti) The dmrymg industry needs encouragement and attenbon m India in 
yHa ttsalv and in i^etat in particular. ^ The vast majority of the population in 
for thwj; noi^shment on milk and on its products ann prepdrations, and 
WW w wiNil a i l , la Ifee Imereat oi pufatic healBi, that a ptentiful supply of these should be 
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available at cheap rates A dairy was opened at Am ranti some lime but did not 
prove a great success owing to vinous reasons. Chief imong these were scarcity of 
fodder and the consequent high cost of good unadulteiatcd milK. I suggest that a dairy 
should be opened for each district and if a persistent eft irt is inadf it is bound to be not 
only self-supporting but piying in the end. Anyway an e-rpeiiment is worth trji mg 
und its need is urgent in Betar 

(A) {i) Common pastures are over stocked and the cattle softer terribly, especially 
in the hot season, both for want of water and fodder 

(ii) We hace grass holders in tilled fields which yield gnss in the rainy season 
and a pnrt of the cold weather But these are not at all sufficient and need to be supple- 
mented by other means of maintaining the cattle 

{iv) Thete is nosence of green fodder*, in dry sGaion^ Green fodder, however, 
can be made obtainable during the diy season by stonng it in well built pits while it is 
green I haSre seen fodder in it- groen state leing prestived m pits made 
foi that purpose. 1 he fodder is piessed m a manner as to squeeze out all aif 
and a layer common enlt spread over it '■nd another layer of fodder is 
laid cn it again, snd so on till the pit is full, when it is closed up When 
green fodder IS needed the pit is opened and though, ubuallv, the uppermost 
part and edges of the stuff are spoiled on ccouutof con*’ict with carvh, the rett of the 
bulk if the fodder IS found intact and in eatable condition and the cattle consume it 
and aie maintained in fvcellent l.pslth If this is tried succeasfnlly on a hrge ‘tcnh'* it 
may be possible to ntrike the problem of foddci a Ltlie eisier ind a sati&fictory solution 
may be hoped for, 

(v) Salt IS a great factor in animal f pod and I h ive seen cittle being given salt 
every day but the salt duty seemi. to have discouraged this practice and people can dl- 
afford it Absence of mineial constituents in fodder and feeding stufts has led to deterio- 
ration in the rattle 

(c) The scarcity of fodder is most marked in +bis d strict of An raoti, and in Berar 
generally from the end tf March to the middle if ]ul> if the rain« are timely, te 
when the monsoon come* on bv the middle of June at the latest If the r iins delay the 
scarcity is prolonged m pr oortion Young growing cattle begin to thrive mahout four 
to SIX weeks after the sc ircity cur's 

(rf) If the cultivator can be induced to reserve a part of his land f«r gi owing juai 
which may be stored green in the manner indicated above, in pits, and if he 
can forego the yield of the crop so as to save himself the expense of purchasing dear 
fodder at the time of scarcity, it may be possible to improve tncl suppltn cut the fodder 
<?upply Then again, if it be possible to grow thornkss ca-tus which they trn d in 
Madras on the estates of the Theosnnhical Society , it may pro^'e a possible solution of 
thf* problem 

(<i) Landowners may be induced to take a keener interest in these matters if it can 
be proved to their satisfaction that some practical scheme IS poa§ibie which may save 
them the expense of purchasing dcir fodder dunrg the tin es cf scarcity. 

QutbTiov '7 — Agriculture,!, isdustries - (o) I thirk the cultivator who knows 
his business ard has a mind to go about It seriously IS bii'j all the days of the year, 
roughly calculated A man who own-, more than a hundred ^rre-^ r. land may find 
more work than he can cope within a yeir An average cultivator with an avenge 
holding of about no acres gets about 4 to 6 'veeks time on his hands and I think it is 
a well earned rest, considering the hard work he is required o do ard the poverty in 
which he 13 kept In the slack i^eason, tf he can afford to do so, he take re:>t and 
does not move out much under the hot sun If he is so minded he occasionally goes 
out on a pilprimage or vi-.its hia relatives. If he cannot afford to do sc h»' goes out and 
works for others and earns enough to keep himself and bis family alive 

(A) Rope-making, basket-making, making small toys for selling in fairs and other 
small industries that do not want much capital The agriculturist does not generally 
look much beyond his own land. 

(r) Bee keeping IS practicallv unknown so far as Berar is concerned I do not 
know of any experiment having been tnvd, nor is it possible to say if it would be 
oraOticable Poultry rearing is done by some farmers, but is done on a small scale 
and la ijeieintiSc method of doing so would make the industry popular The Berar 
agriailtuTHst'shc uld be induced to consume ^gs on a large scale as they form a good 
substitute fdt tnilk and Its preparations, and will encourage the industry also Frmt 
growing IS tried lu many pieces In Berar but the general experience is that it is not 
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paying in the end and the scarcity of water makes :t still more difficnlt I had a large 
garden at Amraoti in which frmt was grown but ali the trees died in one year for want 
of water. An attempt was made to replace them and after the young trees were reared 
for a year, they also died on account of the same c'use The garden is practically 
desolate now Expenditure on it is more likely to prove a dead loss than bring any 
return If fruit is grown in the interior of the country where it is possible to have 
a reliable and suffirnent supply of water it is very difficult to find a market for the fruit 
on any large scale, and in an attempt to bring It to the railway station for export to 
Bombay the fruit deteriorates and does not sell well It is essential to have good 
roads which will allow of goods being earned cheaply and speedily to the nearest 
markets or to the lailway siations for export Unle s these conveniences are made 
available the fruit growing industry will not prosper on a large scale Lac culture was 
tried by me but I found that proper advice could not be obtained which might have 
led to success It needj large trres and forest owned by th^ provver, which conditions 
are not available in the major part of Berar It may be possible to encourage this 
industry on ijnva lands in Yeotmal I tried the experiment in my jungles in the Central 
Provinces in ray malguzan villages., Rope-making and basket-making are tried by 
some people successfully Of these I have known the ngnculturists to make ropes but 
they do so to meet their own wants, and net on any extensive scale so as to turn the 
occupation ml o an mdusiry During his leisure time the agriculturist keeps himself 
busy and tries to meet his own wants, and, as he does not devote all the year to this, 
or such like industries, he cannot develop any of them to any large extent There is a 
particular caste among the Hindus who are called Burads and who make baskets, 
brooms, mats and other siiniat things and they throve well till their basket! were 
gra.dttally replaced by iron pots, and mats of bamboo were replaced by coir mats, 
both of foreign make The Bitrads aie dymg out now and an attempt to revive 
them ought to be made which, if succe&stiil would do an immense good to agriculture 

' (d) Yes, The Government oujht|,o do more in that line than they are doing at 
present But they ought not to do so merely fiom the commercial point of view of 
returns, but by way of experiment and with a genuine desire to teach the industries to 
jndians and encourage them to start tne same on their own account 

(/} India must be taugbt to make her own tools and use them, and not depend on 
other countries to manufacture tools for her. To study rural industries intensely with 
a view to introduce improved tools and appliances which pieSuraably would be foreign 
would be working in the wrong direction, and would merely be encouraging Indian 
industries in order to find a market for foreign firms to sell their goods, That ought 
not to be so. If the Government is so niinded, I believe it is possible to study rural 
indiisi;ries With a view to getting the require i tools made and manufacturea in India 
and to establish the industries in such a manner as to make them permanent customers, 
of the Indian manufacturer But unf- rtunately I have not yet seen any attempt made 
in this direction. 

(A) The difficaltyilbout this problem is how to make the village people understand 
what health conditions are If they understand these conditions and also understand 
their effect on health t1 ey will certainly help m improving them. For instance, it is 
vety difficult to make the villager unoerstand the effect of dost on health, and even if he 
uheerstands the same it is very difficult to keep the duat down ig the village Persistent 
propaganda must be wade in this, respect and there must be some place where prominent 
typical villages can betaken and ideil health conditions shown to them 
I t !h^ d be posiihle to make an ideal village where a'l health conditions are as near 
petiieftdii ’practicable and means must be oevised to get other villagers to visit this 
Village A typhiai village w bich admits of improvements being made should be so 
improved, and, if possible, made a place of periodical fairs so as to get it visited by as 
many men as possible. Prominent men from vil'ages should be taken out of their 
usual environment and kept for a time under more hygienic and healthy conditions for 
a short pori^, say a to 3 months, so as to make them appreciate the value of clean and 
healthy habits, and once they have done so they cannot, but improve theix surroundings 
after they go bach to their villages. Mere advice and oral propagmads' wiU 
vety tar. I have observed that men with undean habits and Used to unhealthy 
Groundings have changed their manner of IJfe after living in towns for some time and 
improved the village surroundings after goinj^ hick io the village. Only a few prorai- 
men in the wllagO need be induced tb hileptifnore hhalthy and clean mode of life , 
to aroroaeh every person in the village ai d to expect him to understand 

clean life is chaste of energy and time to a large 
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Question iS — Agricultural Labour —(i) ard (ii) Piosperts of i^ood wages and 
in easier life ire the only inducements for tempting men to migrate [lermancntl} Even 
then it IS wrong to suppose that mere monetary prospects will induce a Bcrar 
labourer to leave his native place and migrate to another The Berar villager 
attaches himself to his village and land and i±> reluctant to leave the same and 
It IS not rare that he chooso'i to starve in his own village, where he has his 
rchtives and friends rathci thun leave his family surroundings and go to Karnatak 
or the Punjab whatever the monetary prospects may be If the labourer is given 
a ahare in the produce of the lani^ on which he works he may be induced to 
migrate Very often the Benr labourer likes to depend more on hope than on 
actual realities and if he is promised a share in the produce of the land on 
which he is called upon to work he may chouse to leave his native place In 
North India, labour is cheap and, very likely, U is so because the supply exceeds 
the demand and they migrate to Berar in search of work, but one rarely finds 
them working the fields and helping the agriculturisc 

Even if labour is brought from outside, the question of training them in handling 
igricultural implements remains unsolved, and unskilled lubourers may do more 
harm than good. 

I believe, in Berar, it would pay better to tram the existng labour to work 
more efficiently and economically thin to make an attempt to import labour for 
agriculture 

(u) In tracts which <ie cultiiab’e and rcirain uncultivated, it is practicable 
to induce men to go and settle on them and cultivate the land if the tjata 
system IS intrnciucedor some other system by which the cultivator w 11 be guaranteed 
more nii*ney and advantages th<tn are available m what is termed alienated or Mn/sn 
land Aress that have remained uncultivated fjr a long time nay have become 
malarious or dangeroub on account cf si aVes or wilci reast*, and the risk the cultivator 
may be asked to run must be counterbalanced by equally weighty advantages 
bclorc people are induced to bring them under the plough It thc^c tracts are measured, 
aud charts of them are jrepared and properly advertised, aid proper terms are 
offered by the Government, it should ntt be difficult to bring them under cultnation 
The fact that such tract', ren in uncultualed f^r a long time is some indication of 
the fact that they cannetbe brought under cuUivation on the ordinary terms of the 
Ihnlsii land 

(i) Shcrla^o of labour was felt in Berar for «ome v ears past cn account of the 
springing up rf (.ottrri ginning lactcries to which abour was attracted on account of 
the high rate of wage which a cultivator is unable to pay The cnly remedies 
available seem to be (i) to import labour, if possible, (-) to tram the existing 
labour and make it more efficient, (3) to pay the labourer higher wages and take 
more work out of him than he ordinarily dees, and (4) to increase the hours 
of work, * 

The last mentioned item has great importance becausu the labourer works in 
the Helds at present, not on the understanding of working for a certain number 
of hours, but he regulates hi*, work by sunrise and sunset, The natural consequence 
IS that the labourer works for a shorter time during the cold season than in the hot 
season, because the hours between sunrise and sunset are fewer in,-the cold weather 
than they are during the hot season In the hot season the man invariably workb 
longer than he does in the cold season while in fact the state of things ought to be 
just the reverse Some nie,asure must be adopted to induce the labourer to work 
by hour scale and if this ran be done a certain amount of relief is bound to come 
to the agriculturist. 

Question 24 — Attbactincx capital— (u) Agriculture must, by experiment, be 
shown to be as paying as other ^concerns, if not more so , the capitalist who bkes 
quick return sand no risks ennnot easily be induced, to take to agriculture as a source 
of money making 

{b) The owneis of agricultural lands feel no encourngement in carrying cot 
* imj^vements because they always apprehend that, in case they do so, tiie Government 
asaessment will be enhanced in due time. The Government policy is to increase the 
asseosoient at any settlement. The recent policy as placed before the Berar Legis- 
laHve Assembly by the then Revenue Member was to wipe out the “ middleman’’ »,<?*, t 
the Jaadhidder. The note on ‘ bettleraent ’ by Mr. Qreenfield, the then Deputy 
Comnsiliionref of Buldana, clearly contemplates the enhancement of the revenue up 
to jo per cent of the cuUivator^s profits and he makes suggestions to that effect and 
recommends that an enhancement of revenue should be made up to 5b per cent instead 

Mft. B. Q. Khapabpb* 
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of 33 pel cent and the period of settlement should bv cut down to 20 years, instead 
of 30 years as at present This policy and such recommendations are not calculated 
to encourage the cultivator *-o make improvements on his lands 

The income from -^ignculture IS vtry uncertain in Berar as the agriculturist has to 
depend for his crois on the motisoons, and fo» the price of his goods on the fluctuations 
of the market which the Iiidnn capitilist does not control 

Question 25 — VVelfarc 01 rur^.l popli vtion —'«) I think panchayat com- 
mitteesi should be established and encour ged and a special officer should be deputed 
tor the purpose by Government 

(6) \ei> The enquiry should be conducted b> a committee in which the represen- 
‘ativeti of the people Will have a majority I suggest that Disiiict Councils should be 
asked to nominate one icpre tentative each on such committee They should move 
from village to village all over Be, dr and observe the local conditions and make a 
report about the remedies they rn ly have to sugge-^t The scope of the enquiry should 
be the steps to be adopted to improve sanitation in the rural areas 


Oral Evidence 

31869, The C hairman , Mi Khaparde, you coire from AmraotiP— Yes 

31870 We are gre-illy obliged to you for your "Ote, would you like to make 
any general statement in amplification of it at this stage?— I wou'd rather do so after 
I have been examinca should it seeni necessary, 

3 1 87 1 You are engaged m the pracMce of agriculture Yes. I lived on my 
land for a long time and 1 know a great deal about it I have n.t been able ,to live 
on my land since I passe I ray law examination and started to practise as a pleader, 
but 1 have kept in close touch with it and supervised the work 

318/2 v\ hen Old you ccat>c to m uiage the Und itself Ab ut 1912 

318/3 You siy the { uSiit '•hould not be taxed, either directly or 11 direct ly, for 
carrying on research work Bo you think the pr,ctice of the whole civ lised world 
in that respect is w ong ?— -No, but I thrak the kind of research work which is being 
dene here is not of much use 


1 hat It, a different m ittcr You do not mean the public should tot be 
taxed citter directly or indirectly for CAirying on research work I mean the public 
in Btrar should not be taxed for carrying on the sort of work that is being done it 
the moment. 


3187s What wheats are you growing on your own land at the moment We 
grow cotton and /«or, not wheat 

It 

3187*®* Wlitit cotton do yod groH and ^o^eum 


3 »a 77 Wh It IS the history of the latter Was it recommended to you by the 
department? Yes , that is why grew it, but our experience is that although it 
gives a better yield than other sued it docs not command a good price m the market 
becau^ It 13 not a long staple cotton For a time the buyers wanted a short ^aple' 
hecauso it vva;, supposed to be useful tor *he manufacture of foreign cloth, but 
afterwards the price came down and now the demand is for long staple cotton, because 
Indians have now taken up the manutacture of cloth mere than before. 

31878, Are you going to cease growing cotton ?— If I can, 

31879, You give your Views on the various subjects you deal with very completely 
u* V fnw^uestions to ask you I should like to know what experience you 

ha^ had of the twjrking of co-operative societies?— I have not taken much inttfest 
in the societies we have in Beiar I know they lend money to the cultivators frOm 
time to time and that awards are often taken out against debtors without their being 
e to make arrangements for the payment of their debts That is how some of the 
sMieties have conm to be onpcpular in Berar Berar, however, has very prosperous 
co-o^rative societies, andi I think, is the only Province which can boast of having 
p«»perous societies ' ® 




But you yourself know very little about fho details of their work P— 
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3 i 83 i Have you experience on your own c&t ites u[ the mdcbteilness ol tulti 
vators ^ — 'Yes 

3*882 Is it a ma’guzari estate ?— Pprt of it is, and put of iL ij ryotww 

31883 Do you or your repreientattves engige in luOney'lciKiing at dU ■* — 'My biother 
does We advance money to our tenant-si and try to do 10 at a cheaper rate than 
other people charge, so as to make it as romfoititle po»sibie for them 

31S84 At what rate do you find vuu can make ilvances to them ■' —I have been 
able to Hnance at 6 per cent, which is the lowest I can do it at, out I think it might 
be possible to do it at $ ur even 4 pe cent 

3188s W hit IS you” aicrage rate - - 6 pet cent it is almost all lent at that 

31S86 Do you hod the alter of cheap money encourigca cultiv itors to over 
borrow ? -We take care not to givi. them inure than they need, because we knnw 
them peisonally and we do not carry an an cstenaive bisiness of that kind* We 
only lend to out tenants, and we know them and their requirements 

31887, It is a question of t no wing the business of each man intimately ?—-Ye3> 
to a large extent 

anxious that the oppurtunity to i lake implements in India 
should be taken advantage of How do you account for the ^act that Indian capital 
and Indian braina are not at tn s moment exploiting this hel 1 more energetically ' — 
I think they are Kirloskai Brothers, for instmci have icm doni^ their bi.st to 
keep India supplicu with their ploughs, ind Bet ir his purchased very m»i.iiy of them, 
the tvirloskar plough IS very popular there Other people are perhaps not anxioub 
to lake it up because they are nervous ab at their chances of succctb 

31889 On page 406 yau say, ‘ If the Got orn rent i»i so mi'ioeil, 1 believe it 
IS poabiblt to stud\ rural induaincs with i view to get the reqmu d tooU nude and 
manufactured in India and to Catihlish the irdintriej tn -iicb i muiiier la to nuke them 
pcrniineiit cubt inerb ot the Indian in iiiufactiirer ’ 1 do not quite ‘ee whit 
Go\ eminent can do the e ■' —Government eui ^ivt bubsidiea, i k 1 niiko it pjbahle 
lor Ih' ml ways to cirry the goods more cheaply Goveinrnetit cm give c inccsaiotij 
and iauavt loans Ihey have hcen rather ^hy of giving taiCtivt in Derir Government 
can help the peasant in very many ,ayb ahieh I could mention A fiesih Coinmusion 
might bo ippointed to go into the matter When Governmert is minded to do a 
thing, !*• can always find means of doing it 

31890, Mr Calvtri You bay it would be worth while to try the experiment 
of applying the Usurious Loanb Act Is that Act not applied regularly here? — No 
not in Berat 

31S91. Is there any particular reason fur that?-— No. The Act has not been 
applied , that u ail 

3189^ Sir S, M Chtinitvts Have you the rule of there ?— Yes, 

31893, How does it work ■* -Fairly well 

31894 Mr, Calvefi •'~]l the courts were so niinded, they would find a way of 
applying the usurious Loans Act Not unless Government applies the Act to this 
Province, * 

31895, Does not the Act apply here »— Not as far as I know 

31896. Sir Gan^a Raw What area of laud do you possess ?— 500 acres of laud 
ryotwari and 1 ,500 acres malguzari 

31897, Did you take to law because you could not make a living out of it 
No I could make a living out of it, but I took a fancy to Uw and I wanted to make 
more money , one never has sufflcient money 

31898, You have said Government should do a number of things. Do you 
think those things would be passed by the Lr gislative Council P You are a member 
of tho Council P— Yes I think the Council would vote for them, but even when the 
Council passes resolutions, Government is not bound to take action on them. 

Mr. B. G. KHAPJUEOHt. 
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31S99 The Chairman. — Do you wish to make any supplementary statement ^ — 
Ye^. 1 wiah to say in the first place that the agriculturist in Berar is working at 
a loss ; he makes no profit at ah Secondly, m spite of that losS he continues to 
cultivate his land, because he has nothing else to do and does not know how else 
to mountain himself, and also from sentiment. Nothing useful can be done to helo 
the agriculturist if the land revenue is not reduced, I believe the theory that Govern- 
racat and not tne agricuituriat owns the land is a most har.niul one. That is the 
theory on which Government has been working, and we hdVe fought against it as 
far as we can. We believe the State should not own the land; the Und should be 
owned by the person who cultivates it. 

( The witness withdrew ) 

The Commission ihen adjourned ttU lo a. w, on Wednesday^ the 2 t\th January, 
1937, 


6. G. HiBamm, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel H, G. STILES WEBB, d.p.h , 
D.T.M. andH. (Cantab), i.M.s., 

Offg. Director of Public Healthy 
Central Provinces. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i. — Research. —I consider that research work should be undertaken fn 
connection with diseases that are especially prevalent in rur^l areas and affect rural 
population These diseases not ••■nly ndverselj affect the health but also the eronomic 
conditions of the agricultural worl^er. 

The diseases I »nn particularly reftrnng ti -ire malaria, and helminthic affections, 
•and possibly to a lesser extent small-pox, leprosy and tuherru’osis. 

Regarding helminthic affections, I am ghd to state that ipart from the work being 
done in the larger jails in the Province, a special enquiry is being ’'arried out m the 
Nagpur district by Dr. Asa C. Chandler, hookworm research worker, who has been 
deputed for this work by the Director Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene 

As submitted above, in order to improve the general health of the masses, includinig 
it does very largely agricultural workers, it is abso’utely essential to provide a Public 
Health Research Institute wheie the various pioh'ens affecting Public Health can be 
examined. This is the only Province in India where the I’ublic Health Department 
endeavours to function without a laboratory of any sort, to do the ver^, ordinary 
.analytical work in connection with Public Health, to say nothing of experimental 
research in connection with specialprovinci.il epidemic diseases. This matb r is how- 
ever njw being considered by Government 

Another matter that is specially essential as it particularly affects the agricultural 
population is the creation of a Malaria Bureau under a special Malaria Officer. 

Proposals have been submitted to Government regarding this by the Public Health 
Department. 

As things stand at present, the Director of Public Health is endeavouring t.' act ag 
Chief SfelaA Medical Officer and Chief Plague Medical Officer in addition to his 
ordinary dutic*!. 

This Province Is s^ho«?n in the latest map issued by the Malaria Bureau of India at 
Kasauli to be intensely malarioms and $o there is no need of mine to stress the necessity 
for the areation of such a Bureau. 


Lieut.-Col. H. G. Stiles Webb, 
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Question 25.«— Welfare of Rural Population’.--! append two statements* 
bhowjng the birth and death rates in rural and urban areas for the Inst tiventyfive years, 
From these statements it will be seen that in rural areas the death rate is generally 
lower than that in towns, indicating tnat rural t'-acts are healthier than urban areas 
This can be largely attributed to the open air life led by the people in the villages 
where little congestion of houses cccurs and so the full benefits of sunlight and 
ventilation are obtained 

It has been recognised that in rural areas the chief obstacle to sanitory 
progress IS the Ignorance of the people about- sanitary matteis. The villagers do not 
understand sanitary principles and so \iew with suspicion any measures they are 
asked to adopt The habits and caste prejudices of the people also letard progress. 

In order to get rid of the ignoranc • aod prejudices of the people it is of the 
utmost importance to impart knowledge on health subjects snd the prevention of 
epidemic disease by giving illustrated lecturcb and distributing leaflets describing 
rhese 


2. The following steps have been taken by the Public Health Department — 

(i Lectures in villages by Assistant Medical Oificers in charge of epidemic 
dispensaries. 

These dispensaries have been started mainly for the purpose of educating the 
people The duties of the officers in charge are both med’cal as well as sinitary 
with the idea that they may gnin the confidence of the people and dissemirate 
knowledge concerning health subjects. These dispensaries are under the Public 
Health Department and work directly under the Civil Suigeons, They tour 
throughout the districts and ca*-ry on health propaganda work by lecturing to the 
villagers on epilemic diseases and other health subjects and by exhibiting the 
various illustrated charts supplied from this office. 

(3) The apoointment ( ! two Health Publicity Officers who give lectures Mith 
lantern demonstr ttions at all large gatherings, such as fairs, etc. 

(3^ A course of hygiene is included m the curriculum at the training schools ior 
teachers. 

(4) The issue of leaflets in vernacular to schoolmasters and others dealing 
with epidemic diseases. 

During the late War all the officeis that were sanctioned in pre-war days for the 
department were withdrawn and none of these appointments have since been filled in. 
Hence the department has been working with a limited staff consisting only of the 
Director of Public Health and the 29 Assistant Medical ( fficeis on epidemic duty. 
Rer^ently two Health Publicity Officers have been added to the staff. Propaganda 
work has recently been started and like education, is always n matter of slow progress, 
and It will probably take time before any visible effects in the improvement of the 
public health can be expected. The following steps have beer taken to improve health 
condition in villages. — 

(i) Improvement of water-supply in rural areas and aLo at places where 
fairs are held, and along the routes leading to them, and also m ryotwan 
Villages, 

(3) The extension of the Village Sanitation Act to larger villages proceeds 
year by year. 

(3) Travelling dispensary svstem as mentioned above. 

(4) Vacfcmalors are trained m hygiene and epidemiology and so they are 

available- for epidemic w^tfc in their circles when called upon, 

(!?) A Central Depot {Vaccine Institute) has been started at Nagpur where 
lymph for vacc narion is prepared from carefull) selected animals, 
purified and standardised by modern irjethods under skilled supervision 
and issued to the vaccinators iitthe whole Pr^^vince; 

(6) Medical inspection of schools by Assistant Medical Officers attached to 
epidemic dispensaries. 

In order that the general hesdth of the people may receive reasonable recogni- 
tion it is necessary that it sboidd^ fee dealt on adequate lines and ihe following 
represent the more urgent needs of the Public Health Department. 

, is) AfTOiptments of Oisfcncf Health Officers in large districts. In large 
is in theory the Health Officer of the distric t His dutils 

* Not printed 
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at headquarters, however, do not allow him to tour and m^pect ?n the district to 
the extent that is necessary. The best and most hopeful method for promoting 
rural sanitation is the appointment of a whole time District Heilth Oflicer who 
would control and organise all the sanitary arrangements in the district, 

(2, Increase in the number of epidemic dispensaries so as to p-'ovide one for 
each tahsil. The area over which the operations of each dispensary extend is much 
too big for one Assistant Medical Officer, and further expans»on \s therefore desirable 

In conclusions the two most urgent needs for improving hygiere in rural areas 
would appear to be— 

(t) The provision of District Healtn Officers. 

(2) An increase in the number of travelling dispensaries. 


Oral Evidence 

31900. The Chatrmani Col. Stiles Webb, ypu are Officnting Director of Public 
Health in the Central Provinces ^ — Yes 

3*901 What IS the significance cf the term “ effiewting ” there ? — It is one of 
those things in India bv which, although my predecessor has definitely retired from the 
service, I have got to officiate f. r two ye^rs and four months until he is officiahy extinct 
as far as India is concerned ; it is und-=r the orders of the Indian Government 

31902, Has it some association, remote or otherwise, with your salary during those 
two years P— Yes, it has c^nsi ierably. 

31903. You have provided the Comrriss on with a note ot the evidence which 
you wish tc set before us. W'ould you like to make any statement at this stage — 
There js one thing with regard to agiicu’ture in this Province and that is the health of 
the agriculturists , m this Province their physique is exceedingly low and their height 
IB small A fortnight age ( ne ot the scientific papers published information regarding 
the relative heights in the various Prov rces in Indi^ It we can give the agriculturist 
of this Province good health, we may be able to do something towards agriculture 
Physically and mentally he is a bit weak 

31904. Would you give the Commission shortly an account of the organisation of 
your service m tie Province- — The Public Health Department, I believe (I am 
speaking off-hand ) was started in or ab*>ut the year 1910 and they had then a complete 
staff or which became so very shoitly afte. wards , they bad a Director ot Public Health 
and an Assistant Director of Publ'C Health in 1909, a Chief P'ague Medical Officer 
from 1912 onwards and shortly after wrr< *=5 they had an officer on special duty with 
regard to malaria. So there was more or less a complete staft. But since the War on 
account of financial stringency there ha- b<en only the Director of Public Health. We 
have no special officers working on any of the special di&eases, or doing any research 
work, and this is the oidy rrovince in India in which such a state ot things exists, 
where there is no laboratory where we c. n work out the various problems that 
confront u» The organisation itself is fainy complete, with the exception that we are 
understaffed, and we have this great handicap ir not having a place where we can do 
any practical work to solve the various problems such as we meet in this Province. We 
have, for instance, leprosy, malaria, hookworm, lick typhus ( which is prevalent in the 
Balaghat district and in the Saugor district }. All these problems require elucidation ; 
but there is not only no staff, but also no means of setting about the solving of the 
problems. 

31905 I want to be quite clear about this question of facilities. Is it really the 
case that you have no laboratories here I have no laboratories at my disposal , none. 
There is a small laboratory attached to the Vaccine Institute which is for dealing wuh 
the purity of the vaccine lymph supplied, but beyond that there is nothing whatever, 
and we do no bacteriological work at ad. The water samples of this Province have 
to be sent to Bombefy, Calcutta or Agra and that means in the hot weather it is 
impossible to send the water down in time ani so the required examination invariably 
goes wrong. 

319061. If you have a case of typhoid, have you any means to have the smear 
examined? — I have none at all. The proper way ss to lake the blood at a certain 
period erf the disease for the actual cultivation of the organism and to put the serum 
up against a known strain q£ the organism concetned, but I have no means of doing 
either. 

Lieut.-Col. H. G, Stiles Webb. 
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Tocon'niv to yj'ip or di m th' da^rtct^; fi ths pfovitidia 
smoraida n eitJtlel to? M*ny'intu'fi oft R'i^'d ani r a 

svshpmstt ift t e Ceniy^i P/o nn 7 ss ^nl Bsra'', para^nph 31 , pi?a 15* it is Stated 
tHit 2Q d'spensirips have been scartei mainly for the purpose of educating the people. 
Who IS in charge to-day of those dispen-anes ? — These dispensaries, now 3010 number, 
are in charge of what we call Assistant Medical Ofibcersj equivalent to Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons in other Provinces and they work ind>rtctly under me. The whole 
“organisation’* is under me, but they work immediately under the Civi] Surgeons in the 
districts to which they are posted. 

31908. Ycu say there are 30 now. These dispensaries are all penpateMc, are 
they ? — They »eally are. What it amounts to really is the old plague staff camouflaged 

319^$. They repre<4ent the only medical organisation in the lural areas, 1 
suppose ?— We hive two Health Publicity Officers who go about touring with magic 
lanterns and giving lectures. During the bijr fairs. Health and Baby weeks, and when- 
ever they have an agricultural show, we generally send one down because a lot of people 
are collected there and he gives 3 or 4 lectWes there, 

31910, Have the local authorities any medical organisation at all ? — No. There is 
no District Health Officer m any part of this Province , that is one cf the things which 
IS very necessary,^ The Civil Surgeon is supposed to be the District Health Officer in 
his dibtnct but it U impossible for him to do all the work 

319x1. In the event nf an epidemic outbreak of a disease, what medical force® 
have you available for mobilisation m that particular district?— I send down one or 
two or three epidemic dispensaries il necessary and I invariably go myself. If the Civil 
Surgeon warts more help; in the first place he applies to the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals fo^ it. \ 

31912. Are you attempting to extend the knowledge and skill of your 
vacc,nators P— Yes , we are not only traiuing them but we are insisting on ceitain 
educational qualifications, and the men whom we train are generally not more than i;0 or 
aa years of age. %e are also teaching them epidemiology. There 15, a Vaccine Institute 
and last year we started training schoolmasters in the technique of vaccination and 
1 think it is going to be a success. They can vaccinate within about 5 miles of their 
school and in one case 1 know a man earned Rs. 90 in three months. 

31913. Can these vacemators deal at all with a case of cholera?— No, they do 
things like permanganating the wells, but the actual treatment is done by the epidemic 


31914 They are the only people who are capable of giving the salt injection?-* We 
hope they are capable , sometimes their treatment is rather empirical. 

31915. On the question of mahna which you mentioned a moment or two ago, 
IS there an organisation to de^l with malaria in this Province ?— No , there was a 
survey made in 1912; since then no work has been done regarding malaria. This 
yeai^he Forest Department a^ked me for the services of an epidemic d’sren^ary and I 
got Government to establish one It is at present working in Melghat : we had also sent 
graduate for training in malariology at Sahranpur, 

319x6 As regards the distribution of quinine, I take it that you have any 
organisation ?— Ve» j it is done by Tahsildars and others. 


319x7. Are you s^itislied' with that?— Yes, as far as it goes. We spend about 
Rs. sc, 000 a year iti distributing the quinine to the people. It would however be very 
much better to carry out mahria surveys in certain selected aieaS, which might cost 2 or 
3 lakhs, and in this way try to eradicate the disease I am speaking from my experience 
in the Punjab and I think it would be money well spent. 


31918 From your knowledge of the operations in the Punjab and from your 
adqnamtancc with the conditions m this Province, do you think tnat a Campaign might be 
successful there ?— Yes, in certain parts. I have been only 20 months m this Province, 
i think it might be difficult. 1 am thinklrg of the Melghat and other places and 
I aul ffoinf there next month to have a look and I anticipate something can be done 
easily aod quite inexpensively. 

rr population of this 

nromM. *. wfeSStA WM. malaria }~Yes, I ihtuJd say it is. la the lateM 
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mip which was pahHshed by the Central Malarial Bureau they colour us very dark for 
malaria. The iVlelghat district and certain parts of Chhattisgarh and Ra»pur are the 
worst 

31930. Is any work being done on the hookworm disease in this Provlmre 
There is a certain amount of work being done in the larger jails. Convicts are e’^amin “ 
ed for the presence of the hookworm and a record is kept, the last .ecord tnat 1 
had made showed tnat 2«>ptr cent of the jail population were affected with ank}losto- 
miasis and 16 percent with roundworm, which is iery high. The significance of the 
roundworm is a thing which is not generally recognised but itgives rise to some deaths , 

I have seen one or two cases. A certain number of people get affected with roundworm 
and it is not recognised till the case is on the oper^tirg t-ble. There was a cate of a 
boy recently in Raiour The Civil Surgeon eXrtmined him and kept the caie under 
ob&ervation , he subsequently opened him up and removed 80 roundworms. I think it 
is a thing wh’Ch we snail have to seriously take up in thit> Province. 

31931. Sir Henrv La^mrence How does it come?--I think it is a good deal due 
to the water. It occurs in most of the water-supplies, say in the tank water-supplies 
of Raipur and Bhandara; or, where they take water from a river bed in which water 
melons are grown under heavy manuring, that is a great breeding place. 

31922. The Chairman Is that a disease common to man and beast ^—Probably 
the man is the intermediate host and the beast is the r^al host. 

31923. But it appears in man and beast in the same shape? — Yes. 

31024. On that point, do you regard the interconnection betwe^^n your Service 
and the Veterinary Service as important in its relation to public heilth®— Certainly, 
it is very important. 1 think I am right in saying that taey are similarly situated to 
what I am having no pi ce for research work. I know a proposal was put up by them 
that we should have a jo. at laboratory, which I welcomed. 

31925. Your think there might be a workable arrangement think so, yes, 

31926. You think the relation between the veterinary activities generil!> and the 
health of man has been sufficiemly worked out in this country?— It has been worked 
at but what one knows of chiefly is tuberv-u^csis. Though tuberculosis in cattle in this 
country is not anything like so prevalent as in England, still it does exist and it is one 
of the important things 

31947. Is there a Rickefeller in'^estigator at work on hookworm in this Pro- 
vince?— No , there is no work of any description being carried out in this Province. 


31928. Sill, in the provincial memorandum, para gi a ph 37, page 16, you say ' 
** Consiaerable sums have been spent by the various bodies concerned in the improven.ent 
of rural water-supply You give there a list of the demands that have been made to 
improve the local water-supply and the money spent therein. Has much been 
achieved by these efforts ®— In the larger towns, yes: the amount that is spent on 
rural water-supply is very small , it is Rs. 10,000 this year for Berar, 

31929. think that the statistics of diseabe and dea’h show an improvement 

as a result of the improvement in the water-supplies ? — Yes, in some places , for 
instance in D«tmoh they have got a very decent water-supply. 


31930. Have you worked out the expense of improving the drinkng in water- 
supphes ?— ! should think that it would be next door to impo >sible, because many 
places *n Berar it is not a question of improving it , it 'S the only water-supply. That 
IS one of the problems there. 


3 193 1. Is it usually well or tank ?— Nearly always well. 


3J932 is not the construction of the well-head very important ?— Yes. 

Is that a direction in which improvement might be done Yes ; as a 
matter oHact that is being done, throughout the whole Province wherever possible. 


31934^ What is it costing?— I could not tell ycu off hand. 

3193$. Would you look that up and let us kt 5 €W?-I cannot tell you what is 
being spent 
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31936. Have you any idea how much U costs in the case cf the average villager 
to put his drinking water-supply into reasonably good order I could not tell you. 

3*937 Is there a great de-il still to be done in the Province in improving well- 
heads? —Yes, particularly in rural areas. Jt is reported by the epidemiological staff 
hat such and such a well is not protected and we t«‘ke steps in the matter. 

31938. Are you within sight of achieving your aim, do you think? — I think so, 
a considerable improvement has been brought about especially during the last few 
years with regard to wa^’er-supplies. 

31939. Do you think that the results are reassuring? — Yes. Take the 
infantile mortality which IS the best thing to use as a guage for general sanitation 
During the last five years it has come down co isiderably below 200, whereas in any 
other preceding period of five years it has never falleii below that figure. 

31940. Sir Ganga Ravi : What is this figure of 200 ^ — 200 per thousand living. 

31941. Prof, Ccinguleex Do you disinfect wells in case of epidemics P— It depends 
on what the epidemic is. If we are up against cholera for instance, which is the 
main disease here, we use permanganate of potash, which is the cheapest and most 
easily obtainable disinfectant. 

31942. Do you find any protests in the villages in using that water Not if you 
go yourself. 

31943, the ChaiYvian' I think you misunderstood the question I put you some 
moments ago as to whether research work was being done under the aegis of the 
Rockfeller Institute. I see here on page 411 of y.nr note that you say that a special 
inquiry IS being earned out in the Nagpur district by Dr. Cha«idler, the hookworm 
research worker ? — That, is rather w»th regard to the relation of the soil to disease. He 
sent two or three people down here who were working in that d'rection and then he 
came down himself to see the results. I met him at Jubbulpore and we found that the 
hookworm ova do not thrive in certain soils, particularly the black cotton soil, in this 
Province. That was the nature of the inquiry 

31944. Is this inqwry still being earned on ?*— No, at present nothing fs being 
done. 

31945. Would you turn to page 412 of your note?— You say: has been 

recognised that in rural areas the chief obstacle to sanitary progress is the ignorance 
of the people about sanitary matters If you were asked for the ideal facilities for 
latrines for a village, what would be your advice ? — The ideal is a water carnage 
system, whicn of course is out of the question. 

31946, But within the region of practical politics, what would be the system ? — 
I think the system wh.ch they should utilise should be the one which is m practice 
in some parts of the North-West Province where they have got to go a certain 
distance from the town and not go all ovef the place, 

31947. Do they dig a trench ?— I think the sun generally does what is necessary. 

31948 It IS an important point’, is it not? For instance, the infection in hookworm 
IS conveyed directly from waste products to the foot, and supposing you do have a 
place set apart foi that purpose, unless you have a trench you are still going to get 
the infection, are you not ?— Yes, that possibility is incurred, but how are you going 
toenfotceit? You can only give them a lecture on hookworm and make certain 
suggestions, 

3 * 949 - I only wanted to discover what yOur ideal was?--«As I said, the water 
carriage system is my ideal. 

31950- You say, provided the sun is allowed to get at the night-soil it is more 
or less disinfected and sterilized? Is that the case m hookworm?— Yes, provided 
they do not get into the soil. As 1 say, the black cotton soil is not a suitable soil 
for them to develop in 

31951, Are you using the primary school system in this Province to teach health 
rules ?— Yes, lectures are given in primary schools oa hygiene, and there are primers. 

Have you yourself seen these primers or attended these lectures ?— They 
Ift v«ciiaimlar* ^ 
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3 I 9 S 3 ‘ Have you had them translated or seen the p'-imers yourself ? —Not the 
actual p'-jmer , but we have issued a primer ourselves, which is widely distributed. 

31C54. One gets the impression that the population are capable of being taught 
these matters , for instance, they now understand the business of dealing witn plague 
conditions* They are ready to leave the towns and camp out at a moment’s notice ? — 
Yes, at certain times of ihe year 

3 * 955 * No doubt in the rams it is not done quite so easily. But the) are no 
doubt capable of being laught, are they not Certainly. 

31956. Would you like to been Public Health Act passed for this Province?— 
Yes, I think I should. But e most important thing at pre-ient fiom our point of 
view IS the question of getting some sort of a Registration Act The crly dab that 
we have got to go On to see that we are do'ng any good ate the vital ^tatiSJCs, and 
Vital statistics gathered fiom present means ot registration of vital occurren.es is a 
very difficult business. The Act of 1886 was purely a voluntary Act which I do not 
think was really very sound, because each Province was allowed to work it as they 
liked. There should in my opinion be uniformity for the whole of British In ia and 
then we should be able to correlate results w th those of other Provinces tn ’ see how 
things are progressing. 

31957. Have you cons dered as to whether there should be an All-India Health 
Act or whether it is to be done Province by Province? — 1 think it ought to be an 
All-India Health Act. I am speaking of British India of course. 

3*958. Gangulce Your idea is to get uniformity of results 5 — Yes For 

instance, the infantile mortality of this Province is higher than that of any Oiher 
Province, but the conditions here are much the same as m certain other Provinces and. 
yet we have a higher infantile mortality. Sjhk- thing might be done m that direction 
to see why the figures vary in two Provinces where the conditions are about 
the same, 

51959. TheChotfman Have you studied the problem of rura' healfh as it is 
affected by nutrition ?—l do not know much about deficiency cibeases and I have not 
really studied the dietary of this Province; and any evidercc that I might offer is 
hardly worth recording, 

31960. Have you had time )et to form any view as to whether there is any 
corrdation between the diet of particular districts and the physique and health 
in those districts as compared with others? -No, I shou'd not care to hazard 
an opinion. 

* Ml, Calvert The Punjab diet and the Centra! Province^ diet are not quite 

the same?— You have only got to look at the people of the Punjab, they are bigger 
made, and weigh more. Their diet is of a different quality, 

3196a. TheChattmani But you have got different races -—Yes. Look at the 
Chhattisgarhi Gond people who arc very much bigger and heavier than the people *>f 
any other part of this Province ; and so far as I can see the diet is rather the same. 

31963. Do you think the Chhattisgarh men are better nourished ?— Yes. 

31964, And they are a nee eating population, are th-^y tot - Yes. 

31965. Sir Bemy Lamence Are they better nourished than ihe Beraris Yes, 
the Chhattisgarhi Gond is more equivalent to the Gurkha , he is a big thick-set fellow. 

31966, TheCharrman After all race remains a very important thing. You may 
feed a thoroughbred forever, but you cannot build it into a Clydesdale^ can you?— No. 

31967. Sir H. nry Lawrence Dxi InnietsUnd you to Say that you deprec.ted 
expenditure on quinine? Yon would prefer something to attack the causes of malaria P- 
Yes. It seems to me that if we could spend two or three lakhs to clear up malaria in 
one or two of our worst areas it would be a bettei way cf spenuin.; money than by allot tine 
Rs 50,000 a year in what I Consider to be a haphazard way where you aio really not 
touching the cause of the disease and you are certainly njt eraoicaMng it 

f. support for that view amongst other authorities in public 

health Yes, At the Research Workers* Conference in Calcutta, which I bad the 

^Liiw.-Cob. H, G, JSfiJtis WiE»B. 
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privi'Iegje attending, that was one of the things that were taken up, the creation of 
an All* In ha Malaria Bureau and thereby really trying to do some oraanised work 
in the whole of India, I applied here for tne inbtitution of a Malaria Bureau. 

Would you stop the distribution of quinine to school children ?— If you 
mean for prophylactic purposes, then I am not at all a believer in prophylactical 
quinine In my opinion, it only tends to mask infection and you carry the germ with 
you and infect other perfectly healthy people. 

31970, Was any resolution passed at this meeting of research workers to 
which you have referred^— Yes A resolution was passed that there should be some 
cenfraror^'in'^rtion, and they aie going to start it at a place called Kama! in the 
Punjab, where they have a laboratory. 

31971. COuM you refer us to the record of that discussion ?— No, because it has not 
been published yet. That wis one of the resolutions, but I have not got any copy of it. 

31972, But it will be published 9 — Y'es. I have not received a copy, 

3197^ Prof, Gangulee , When was the conference held P—From the 13th to the 
16th of December 1926, at Calcutta, 

31974. Sir Henrj^ Lawrence : Do you make any use of the population collected in 
jails for teaching simple hygiene? — Yes We give lectures in the central jailSi 
I think the Health Publicity Officers go down and give lectures, and they appreciate 
them apparently, 

31975, Do you suDpose that any considerable proportion of the jail population 
are enlightened in this w^ay ? — I should hardly like to express an opinion I do not know 
whether in this Province they go from jail to jail, but 1 r thei fancy that most of the 
men in the jails are habituais, and no sooner are they sent out than they are in again. 
It IS rather difficult to say 

31976. Are these lectures given in every jail or only in the central jails? — It has 
been done in the central 3 iiK in Nagpur and jubbulpore , I do not think it has been 
done in Raipur. It was done as an experiment last year, 

31977. IS only just started? — Yes. 

31978, Do the jail authorities welcome this movement? — Yes. 

31979. It mignt be a very important medium for the enlightenment of the 
population?— It certainly would be an accessory, but not so much, I think, in central 
jaiU as in the district jails. 

31980 Has that been touched?— Not yet There are difficulties in lecturing in 
a jail. I do not k-iow whether they allow ail the criminals to come together, the males 
and females, etc It has beer done in the central jail We have tried it with a magic 
^antern, and they like that. ® 

31981. So far, it has only been done with a very small percentage of the tail 
population?— Yes, ® 

31982 What IS your jail population in this Province - 1 could not tellvou 
most of the jails are mostly empty, t think only 50 per cent of the accommodation 
1$ utUiSed, 

all India, I ga' her that there are about 700,000 inmates of lails. 

it f Depaitmem could make full use of that material?— If you take tne 

North-We.t Frontlet Province, I can guarantee you a full house; all the lails there 
are over flowing. ^ 

31984, H IS this experimert been tried in other Provinces?— I do not know. 

31985. Would you recommend that it should be done?-I think it might 
be dune, ® 


3198^ Sir Ganga Ram i Is there much leprosy in this Province?— I should sav 

that this Province has mote leprosy that any other pait of India, ^ 


a*#;. What measures do you take to prevent the spread of leprosy? Have 
institutions hereto keep them?— Yes, tNre aie eight institutions at 
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pfesent mament (t like the word ins'-itution an! mt asylum) which are run hy 
Missionaries We ire going to opsn leprosy .ispensi-ie? at five of th- biggest towns 
where leprosy is prevalent, for instance i n Raipur, Amraoti and such phces. 

31988. Are you of opinion that it spreads by the touch Sorre ooctors are not of 
tl^t opinion ?— It spreads by intimate personal contact* Beyond that 1 cannot teil 
you; it IS unknown yet how :le disease is actuals transmittesi. 

31989 Three >eais ago, duiirg Lord Readme’s time, there a large collection 
of funns to combit leprosy. What share that fund di ^ you get ? «\Ve collected for- 
that fund a very large amount, namely, over Rs. 2 lakhs Fiiit money ha^ gone to 
Delhi to the Viceroy's Endowment Fund, but up to the present tiriie we have not got 
anything 

31990. Are you aware what they are doing in that respe t ® —They ate spending 
money on getting pnother reseai ch Wf rker and m prop^iganda work, and they aie 
paying for the training of meoical personnel in the treatment of leprosy. Last \ear 
there %vere 15 medical men from the whole of India tr,-i, el for treatment of leprosy. 
7 or S went from this Province, and sin'‘e then 4 h^ve beer trained from rny cepart* 
ment and 4 have been sent by the Inspector-General of Ciyd Hospitals; we are 
also senoing 5 men ne'?t month to Dr Muir in Calcutta for training. 

31991 Is the treatment of leprosy that you g»ve that of Dr. Rogeis V - It is the 
Hydro-carpus oil- cum -creosote treatment, 

31992 Is that the firal treatment which has been fixed upon ? lhat is what 
we propose to utilise in this Province. We have not got facilities for trying a lot 
of treatments, such as the treatment by tre modified tuberculin of Dr. Row 
of Bombay. There in another treatment, namely, what is known as Hg ^,3 It 
is a preparation of msrrcury and arsenic, and the id»-a is that it will si nultaneously 
cure syphilis which is prevalent among lepers, because unt 1 you combit the syphilis 
in the leper you can make very little impression on bis leprosy. This drug will 
tackle the two at the same time. 

31Q93, In this Province, you do notallow the lepers to spread about and to go 
on begging and spread the infection ? Are they restricted in any w.iy?— The Leptr 
Act can be applied in any aistnct m which the Deputy Commissioner asks for it to 
be applied. Personally, I am very much against compulsion because by c rripu’sion 
we shall defeat our owm object. Another thing is that most of the legging lepeis 
are not infective. They do not spread the disease, they simply linger on I 19 the 
man who does not i^now that he has got leprosy thit la the real source ot i* fection 
Itisin the primary and secondary stages thit leprosy is infective They found a 
man in Calcutta who was preparing sweets who was suffering fro n lepro&\ , he would 
be likely to spread the infection, becai.se he did not k now that he had leprosy 

31994, Sir Henry Lavrence : Can you suggest what is the leper population ol the 
Province ?— I think it is 10,000. 

31995, The Census Report says thit it is about 13,000 ^ — Yes. I think we have 
7, coo in institutions. That is rather a floating figure, becaube they come and go; 
there is no compulsion* 

31996 Sir Ganga Ram • Are not these Missionary institutions helped by the 
central endowment fund ^ — Yes This Government has been paying a subsidy. Now 
it is a capitation grant for the food and the upkeep of the lepers. We also give 
them very large giants for new buildings and any siuitary measures u^e new wells 
and water-sUj.piy. it does not, for some reason or other, come through my depart- 
ment, although I handle a good deal of it because it is an epidemic disease. 

31997. You have not got any leper settlements whert* the inmates can be 
trained in agriculture No, but there is a suggestion tot ke a place a few miles 
from Raipur and put up a Government institution there, but I think we shall haVe 
to wait a bit till we get more in touch with thenii possibly by means of 
out-patients at the special leprosy dispensaries. 

^1998. iou say that money should be spent on eradicating malaria ? — I think so. 

3»999« l>oyau mean according to the Ross system ?—Evtry problem has 
its own solmion. ho some places^ it may be better to tackle the mosquito and in 
others to tackle the reservoir of the disease* 

Lieut.-Col* H. G. Stiles Webb. 
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^ 26 oq, Do jou have a reliable systenti of registration of births and deaths i’-— 
1 should s\y that it is exceedingly bad. U is done by people who get no extra 
pay tor doing it, and consequently they do not care very much about it. 

-^2001 There >s no penalty attached to it No There are sanitary byelaws 
but they are very rarely enforced 

52002. There is no means of pieparing vaccines and making cultures in the 
laboratory here — The only Ub oratory that I have ib the Central Provinces Vaccine 
Institute, where we manufacture lymph for treating small -'pox. 

32003. You cannt t make cultures for examination I have no laboratory staff. 

32004 The Medical Department have one ^ — There is a laboratory attached 
to the Mayo Hospital in charge of an Assistant Medical Officer, at the present moment, 

32003. Can you not get the work done there It does not come to me. They 
do not apply to me as they might, and as they do in other Provinces. 

32005 You say that you allow vaccinition to be done by schoolmasters. Is it 
safe ? — Y es 

32007. You think they do not commit any mistakes^ — Ail these men, before 
we allow them to vaccinate, are trained for six months in the Vaccine Institute ; 
they also train them in epidemiology. They are examined at the conclusion of the 
course. 

32008, You allow them some fee?- I think it is 3 annas, but chat is not 
my province. 

32009 It lb the recognised fee^ — They have fixed this amount themselves 
as far as I know. I do not know whether the Education Department has fixed it. 
I am on^y told that Is the fee. * 

32010. Do you not tSink that water diseases occur more 1.1 paddy growing 
areas?— Are you speaking of malaria and cholera 9 

32011. All sorts of diseases, roundworm, hiOkworm, etc.? — The nore t»-e 
water the greater the probability of water-borne diseises, particularly cholera. 

02012. Do you see that «!ome text-books are introduced into schools for hygiene ?— 
There is merely a sort cf little senes of lectures on just the elementary things. 

32013. Do they not consult as to what ib being done m other Provinces in 
these matters I suppose they do 

32014. Is it not Dart of your duty to see to these hygiene lectures? — They 
generally apply to me, and we just dratt them out for them You asked a question 
about consulting other Provinces That is one of the things from the absence of 
which tte whole of the Public Health Dt-part nents of India are suffering In 1913 
they commenced holding what weie known as Sanitary Conferences where the 
Directors of Public Health and other Sanitarians and Epidemiologists used to meet 
and discuss problems and exchange views, but there is no such thing now 

3201$. PfO/, Gan^uleei Has it been discontinued ? — Yes. It is very important 
that there should, be such an All- India conference, 

32016. Sir Ganga Rami Is there not a weekly or monthly Government publi- 
cation in which the results of researches into medical science and hygiene are reported 
and which reports as to what is done in the various Provinces? — Not in anyone 
Province ^ 

32017, Ib there not an AU-India publication There is the Indian Reseat ch 
Association and they publish their journal about 3 or 4 times a year, but that is 
devoted to research werk ana not to public health work. Of course the one is 
a corollary to the other to a certain extent, but public health work is somewhat 
different Unless we meet together and know what the other people are thinking and 
we are much handicapped and at present we have no such opportunity. 
For kalance, with regard to plague measures, we wanted to know what is considered 
tondard of rat destruction in other ^Provinces We held a meeting in 
things, but you cannot discuss a big subject, like plague, 
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:5aoi8. Is there a public health journnl for the whole of India? “-There is 
none now* 

320x9. Would you recouimend something of that sort ’—I think it uouid he 
a very good thing. 

32020 What part of the Punjab were you in? — I was Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner at Lahore, and afterwards Chief Malaria Medical Officer, 

3202f. Sir Thomas Middleton : From the figuies you have given us it would seem 
that fevers are much worse in rural than in urban areas®— Yes. 

32022. In the last seven years the death rate in rural are^s was sointthirg like 20 
per thousand while in the towns it was about 13 per thousand ? — Yes. 

^ 32022. I suppose diagnosis in the towns is much better than in rural areas The 
facilities for diagnosis are better. 

32024. Is not the work better done in the towns than in rural dist^^icts ? — Possibly, 
because m some parts of the Province there are people who have never even heird of 
modern methods of treatment and who continue to use their own remedies, With regard 
to malaria m urban and rural areas, if yOu work in a malarious district you will find all 
round the town the population has a grever solenic and parasitic index but as you get 
towards thecenheof the town yuu will 6nd it considerably dimini«ihed. That is perhaps 
the answer to your question. 

32025. That explains why the percentage of deaths in rural areas is much higher 
than in urban aieas® — That is possibly the explanation, yes. 

32026 What 1 want to get from you is whether the figures 20 and 13 represent 
the kind of figures you would expect from your general experience, or whether there is 
a large margin of error ? — There is a very large margin of error. 

32027. In looking at any of these figures we must expect a Uige maigin of 
error?— Yes. The very first day I came to this Pro\'ince I saw a Hindi word put 
down as the cause of a certain number of deaths, and on inquiring what it was, I was 
told it was worms. I did not think of the s gnificance of it at the time, but tftal was 
possibly roundworm. Deaths are commonly attributed to w^rms in certain parts of 
this Province. 

32028. I took fevers as an example, bee luse that is a case where there 13 a wide 
difference in mortality as between town and country, and ! wanted to nscert^m m better 
these Bgmes represented some real difference or whether they were due to er^’o-'s in the 
classification of disease. Your view is that they represent areal difference^ — Yes. 

32029. You have commented on the physique of the people in the Chhattisgarh 
Divi ion and m the Berar districts, and I think your view is that the former are stronger 
and healthier than the latter? — They are more strongly built, cerUinly. 

32030 Can you tell us about any other Divisions of the Province, such as the 
wheat-growing tracts in the north ?— i am afraid I have not been here long enough to 
give an opinion. As far as I can see, the Chh ittisgarh people have the best physique, 
but 1 am not prepared to say they have less disease. 

32031* Hyder * In reply to a question by the Chairman, you said you had 
no facilities for investigation?— Yes, 

32032. Have you any f =icilities for the prevention of disease?— One is a corollary 
of the other j you cannot prevent disease until you have discovered the cause. 

32033. Have you any facilities forth© education of the people generally?— Y2«i 
we have Health Publicity Officers who go round and attend all fairs, sl 5 ow% etc*, 
and give magic-lantern lectures which are very popular* We also do work in 
the schools. 

^St^ement showing deaths from different causes and births during i$oi to i9ii5 in 
fi) the rufal districts and (2) in the towns of the Central Provinces and Bersr— Not 
printed. 

Lieut*-Gol, H* ta* Sfllis 
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^ 20 U Vifeuld Toa l&e to have a Public Health' Research Institute tot the 

Central Provinces ?-I rather deprecate the word "research;'. I want a Public Health 

InsntuteJn which we can make preliminary investigations, the research itself 
being conducted by a cer tral body There is no need for a multiplicity of research 
institutes in India , for one thing, «e have pot the staff. There should, however, 
he some institute where pteliroinary investigations could be made, and then the 
results would be put up to the central body which would go ahead and work on 
them if it thought fit. 


32035* What IS the total population entrusted to your care?— 14J millions. 

32036. Do you know the kind of work that is being earned out on malaria 
in the Federated Malay States ?— I have heard of it. 


32037. They do not have to look after more than i ^ million people, but they 
p054ess all these facilities for the investigation of disease and its prevention and 
cure, and also for educational work You have nothing of that kind here ?-*We have 
nothing like that m this Province, but the problem in India is different, political 
factors^ave to be taken into consideration, especially in this Province. 


3*;o3^. Is there any arrangement for interchange of ideas and associated effort 
between the Medical Department, the Public Works Department, the Engineering 
Branch of the Railways, the Irrigation Department and so on in this Province ?— Yes, 
In the Public Health Report for the year vte embody the work where we overlap. 
There is no Sanitary Engineer in this Province, and we need one. In the Public 
Health Department of the United Provinces there is a staff of Sanitary Engineers 
working under the Director of Publ c Health. 

3:039. Have you any say m the matter of ungation reservoirs in this Province? — 
No. If they were undertaking extensive irrigation works, I should go and see that 
wha: was being done was all right from the health point of view. If an area is 
properly irrigated the* e may be, as in the case of the Montgomery district in the 
Punjab, ie^is malaria than before. 

32040. Have you any arrangempms for ascertaining the spleen index of school 
children? — It used to be done, but it has fallen into abeyance in this Province for lack 
of staff I have personally made a few investigations, but I have not sufficient data 
on which to found an opinion. There is no doubt that in certain parts of the Province 
the prevalence of big spleens amongst the children is more noticeable than in others. 


32041. Mr. Wills: Have you ever heard of any mcretise in malaria in Cbhattis- 
garh as a result of irrigation ’—No. 


32042, Or of any increase in any other disease ?— No. 


32043. You were not here in 1918, but do you happen to know the mortality 
figures from influenza in that year ’ — I think the mortality was something like 1 in lO; 
lOS per thousand. It was, as usual, greater than in any other Province. Only in 
one year were we beaten in that respect, and that was in 1917, when the Punjab had 
the highest infantile mortality rate m the whole of India. We have been fiirst, 
unfortunately, ever since. The percentage of children dying in the first year of 
« infancy has been and is higher here, than in any other Province, except during 1917. 

32044. The f^aja of Parlakimedi * What are the most virulent diseases in this 
Ppvmce?— As far as the rural population is concerned/ cholera, plague, malaria and 
(in certain parts only) leprosy. Tuberculosis is undoubtedly spreading in this 
Province also, 

% 

32045. Pwof.Gmgaletx What about venereal diseases?— I am told they are 
very rife in Chhattisgarh and the eastern parts of the Province, and Missionaries at 
Mungah ate making a special effort to deal with it The Red Cross gave them a 
grant to buy salvarsan last year, and I am trying to get them a grant this year. 

32046, The Raja of Pariah medi I Which of theifiiseases you have mentioned is 
themostiroublesome?— It varies from year to year. Last yeari we had a good deal 
^ cholera in the eastern part of the ProtineS, and this ylar plague bas been 
and also small-pox in Bmr, mhm tW people will not be vaccinated, 
the people do notiobject so much to vaccination as to the vaccinator* | 
I The personal ifactor has aluvays to he consideredfin India. 
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32047 ^ I suppose these diseases depend largely on the season ? —Yes, on the 
season, the climate and the rainfall. 

32048. With regard to the appointment of Health Officers, applic^ition his first 
to be received from the District or Local Board ? —There are only three Health Officers 
in the whole of the Province at the present time: at Jubbulpor?, Nagpur and Amraoti , 
There are no District HeaUh Officers in any part of the Province. 

32049. You have not received anj applications from Local Boards ^ — No. 

32050. Were the three officers vOn mention appointed by Government The 
appointment is left to local bodies, but the final siy 5 n the matter is with the Director 
or Public Health, Naturally, as far as is advisable, I let then hive their choice, 
because they pay half his salary f Government pays the otner half) and they may 
prefer one man to another, 

32051. What is the extent of the jurisdiction of these three officers Only 
within the boundaries of their Municipalities At on«* time I thought that, as 
Government paid half their salaues, they might be utihsed in the districts ; but I 
think the Municipalities might object. They have enough work to do in cleaning up 
places like Nagpur in any case 

32052. Have these Municipalities Sanitary Engineers They generally have 
men called Municipal Engineers, but I would not care to call them Sanitarians 


32053. Have any of them Sanitiry inspectors ? -Yes. They are all tiained in 
Bombay, and Government pays half their salaries. 

32054. How many are they in number?— All the big towns practically have a 
Sanitary Inspector or two. There must be about 50 employed in the whole Province, 

32055* Who supervises their work ?— The Health Officer if he it> there and the 
Civil Surgeon if there is no Health Officer, 

32056. Is it at fixed periods, say, so many times per year?— He is supposed to 
supervise all the year round. The Sanitary inspector works direct under the Health 
Officer, 


32057. What a^e the things he is supposed to look after?— The Sanitary 
Inspector sees that the sanitary staff does its work properly, tVe removal of * refuse 
excreta and such like things. 

32058. Does he also see that the water sources are not contaminated and all 
that kind of work ?— Yes. 

320W. What attention dots baby welfare receive in this Province ?-We pnbiish 
an accoint of aJi the Baby weeks, what they do and ail the rest of it and this year we 
are making a special effort in dealing witn it, only at present the control has been 
vested in a special committee of the Red Cross, although the grant is passed through 
my budget and I think they will be able to deal with it better m seme nays. I am a 

sortOfliaisonofBcerbetweenthegeneralcommitleeof the Red poss and the Public 

Health Department and I am also a co-opted member on the special committee. 

There again you have got to leave a certain amount of latitude to local authorities in 

the matter of the way of conducting of their campaign. 

32060. Do many Municipalities take interest in such things ?-We had been 
rathe^ badly handicapped by what is known as the S.m fo™iv.la. Under ‘h’® 

4 ths of the amount i. to be spent m the Central Provinces and ? th in Berar. So 
Unless you can get Berar to spend Jths you cannot get anything for the Central 
Provinces 

32061. TheChauman-. Who was Mr. Sim’-Mr. Sim. of the Government of 
India, who has now joined Vickers. Yuu cannot run disease according to formulae. 

39o6». The Raja of ParlaHmedi . How many lady do^etors aic there in this 
prorlnce'y-yon are tafang me out of my department. I think there are about four or 
■jWwbO Work practically on infantile mortality- 

32063. D o eac| of these DSs«ct Beards possess one?-Ko. 

LlEUT.-Cot. H. G. StltES WfBB, 
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32064* Not even one of them ?«— Some of them hai^e. There are 4 or 5 throughout 
the Province First of all you cannot get them. The female Assistant Medical Officer 
IS exceedingly rare, you must remember the standard of education among women. 

32065. So the treatment of Women is piactically ignored here ® — No. Now there 
IS a movement to establish female hospitals and it will do a tremendous lot of good, 
particularly in regard to infantile mortality, because you are not going to get much 
beneficial result from first starting welfare centres, washing babies and bribing dais 
to come and listen to lectures Where you have maternal disease as the mam cause 
of infantile mortality you are not going to deal with that except through th»* foundation 
of ivomen^s hospitals. 


32066 Where are these hospitals going to be built 9 ~ One is going to be built 
at Chhindwara. Of course there are female hospitals under the Dufferin Fund in all the 
big cities. 

32067 How many such hospitals are there in t*his Province 9 -I think there are 
3 or 4 in this Province. 

32068. In this women’s hospital which you are gang to havo are there gomg to 
be so many beds|aliotted for in-patients ?— Yes. ® ^ 


32069. It is entirely for women ?— Yes; it will be for female cases only. 

32070. Prf. Gangulee-. YouQOoot get any help from the All-India Research 
Association?— No, because we are doing nothing ; but if we could show that we wish 
to carry out some research then they could give us some assistance, 

32071 What is your existing organisation for collecting vital statistics?— 
They aia collect^ by the sanitary staff and by various other persons, the 
the police and others. The Municipality keeps its own register and the police keen 
their o.vn register aoa when either or botn are doing nothing for a little time thev 
come together, compare notes and produce the register. The idea was that one 
should check the other. The system is defective and I think there shouJdbea 

work directly 

under the Public Health Department, uucuuy 


32072, Turning to the question of the malarial survey, what was the nature 


education P— It is only a four 


32073. What are the qualifications of the Assistant Medical Officers 
Assistant Medical Officers cf this Province are tiained at the R^iertson M7dfi 
School and are examined by certain of us and bv soto ontsir'e examiners 

real difficulty is that the standard of education 
before they attempt to tackle medicire is so small and^sokw 
that they cannot assimilate the things they are tsu&ht If I ask an or,»:n=r» 

prevention of plague they t^e along breath and sav it is caused bv this 
nd that but they do not understand it and so they caanot apply it. ^ 

32074, They do not have adequate scientific 
years course and the facilities are not many 

r-sSa-cSsSiaio!” 

3?077- Would you tell us the scope of that Act ?_I, is l,l-» , i!,« 
they sit round and talk about things and they mav also .nvitj n pancfaayat 
si oner. I think, as a rule, they do some gooZ ^ ^ mrite the Deputy Coinmis- 

32078. Not very effective 9— No , 
mt think they are at all bad, 


but takirg all things into consideration, I do 


In mattets of rural sanitatioUi what Is the attitude tbia ntafw;..* r* 


Not hck ef latereat 7— That is the e^cusp that is given. 
l4IEUi.-Cai.. H. G. StHjB WwB. 
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32o8x, Is there any District Council in this Province taking any definite step for 
the improvement of rural sanitary conditions ^ — No. I cannot think of any special one. 

3208^. Financial stringency is almost universal ^ — Yes. 

32083. We are told in another Province that irrigati-^n is occasionally responsible 
for malaria. We should like to have your views on the point, wheth-^r you assocnte 
ma’aria with irrigation f — If the irrigation is done prope-ly I think it is certainly not 
harmful as regards malaria ; it may be rather beneficia’ Butin this Province ir>ig.v 
tion IS in its infancy and I am certainly n'^t in a position to give an opinion as far as 
this Province is concerned. 

32084. 1 think we have here four tracts, the wheat tract, the cotton tract, the rice 

tract and so on. Do you find that tbe sanitary conditions vary in the different tracts ?— 
No> I do not think so. 

32085, You do not find that in the cottm tract of Beraf, wh’Ch we are told is 
rather prosperous the sanitary conditions are better than in the other poorer tracts^— 

I should say they are comparatively worse because it is very difficult i » deal with the 
Beraris, The District Council will tell you that this is owing to lack of funds* 

320^6. You have said y^u have eight institutions for dealing with lftprosy»allrun by 
Missionaries ’—Yes, 

32087. To what extent does the Indian public support tnese institutions?— The 
Missionaries get a lot of money from England and America, and the Gox^ernment sub* 
sidises them, 

32088. What about the Indian public?— The Indian public m this Province sub- 
scribed over two lakhs recently to the Viceroy’s Endowment Fund. 

32089, Is there any leper institution entirely run by Indians, other than those 
that are run by the Missionaries? — No, there is none. 

32090. About your propaganda work, do I understand that you are utilising the 
Education Department as much as you would like to? — Yes, certainly ; ve work hand 
in hand with them in many things. 

32091, And with the Co-operative Department?— I do not know that I can say 
that exactly 

32093, You have not utilised that agency for propaganda wark’ — Where there 
IS a big gatherings there we send down our men to lecture. 

32093. In your note ’.ou tell us that this question of having a research institute 
here is before the Government Is it in the form of a definite proposal ’ -I put it down 
definitely under every heading that I c uld, giving reasons as shortly and as strongly 
as I conld, and it has been turned down owing to lack of funds 

32094, When was this proposal first made’ — Before I came to this Province , 
there is a sort of Medical Administration and Finance Boaid which first considers these 
things before they go to the Legislative Council 

32095. The proposal did not go as far as the Legislative Council ’—No jit did 
not go to the Legislative Council 1 have spoken to one of the Minsters here and he is 
very sympathetic towards the proposal. But this time it is entirely a question of funds. 

I am told we have lost a lot of money, over 25 lakhs, through excise. The initial cost 
of a Public Health Institute was estimated at 3J lakhs. 

33096. Do you combine the Veterinary Institute w that’ — It could be done, 

32097. Mr Caheri . You used the word * eradication ’ wi«h reference to malaria. 
Do you mean complete eradication?— Yes, if they ran do it m places like Panama 
and other places, Why can we not do it ir India ? 

33098. They are tiny little places ; India is a Continent ’—If it can be done in 
one place it can be done in' any other place, provided you have legislation to back 
you up. 

32099. You think it could be done on a sufficiently lar,ie scale to be really 
valuable ?— Certainly, because the work should be permanent. 

32x00. It would not prove too costly ’—I do not think «o, if it done by a man 
wbo "knows his job, 

33101 . You mentioned that Civil Surgeons are Health Officers ; are they also in 
lo<^t Jails ?— Not always. In the central jails tli«re i^ a separate officer, 
the is a uepamte oiloer. 

33x02. They are in charge of the district jails ? — ^Yes, 

Lieut.-Col. H. G. Stxi»e' Wi^. 
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^2i03» Are you satisfie ^ with the present division of funds between the preventive 
and the car;»ble diseases? - No ; I am not You cannot do prevention work on an area 
of 100,000 square miles with an Ofliciatinor Director and two Publicity Officers. 

32104. Is there much scope in this Province for rural sanitary engineering? — Yes. 

32105 It rould be done by a Provincial Sanitary Engineer 9— A Sanitary Engineer 
is one of the most necessary requisites in public health You may be a very 
clever engineer but you are not necessarily a sanitary engineer; that is a specialised 
job and I consider it is most essential, especially with regard to water-supply. 

32106. Sir Henry Lawrence • Your total budget expenditure is about Rs. 4,50,000 ^ 
Of this^ how much do you spend on quioine? — I think it h<iS gone up to Rs 4S,oco or 
Rs, 50,000 

32107. How much is spent on the Medical Department — I cculd not tell you. 
The estimate in the United Provinces is Rs 47,00,000 or Rs. 49,00,000. 

32108. In other major Provinces they spend from twenty to forty lakhs on 
public health —I think my budget this jear will be something under four lakhs 

32109 You are being retrenched, are you not^ — I put up for a malaria bureau 
and as that will he cut out, the amount will come to about four lakhs. 

32110. Year medical budget is about 14 lakhs this year. Would you lik® 
to reverse those figures -Personally, of course, I would, we could then do very 
much more work than we are doing now. 

321:1, Sir Ganga Rami Is tuberculosis on the increase in this Province P— 
I have not made any special investigation** in this Province but frorr what I heard 
at the Indian Science Congress at Lahore and from the investigation that I made m the 
North-West Frontier Provmcej I have gained the impression that tuberculosis is 
increasing throughout India 

32x12. Have you any special hill stations here for that ? — There is a so-called 
tuberculosis sanitorium at Pendra which is run by a missionary doctor but I do not 
myself think that they do any special anti-luberculosis work, I think it is simply a 
name to cover o ther activities of theirs 

32113 Do you not think that sometimes ordinary fevers aie mixed up with 
tuberculosis ?— Yes, that is so. 

321 14. Have you got any public health museum here ^ — No, 

32x15. Would it not be a good thing to have a public healtn museum located at 
H$gpur?— I think that would be a sound ^hing. Personally I think it wou'd give a 
great deal of assistance in that direction- But 1 suppose you are thinking more of 
the education Ol students. We might of course have some health exhibits attached to 
the loc?.l College here. But thi^ is an expensive business, 

321x6. Sir Henry Lawrence Have you a Medical College here ?— Yes, the 
Rober t»on Medical School 

32117, Up to what standard do hey teach® — Up to^the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
standa*d. There is an agitation now to try and get the graduates^ degree, but I am 
afraid^ ! should hewtate to say that we have facilities for the necessary clinical 
material, 

32x18. The suoenor officers arc recruited from elsewhere ^ — Yes^ the posts are 
all advertised, and they come before a certain Medical Advisory Board of which 
1 am a member, 

32119. The Chairman ' Has this medical schooF no laboratory facilities? I 

suppose they have a certain amount of facilities, but from my point of view a public 
health laboratory and an ordinary laboratory are two different things. For instance, 
in the examination of water llook at the question from a different point of view to 
that which the bacteriologist would take. 

32120. Sir Henry Lawrence i Does your local Council recognise the importance 
of spending money on public health ^ - I hope they will. 

32121. Do you think you could get them to spend more money? — 1 am afraid I 
could not answer that question, bat i think we will try to stir them up, 

Ganga Ram * Are there any Salvdt’on Army institutions in this 
not know. There lave been Salvation Army people knocking about 
5 01 them came to me and 1 gave him Rs. 15 the other day. But I am 
or work In Madius. 


^ toX22, Sn 


(Th6 vrits4»s Witbdnvr.) 


a 0. Wm. 
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Mr. SHYAM SUNDAR BHARGAVA, Managing Proprietor, 
Messrs. Chandrabhan Behari Lall, Jubbulpore. 


Replies to the Questionnaire 


Question S.—Demomstraiion and Propaganda. -“( a) So far in this Province 
selected seed and some improved implements only have influenced and improved 
the cultivation. 

(h) Yes, in my opinion, field demonstrations ought to be carried on more 
freely free of cost for the first year in each village or group of villages and 
some sort of gathering should be ananged both at the time of demonstration 
and when results can be shown. 

(c) Same as (h) 

Question 4.--Admimstration.— ( a) Yes. Government of India should in each 
Province send their experts to study local conditions and their experts should 
be made more familiar -with local conditions. 

(b) Yes; for instance, if Central experts under Government of India make 
experiments and succeed in devising or selecting a threshing machine which 
would suit Indian conditions. Local Governments would not be required to 
do the same thing in their respective Provinces. The same thing may be said 
about all such improvements which are common such as improved furnaces 
for boiling sugarcane juice, method of cultivation of common crops like wheat. 

(c) (i) The Agricultural Services are fair, but Veterinary Service should be 
more under the control of Agicultural Department so that they may be more 
useful to agriculturists. Moreover their training should also fit them to use 
simpler methods and medicines so that they can be of more use to village people. 

(ill) Roads — ^These need great improvement and extension. 

(iv) Satisfactory although common village people do not avail themselves 
of this department's activities. 

(v) Fair. 

(vi) Fair. 


Question 5 Finance.—(o) Better financing of agricultural operations is 
urgently needed and some special banks known as Agricultural B^ks should 
ro k"^ ‘'Spinning be encouraged and helped like 

co-operau\e banks. Moreover Government should give more freely loans for 
these purposes, ^ 

Unpopular and in my opinion if advisory 
committee are appointed^ in each district or tahsil to advise at Ae time of givi^ 
and realising the taccavt it would become more popular. . * ® 

Question 6.— Agrioultural Indebtedness —(«) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are * 

(1) To meet the expenses required to meet all the agricultural operations. 

especially to buy bullocks. 

(21 Marriages and other ceremonies, 

(3) Purchases of land at times at very high price. 

(ii) The sources of credit are generally the malguzar and village sowcar. 

(iii) The reasons for non-repayments are: — 

(D Failure of crop. 

(2) As the savings are usually so low that even in ordinary years they 

hardly maintain their family and when loans are taken for unpro- 
ductive purposes it becomes very difficult to pay back. 

*’***^®^ facility to get loan and redemption of mortgaie 

. MJ other way; usually mortgage loans are cheaper in interest 

ana thNwgfore afe more freely paid back and therefore I advocate ri^ht of 

Mr. Shtam Sondar BautoAVA. 
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Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) Sub-divisions of holdings 
are great, but I cannot suggest any means by which to stop them. 

(b) In my opinion, revenue officers should have instructions and power to 
force consolidation when so desired by exchanging land. 

(c) I do not think this can be done 

Question 8 — Irrigation — (a) I suggest for all districts in the wheat and 
rice tracts of the Central Provinces extending the irrigation schemes of (i) and 

(ii) type, J.C., perennial and non-perennial canals and tanks. 

None but slackness on the part of Government to sanction new schemes. 

(h) I have as yet not heard of these difficulties in my district. 

Question 9.— SoiLS.~(fe) In my district a system known as bhandhwas ii 
in general vogue and its effects are very striking. 

It shovvs marked improvement for quite a number of years and then, say, 
after 30 years or more, shows signs of deterioration. 

(c) By ploughing it deep enough to up-root all bans and make it 
possible for cultivation. To this end the Agricultural Department tried motor 
tractors, but failed; and then the department got a steam tackle which, if it 
proves successful, will be able to do a lot to reclaim enormous areas in 
Jubbulpore, Damoh, Saugor, etc. Also Government should treat these ploughing 
and bundtng operations as improvements for the purposes of sanads. This will 
induce the cultivators to get this sort of work done at any time irrespective 
of settlement periods. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Yes, great use ought to be made of natural 
manures and rural population should be compelled to make necessary pits round 
the villages to throw cowdung and rubbish and also to utilise urine as manure, 
this Will considerably improve the quality and increase the quantity of natural 
manure in each village. 

(b) No. 

(c) By free demonstration on cultivators* fields. 

(e) I have been using ammonium sulphate on sugarcane with very good 
results. 

(f) It is not much used as such in my district 


Question 11.— (i) There is a very great scope for improving 
the existing crops, by selection and by importing better varieties which give 
higher yield and resist diseases more. 

(ii) New fodder crops should be introduced. The usual fodder which is 
available is of very poor quality in its dry stage and in many places cannot be 
used while green or as silage as it is not available everywhere. 

(iii) The distribution of seed has played a very useful part in our part of 
the Province and if carried on more will give sdll more satisfactory and quick 
results. 

(iv) The prevention of damage by wild animals requires help from Govern- 
ment. ^ Up to now practically no help is being given. In my opinion, the 
following facilities should be given . — 

(1) More licenses for guns. 

(25 Pig htmting elute to be formed for each area. 

(3) Where Government forests adjoin the cultivation areas, if fences are 
constructed, the Forest Department should contribute something. Afeo long- 
term lOftne should be given for fencing. 

(c) Peas, oats and ground-nuts have been successfully introduced by me 
in my farms and improved varieties of wheat have increased the yields and 
a^ured a regular crop owing to rust-resisting qualities. 


Question 12.--Gultivation.— ( i) "Hie existing system 

peat deal m improvement. About 15 years ago small 

War tlwir i^ces^became t««u.umve. jinetr 

•Kto weather tillaic 

i iiasffowing iij the beginning of monsoon are necessary. 

at. Smm Smaut muamvA. 


of tillage wants a 
iron ploughs were 
prohibitive. Their 
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(ii) In my district wheat is the most important crop and it should be 
rotated by tnasur, peas or gram — no other rotation being possible owing to 
the bhandhwas system and character of soil 

Question 14 — Implements. — (n) The following agricultural implements and 
machinery are urgently needed — 

(1) Sowing seed drills; (2) light harrow which may stir the upper layer 
of crust formed m the beginning of monsoon; (3) threshing machine; 
and (4) reapers. 

The introduction of seed drills will greatly depend on the successful introduc- 
tion of threshing machines. 

{h) Demonst»ation of implements and sale on hire-purchase system Also to 
make arrangements in many important centres \n the district for repairing or 
leplacing broken parts, 

(c) The manufacturers or their agents chiefly in port towns are not able to 
demonstrate and sell on hire-purchase system, and do petty repairs I suggest 
that either through Agricultural Department or through special societies or 
private agents this should be done, and in case Agricultural Department does 
not take up the work the agencies should get all possible help from the department 


Question 15 —Veterinary — (o) Yes The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be undei the Director* of Agriculture 

(h) (i) They are nominally under the District Board, but the Board has 
not enough control, 

(ii) No 

(lii) No. 

(c) (i) No Agriculturists do not much use veterinary dispensaries, because 
they are situated very far from their villages and the treatment and medicines 
recommended are too expensive They should be made cheaper by introducing 
country medicines. 

(il) Same as (i). 

(i) I would recommend good propaganda and failing that I would recom- 
mend even legislation, 

U) No 

(/) Propaganda is necessary No fee is charged 


Question 16— Anim4i Husbandry.— (a) (i) Yes The breeds should be 
improved. In my opinion cattle w’hich can serve double purposes, x e , milch 
and draught, ought to be selected and improved 

(ii) Special facilities should be given to those who take up dairying (1) Gov- 
ernment should encourage by giving good bulls free or on nominal price 
(2) Concessions should be given for grazing in Government forests and in 
growing fodder crops (3) Agricultural Department should start model dairies 
and when fully established and become paying they should be handed over 
either to companies or private persons. 

(rii) The present system of animal keeping in my district is one of very 
rude type. In fact no care is taken and all round it should be improved in 
feeding, breeding and weeding 

(6) (i) and (ii) The common pastures are getting less and less day by day 
and now^ pasture lands are such as are not suited even for growling ordinary 
grass 

(in) Dry fodder in this district is only of tvro kinds — 

(1) Wheat chaff; (2) dry grass from hilly areas and cut when dead ripe 
The first one is exported in large quantities to the United Provinces 
and the second one is of very inferior quality and can rarely be 
obtained as cultivators ha\c no reserve areas where they can cut 
grass 

(iv) Green fodder m dry seasons is not at all known but its cultivation 
should be encouraged under all irrigation^ tanks by charging specially low rates. 

(v) I have already stated that fodder available in the Central Provinces 
'(Nor^) is of very poor quality and must be supplemented by better fodders. 

fc) Fddder in grazing areas begins to be scarce February and continues 
so till middle of Inly. ^ * 


^Mr. Shyam Sundar Bharoavi 
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(d) Yes. Supply of fodder in my district can be improved and supplemented 
by the following ways: — 

(1) Encouraging the use of silos and allowing Government forests free 

to cut grass. 

(2) By growing fodder crops in rams 

(3) By growing green fodder under irrigation tanks. 

QuESTlONf 17.—AGRrcuLTURAL lNDUSTRiES.-~(ai) In my district the cultivator 
has not got much wo'-k on his holdings as most of them grow to a large extent 
winter crops and in other months they have very little to do. Specially in 
December, January and in rains they are practically free. 

{b) Yes. Spinning and weaving and other cottage industries. 

(c) Bee-keeping, poultry, sericulture and lac culture and basket-making cannot 
be taken up owing to caste prejudice^ and fruit-growing is not possible generally 
for lack of roads; water-supply and climatic conditions are also not very suitable, 

(d) Yes. Government should establish industries which can be made profitable 
and to that end enqunes should be made 

(e) No As industrial concerns engage permanent labour, neither cultivators 
nor agricultural labourers can get any advantage from them. 

(/) Yes. 

Question 18. ^Agricultural Labour -—(b) Yes, labour is getting very scarce 
and is due mostly to epidemics and poverty owing to uneven employment on 
agricultural operations. jr i 


Question 19.---Fo rests, (a) More concessions should be given to grazing: 

^ bullocks and a certain number of cows. 
But dairy cattle s^uld also get the same concession, and in blocks where grazing 

when grtirand ‘o ^«ss fref bol 

Question 21. — ^Tariff and Sea Freights. — ( h \ Sea freidhf^ 

chflSedlLr adversely affect the cultivators and tiey should be so 

changed that cultivators may get the best advantage. 

a.r.Af.s 


“• 'i'fr »?"• 

MkS'i f.“?A 

aeattered t^rts of the vIuuT f? t!! 

b, .ia s, 


v/r<ii joviaence. 

Mewn. ^unitahhan'^hmi iuH?— T^*'^** Managing Proprietor of 

to WoSd llke''^!o*m«t. ^ evidence that you wish 
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32125. Would you tell the Commission what it is that your hrm is engaged 
in? — We are mostly agriculturists We have got 60 villages and about 4,UOO 
or 5,000 acres of wheat, 

32126. So that you are carrying on farming operations as a limited liability 
company, is that the point'^^ — No. it is a private firm and two brothers are 
owners 

32127. How many acres are you farming"? — ^About 5,000. 

32128. And how many villages have you"? — ^About 60 villages. 

32129. What is the system of tenancy by which your cultivators hold their 
land? — ^We have generally all malguzan villages. 

32130. No ryotwari villages? — ^None 

32131 Have yojr company any lands in your own hands'? — All these lands 
are owned by ourselves We are farming them ourselves. The total area of 
our estate is about 60,000 acres. 

32132 And are the 60 \illages you mentioned in the 5,000 acres or in the 
60,000 acres? — ^They are in the 60,000 acres, we cultivate the 5,000 acres 

32133. And you are cultivating the 5,000 acres by hired labour, I suppose? — 

Yes 

32134. Of the 5,000 acres that you yourselves are cultivating, is any 
irrigated? — We have just been given a sort of monopoly for a big sugarcane 
plot. That has not yet come under the scheme . it is lying fallow and we have 
just started from the last two years to grow sugarcane on it. 

32135. Are you irrigating that? — Yes. 

32136. How are you irrigating it? — ^By canal 

32137. What scheme is that canal attached to?— The Pariat Irrigation 
scheme. 

32138. Are you satisfied with the service that you are getting from the 
system? — Yes, I am perfectly satisfied, because we are the only people taking 
water from it so far. 

32139. Have you any well irrigation at all? — ^None, practically. 

32140 Any tank irrigation? — ^No. 

32141. Apart from this sugarcane just described* what are your principal 
crops? — Wheat 

32142. What wheats are you growing? — ^We grow one known as 88, Central 
Provinces. That was the wheat grown on our farm for a very long time and 
the Agricultural Department took it from our farm and named it 88. It has 
been in our farm for the last fifty years. Then we are also growing Pusa No. 12. 
That is the second largest quantity, and the third is a special cross of our own. 

32143. Do you carry on plant breeding experiments yourselves? — We employ 
one or two agricultural hands, and we have one experimental farm also. 

32144. You claim to have yourselves discovered or isolated 88? — I do not 
know really; it was my father who did it; I was very young at that time. 

32145. To the besf of your knowledge and belief 88 was evolved on your 
farm?~*I could not tell you exactly, because it was growing there for a long 
time. We simply gave the department the seed and how we got it, I do 
not know. 

32146 Have you any experimental farm with a whole-time staff engaged 
on experimental work? — ^Yes, 

32147. How many men do you employ? — We have got two Agricultural 
Assistants from the Nagpur College, and then I myself havA taken a fancy to 
It and also do the work. 

32148. How long has that experimental station been in operation?— 
TEirteen years now. 

^iX%. Are you satisfied that it is a paying^ venture? — ^The experimental 
portion of it is not paying; but the results are very 

32150. The results are prc^table; ate ffiey*?— 
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32151. Are you satisfied ^ith the type of worker that you are employing 
on this experimental area? — I am. 

32152. They were trained in the Nagpur College?— Yes. 

32153 Do you have to pay high salaries to attract the right type of man? 
Would you tell the Commission what salaries you pay^— I am paying one 

man Rs 150 and the other Rs 85. 

32154. What area have you got under experimental crops The experi- 
mental portion is about 90 acres. 

32155 Now, are the results achieved by this experimental station of yours 

used only by yourselves on your own estate or do you do work for other 

persons m the neighbourhood? — The other persons of course copy us and we 
have no objection to tell them the results and allow them to copy them 

32156 Do you think that they take interest? — ^In some of the things. 

32157 Would you tell the Commission what experience you have had 
in the matter of manuring for wheat’ What manures are^ you using?— We do 
not use manures for wheat on our side, because unirrigated areas can do 
without manures 

32158. You use no fertilisers at all? — No fertilisers at all. The only 
thing that we do to keep up the fertility of the soil is to have a rotation 
of crops. 

32159. What is your normal rotation? — kind" of pulse called ma&ur^ 
also peas and gfam, but masur is the chief thing. 

32160 Sir Gunga Ram No cotton?— We have no cotton on our side. 

32161. The Chairman, How often do you grow wheat^ on the same piece 
of land ’ — We grow wheat for five or six years, and then give a rotation 

32162. You grow 4 or 5 wheat crops running on the land? — ^Yes, and then 
there is a rotation for one or two years. 

32163. A rotation with other crops, and again you grow wheat? — ^Yes 

32164. How long has that been going on in your land? — I should say for 
quite a long time. This practice vras used by my father; he was a big farmer 
himself. 


32165. Has that been going on for thirty years? — Much more than that. 
Our farms are about ninety years old now% 

32166. What is your average yield per acre in a good year? — ^About 9 
to 10 maunda. 


32167, You can maintain that on the system which you have been describ- 
ing? — ^Yes. All these lands have been under wheat cutivation for at least 
eighty to ninety years now 

32168, Have you experimented with cowdung’ — ^We have, but we generally 
use cowdung for our paddy crops- 

32169. What is the result of manuring with cow’dung on your wheat 
land? — ^It dqes good, but we cannot find enough of it. 

32170. Do you mean to say^ that you are so short of manure that you 
psrefer to concentrate on your rice crops?— Yes, but we grow rice in very 
tmal! areas in each village. 

. ^ mainly for food for your employees, or do you market the 

nee?— We mainly give it to the labourers. 

32172. You pay in kind?— Mostly in kind. 

^ ^173. To what exteut have you succeeded, if you have thtempled it 
in persuading the cultivators on the rest of the estate to sow improved 
varieties-'— They are forced in a way, because we lend tibem the seed, and we 
generally lend them improved seed; so they are forced to grow those varieties 
and mey like them. 


to. basis do you lend the seed?— It 

'’^^aMlcNartb of what we give in aeed. 

' Vew im r«{Mdd^ in wed?— Y m. 


is sawati 


we charge 
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32176. Apart from that, do you, as a farmer, lend money to the 
cultivators'^^ — ^We lend money to our own cultivators, not to outsiders. 

32177. Sir Ganga Ram: At what rate of interest? — From 12 to 15 per cent 
per annum. 

32178. The Chairman, Are there any co-operative credit societies operat- 
ing in your neighbourhood? — I was Secretary of the Jubbulpore Central Bank 
for a long time, but in spite of my efforts all the societies m my villages have 
been closed down. 

32179. Why ’^ — They do not like joint responsibility. 

32180. Who decided to close them down? — ^They themselves. 

32181. How many societies were at work*? — ^There were about 7 in my 
villages. 

32182, They ha\e all disappeared? — All except one have disappeared, 
and even that one is only lingering on 

32183. Did you take over their responsibilities? — ^Not much, about 10 
per cent of it. 

32184. Before they went into liquidation? — ^Yes. Although I persuaded 
them to the best of my ability not to go into liquidation, I was not successful. 

I am still connected with the Central Bank; I was its founder, and for twelve 
years I was its Secretary. 

32185. Are these estates your own estates or the company’s estates? — 
We are two brothers, and they are our estates.. 

32186. On your private estate, are the tenants seriously indebted as a 
class? — ^They are not at all seriously indebted. In a good ihany villages, 
there are absolutely no debts. 

32187. Your principal crop for marketing is wheat? — Yes. 

32188. How do you market, do you go through the ordinary markets, oi 
do you go straight to the merchants ? — We have got our own grain shops. 

32189. That is retail? — They are for exporting it to Bombay. We have 
got our own gram shops at the railway stations, and along with the gram shops 
we have got our own firm. 

32190. Of merchants? — Our own shop, I should say, where we stock it 
and send it to Bombay. 

32191. Where do you yourself actually part with the wheat, at your station 
or at Bombay? — At Bopibay, 

32192. You hold the wheat till you get to Bombay? — Yes. 

32193 Do you forward the wheat from other cultivators? — ^Yes. 

32194. So that you are, m fact, merchants?— We are merchants also. 
We always get much better prices in Bombay. The name of our firm is 
well known down there for quality, as we have been growing wheat from 

selected seed for the last fifty years at least. * 

321^5. Where do the cultivators on the estates, who are cultivating their 
own holdings, market their wheat?— They generally bring it to the railway 
Station, and sell it off either to our firm or to other firms at the railway station. 

32196. In cases where you lend seed to cultivators, I suppose the whole 
crop comes to your hands?— No, we claim only the seed. 

32197. They are free to do what they like with the merchants?— Yes. 

32198. In fact, do they usually come to you? — ^Not always. 

32199. When they do come to you, how do you fix the prices that you 
, give them The prices are governed by the Bombay rates. 

32200. What I want to get from you is, does the cultivator bringing his 

wheat to you get better prices for it than he w^ould get if he went to the 
local market, where of course the wheat would have to carry all the market- 
ing charges? — I do not think that there is much difference between these two, 
becaiBe after all in the market selected varieties of whestt are sold. 

3^^1. Bht ilrobably there is the municipal to pay? — ^We have to pay 
those ourselves. 

IVjftii QiKarvAikf CrTKTmim 'Du.r.in.*.. 
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32202. Where do you pay diose dues?— If there are municipal limits, 
as soon as we come within the municipal boundary, we have to pay, and if we 
go out we get a refund; that is. when we export, we get a refund. 

32203 So that you do not, in fact, pay them? — But then I think the 
merchants calculate on the expenses between the local place and Bombay. 

32204. I am con^^rned with the price the small cultivators are getting 
for their gram, and I am trying to get from you whether, when that small 
quantity is brought direct to you as a merchant, the cultivator gets a better 
nee than he does when he takes the gram to the ordinary local market? — 
do not think there is much difference. The only advantage that we get by 
having these export firms which send the goods to Bombay is that we can 
regulate the quality right up to the delivery of the goods in Bombay. Other- 
wise Pusa 12 IS mixed up with another variety of hard wheat, and they get 
less price. Outside that, I do not think there is any practical advantage, 
because there is so much competition m the market that the local tenant does 
not lose much in prices. 

32205 I do not quite understand Do you take gram in bulk from your 
cultivators, or do you make them bag the grain? — ^We take it in bulk. 

32206 So that the ordinary charge for bagging is saved*? — Yes. 

32207. What about the ordinary daJalt, that is to say, the brokerage in the 
local market; is that charge not saved? — That is saved, 

32208. What about chanty tax? Is that paid when the gram is brought 
straight to you*? — ^No. If the tenant gives us his gram, he generally does so 
in hia village, but if he goes to the market he generally goes to the other firms. 

32209. Do you charge for adtrt, is there any fee for advancing?— We 
do charge, just as we charge any other man. 

32210. And yet, in spite of the savings w'hich you “and I have agreed do 
exist, you do not think that the cultivator gets better prices for his wheat 
when he brings it to you than when he takes it into the local market? — 
There is not much difference, 

^11. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep on your estate?— About 
4m pairs. 

^ 32212. Have you any system of growing fodder for them?— None, except* 

rng a bit of jtmr. We do not have any Other fodder except grass on our 
side; grass is plentiful. 

1^13. You have no fodder shortage? — No. 

Can you keep your bullocks ini fair condition throughout the 
year?— Yes. In fact* for any number of cattle ve can have fodder there, 
as it IS ver^ cheap. Nov, with the irrigation canals, ve are attempting a 
number of varieties of fodder, and the ones that I have grown so far have 
been most successful I have tried herseein, Guinea grass and carrots. 

3221S. You store the carrots and keep them^ — Last year we tried to grow 
them ior about 4 months m batches, this year I am going to dry them up, 
because I can grow them cheap; my cost, all told, does not exceed U annas 
per maimd, 

^16. Sir Ganga Ram What about turnips? — ^We have tried them, but 
they mt grow well. ^ 

32217. Th$ €l%£iirMan: And Guinea grass?— It does well, but it does not 
grow during the wintest months. 

How about the provision of fuel for the villages on your estates? 
li there any difficulty in providing for that? — We have for^ts near almoit all 
our viiiaget. 

32219, Belonging to the villages? — ^Yes. 

^220. po you control the grazing m those lomts?— Not in the whole of 
me area. If the forest area is much bigger than the general requirements of 
^ village we reserve some of it and allow free grazing, timber and fuel in 
we feat. 

to control the cutting of wood for fuel?— Yes, if 
for the village we reserve some of it. It depends 
the population of the village. 
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32222 Is the supply of fuel keeping up, or do you think it is diminishing?— 

I do not know. We have not had any complaints from the villagers. 

32223 On page 427 you refer to the better financing of agricultural opera- 
tions and suggest the setting up of special banks to be known as Agricultural 
Banks Are you thinking there of land mortgage banks?— Yes 

32224 Are not the cultivators m your villages holding their land on occu- 
pancy terms only? — ^Yes. 

32225 Have they anything at all to mortgage?— Not very much 

32226. Do you think land mortgage banks are likely to be successful m 
that case^ — In the case of malguzars they would be There are some people 

who hold land on absolute transferable rights I vould recommend that after 

a certain period of yea^s occupancy rights should be made transferable 

32227 So far, 1 take it, you have been dealing wi.th the provision of long- 

term credit for land improvements and so on What about short-term^ money? 
Do you think the primary credit society is the best means of providing for 

that need^ — I still think the co-operative banks are best, working through primary 

credit societies. 

32228 You think that is the best way of assisting the cultivator? — I can 
think of no better 

32229 But you have not succeeded in keeping alive a single society on 
your own estates'^ — That is so, but I cannot think of anything better 

32230 Have you any experience of the administration of iaccavt loans, and 
any suggestions to make m that connection? — I am not well acquainted with 
that subject 

32231 Have you known cases where applications which seemed to you 
reasonable have been refused? — I do not know much about it 

32232 Do you keep a special veterinary seivice of your own to deal with 
the large number of working bullocks you possess^ — ^No 

32233 Have you considered the wisdom of a step of that sort‘d — ^We depend 
on the crude methods of the villagers who treat the animals. 

32234 Do you yourself believe in modern veterinary practice, or do you 
think the indigenous methods are good enough*!^ — I have not tried the new 
methods much because our farms are fa“ away from the veterinary hospitals. 

32235 Have you veterinary dispensaries under the Local Boards in your 
district? — Y es. 

32236. Do they not serve the population on your estates? — ^They do I 
have been Chairman of the District Board for the last three years. Those dispen- 
saries, however, are generally used for inoculation against rinderpest and for 
castration, and not ^or other purposes. 

32237 Have you advocated the wider employment of professional veterinary 
skill amongst your cultivators'? — ^They get very little chance of using it, because 
they are so far away from the nearest veterinary station 

32238 What about meeting the emergency of eoidemics? Do the veterinary 
officers carry out inoculation agdinst rinderpest? — ^They do, and that is successful 

32239. Is that popular wuth the people*? — It is becoming so 

32240, With regard to fodder, have you attempted to make silage^ — Yes, 
we have been using silage for the last fifteen years, making it in a pit 

32241 Has it been a success'? — ^Yes 

32242. How mifch do you make? — It is for a herd of 60 cattle We use 
about 2,000 maunds of wet grass 

32243 Is that for a working or a milch herd? — ^Milch. 

32244 What do you do with the produce of that herd? — Sell it in the city. 

32245. Retail?— Yes 

Who consumes it? — ^There is a big demand for dairy produce in 

the town. 

32247. Is it a profitable side of your business? — Not yet. 

32248. You hope it wffl be?— Yes. We are trying to cross the breeds. 
Mr Shyam Sundar Bhar<5AVa, 
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to increase the milk yield ?--Ye5. 

32249. So any working males from that herd? — ^We are. 

32250- Satisfied with them? — ^Yes 

32251. ^ y'Oia a bull that satisfies your requirements?— Yes. For a 

™ hiave been getting bulls from Hissar Our old home is near 

nd time past district. 

Delhij^Tn the ^ ^et S^^our bulls from that district? — ^Yes 

32253. increase* the milk-yielding qualities 

---/ things are sufficient* breeding and feeding. The 

f ^ ur herd?"^ proper feeding are sufficient. We have enough fodder 


o .nr < io*w nutritive value, and so though the animals used to get 

. ifof n nothing to keep up their milk-yieldmg qualities 

but It nas » , “n t 

enough to eat ^ you to say about sihge in i elation to milk-yield?— It 



32255. grass. 

IS much better ^ ^re rapidly approaching a stage where you may hope to have 

32256 Yot* fc^tjisiness”? — Yes I have lost over Rs 60,000 on dairying 

a profitable is attached to my experimental farm) but now^ we have 

"experiments t>^cause some of the heifers are giving 28 lbs. of milk a day. 

much better ht>^ jj. you are doing a public service as well? — It will take another 

32257 I have a large enough herd to make the whole thing pay. 

ten years befor^ 0etiry Laisurence What cows are you working with? — ^The 

32258 Stf cows. We got some cows from Hissar, but they ' are too 
local Jubbulpoi'^^liinate 

delicate for this ^jiairnian Are 3'our neighbours taking an interest in these 

32259 y do not think so, because they see we have lost money 

activities ^hink these experiments* should pay immediately. 

by them, and are Waiting until you succeed, and then they will copy you? — 

32260 Th®y ly be able to copy us, but take advantage of our bjilla amf 
they will not " 

from their point of view. 

0f^a of Varhhimedi: Wheat is your principal crop?— Yes. 

or unbearded? — Mostly unbearded. We grow bearded 
fder lands, where we have considerable trouble with pigs; but 

|ou igrow the whole area ai* an irrigated crop? — ^No, we do not 
^eat. have embankments round our fields which keep the 

^ n June to October and Iea\e enough moisture on the land to 

allow of 8 normal wheat crop. 

J2264 I*^ times of drought, would it not be better to have the possibility 

of irrigation times of scarcity our water tanks would remain empty. 

32265 If tanks were filled in the rainy weather there would be enough 
left in them vjen the wheat matured* and you could irrigate it from 

It woul<i not be practicable in my district, we cannot have irrigation 

unless \ve hnve a smaU stream, or something of that sort Dams which merely 
hold up the wat®** which comes in the rams are generally exhausted by the 

tipMs we require wheat* That is the general complaint against irriga- 

tion tanks in 

32^. price for the bearded or the unbearded wheat?— 

There is not nit*™^^^l^rcnce between the two, as long qs they are the right 
vanities 

32267. Of which is the better drought-resisting variety ^Tbe 

bearded. Rnst i® <shief trouble, and the unbearded is the belter rust-resisting 
variety. 

32268, You say on jbe first page of your note that demonstrations ought 
to be carnei^ freely and free of cost. What is the rate charged at 

present for such r*j^Wlrat I had in mind there was this sort of thing. For 
a number of yo^***® nave been using an improved plough, called the monsoon 
.on our and we have a large number of them. They have 

poor villagers have not been able to adopt them. 
* Department has been trying to reintroduce the iron 

m. m^mw^ s»i«a*n. 
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plough. Iron ploughs were introduced in our district before the War, hut the 
War sent the price of them up to such an extent that the> had to be given up, 
and the people forgot how to use them Now we want to bring them back into 
general use. The difficulty comes in when you go to a village and tell the man 
that the Government will plough for you at so many rupees an acre. He 
hesitates to pay anything before he actually knows what the results are going to 
be. No doubt people look at it from the point of view that so much area is 
ploughed for so many rupees, they do not know that it adds to the fertility 
of the soil. All these things have to be shown to the people free of charge, 

at least for the first time. I do not mean to say that every tenant in every 

village should be shown, A central place might be chosen to which people 
from^ 7 or 8 miles could come and see the demonstration carried on. They may 

do like that at different centres Once the people know that a certain plough, 

for example, gives good results they will certainly go in for that It is very 
few that aie so advanced as to go in for these improvements at once without 
practically seeing the results 

32269. What plough do you use on your field? — For every day use we use 
the wooden pldlighs, but in every three or four years we use the other ploughs 
and turn the soil. 

32270. How about the people in the locality? Are they convinced of the 
benefits of this sort of cultivation‘s — ^They are; we have got a steam tackle 
outfit now and people would pay even Rs 17 for having their land ploughed 
with it once. 

32271. Who has introduced it? — The Local Government has purchased it. 
We, the Legislative Council members, pressed to get the money sanctioned 
and It is now in use in our district. It is the firsf steam tackle we have in the 
Central ^ Provinces and it was working on my farm last month. It looks as if 
it is going to be a very good thing; if will do very much good to our part of 
the Province. 

32272. People are taking to it? — Yes The tractors are a failure in our 
Province. 

32273. How many acres per hour can a steam tackle outfit plough? — If there 
is a big square field I think it can plough at the rate of one acre per hour 

32274. How deep does it go? — From 9 inches to 14 inches; but I have been 
content with 9 inches 

32275. What part of an acre can it plough m one hour, how many cents?— 
If you want a depth of 9 inches it can plough about an acre in one hour; that 
is what I have done on my farm, of course it depends on the soil, the size of 
the field, the moisture in the soil and so on. 

32276. What kind of soil exists in your estate largely? — ^Black cotton soil 
mostly, on which we giow wheat. 

32277, Why do you not try cotton? — ^We have too much rainfall; our rainfall 
averages between 50 and 60 inches m the period from mid-June till mid* 
September; then the dry weather sets m so that there is not time enough for 
cotton to mature. 

32278. On page 427, you say that the Veterinary Department should 
be under the Agricultural Department‘s — ^Yes, that is my view because 
I think It will then become more popular tban it is now. My experience is 
that the Veterinary Services are not much appreciated or used by the villagers 
because they are far away and are stationed in big towns generally and these 
villagers cannot go to the towns. They do not get these services in their villages 
and so the cases there are not treated at all ^ If we attached the Veterinary 
Service to the Agricultural Department the Agricultural Assistants would try to 
advocate the use of the veterinary treatment during their tours and so on. 

32279. Are you taking advantage of veterinary science on your farm? Are 
you getting your cattle treated by the Veterinary Department people?— Except 
for inoculation and castration I am not using them on my estate. 

32280. For the general treatment of the cattle, whom do you depend on?— 
f told you about the old method of the gaolos, the old man in the village does 
the whole thing. 

^281. We Hbve been told about the hot iron touch if the animal suffers 
from stomach-ache so on. Do you adopt ^at astern? — the old man 
advises we have to ^ ' 

Mr. Shyam Sunoar Bharosva. 
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32282. You hav^ on your farm some people trained in agriculture to 
tackle cross-breeding or inter-culture of crops. Why do you not have a man 
qualified in veterinary science and see whether his methods are more efficient 
in comparison with the local indigenoui» methods'^ — I must admit that we have 
not paid enough attention to the cattle side, beyond that I cannot say anything. 
For the last so many years our attention was divided between improved 
implements and improvement of cattle For instance, we have tried tractors 
and things like that in order to avoid having bullocks, but they have been a 
failure Now the Government is demonstrating steam tackle ploughing and if 
it proves successful we may go in for more such things. 

32283 Is your whole farm on one level or on different levels? — I have 
got one block consisting of 48,000 acres and comprising 40 villages; the rest 
forms another group. 

32284 Let us take the largest block, is it fairly level?— Excepting small 
hills and streams the uhole is fairly level 

32285 In that area how have you divided your fields? How many acres 
would a field consist of?— Each field ranges from 2 to 40 acres. Each is 
bunded round with a mud wall from 3 to 10 feet in height. 

32286 In such large fields could you not make use of machinery for 
plough ing^-~We could, but we have not yet had enough time to say anything. 
We have tried tractors and we have found that they are not powerful enough in 
my part of the country. I am told that in Nagpur they are doing well but I 
understand they are costly things. Experiments with such things ought to be* 
taken up by the Government so that if they turn out to be successful the villagers 
will follow them, otherwise not- 


32287. Why do^ you not ask your Local Boards to devote some of their 
funds for such experiments?— I was Chairman of the District Council myself till 
months back Our District Boards are very poor and they cannot 
afford to incur such expenditure. 

32288. What is the revenue of your Board It is about 3 lakhs of rupees 
have aboiU 253 miles of road to maintain in the Jubbulpore district, and 
besides we have 250 schools to run and we are hardly able to pay the school 
teachers I could not myself do it although I was at the head of the whole show. 

maintained efficiently? Are all of them metalled?— 
metalled, but that is again due to lack of funds. We 
wilj ‘i*e last three years from the Local Government 

*« Swarausts, of whom I was one, and we could 

power of the Local Boards m our Province to undertake such things. 

teachf^eduwtmn Ttistrict Board's revenue?-The school 

cula^ma.nyy*’Hindf “=**‘^'* teach only verna- 

Rs teacher?— The highest teacher gets 

we* Tsrt something like 410 teachers. * 

3^53. Who controls their appointment’- The District Board. 

the BcSr “ ‘ommittee?-Ju.t a small committee known as 

are any sort of examination fw aeledtiitf them? — 

^ trained in the Government schorfs. ^ 

fion8^’^8t^t«r^L?rJJt‘’ s’"® aWfntnsMts and half a dozen applica- 
T’m ^nTtu'^e caadidatm?-If all oiVm 

W«Sl?-l£ Have you had any agricultural training 

,32299. You know just die businew side of it?— Yes. • 

± k;““ 

Mr. Safiiii 
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32301 
CO. 210. 

32302 
32303. 

Yes, Mr 


What sugarcane do you grow?— We are now t.ying to grow 

How IS It doing with you^— It is doing fairly well. 

That I suppose is introduced by the Agricultural Department? — 
Sayer when he came here recommended it 


32304. How are the Pusa wheats doing, there was a certain amount of 
comparison drawn between them and the local Jubbulpore wheats? — ^They are 
doing well. Pusa 12 is the best with us. 


32305 Is it better than the local varieties'^ — ^Yes, it is much better; it 
does very well on the best land. Supposing we have a first class field and we 
put Pusa 12 on it, we can expect 10 maunds, and jf on the same field we 
put any local variety we would only get 8 maunds But, on the other hand, 
if we put Pusa 12 on inferior land the results would be the other way, Pusa 12 
would yield less than the local variety. I consider therefore that Pusa 12 
would do very well on fairly well cultivated land. 

32306. The standard of cultivation is an important factor? — Yes 

32307. You lend money to your tenants at 10 to IS per cent. Are your 
tenants of long standing? — ^Yes 

32308. A sort of feudal relation exists between them and yen'? — Yes 
Most of the villages are under us for the last 80 or 100 years. 


32309. So that there is a feeling of personal attachment always between 
the tenants and the landlord*^ — Yes. 


32310. You do not think that it has peihaps something to do with the 
success of the co-operative societies if the personal touch is so strong? — 
When I became Secretary I tried to persuade the co-operative societies to 
lend money actually at 9 per cent, because the reserve fund will be their own 
and, if there are honest assistants, they can use it for some public benefit in 
their own village All the same I am sure there are some people who try to 
take undue advantage of the joint responsibility and the villagers are now» 
getting nervous about joint responsibility, 

32311. You think that is the reason, and not the fact that you gi\e money 
at a comparatively cheap rate? — In fact I refused to give them money and 
insisted on giving it at 24 per cent to those very people who w^ere members 
of the societies to try to discourage them from taking money from me; but 
in spite of that they would not go to the societies; then I withdrew^ that 
condition and gave them money at the original rate 

32312, Were you or aie you a member of the local Legislative CounciP — 
I am now a member and I w^as in the last Council also 


32313 And you told us that you were a Swarajist? — ^Yes 

32314. What is the attitude of the Council towards agricultural questions?— 
I hope It will be quite good 

32315 In the last Council?— In the last Council our policy w^as not to work 
the Transferred side at all, whether it was veterinary or agricultural. 

32316 Although you are an agriculturist you had to sacrifice your interest 
to political exigency"^— I am a malguzar and I still advocate that occupancy 
tenants should get transfer rights; perhaps if my constituents knovv that I 
advocate transferring of occupancy rights they wull not elect me again. This 
time I am sure that the Councirs attitude is going to be very sympathetic. 

32317 Prof. G&ngvlee' Do you employ many farm labourers'^— Yes. 

32318 Do you pay them cash w^ages^ — Mostly in kind 

32319 What is the arrangement?— We generally pay about Rs. 2 a 
month cash and the' rest is given m grain 

32320. How much grain do you give?— It is given several times in the 
xear At the dose of the harvest they get something like two bags each, and 
then* they get something monthly as well. We have a ataiwi^d of wages. We 

Ps. 7-8-Q, i.0 * 5-84 worth of grain and Es. 2 in 

' ^3^21 The total wages for 30 days is Rs. 7-8-0?— Yes. 

^32322L Thy is solely m your b^ds?— Yea-r * 

3232Sr’A^«wlNSii pm c&mt to toiim lo(M after it?— We have got 
a paid staff in every village; a farm manager. 


Mr. Shyam Sxjndar Bhargava. 
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32324. How many farm labourers do you employ from season to season?— 
Generally we have about 400 men on the permanent list, but it all depends 
on the seasons. 


32325. What is the average wage per labourer in your district? — ^From 
4 to 5 annas a day per man. 

32326. Do you keep farm costings of your operations? — Yes, 

32327, Could you give us the cost of cultivating an acre of wheat ? — 1 have 
not gof any papers here with me. 

32328- Mr. Calvert Could you give the cash requirements for cultivating 
an acre of wheat? — Generally in our district it costs us Rs. 20 an acre. 

32329. Sir Ganga Rairf Do you pay the revenue or do the tenants pay? — 
For instance, on our own farm we consider ourselves in two capacities : one 
as the landlord of the village and the other as the farm manager. For the 

farming side we have to charge rent just as is charged for wheat and credit it 

in our own books as a landlord in the same village. 

32330 Mr Calvert You say the Usurious Loans Act should be applied? 

Is it not being applied — ^No; generally, towards our side, even if the tenant 

has got an understanding vrith the banker to pay something like 40 per cent 

interest, he would get the same sort of decree 

32331, Sir Thomas Middleton: You are your own landlord? What is your 
land charged at’ — My lands have been charged at very low rates at this settle- 
ment. The rates will be enhanced very much this year because my father did 
tremendous improvements in the way of bunding up fields during the famine 
of 1900 The Central Provinces rules are that if one spends Rs 25 per acre on 

improvements then for one term of settlement the same rent is allowed and ^ere 

is no enhancement. 


32332. That is with regard to your land revenue payments. But we are 
talking now of the payment of rent? — In this Province, the Settlement Officer 
fixes^ the rent for each plot whether farmed by the ownei or by a tenant. A 
list is made out and for each plot of land they fix the rent. The whole thing 

is totalled up and 50 per cent roughly goes to the Government and 50 per cent 

remains with the landlord. 

32333. told us you were yourself owner and occupier of 5,000 acres, 

books and you credit yourself as the owner with your rent. On ffiat 

much rent do you credit yourself with as owner? — ^At present 
Rs 6,000, but it will go up in the usual course to Rs. 15, 

32334. You have come to the conclusion that dry fodder is not a suitable 
dietary ration for cows?--Neither for cows nor for bullocks. 

32335. How do you feed your dairy cows in the dry season? — ^We have been 
expenmcntmg so far and pumping up water from the river and growing a 
small area but now wre have a big irrigation scheme practically at our disposal. 

yearf^’ f°dder’-Yes. only for the past two 

«rain?-^U- 

oneS 

3234L Do you give ckuni?— Yes. 

dhtinluTsiflSu^hiKaf k ilXde!'®”" 

Aad everybody uses that for the milking cow,?-Ye.. 

dh^X |v^! ““‘‘we rearing 

esttle?-.We have tot . l..a. 
we allow to graee in the forest and fr^’^V^e 

Mr, 
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32346. You do not require to give dhana in any such cases? — ^No. but they 
must be of small type and small cattle. 

32347. The Chairman : You and your brother, in association, ate farming 
these 5,000 acres of land as a large scale operation and you told the Commission 
that you have very complete costings? I think it would be of very great help to 
the Commission if you could assist us in discovering how large scale farming 
compares in the matter of profit with small scale farming as practised by the 
cultivator, and if you could let us have as many of your figures as you would 
care to entrust us with, we should appreciate it very much; and if you would 
plainly mark such of your figures as you do not want published that would be 
of help?— We have no secrets. 

32348. Can you at this moment express any opinion as^ to the varying 
profitableness of small scale operations and large scale operations? — ^The small 
scale operations are generally adopted by those who have small lands 

32349. I am thinking at the moment purely of the economics? — ^According to 
the Indian custom Ae holdings of a man are divided every time a man gets a son. 
I know that it is a great drawback especially because it scatters the holdings- 

32350. You and your brother are alive to the disadvantages of sub-division, 
I take it. But you have kept together in this? — ^Yes 

32351. So that you have been impressed with the importance of large scale 
operations where possible*^ — ^Yes, I am. We have tried to make our farms as 
compact as possible in our villages. For instance, if we had 50 fields scattered 
over the whole area we have tried to exchange that with the mutual consent of 
the villagers. In our Province once the land is given as occupancy right it is 
not left to our option to take back the land except with the consent of the 
tenant. 

32352. What is die largest rice field that you have? — I am not doing much 
rice cultivation; the total does not exceed 50 acres. 

32353. As regards wheat, have you got any very large fields? — Some of 
them are 90 acres, all bunded about 30 feet high. 

32354, 30 feet bund all round? — ^Not all round, just on one side. 


(The witness withdrew ) 


JMr. Shyam Sundab Bhargava* 
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Mr. H JH. PETERSON, B.A., Secretary, Y. M .C. A., and President. 
The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., Nagpur. 


Note on the Marketing of Grain. 

I utt'ieritafld that surplus grain produced by the cultivators is ordioarilv disposed 
ot in one of three ways — 

(1) Sold to the local malguzar or given to him is repayment of loans. 

(2) Sold to a travelling merchant, such as the Kutchhif who may perhaps have 

given cash advances previously, 

i^) Sold in a ganj or market in a hrger town. 

It In with this last method only that I am conversant. Gram is brought in carts, 
sometimes from a distance as great as lOO miles by the cultivator to the ganj. Here 
it IS sold either by auction or private sale to a wholesale merchant, through the instru- 
mentality of a dolnl^ or petty broker, who takes a commission from both parties, 
Ordinarily the dalal is registered by the local municipality ai d tht: ganj is more or less 
supervised by t|em. After the gram has been meisured and piid for, the cultivator 
is free to return to h’S village. One individual seldom brings into the ganj more than 
10 or 20 bags of grain at a time, 

I would suggest two ways of improving the existing system of marketing t — 

(t) Standardisation of weights ard measures, 

(2) Improving the ganj\ 

Let me first point out the present confusion of measures In the Cential Provinces* 
grain is usually measured by quantity, n-'^t we ght. The unit of quantity is supposed to 
have «ome relation to we. ght, but often is wide of the mark For instance, in Nagpur, 
the unit IS the There are eight pailis to a kudu and 20 kudus to a khandu 

The Nagpur is supposed to contain 100 tolas by weight (the wt-ight of 100 silver 
rup< es) but actually it contains about 105 tolas. For a few places the units and 


amounts are— 


Weight 

tn tolas* 

Town, 

Unit, 

Nominal, 

Actual, 

Nagpur 

Paih 

IQO 

105 

Bhandara 

Kudu 

800 

850 

Tumsar 

Kudu 

800 

860 

Raipur 

Khata 

400 

390 

Drug 

Khata 

36s 

Unknown. 


Besides these variations in the measures used, there are two other serious objections 
to the measuring of gram by quantity rather than by weight. In the first place, measur- 
ing by quantity takes much longer than to weigh a bag find costs far more in labour 
charges. In the second place, there is much more chance for frau i. A clever mail 
c^n easily add or substract 5 per cent from the correct amount. Merchants frequently 
bribe the measuring coolies and this fraud is impossible to detect unless the grain is 
remeasured. In May 19^6 the Nagpur ganj was closed for a week on this account. 

I would suggest, therefore, that step^ should be taken to abolish all such measures 
of quantity and that the standard seer of So tolas should be adopted as the unit for 
n easuri ng grain. This Would suit both wholesaler and retailer admirably. For whole- 
sale transactions the rate would be so many rupees per naund (of 40 seers) aud for 
retail, the simplest measure would be so many seers per rupee. 

Gunny bags for grain vary in capacity from 2 to 3 maundswith the average at 
about 2| maunds. U nder the weight system, each bag could beblledfull irrespective 
ot the sue of the bag. 

As regards improvements in the ganj, I have several suggestions Grain is 
sold b? two methods in oifferent pl'ces. lathe mai<xity, it is sold privatelv, that 
IS, bu^er and seller ate ’bi ought logeti er by a dal&i, or petty broker, who takes rather 
a large commbsioii ior his services ( about half per cent of the value ). He has no 

Ifa, U* H. fmmsm. 
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other {unction than td arransfe the sale Since the wholesale merchant buys tniny 
times and the in<iividual cultivator sells only once, it is obvious that the rialal wiU 
ordinarily favour the merch nt rather than the" cultivator and will try to beat down 
the pr»ce as far as pos-^ible ard close the bargfain before some other merchant can 
offer more. 


I feel that the dalal ran be dispensed with altogether, provided that his small 
part of ihe transaction can be accomplished in some other way. Tne best way 
to do this IS to sell all grain by auction. This is being done in some places* The 
dalal hag not beten done away with entirely even there* for his is an ancient profession 
in India It is quite possible, however, to do away with him and several other evils 
m the scheme I propose 


All gram should be sold in the by public auction. The auctioneers should 
be employed and paid by the municipality and they should keep a public record of 
ever) transaction Uion bringing his grain to a ganj the cultivator should be obliged 
to pay a fee of about ^ anna per bag. This fee would entitle him to the services of the 
auctioneer, and two days* rent of the space occupied by his gr^^in Ad smiles in the 
ganj should by auction, though the seller wculd have the right to refuse the 
price offered in the auction. (This is the usual custom at present.) If the se'ler 
did not sell his gram within the two days, he would be obliged to remove bis gram 
or pay the tee again for an adb'^ion^l two days Up sale, the grain would be 
filled into bags and weighed on the official gfliwy scales, which should be of the direct 
reading kind and capable of weighing not less than lO bags at a time. 

The chief advantages cf the scheme would be — 

(1) Prices would oe stabilised since all transactions would be m public. 

(2) The inexperienced or ignorant cultivator would he less likely to be imposed 

upon. 

{3) All fees at present paid to the dalal by both parties would he eliminated. 
To show that this scheme IS quite practical financially, I have drawn up 
a rough budget of receipts and expenditure for a ganj such as I 
propose. The figures, of cwurse, can be only very rough* — 


Capital Expenditure — 

Cost of land 

Cost of buildings ard equipment 


Rs. 

... 10, OOP 

... 10,000 
20,000 


Expenditure — 

Interest on investment at (H per cent 
Depreciation at 4 per cent 

Salaries: t head auctioneer at Rs. 60 per mensem (1 3 months) 

5 auctioneers at Rs. 40 per mensem (12 months) 

5 do, do. do. {6 months) 

I clerk at Rs« 30 (i 2 months) 

i armed watchman at Rs, 30 per mensem (la months) ... 
4 ordinary watchmen at Rs. 15 per mensem each (ta months) 
t sweeper at Rs lO per mensem each (12 mohfhs) 

Stationery and miscellaneous 


1,200 

400 

720 

2,400 

1,200 

3 fio 

720 

X20 

200 


Total 7,680 


Receipts-^ 

For S months at the rate of 2,000 hags per day \ 

at the rate of 1,000 bags- per day f , Rs. iSSfB 

Tefal, bagg|§ 40 , OOP at 6 pies } 

So principally the system— the sale 

by the piodhidet tie process by which the 

Mr. H. H. Pjetsjrsok'* 
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grain get* into the hands of the consumer, I feel that the use of figures will be most 
satisfactory Tne accounts I will give below are to be considered typical or the 
purchase of a wsgon load ( 200 bags) of mediuin quality ^nce in Raipur, the centre of 
the largest rice-producing area in these Provinces, its shipment to Nagpur and distri* 
bution to the consumers. 


Purchase price of 200 bags of medium quality rice in Raipur 
Rate taken as Rs. 13 per bag of half Nagpur 

khandt 

Dalali (commission paid to petty broker) at 4 annas per cent 
of purchase price 

Measuring charges at 6 pies per bag 

Gunny bags, rate Rs. 50 per too, may be used 4 times 

50 X 2 

4 

Cartage to station at g pies per bag 

Coolies at 4^ pies per bag .. 

Twine and sewing at li pies per bag 

Dkctrmetda (charity payable to a Hindu society for distri* 
bution to poor) at pies *•. 

Goshala (charity payable to cow protection society) at 
i| pies ... ... 

Arranging bags on station at pies per bag 

Adai (commission) payable to Raipur commission agent who 
advances the cash for the purchase and arranges for the 
forwarding, at Re. i p-r cent 

Railway freight on 300 bags { one wagon ), 505 maunds 
at 6 annas 8 pies per maund 

Nagpur Town duty at 6 pies per maund 

Nagpur station unloacing at 8 annas per ICO 

Cartage to warehouse at i anna per bag ... 

Rent of warehouse, servants, etc., chargeable to this amount 
of grain ( roughly estimated ) 

Travdi to Raipur (the ordinary merchant generally buys 
about two wagons at a time ). Hal! cost of travel Charged .. 


Rs, a. p. 

3,600 0 0 
680 

640 

35 o o 

960 

4 n 0 
190 

190 

190 
1 9 o 

26 0 o 

210 6 8 
IS 3 
100 
ta 8 o 

10 o 0 

5 0 0 


Total cost to wholesale merchant ... 2,938 xx tz 


Wholesale rate of sale of this grain would be 5J to 

rupee or Rs, 30-8-0 per khandi for lOo kkandU 3>O50 o 0 

Ad{it (commission) charged to retailer in addition to purchase 
price at 6 pies per bag ... 640 

Tolal r<»:eived by wholesale merchant ... 3|O40 4 0 

Total paid by wholesale merchant 11 xx 

Profit on transaction ... 1x7 8 x 


Profit divided by amount paid *» 3*98 per wnt net profit on turnover* 

This figure should be 'aken in practice the profits vary 

greatly according to the condimn of the selhng mssdet Fc» instance, if the Nagpur 
rat^ shOpld Wy|cy» to 5I pmUis per rupee he would make a small 

1^, 5 pmt %9 par rupee the profit would be substantiaif 

It. H. timmim. 
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Thui it can he seen that on a rising market the wholesiler is -ible to make ret/ 
considerable profits^ while on a falling market he miy easily suffer a hei^y loss, 


Price paid by retail merchant at sJ paths per rupee, 
Rs 30-8-0 per khandt for loO khandts 
Adat (commissjon) pa’d to wholesaler, in addition to 
Durchase price, at (5 pies per bag 
Measuring charges at i pnlt rer khandt (f/i6o) 

Gunny bags at 2 annas per bag 
Cartage at i anna per bag 
Twine at pies per bag 
Sewing at 3 pies per bag 

Dharmada at 3 pies per bag 1 1 •«* 

Rent, lighting and miscellaneous (roughly estimated) 


Rs. a, p. 

3,050 O O 

640 
19 I o 
25 o o 
1280 
190 
330 

330 

lO o o 


Total cost to retail merchant 


3,130 10 o 


Retail rate of sale of this grain would be 5 paths per rupee 
or Rs. 32 per kkandt for xoo kkandts 
Total amount received by retailer 
Total amount paid by retailer 


3,200 o 0 
3,200 o o 
3,130 10 o 


Profit on transaction 


69 6 0 


Profit divided by amount paid>*2*22 per cent net profit on turnover. 

Surprising as this figure may seem, I feel certain that it represents the approximate 
profit taken by the average retailer. It is obvious that he could not afford 
to run his shop on the basis of 2^ per cent profit on turnover I doubt if anything less 
than 10 per cent could keep him goiug,^ The difference between 2|; and 10 per cent 
mu^t be made up in other ways. Some of these are — 

(i> Selling on credit. The ordinary rate of interest charged to the working 
classes in Nagpur is one anna in the rupee per month (6i per cent per month). 

(2) M ixing two qualities of gram. It is not difficult to mix two qualities in such 
a way that the resultant mixture seems to be considerably better than the average of 
the two. This is done to such an extert that it is difficult to get unroixed gram from 
a retail shop m Nagpur« 

(3) Short measures It is a common complaint that the measures Used by retail 
merchants are frequently smaller than the standard measure. It is also quite possible 
for a clever man to cheat in several other ways while measuring. 

{4) Adulteration of gram by other seeds and dirt. I do not believe that this is 
done to any great extent in Nagpur, 

^ In addition to the above, there is eften another pair of hands through which the 
grain passes before rCdching the ultimate consumer. Grain is frequently purchased 
from the retailer by petty vendors who go from door to door and to places some distance 
from any shop. Their profits are probably not large -slightly more, perhaps, than 
they could earn at day labour. 


It is diflScult to offer any further suggestions as to the improvement of the existing 
system, other than those mentioned in connection with the ganj and the standardisation 
of measures on a basis of seers and maunds. The only radical improvement possible 
would be to eliminate private enterprise entirely by developing a system which would 
enable producers to deal directly with consumers through co*operative agencies. 
rl mil show below how one half of such a system has already been developed in Nagpur 
Md how 1 b|^ieve that it can be made complete, 

* a number of years the Empress Mills had been supplying grain io its work 
people at Gonsid^ably below cost. In 1924 this concessioil was withdrawn, certain 
ad^ustn^^ts made in salaries by way, #rcd^mpensation. But the milj 

hands had receiy# part if thwpayb advance in the form oj 

Mp. H. H, Fetkeson. 
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grain and foodstuffs, as well as to get unmixed gram and full measure. At that 
time the Y. M C. A was asked to devtse some scheme whereby those advantages could 
be retained} at little or no cost to the mills 

The Empress Mills Co-operatjve Stores, Limited, was organised and registered 
under the Co-cpentive Act Shares, were fixed at Rs, 5 each and can be purchased 
only by mill employees and the V. M C. A, Welfare Work staff. The Committee of 
Management consists of seven men, three elected by the general meeting of members, 
three nominated by the Manager of the Empress Mills and one nominated by the Y, M. 
C A Such a large representation was given to the maragement of the mills on account 
of the loans which they give to the Stores from time to time. From a banking point 
of view, these ’oansare not fully secured, though all the stock is kept inside the mill 
compound. 

The Stores were opened on the 1st of October 1934 and have grown steadily 
in popclarity and prosperity since that time. During the first month, the sales 
were only Rs. 7,000. For the past three or four months, the sales have been well 
over Rs. 25,000 During the first nine months the profits were some Rs. 7,000 
though the Stores received assistance from the mills in many ways. For the 
next 12 months ending in June 1926, the profits were nearly R& 10,000 and 
the help from the mdls was much reduced. 5J per cent interest was paid to the 
mills on loans received. It is anticipated that profits will be considerably increased 
this year, as we aie now purchasing less from wholesale merchants and move 
in the ganjes. 

Actual paid-up sha^e cap* tal is only some Rs. 5,000 bet shares are being sold 
every day. Interest on shares is paid at the rate ef 6J per cent and m addition to 
this a rebate . f 6|; per cent is paid on ail purchase's by members. Reserve funds 
are being built up considerab.y in excess of the amount required by the Co-operative 
Act. There is no reason why the Stores should nut continue^ to grow m prosperity 
and service to its members, provided that tae buying of gram is done intelligently. 
Both the selling and buying of Such a Urge quantity of gram present difficulties, but 
these are being solved gradually. 

I have shown that one half of the problem of m-irketing grain can be and is 
being done by co-operative methods. Th* consumers of the Empress Mills are 
organised m such a way that they can buy direct from the producers of grain. 
The next step would be so to organise the producers that they could deal collectively 
with the Co-operative Stores an i others This, I believe, could be done in conjunc- 
tion with the already existing co-operative credit societiea." 

1 will outline the scheme only briefly, since it has not yet been tried in any grain 
area in the Province, though it is under consideration* The primar^^ credit society in 
the Village would collect the gram of it-i members, e ther given in repayment of loans 
or the ordinary surplus foi sale. This grpin would be handed over to a sale society 
m some central pl’ce, where it would be properly ijraded. i his sale society would 
be a department of, or at least work m close connection with, a Central Co-operative 
Bank. UpOn receipt of grain, the Central Bank could credit the lical society with 
some 75 per cent of the estimated value of the grain. 

The grain could be sold at once or held for a rise in the market and the selling* 
strength of the procucers thus organised would be considerably greater than it is with 
e^h one coming individually to the ganj. The Empress Mills Co operative Stores, 
Limited, could be counted on to offer a fair price for such grain. The saving to our 
Would be considerable since we could purchase in this way as mneh gram in a 
day or two as w« could ordinarily purchase in the ganj in two or three weeks. 

Such a scheme is not impossible. One can easily point put many difificulties, 
particularly psychological ones* But I feel that it will be easier to start and easier to 
manage than co-operative credit societies. The ground has already been brolig^a* for 
co-operative effort by the credit societies. It is essential that the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments of Government worrc together if anything is to be done 
along these lines, 

I do not suggest that there is anything new in this sohaane for producers’ co- 
operative societies, 1 do feel, however, that it is somewhat simpler than the usual 
and that the presence m Nagpur of a weU establl^ed consumers’ * society gives 
p^i^onal hopes for suCce^ ^ 

to assisialjce gh^n im by Mr* D. G. Bapat, Manager of 

liitts Stores, Limited, in securing many of the figures givdn 

IMHi* k* it iEmsoH, 
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Oral Evidence 

3335^. The Chairman Mr Peterson, you are Secretary of the Y. M C, A.* and 
you are President of the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Limited ? —Yes. 

32^^56. We are much obliged to yon for the note of evidence which jou have put 
in. Would you like to add anything to it in the nature of a statrment at this stage? — 
There are one 01 two things which I wruld like to point out. On page 442, 1 have shown 
the weight in tolas, nominal and actual It should be understo' d of course that the 
weight of gram in the patH measure according to the quaiitv ol the grain. 

These are only comparative figures If }Ou put ore sort of grain mto that pailt^ it 
may weigh 105 tolas, but if >cu put another sort of grain, it may weigh more or less; 
these are only comparatue figures. 

^23^7. That IS the capacity of the measure for the average quality of gram ? — Ye^, 
this is for the average quality ot grain. 

32'i<;8. Is it your experience that, as a rule, the dalal^ if he has any bias, is more 
in sympathy with the buyer than with the seller ? — That has been my experience as a 
rule, but I have learnt that it do^s not alw'ays happen You will not. re that I have men- 
tioned m one place in my statement that the Nagpur ganf was closed for a week on 
account of false measures. This is a quest on of measures, not recessanly .f dalaU 
but the ganj was closed by t^e pu*cl a-^crs, because of false measures wb'ch were given. 

32?^9. False measures in favour of which party 5 - — In favour of the pr du’er, the 
naan who brought the grain. 

32360. That looks as though the dalal was ir favour of the cultivator P—Ye-?, 

32361, Do you think that the market would have lieen closed as readily, if the 
advantage had been in the other direction ?— I think it is very doubtful. On the other 
hand, I visited a ganj yesterday in which there are no daiah, and a very large number 
of cultivators go there with their grain because there are no dalals It is in a smalt 
village in the Bhandara district called Lakhni^ It is r.ot supervised by any one m 
particular, there are no and ro deductions of the usual soit are made. The 

gram is not spread our, as in the ganj hire and in most tranjes , it is sold from the carl 
The cart IS qui<-e deep and long, and the only giain which the purchaser can see is a 
little bit at the frunt and at the top, and the cartman refu es to empty it out, he ooes 
his own measuring for you So that in this particular ganj everything is in favour of 
the cartman, the producei, and not of the pm chaser. As a result of this, the prices are 
very low, so that it comes to the same thing in the long ran 

32362. The purchaser is protecting himself ?— Yes, he is protecting himself by 
very low rates. 

32363. In the grain markers and in the niUnicipal markets, it appears thit the 
dalals are licensed ?— As far as I know they are licensed m all these ganjes, 

32364. Have you anything to say as to the m-inner m which the qualidcations 
of applicants are scrutimseci I have no information on that subject 

32365, Have you any v lews as tc the fitness, or the reverse, of the average dalal 
^Or Ih is measure of pubbe trust ? — I should tbirk that the type oi dalal is probably as 
good as you can get under the cirnim stances 

32366, You suggest two ways of improving the ex^stirg sis*em of marketing. 
•The first IS the standardisation of weights and m'asures. Hciw* long have you been 
in India ?— I have been in India for year*,, but 1 have not always been connected 
with work of this sort, I have actually had 2 J years’ experience at this particular 
sort of work 

32367, H.ive you formed any view as to the practicability of this suggestion 
of yours that weights and measures ahtuld be standardised ? Do you think that 
public opinion would accept it^— I think I can speak on behalf of the wholesale 
dealer. I have questioned quite a numtier of them, both m Nagpur and Hsewhere, 

I have found not one as yet who would object to stanoardrsation. 

I From what quarter, or quarters, do yeu think opposition would come 

to such a proposal It Would come chiefly trom the people who are at present doing 
the meaiiiring, J should tbmk the ooolies about ganJ, Ido not believe muc^ 

Mr. H.*H. PixmoN. - > , - * ^ 
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objection would be raised by any one eUe^ except that it is a very old and tradi- 
tional form of meaijuring Conservatism might be against it, but I believe that 
the wholesale merchants would welcome it, 

32369, Do you think they would also welcome the change from volume to 
weight t — That is the peirticuhr question] I have asked them j they are willing 
to do that. 

32370, That does not necessarily mean the same thing as standardisation of 
weights and measures? That is the first step ?— I toek your first question to 
mean that. 

32371. You think that a proposal to standardise weights and measures as such 
would also be well received? — It would be well received bj the merchants dealing 
in larger quantities. I do not believe that the dealer in small quantities would like 
to make any sort of change. 

32372. Beciuse they are accustomed to this ?— Yes, and they are content, but 
the merchants dealing m larger quantities in several places would welcome any sort 
of scheme for standardisation 

32373 Could you give instances of the complications and irregularities of the 
existing system ?— It is difficult to form any idea as to what the prices actually 
are, when we deal with outside places. We get a telegram saying that the price 
of a com mod It \ has gone down, but unless we have accurate figures as to what their 
measures are, it is impossible to say what the price is. 

^ 33374- You point out that the existing practices place a premium upon dis- 

honest dealing?— Yes, distinctly so. 

3^^7S- You are associated with a wholesale firm, the Empress Mills?— My 
connection is this; the Y. M. C. A. is conducting the welfare work on behalf of the 
Empress Mills, 

3237<5. Your suggestion is that the datal should be dispensed with altogether and 
that the cultivators’ grain should be sold by auction Yes 

32377- Have you considered the effect of that on the amount of time that it 
would take to pass a given quantity of grain through the market?— That had not 
occurred to me, because, where it is done by auction, the process is a very rapid one. 
The whole auction can easily be done within minutes, and sometimes less. The 
auction of one pile of grain will Certainly take not more than 5 minutes. 

32378. You see no reason why the whole business of the market should not be 
conducted on the basis of auction P — None at all. I want to make it clear that it is 
not an auction of the whole supply of grain in that ganj at one time, such as they 
have 10 some of the cotton markets ; each lot should be auctioned separately. 

32379. It IS not a question of lettling the general price?— No. I do not think 
that is possible for grain. 

33380. Have you ever discussed this proposal with persons interested in the 
trade?— I have discussed it in Raipur with one of the large grain merchants, wh# is 
also the President of the Municipality, and he is considering the adoption of this scheme 
•n the Raipur giiwy. At present in the grain ganj in Raipur, all the sales are done 
pnv«b%, arranged by the dalal ; there is no auction. 

323^1. You gjve m a very interesting analysis of the total market charges. May 
we take it that these represent a fair average for running such a ganj ?— No ; I should 
say they should be considered as mere speculation on my part. I have no figures as 
to the cost of running a ga«y, ^ 

32382. What about the figures on page 444, from the purchase price oi 
medium quality rice in Raipur gaiy and taking the whole of that transaction down to 
the end of the wholesale stage ? -These figures should be taken as ^Ical of m average 
purchase and shipment and sa»e of gram, as Worked out from oitr a^ual figures. The 
former figures about the cost of running a ganj ere merely apeculative, but these 
figures are based on our actual aecoapts. They ite rewreeent any particular 
that we have made^ bet tM ^ 

You show at the end of the transaction a proit of Rs, x ly-S-x ?— Yes, 
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32384 Is that the gross profit? — Yes, I have taken out of the total one or two 
items, such as the cost of the merchant’s journey to Raipur, the lent of hn warehouse, 
salaries of servants, etc, I believe these figures represent, as accurately as is possible, 
the cost of the whole transiction, 

1 33385, Then you point out that on a rising rnarktt the wholesaler is able to make 

very considerable profits, while on a failing market he may suffer a heavy loss. In 
your experience, which branch of the distributive trade usually ge^s to hear of a pros- 
pective fall first P — The wholesale dealer. 

33386. Are they very often left to carry a less? -More often than one would 
susptct ; the retailers follow the wholesale prices very closely Our co'operative 
stores have suffered loss time and again, and at other times have made a somewhat 
inordinate profit. 

32387 Then* you take us to the relations between the retailer and the consumer, 
and you show the retailer makes the extraordinarily low nominal profit of about 2^ per 
cent on turnover. You rightly point out that no retail business could be conducted 
on that margin. Turning to the figures you give at the top of page 44«J the tt>tal 
amount paid to the wholesaler by the retailer is R^. 3,130- 10-0 and the to*al amount 
received by the retailer from the consumer is Rs. 3,200? — Yes, ex-ept that the 
amount paid repiesents not only the amount paid to the wholesaler but other 
charges, some of which are paid to coolies and so on It is the total cost, 

32388. It is the amount paid to the wholesaler, plus these incidental 
charges?— Yes. 

32389. Then you explain the mystery by giving a list of practices which, for the 
most part, are improper? — Yes 

32390. Are you convinced that those practices re^illy afferd the explanation of 
hoW the retailer makes a living on this apparent margin ’ — These arc certainly the 
chief means used by retailers to increase tfeir profits. There may be others I have 
not yet discovered. 

32391. The general suggestion you make is that there should be a tightening up 
of the contiol over markets You could net achieve the change from the present 
practice to that of auction without some control? — The question of standardising and 
fixing weights must certainly betaken up by <70vernment, no one else can do that, 

I am not prepared to say Government should s^ep in and compel people to sell in one 
way or another, 

32393. The municipal committee, or whatever body contiols the market, must 
agree to this change?— Yes. 

33393. Do you think the cultivator IS represented at all on the average market 
committee? — I have no information on that point. 

32394 Can you think of anyone or* the municipal market committee here who 
could fairly be said to represent the cultivator?— As a matter of fact, I do not even 
know one member of it. 

32395. The Commission bad this morning the opportunity of seeing your 
cOBsufners* retail co-operative society \thich you describe in your note. Have you a 
commi^ttee^of consumers to help you to m mage tn&t society? — We have only one 
committee in our stores, made up as follows 3 members elected by the members of 
the society {ail of whom are consumers), 3 members nominated by the manager of 
the Empress Mills and one member nominated by the Y, M.C, A. The quorum is so 
arranged that no business can be transacted unless at least one mill hand is present. 

32396. Could you give us an idea of the wages of the mill hand members?— All 
three of them are in the superior (not the managerial) grade. One is a e’erk in the office, 
getting about Rs, 45, and the other two would earn aoout the s-me amount. They a^e 
leadeis amongst the men, men of standing in the mills and were chosen entirely by the 
mill hands, who were not influenced m any way by the management. The men have. 
a matter of fact, chosen extremely good representatives. All three know a good aeal 
about the grain business. 

' ^239^. Then you make a suggestion as to the manner m which conaumers’ 
co-operative societies might link up with producers’ societies. Do you think there is 
a confiict between the two?— 1 am not an expert tlie subject, but it seems 

to me commonsense to believe there is bound to be GOnfii^. 

Mb U- U. Piinstn!. 
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32398, One is anxious to sell as dear and the other to buy as cheap as 
possible ?— Yes. I understand the International Labour Office has made a study of this 
question, I have just received their report on it, which I have not yet had time to 
ead It IS evidently recognised as a serious problem elsewhere. 

32399. Where do you get your grain from?— Most of our rice comes from the 
Chhattibga^h Division We buy a lar^e peicentage of it m Raipur Wheat comes 
from almost anywhere round Nagpur, we do not have to go far friim Nagpur for wheat* 
As far as oossible we send our own purchaser to the ganj } be picks out the grain he 
wishes to buy and arranges with the local commission agent to pay font, take charge 
of it and ship it to Nagpur The commission agent then sends us a hundt covering 
the amount, 

32400. Do any cultivators bring their giain direct to you?— Not as yet, 

32401. Would you encourage that? — We would be only too glad if they did it» 
but 1 do not think it is very likely unless we open a purchasing shop in the patt of the, 
City to which they ordinarily come. 

32402. Have you any organisation for promoting thrift amongst your 
members?— Not as yet. 

32403. Mf, Cahert , H&ve you come across instances where the rate quoted 
has been a false one, such as where Rs. 3 a nnaund is quoted, but that maund is 42 seers 
instead of 40 ?— The Nagpur unit is the kkandi^ which is approximately 5 maunds* 
At Bhandara, however, they also use the khandi^ but it is of a d'fferent size Is thit 
what you mean ? 

32404. Do you have cases where the seller does not know what the actual 
khandt is, he thinking it to be one thing and it actually being another ?— That is 
likely to happen if he does not knov the measurement of the unit usea at a particular 
place. You cannot make a comparative list of prices by showing so much a khandi 
in Raipur and other places, you must first transpose the various into some 

standard measure. 

32405. Some men may quote Rs, 3 a kh'intli and some Rs. 3-1*0, are there 
cases where a mm will sell at Rs. 3-1-0 and then find the khandt quoted for is 
different from the other ? — In comparing prices in different parts of the Province it 
is necessary to know the local khandt used, but here in Nagpur only one khandi is 
used. It may vary according to the w<iy it is measured, but there is only one standard 
for Nagpur. 

324 o 5 , Is that strictly adhered to Nominally There may be cheating at the 
time of measurement j that is all. 

32407. We find a maund vanes according *0 whether a man 13 buying or selling > 
it may be 35 seers in the one case and 42 in the other Do you come across cases 
like that ? — If you are referring to false measures, you will find plenty of thosC in 
Nagpur; but in any ^anj controlled by the Municipality the measure u sed must have 
the municipal stamp 00 it, so that the actual measare used is not false, though no 
process of measuring can oe guaranteed to be accurate if a clever man is using it. Of 
course, the process if measurement is not a difficult thing ; the actual measuremenr 
IS nothing if you have a clever man doing the business. » 

32408* Have you carried your investigations into the actual weights used in any 
market ? — These are given here on page 442. 

32409. About the actual measure of weight, not your standard weight P— We do 
not use the standard weight at all ; the unit is always one of quantity and not of weight; 

1 have not looked into the question of weight at all. - ~ * - 

32410. On page 445 with regard tc the means thereby the retaife^ increases hV 
income, do those relate to a shop in a town dealing with mill hands 1 was thinking 
of the ordinary shop in Nagpur and of course a very large percentage of the population 
in Nagpur is connected with mills, 

324.1. You have not really earned your investigation into shops dealing with 
eif^,qarj cottage workers? — No ; It h on Nagppr' experience. 

Do you know anything at all aboidi the condition of cottage workers 
laming their produce ? — No ; I have not gone into that. 

''III.. 
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^2413* Sir Henry Lft-vr cnee • Is there any machinery for examining the weights 
and measures which are in use in the Municipality As regards weights I am 
not able to give any information , but the measures used in gram bazars have a 
municipal stamp They are made according to certain instructions and a municipal 
stamp IS put on them and these ofRciai measures must be used in the ganyes and m 
the markets contro'^ed by the Municipality. 

32414 Is there any means I f tampering with them P — You cannot easily do it, 
because they are curved up a little bit at the bottom and it is very difificult to tamper 
with them. The measure gets smaller towards the top than at the bottom It is 
said that they can put up false bottoms ^ut I think it is somewhat difficult to do so 
I do not think the municipal measures are tampered with , but there is no law that a 
merchant in his own shop should use municipal measures 

32415. Do you advocate such a law? — I think it would be a very good thing, 
all measures used in measuring grams should be municipal measures. 

33416 Have you any annual inspection of weights and measures Enforced by 
law ? — There may be a law , but I know it is certainly not enforced. 

32417 Sir S. M. There IS a Market Overseer?— Yes. But I know 

that the ordinary shop does not use the municipal measure, or, if it does, it will have a 
spare measure to u«!e when the shopkeeper thinks that the customer does not 
know the difference. 

32418. Sir Ganga Ram Y ou sa\ that the grain is brought as far as 100 miles; 
are there no ganje^ within these 100 miles?— There are parts of the Province where 
there are no ganjes lot IQO miles. 

32419. Are there really vio ganjes ^ — I have nO definite information. 

32420, What do you think carting 100 miles would cost them I have no idea. 

32421. Roughly, how much a maund would the carter charge?— I am afraid 1 
could not furnish you with a figure of that s.rt. 

32422 How would you auction ? Per maund, per heap or per bale ?— If the maund 
is taken as the standard measure then the auctioning would be done at so many 
rupees, annas and pies per maund. 

32435 You do not auction the heap?— No 

32424. The Chairman. I think you were definitely of opinion that the measure- 
ment should be one of weight ?^ — Yes; but the auction should be done, no matter 
what the standard is. I am definitely of opinion that measures of weight rather than 
of quantity ^ould be used, but there is no way to auction a heap for so much when 
you do not fcnuw what is in the heap. 

( The witness withdrew. ) 
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Rao Sahib G. N. SAHASRABUDHE, Pleader, Ellichpuf, 
Amraoti District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

InifOduciion.~' I am a pleader pract'smg- in the Courts at Ellichpur for the past 4 a 
years. During the course of my profession I came across many KunU clients 
who generally form .1 major portion of the litigant population. I am watching 
their condition and the conditiun of their lands in Berar. I was a Vice-Chairman of 
Ellichpur Civil f tation Municipal Committee for 18 years and I was Honorary 
Secretary of the same for 8 years. As Vice-Chairman j I h^d connection with 
primary and secondary e.^ucation and I was a Manager of the High School at 
Ellichpur which was o ened there by the Municipal Committee on ist of july 19x4. 

I was President of the Board of Directors of the Berar Match Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd, started in iguS 

I appeared as a witness before (1) the Indian Industrial Commission, (2) the 
Fiscal Commission, and (3) the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, and I had 
submitted replies to the questionnure issued by the Indian Economic Enquiry 
Committee but was not examined for want of time 

I am myself an owner of some lands at Kandlx and I have planted about 350 
grafted mango trees long ago. 

While studying agriculture I have formed an opinion that Government ofBcersr 
(i) Lord Curzon, (2) Pfofessoi Voelcker, (3) Lord Willmgdon, (4) Sir James MacKenna, 
(5) Dr. Clouston, (6) Sir Frank Sly, and others have performed good services to 
the country but there is still lett ample scope for improvement in agriculture. 
It is hoped now that the further progress 10 agriculture will result in practical 
benefits to cultivators, so that they will be free from indebtedness and will receive 
increased production. When this will be accomplished there will be a really happy 
and contented rural population 

My proposed scheme will indeed create cheerfulness and activity all round 
amongst village people* 

In shori,it is desirable that India should not lag behind all civilised nations of 
the world in all branches of Administration under British rule. 

Question i. — K esearch. — The question of bettering the Co-ordination betlv^n the 
sevex^ Governments in India and the Government of India is a comprehensive one 
and might concern all departments in India. But it seems that I should confine my 
remarks regarding research to provincial research work alone 

The Government of India has already appointed an Agricultural Adviser to the 
Govo^timent of Inota ho controls and supervises the work of provincial research or 
experimental ufiicers. 

But the general foelmg amongst the provincial officeis seems to be that they 
are independent officers and that then provincial work should not be interfered with by 
any superior officer. Every provincial department wishes that they should be independent 
and that they will do what thty think fit suitable to the specn.! conditions of the 
Trovince, Similarly in the case of the Veterinary Department, the necessary serum 
IS prepared at the Muktesar Institute probably from the hill cattle and is forwarded 
to the Veterinary Officer at Nagpur or Amraoti. 

When ttie provincial reports are received at the Pusa or the Muktesar Insti- 
tute, all reports should be examined at Pusa and the results compared with the Pusa 
Kesearch Institute, Afterwards a meeting should be convened at Pusa to which all 
provincial office^, agnculiuial and veterinary, should be called to attend the meeting. 
A free aud^ full discussion should take place on all reports and conclusions 
arrived at, with Bie consent of all officers. A CQr>sohdated report should be submitted 
to the Government of India and orders should be lasued accordingly. This proce- 
dure will improve matters and relations and. the Government of India should help 
to carry out these suggestions. 

In this case there will be no necessity of forming any Board for this purpose. 

There are alr^dy Superintendents appointed in the Veterinary Department and 
there is no necessity of tetaining an advisory veterinary officer. 

independence of Provincial Gov^si^nments afid officers should be retained, subject 
t,ft the conUol and direction of the Government of India in urgent cases only, 

jjL s. o. Hi 
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Question 2 — Agricultural Education.— ( i) The agncuHurists in Berar were 
simple in habits and living, and foodstuffs of da’ly use and other art’cles were 
cheaper and theieforethey used to maintain themselves easily m o^d days But dazzled 
by tne Western civilisation they be ame extravagant, the cost ot living w'ls increased 
owing to the Great War and they are now replaced to a miserable conaition. Produc- 
tive power of the land was not increased ilong with the increased expenditure and 
consequently they have fallen into heavy indebtedness. 

These conditions were observed by Professor Voelcker, T^e necessity of impirtmg 
scientific education wab emphasised Lord Willtagdo’^, the Ute Governor of Bombay, 
in his opening address delivered in the A^ncoitu al Cor4ference heid at Poor a in 1917 
also spoke in the same strain which snows the n'=’tu'’eof education to be impa-ted in 
the schools So that the qu-°stion of ofncuitural education uas before the Government 
of India for the last twenty 3"enrs but 1 othi ng substantial wa^ a^ne in the matte i-. From 
the table on page 455 it wul bs sea- that out of tre whole agricultural population 
only 380 were receiving a^^ncultu.^l education in six schcols ih the ..hole £ British 
India. 

(11) It lb hoped now that something V, ill be done and the Government of India 
will be pleased to establish as many schiuls as po’^sible and encourage the eatablishmert 
of compulsory primary schools by allotting substaniial contributions and subscriptions 
to the Uistrrt 80 rds and Municipal Committees .<i thus encourage ediic turn without 
any further de’ay, There are ample funds in Berar, land revenue rself amounts to 
Rs. 91,0^,000, out of which only Rs 6 .a^ihsare sp'^nt oy the Agricultural Deoartment, 
Giving contr button as usual to the Central Government tne balance may be utilised 
bv Government for the good of the Pn.vince of Berar alone, 

(ill) For the establishment of agilcultural ve'-nacular midd*e schools it is 
necessary ~ ^ 

{»i) That the curriculum of the primary schools of general eJucation must be 
embodied so as to include some teaching which will crei^e agricultural and industrial 
bias in the mmds of bo\s, and 

[d) that gardening should be taugh*. A small plot should be g'/en by Boards for 
use of boys made to woik actually m tne garden just like cooaes. 

One Mr. S hanker Lax man Vaidya of Poona, who is a Professor in the Poona 
Training College, has written a book on gardening which would make a good text-book 
and should be introduced in the curricula r by the department. 

(c) The cu nculum of the Loni schoo is an ex'^c'ilcnt one which will trair the sons 
of a landk'rd inti a good practical man able to manage his own lands. But competent 
teachers will be required to teach the *ubje:t. No such teachers wilt be available for 
therpresent. The gncultural College may provide seme teachers, if necessaiy, but 
even after coming out of the college the students must sve some practical course for 
cne year when the instruction must be given in vermcular because they shad have to 
teach boys of the agricultural school in vernartilar The boys do not know English. 
Entrance quali 6 cation is only the passing of *he 4th vernacular standard These 
schools should be under the control ot the Minister for Agriculture. A special Agncul* 
tuia! Inspector should be appointed to inspect the schools ! he schools should not 
be placed under the control of the Jirector of Public Instruction. 

(ivj As there is a Training Co liege at Ako’a and another at Amraoti in Berar where 
teachers for the primary schools are prepared, so there must be established at least one 
agricultural training school in Bera'" which should ira.n teacheis, who should be com- 
petent to teach the students of the vernacular middle agricultural schools. 

A model agricultural school was exl ibited m the Poona Agncullural Show which 
deserves cunsi deration, 

(v) In Berar there are at present no schools of agticulture worth mentioning. There 
are primary schools opened in villages by Boards which are attended by Kunhi boys 
but the general tendency is to avoid going to school. 

(vi) As Vice-Chairman of the Ellichpur Civil Station Municipal Committee, I was 
a manager of the primary school and the Anglo- vernacular high school at Paratwada. 
Lastyeaaf I paid casual visits to some of the Government and Board schools in Ellich- 
pnr and Daryapur taluks* My object was to see whether any attempt is made in the 
school to cr^tean industrial or agricultural bias in the minds of young boys. But^ it 
is regrettable to note that no anch attempt Is made* I bad a good deal of discusssion 

|L S* G* N. Sahasiubixdhi* ^ . 
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^Itli rrasters btit they sai<5 no value is attached to this sort of education by their 
superior authorities and hence no attention is paid by them. From my experience I 
think that educational authorities do rot pay n»uch attention to industrial or agricultural 
education. 

The rural people may be made to take interest in education (i) by being shown suc- 
cessful demonstration by which they will be profited or their proauction per acre will be 
increased, (2) by being given the advantages of education, (3) by their knowledge being 
kept intact unnl they att in 18 years and thus becon e educated electoiates, (4) interesting 
books in a library or reading room being read out to them, (5) by constant touch with 
agr,cultiual officers one of whom at least should go in the village and mix with thtm 
freely, and (C) by being brought in coniact with educated reople of tleir own caste 
who should be models before them In short they mu«t be in touch with educated 
people who should always live in the villages. I visited many villages and I found 
them always in despondency and disappointment with no merrymaking or any 
ccmmoii sports or amusements 

I have tbeiefore sugc ested a change in the organisation of the dep.»rlment as 
shown in the diagram in Appendix XI* attached herewith in which I have attempted to 
show at a glance all that IS needed by an agriculturist Eirerythirg is at his djOr, 
The agricultural agent has his residence with all his manures and implements^ all these 
primary schools, agricultural schools, dispensary, veterinary dispensary, police station, 
demor St ration farm, etc. 

If my proposal is carried out, agricultural officers will be always going there* 
Also the Deputy Commibsioner, Commissioner, Tahsildar, School Inspectors, Dicec'or 
of Public Instruction, etc Even the Ministei for Agriculture and Eoucation and 
His Excellency the Governor might one day pay a flying visit to tie village. I have 
selected P.ithrot, a village of d,ooo souls with good lands approachab’e even by motor 
eveh in a rainy season Another place is Deurwad 1, some distance from Chandur 
Ba/ar. I have purposely selected this vdlage which has got a li^ood sicred river — 
rurna— a complete village scene and life Roads are vili'ge roads ?rd will require 
repairs Officers may go casually by riding on their horses and ponies There would 
be no motors which though good and speedy are making people lazy Walking has 
become tiresome to them which is not a good sign. Tbr.re are 20 buildin.s to be 
erected but they should be built model houses and no costly buddings are 
required. Lands of farmers themselves are taken up Government for demonstra- 
tion purposes on certain conditions and they should be convinced of the successful 
wotKing of methods of profitable production when they are sure to adopt them. This 
IS the way to improve ignculture and imketne people to take an interest in education 
and to be happy and contented, I will add mote buildings lor the office of the 
village Co'Operntive credit societies would advance money at a small rate of 
interest. Unless something attractive is done, no improvement will taks place. 

At first an experiment may be made in two villages of each taluk Kapustalni 
and Pandhri near Anjangpon may be selected in Daryapur taluk There are 22 
taluks in Berar but one or two villages only may be taken first in the whole of Berar, 

The Compulsory Education Act is passed by the Central Provinces Council and 
IS in force in Berar. Some schools of this kind have been opened in Berar but the 
attendance of boys is not yet satisfactory. I examined the compulsory eiucational 
schools opened at Karajgaon and Shua'^gaon in Ellichpur taluk and at Itki in 
Daryapur taluk in December 1925. They have been financed by the District Board 
and some of them are in good condition. On enquiry I found that the objection of 
the people to send their boys to schools is that they lose their wages and thus they 
ate put to pecuniary k>as. I thought over this question and I piopose the following 
ameodaaentsi - 

That the admission t-ge should be raised from 6 to ii to 10 to 13, both 
inclusive 

1(2) That the school should be held only in the morning from 7 to 10 a, m* 

I hat four Sundays in the month and on all Hindu holidays the school should 
be closed. 

(4) That the school should be closed from i$%h November to . 15th March 

lor hangam season when the boys get good wages, 

(5) Ho vacation fmr idldwed but boys should attend school from 3 

to 6 p^m, 

primary schools only the 3 and writing of their own signature 



fif) a 0. Nt i^ i mw iji iBg i . 


*Not printed. 
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By this system bovs wiU attend the schon! and wii! as ivell ^et their All 

the people will be satisfied. 

That libraries snd reading rooms should be established in villages. Government 
help is necessary 


The foliowing table will show the number of agricultural vernacular middle 
fchools in the different Provinces of India* : — 



Name of the Prov.nces, 

1 

1 Institutions. 

1 

1 Scholars. 

1 

Madras 


2 

44 

a. 

Bombay 

... 

5 

m 

3* 

Bengal 

... 

2 

56 

4 . 

United Provinces ... 


t 

33 

S* 

Bihar and Orissa ... 


I 

n 

e. 

Central Provinces 

... 


34 


Total 

... 


380 


Question '’.—-Demonstration and PROPAGANDA.—Expenmental and demostra- 
tion farms in Berar. 


Th«»re is one experimental fa*-!!! at Akola and two demonstration farms, one 
at Yeotmil and the other at Basim. One seed farm is at Boregaon. There is one 
catile*breed'ng farm at Boregaon It is doubtful i^hether these farms can be 
carried on on a commercial basis. As for experimental farms, it muse be admitb-d that 
they are just Us e iab.'ra tones, and they cannot be carried on profitably. But demon- 
stration firms i 1 which demonstrations are made of these methods only which have 
proved successful in the experimental farms miy be earned on on commercial basis. 
Otherwise ^he I , dian cultivators will not follow them and the money will be uselessly 
spent. Thii question was discussed in the Conference of the Board of Agriculture 
held at Bangalore in r9?4.« 

The Maharaia of Mysore and Dr. Clouston are also of the opinion that the 
^'financial aspect of these farms is a secondary consideration. They at alike field 
laboratories*” If this is the case we cannot expect ignorant to follow the 

methods demonstrated on the demonstration farm. 

So the question of bearing the burden of these farms is worth consideration. I 
wish the dtpartmeni will submit to the Commission any statistics that may be in its 
ofiice which will show the effectiveness of these farms to the farmers and showirg the 
number of people •v ha have actually Ukea advantage of the methods and benefited 
themselves accoroingly. If such statistics* are not forthcoming, then it is difficult to 
say how far the mv rey spent on these demonstiationfa*‘ms has been spent forth® 
benefit of the Indian cultivators, U these farms aie useful in some other way* of course 
they maybe continued. In the BomHiy Presidency, the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
of tte N^tsik Division reports that m one demonstration farm in his charge the expen- 
diture meurred was ^s. 51,000 and the income derived was Rs, 58,000. Such figures 
should be shown in the reports pf the demonstration farms in Berar, 

! do not know of any measures that will make the farms successful* In my opinion, 
they not profitable and the department ought to be in a position to show the 
-^eiectlveness of these taims. on the minds of the rural people If statistics of sffective- 
nesa are rnamtained, they will throw some light on the subject. 

*Fleafie see Quinquennial Report on Edueatlop ht to iqsi, page 163. 

f One school h^ be^n closed recently* 

jR., $. G, N. Sahasrabudhe, 
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Valuable lesolatioDS are passed ill conferences of the Board of Agriculture, etc., 
but they being in English are of no avail to rural people* These resolutions are not 
brought into action and the people do not know anything of them and they are of no use to 
rurai popul-ition. They are useful to departmental officers and other English- knowing 
people. The quest'on anises of i^hat practical use are these conferences to Indian 
farmers. Conferences aie held at a great cost of hundreds of thousands of ru, ees per 
year, Mostofthe resrlutions pas^ted are a dead letter. Huge reports are printed 
and published in the country ard this too at a great cost. It is not known why 
Government rf Inom d a net take any action on the resolutions passed in these con- 
feienoes* I request the honourable members of the Commission to think over this matter. 
Merely pas*)ing resolutions will not give supply of manures to poor agriculturists at 
a cheap rate in their villages nor will they be improved by the apathy of Governmen 
in this respect. 


The same is the case with the departmei tal resolutions. All of them are no 
translated into ve’^naci-iar and not freely distributed amongst the villagers gratis. 
Departmental officers should understand that they are teachers of methods of cultiva- 
tion and other methods of rural people who do not know English at all and whose 
language is Marathi, Urdu, Telugu, Kanarese, etc., so that unless books and pamphlets 
are translated freely and distributed gratis how do they expect them to learn new 
knowledge tor them. I do not mean to sa> no distribution and translation is made at 
all but wtat is cone is insufficient looking to the number and extent of the rural 
people in Berar and in other villages of India Propaganda work is generally the most 
important work to be dore by the Agricultural Assistant £.nd other officers. 


Sir James MacKenna's Review of the decade is very useful. At least in the 
last pages of the Review he has passed the following remarks 

“ Let the motto Of the department be Sympathy and Co-operation ” 

Its one great aim being to work with the people and for the people and for the 
people’s good, ” 

The above sentences contain the leal policy of the department. 

English and American methods of propaganda work are praiseworthy. I received 
52 agricultural pamphlets from the United States Department of Agriculture gratis. 
But that department spent about one rupee postal charges. The pamphlets are 
vamable and interestmg. This shews that American Department of Agriculture is 
generous enough to do propaganda work even in foreign countries. ^ 

This English and American ideal should be followed in India. 

I appreciate the propaganda work done by the Central Provinces and Berar 
Agricultural Departm^t. Mr. Allan, ♦’he officiating Director of Agriculture, is entitled 
to many thanks from Berar farmers for arranging a special train on concession rates for 
conveying Berar agriculturists to Poona Exhibition which was the greatest exhibition 

ever held in In la, 


My thanks are due to the aepjrtment for kindly distribating at Badnera railway 
station my 700 industrial pamphlets gratis to ail Berar agriculturists that went in the 
special to «ee the Poona Exhibition. 

of *1 “"important question, for the condition 

the question is solved 

Tee qoesiioti is whether the Indian farmers are satisfied with the present aynenknral 
,At the outset I rely on the following quotation from The ceofrt on 
latoduotioa oi improvements in Indian agriculture 1 he quotation is 1 think most 
importaaUnd sbtmld be borne in mind wbde working the depaSnt It runs tl? - 

with the Department of Agriculture, to IndL it 

circular issued by the head oi fbe departaieot mast be so framed as tn 

followed in the West ar 2 of us 

•WW th*E«« Sttwifiauft wtenSencies and mentalities of tbs far^s 

R. a 0. wi0im0giis^’^ 
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The above view was the guidin|f spir?l of the report published in 1892 and this view 
was before the first Viceroy who established agriculturU departments in India in 1905. 

I do not know what organisation circulars were issued by GovernmeTit for the guidance 
of the departmental officers in wsrking out the dep^irtment. Tie firs^ circular that 
I came to know was issued by the department in the Central Provinces in 1922 I hane 
read the circular very c^irefully and it embod'es some spirit and the object contained 
in the above quotation, A rev evv of agricultural operations cui mg the decide from 
1905 to 1916 has also been published. It co itains rhe re J progress made dui mg that 
decade. By r^d ng it one is incipresasd th-^t the achievement the Agricultural 
Department seems to be (i) distribution of good seed of vinous crops through 
agricultarai associations, (2) distribution of improved implements, ?nd ^3) teaching of 
various new crops for production. 

The above achievements are jn soma ways satisfactory. But they are insufficient 
considering the period and amount of money spent on it Experimental and 
demonstration farms have dore some good, but ps regards sc» entitle production of 
increased crops nothing important seems to have been achieved. Speaking tor 
Berar, I can say that poor Kunbh are cultivating their ancestral lanns by theT 
traditional methods and implements and produce just sufficient for the mainten-ince of 
their family. But now the times a^e changed. Foot’stuns and clothes, etc , have 
become very near, new attractive articles are poured into the country to which they 
fall Vict'm Hence they want r.iOre nionev, rnd leading cf improved methods of 
profitable production should be the sole aim of the department 

I have given the methods of extension work done in America. The teaching 
of boys and children can be done by assembling them in one bunding called a 
school. Tne agricultural officers are in fact teachers of the methods of production 
ia fields. Farmers are not expected to assemble m one I ui’ding, but officers must 
visit their houses and their fields and give them new knowledge and teach new 
methods. The officer must remain in the village and see the fields and watch 
all operations and show them the methods by his own hands. 

People are not educated, and hence teaching by correspondence is not much 
resorted to in India, 

The agricultural officers must feel that they are teachers, and that they are to 
prepare the pfopletowork as good farmers, but at present that isr.ot the case. 
The officers expect agriculturists to come to their oflici's and learn lessons from 
them. Their attitude towards the general public is not satisfactory, In Berar, 
this year there was too much lain in Septen.ber and insects had attacked leaves 
of cotton plants. I douot how many agn c ultural oCcers left tl.e‘r offices during 
Ihis period and ran to villages to give relief to j eople Drauage or fields and 
"Other remedies to remove watet could have be^n suggested. Secondly? there was 
a long break in Oistcber. For this inter cultivation or other methods could also 
have been suggested> but as there are no statistics showing the officer’s visits 
to villages during this period, one is at a loss to Ucow whether the people in 
villages get any help from the officers To do re'll work people must be reached. 
It is by their contact and association that the rural peopl.i will be improvec Some 
educated peojde must also go and live in villages. Then, and then only, they will 
know the needs of the people. Reorgan’sation of the village is necessary. People 
must he made merry, happy and contented. 

The railway companies should reduce the inland laces of 
conve>ing rural produce from one place to another Thty should give faciliteis 
by opening branch railways and by opening up communications to villages for 
passengers and goods traffic. Now that tne nilways are managed and brought 
under State control» there will be no difficulty in meeting the wishes of the 
people. Transport facilities should be offered as far as possible. 

Roads, -li my scheme is approved village roads will have to be put in order* 
At present the condition of roaas under District Council control 13 not satisfac’ory* 
No attention is paid to the conveniences and comforts of the lural population 

District Councils must spei.d money supplemented by Government contnbution* 
Recently the Road Improvement Project Committee has been appointed by Hiis 
Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces and greater attention is now paid 
to the extension of road facilities throughout Berar This is a batisfactor> feature. 
In this way, if all roads Joining villages are thoioughly repaired, the tioubles and 
hardships of farmers will be lessened to a great extent. 

R. S. Q. N. SahPRABUDUL 
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and Telegraph Depart me nis,-^The$e departments are the best nuanaged 
departments in the wr.ole of India. They in fact look to the public convenience and 
comforts — an ideal which is in force all through in England and America. The other 
departments should have the same ideal in view. I think this subject requires 
serious consideration as all the agriculturists are concerned therein. It will be better 
if this ideal is followed by the Department of Agriculture. 

The assemblage of va 10 US facilities as shown in my suggested scheme (♦Appen- 
dix XI) with good and passable motor roads will draw many people from their homes 
to see this novelty through curiosity, and it the demoostratii n methods shown there 
prcve successful, the news wi 1 be taken to other villages and usefulness of the 
institutions will be known to all Seme intelligent spectators might get the idea and 
try the methods in their own fields. In this way the utility of the novel scheme shown 
in the d. awing might be familiar to all directly and by ir direct methods 

Meteorological Department,— 'The science of meteorology is not much known 
in the country, though a Government meteorological observatory is maintained at 
Colaba, Bombay. 

Observations are taken daily and are published in the Ttmes of lnd%a^ Bombay. 

I was elected a fellow cf the Royal Meteorological Society, London, in 
During 101 • I read many publications «nd books on the subject, from which I think a 
great deal of attention is paid to this science in England. Weekly lectures are deliv^ed 
and reports are published. From the descriptive notice of the prospectus of the 
Society it ^ems that a large library of the Society is maintained in London which 
contains about hundreds of thousands of books on this science. 

Atmospheric conditions aie observed from which the officer m charge of the 
observatory at Bombay can foretell rams, storms, cyrlones, dust storms, etc. Use 
can be of the science by the Agricultural Department. The Agricultural 
Depanment might get intimation from the Bombay observatory as to when it is 
likely that there will be ramfaU, dust storms or cyclones and when such intimation 
is received tie Agricultural Department may give notice of this intimation to the 
agriculturists of the Province. So that they will be on guard and try to carry out 
agricultural operations beforehand and thus save the crops from being damaged by 
rains or storms. 

1 do not know whether the Agricultural Department in this Province and other 
Provinces of India are in tnuch with the observations made at Colaba, Bombay, I 
think statistK^s of every day rainfall should be maintained in the offices of the Director 
and Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

I think pupu'ar lectures on the relation of agriculture to the science of meteo- 
rology will be welcomed by the rural population. This may form part of propaganda 
work. 

Question c— Finance. — Agriculture is an industry and every industry requires 
financing'. So financing is a very important question. When we start an industry We 
first mnke arrangements for supply ot c'ipital which is required for these purposes 
For purchase of land and for building, ( 2 ) for the purchase of the necessary machinery 
and (ii woifeing capital for canymg on the business. Let us see how far the 
agriculturist cares to see that these requirements a»e fulfilled He has got lands from 
hts ancestota and has also got some machinery, implements, toots, etc., and otie pair 
of Iwilkicks. So that the first two requirements are fulfilled. He requires no money. 
Bit he capM U x canymg on his coUivation business and for the support of 
his tody and to feed the pair of bullocks which he gets from his father. He sees that 
be has got some;i*<*ff, i khandi or so and a lew pnlias of hdbi. He does not care to 
see whence money couM come for cultivation expenses for the purchase of the seed, 
etc The need fo money comes ahead and be begins to search for it. He thinks %at 
he is a cultivator and there is no other profession to follow excepting Sfs ancestral 
trade. So he submits to his lot and goes on. 

The following are the agencies who supply him with funds s — 

(i) The Mtihajan or the village moneylender. 

Government tacesred advances sectioned every year. 

Banks (modern). 

Cen Banks or credit soeiettes of the village. 

^ piinted. 

% II, Samsiyy^m 
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The Mahajan or moneylender is generally a man who maintains himself by this pro* 
fession. Marwaiis aregenerallyvery shrewd people and they have got the knack for earning 
profits Many Marwans have come down and settled in Berar and have now become 
landlords of hundreds oi acres of land. Poor people are driven to borrow money for 
cultivation expenses at a high rate of interest and pay also hO’lciJee and dhorne and 
other charges. When the crop is ripe for cutting, the moneylender sends arrianto watch 
the crops on wh‘Ch he has got the first charge. When the harvested cotton is ready 
for sale, the moneyle.ider takes the cart laden with cotton to the nearest ti arket and 
sells It and out of the sale proceeds the debts due are first cleared with Interest and other 
charges. The accounts are made up by the Marwari and the poor man simply 
nods his assent and goes With some balance in his hand When he comes home he 
thinks of purchasing someyr.®art cr clothes for his children and Ins wife and the whole 
balance is spoilt In the meartune the village Makar cones and asks the man for 
the payment of Government assessment of land. The poor man asks him to wait but 
the Makar replies that if the m.oney is not paid by the 15th of February double the amount 
of assessment shall have to be paid. Makar goes away and returns the message 

to the pateL Ihe poor man again becomes anxious and tearing the penalty again 
goes to the Marwan ann begs of him to pay the assessment amount* The Marwari with 
reluctance pays off the amount to the poor man but warns him that he shall have to 
pay 3 per cent per mensem interest with compound interest if not paid in time. 
He submits la order to pay the assessment and somehow satisfies the Government 
servant. In the meanwhile litigation, marriage festivities and an usemencs such as an 
Indian circus ai Paratwada wnen hib children are after him demands his attention. 
In this way the days pass on when again the time of summer cultivation operations 
conae on and money is again needed for the purpose. 

The agriculturists are thus involved in debt and the Government is trying its 
best to remedy the evil. 

The Co-operative Central Banks and co-operative credit societies have been 
established for their help and they are helping the poor people to some extent. 
1 am a Director of the Central Co-operative Bank, EUichpur, and I know by expeuence 
that a considerable amount is advanced every year at the small rate of interest of 
one per cent per annum but even this rate is too h’gh. But I noticed one defect in 
the administration of the Bank, No strict supervision is exercised by the village 
societies as to wheth-r the money advanced as a loan is really utilised for the 
improvement or u%e of the lands for which it 19 advanced, or, for instance, whether 
it is spent for building a house or for purchasing a grinding mill. 

Tacca^i loans ure advanced by Government every year through Tahsildars. 
But the procedure followed by Government is a tedious one and it takes a long time 
for the money to come into the hands of the applicant. The procedure ;h mid be 
rd^oUshed attd a special officer of the status ot a University graduate (manv are 
available) should he appointed on a decent salary for distributing the amount to 
respective applicants by going to villages or to a central village which is in the dentre 
of a group of villages. Th^s will be a convenient arrangement and people will be 
folly Satisfied He should also be asked to pay surprise visits to various villages and 
ascertain whether <he money is really applied to the land* If the work is found 
iosufficient to enga^'c his whole time, some other office work may be given to him, 

Short-term mortgages are nut good for these ignorant agriculturists, appointed 
time goes at once and the land passes in the ol Mahajans very soon. Long- 

term mortgages are better, but the debtor must be careful and see that the payments 
are regularly made to the moneyleader. 

In short, it is very difficult to save the farmers The habits of thrift and economy 
must be developed and to attain them education u very necessary. It is said that 
land mortgage banks should be opened hut, in any case> the management should rest 
with an agriculturist whp should be a shrewd, careful and educated man, But after 
all Government must help and advance money freely at a small rate of interest and 
help the Co-operative Central Banks by advancing them as much money as will 
be required, But in the end the cultivators most themselves be careful aad must 
develop habits of thrift and economy. 

Question 6.— -Agricultural Indebtedness*— The causes of agricuttural 
in- Berar are as follows j— 
or want of education. 

Leie prodno^on of crops per acr^ 

(r) Want of thrift and economy and practical common sense* 

R. S. G. N. 
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Litigation, marriages^ etc. 

(e) Prompt payment o£ land assessment on a certain dat& 

Heavy assessment on revision. 

{^) High rate of interest and compound interest. 

The question of agricultural indebtedness is very difficult of solution For manjr 
years indeotedne^s has been incieasing but the agricultural community itself is 
not minding it. Moneyleiiders, *hough they are of some use to them, are unkind and 
uns\ mp«.tfae£ic and fire ver} much inclined to exact money from cultivators having 
an eye upon their Ian ed property A M rwan who came with a lota (brass pot) and 
bedding in his hand to ?erar fro u hn country has now become, within the space of 
40 yeirs, 1 big landlord (own*ng 500 or 5 oo ttffans of land equal to 2,400 acres) paying 
a iaod revenue of Ks 5,0^0 per >eir. In thi3 way almost all lands have passed from 
poor cultivators, to moneylendeis, some of these might represent the case of a iShylock 
of London, This is a great evil and attempts are being made by Government to save 
the taimers from the clutches "‘f sOTocars and no success is obtained as yet Though 
the.je legitimate landowners ire themselves ignorant we snould try to save them. 

Co-operative Central Banks and village credit societies have been started and are 
rendering valuable \ elp to the cu livators. Money is advanced by tnem at a certain 
rate of interest b t the r.ite of interest must be still further lowered in order to attract 
the cultivators to these bcnks. Theieare about 18 Central Banks in Berar and I have 
had the experience of being the Director of the Central Bank, Ellichpur. A good 
sum is advanced to the Ktmhii every year, but repayments are not made regularly 
owing to diminished production of crops every year. 

Tl.e present year is again short of crops just like last year wh’ch was also a year 
of short crops. Coi^equenMy hichs of rupees femain unpaid to Central Banks. Again 
there JS a complaint of shortage of crops owing to Wunt of ram in October. 

One defect I have observed in the Horkmg of these societies is that no supervision 
is exercised either by the village societ’es or Central Banks or the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as to whether the money IS -ppropuated for improvement of the land# The 
Governtrent should pay attention to this. 

Education is the only remedy However Government may pass necessary laws 
lowering the rate of inteiest and prohibiting compound interest and passing a Money- 
lenders* Act as in the Punjab, There la no use restricting alienation of lands Theconai- 
tioa will be worse as is the case in the Central Provinces. 

There is the Insolveicy Act In force. The Kunhis who are indebted to an extent 
greater than the v,due of their property always, put in applications in the insolvency 
-'Courts to declare then selves insolvents. No separate village insolvency law seems 

^he present law relating to mortgage alieady gives ample facilities to the defend- 
ant mortgagor *0 pay off the money and redeem the mortgage Notices are issued to 
show c'luse why the hnds should not be foreclosed. More time is again given to 
accommodate the debtors an i the cou-fcs are always lenient towards the mortgigors 
with a view to ■'ave their property. But they do not imagine the results of their own 
acts and when the property goe^awiy they repent. 

The departmental officers miut teach scientffic methods of increased production, 
The rainfall must be regulated by inveatigatmg the causes of the shortage of rainfall. 
In short education is the only remedy. 

The establishment of land mortg ige banks for advancing long-term loans is a 
remed) suggested by some people. But even in this case if a cultivator is not 
educttetl he will squander money when crops are good, and when he has in any year a 
^mall yield he wiU be unable to pay the instalment. The banks should manage the lands 
and recover the loan inmstalments within a penod of twenty years. But is this practicable? 

4 Job$TIOK 8 » - IaRIGATIO^^. — (fl) (iii) Well irrigation in Berar. 

(1) Bexar is a small compact Province, with a population of about 
’ people* It is mainly an agricultural country. The people are imelHgetit liiot 

edwsated except in the case of the higher classes. The soil i^ fertile, and With a 
gMd and timely mcnsoon it gives a bumper harvest. The p^santfy is hard-working 
'fut is involved in terrible indebietlncss. 

(a) The needs of the Province are— (i) jG<^ seed, (e) good tillage, (3) a cheap 
sup^y of manures which should be within eatsy of a poor cultivator of fcut 
or acres of land , (4) money help at a cheap ta^of interests ($) good and timely 
^ marketing.^ 
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(3) The crops grown are : — 

1, Colton, (2) 3uau (3) (4) (S) hemp, (6) linseed, (7) wheati 

(8) gram Even the Me’ghat, a hilly tract of Satpura hills lying towards mrth of 
Ellichpur, produces (i) Cotton, (2) gram, (3) wheat (4) potatoes. The land is 
reddish and good. 

(4) There were many gardens and orchards in old days in Berar* But the number 

is now reduced owing to high rate of cotton and the evils of S^rb%ra% in old days. But 
even at present here are 5,000 to 7,000 acres of land under garden crops watered by 
the well irrigation. The and are generally the people who cultivate 

garden crops Plantains, vegetables betel leaves 1 potatoes, onions, chillies 
and other crops are grown in these garden fields called vadis These people are generally 
well off and not indebted But it must be noted that their women and children work m 
the fields. Women are generally hardworking— they themselves go to all weekly 
markets and personally sell the garden produce ro people. 

It gerefally happens in Berar that at first there is rainfall w'hich is more than 
enough whereas in the latter part of the season the rainfall ceases and crops begin 
to wither This year was a peculiar year. We had late rains which commenced on 
4th of July 1926. Firs'* the rainfall was excessive and then there was a long 
break which caused crops to be dried up. The season was bad. There were no crops or 
perhaps there might be 8 to 10 annas crop in some places in Berar In come fields 
there was there weie no ears of On the whole this is a bad year and 

the agriculturists are ruined in fact Had lacilities of well irrigation been provided in 
Berar*^ the Better cultivators w ^uld have got some relief. 

I therefore suggest that the facilities of well irrigation should be provided in Berar. 
In the first place a survey of the tract of land near water may be made and Government 
should dig wells in the fields of cultivators at a certain proporfton. They should 
be constructed and handed over to cultivators. Money may be ^vanced from taccavi 
funds and the wells should be constructed under Government su^rvision at a cheap cost 
in consul ition with the of the village. No engineering estimate should he 

passed unless it is approved by the In short the work should be done as 

economically as possible. 

A perusal of the Irdian Irrigation Commission Report publishea in 1901-1902 
shows that there a'-e hundreds of welh constructed in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab and other places so that the cultivators are prolited thereby ^ If wells are supplied 
to cultivators they may take to growing fruit trees such as plantains, grapes, Oranges, 
lemons, mangoes, etc , for which there IS a great demand. Vegetables may also 
be grown m plenty and an industry can be built up of the surplus vegetables that 
maybe preserved by the dehydrogenation process In this way there will be a great 
stimulus to agncukunsts to take to some by industry. Now as the cotton rate is 
goingdown»the cultivators w b resjrt to garden ng which may prove m re profitable 
now than growing cotton. Arrangements may be made to supply pumps and snsall oil 
engine** on hire purchase 3 } stem. 

Some intelligent and interesting processes of utilising the surplus rainfall in a year 
were demons’ rated in the great agricultural show held at Poona in October 1926 by 
one European expert. Some 5 or 6 processes were shown. I suggest that 
agricultural officers of Berar should study these processes and try them in Berar, 
when there aie nuch opportunities to do so and they should be explained by the officers 
of the department to people interested in agriculture in a public meeting held in some 
village or town. 

Question 10 — Fertii-issrs —Lands under cultivation are generally now 
oxhauLted as they have been cultivated for years together, without giving them 
aproper supply of manure, I think the Indian peasantry, lam speaking especnlly 
from the Berar agriculturists’ point of view, are m need of cheap manures, more than 
anything eke. Cotton is sown everywhere for many years on account of its 
high prices-* the sowing oi juar is neglected and the old method of rotation dt 
nrOtSis also forgotten. The small landholders are ^ not in a position to ^H^nd 
Itoaneyior manure and even big landholders find it difficu.t to give a csi^ous 
l^anure to all of the lands. 

Even if the supply of cowdung in the Province is all used, it is insufficient 
Heim the and the real duty of the Agricultural Department is to 

mvsdito small and big, manure a cheap rate. Cheap manure 

depots shcpl4 m each village or villages so that manure will 
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be within ensy reach of the posr cultivators. I know that this is a difficult task 
and will entail large expeaditure for which no money will be available. Cowdung 
IS used at present for fuel but if arrangements are made by the Forest Depart- 
ment to supply fuel to villages I am sure they will utilise the cowdung and urine 
for manunal purposes. 

Plenty of dry leaves fall from a number of trees in the forests, which the 
AgricuP ural Department with the help of the Forest Department may <’urn into 
manure An experiment of preparing manure from dry leaves was made at Rothamsted 
in England. It proved surcessfuS, Similar attempts may be made in India for 
supplying manure tj people of the country. There are pnosphatic mines in the 
country which may he utilised for manunal purposes as stated in a resolution of the 
Bo^rd of Agricubure neld at Poona There are also ether artificial manures which 
may be prepa^'eti by Government and distributed at a cheap rate. 1 eople should be 
taught to utilise cowdung and mine of cattl- and they may be induced lo live in 
their own fields with cattle so that they will be able to use cattle manure and to 
su. ervise the agricultural operationh as well. They will live in open and free air 
which will keep them stiong and healthy. 

The use of fertilisers is very imp irtant in the productive capacity of the lands. 
I have given above the view of the general cultivators of Berar Cheap manure supply 
10 the village is the only remedv, if the productive power of land is to be 
increase 1 It is desirable that the Government should prepare artificial ferti- 
liser» and supply them lo e' en a poor cultivator. It must be Within his power to 
purch-ise it. The cultivators ire not expected to answer questions which shall be 
arswered ny Government experts and the reports should be published m local papers. 
A resolu’ion was passel in the Con.etence of the Board of Agriculture held at PiOna 
but it is regrettihle to note that no steps are taken by the Government of India to 
enforc#*, Cry or make an experiment. Foreign made manures are not popular but 
an attempt should be made to supply them at a cheap rate when they may be 
utilised by the people.^ 

Questions ii and 13.— Crops and Crop Protection. --Various crops are sown 
jn the Province such as cotton, yw, wheat, tur and other pulses, linseed. 

The rotation of crops is a good system and is foHowed m the Province. Crons 
are intermixed with tur and other crops ^ 

Combinatf'n of Crops in a pUce is resorted to in America. This system sopnlies 
various crops which are necessary for the maintenance of the family and bullocks 
COWS, etc, - * 


Now as the cotton rate IS going down, cultivators will stop sowing cotton and 
wilUOw resort to a greater extent to yW, ground-nuts, castor seeds and other oil- 
seeds which command high value in the markets. The department should arrange 
to suDPly money necessary for the increased production of these crops. 

The department should now pay more attention to the methods of increased 
production of cotton per acre. If America produces four hhnndts of cotton per acre 
It IS not Unown why India should not produce the same quantity per acre. If the 
A gr cultural Department mikes vigorous attenvpts in this direction, I think, India 
must produce increased quanti y. , * 


Pfatection of cfops,-^ oor people try their best to protect the crops but are 
genetally not very successful. Wild pigs which, are generally strong Ld robust 
animals destroy the crops juar, sugrarcane, potatoes, ground-nuts, vegetables etc 

fhoXul TIT I' ^ '"S* sib t certmn 

Agricultural Show at Poona. 
Bat It Issaid that It proved a failure. One big strong pig jumped and broke tie 
bneng and effected his entrance into tbs ground and destroyed the crops therein 

If biv'^thinvs animals can demonstrate tL failures 

of big tbmp or contrivances invented by people in this world. 

«l.i. t>ut of a batch of pigs that attat&^ a field 

^*i"^(fi“***** that leld again for several 

l! I PffPoe that gun licenses should be issuei to the good and 
protection of crops. 1 think that this measure wHl 
many crops from the invasion of pigs which dania®* the crops to a terrible 
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QuSstiO^ 14,— New agricultural implements have come to 
used. The iron plough, svinnower and chaff cutter seem to have become popuhr with 
Indian farniers Tractor or steam -plough requires a large area and seems a very costly 
and troublesome business. Rich zamindars might maice use of it. At the I ouna 
Agricultural Show some enterprising firms who have been manufacturing agricultural 
implements of various kinds exhibited them in the stall. Messrs. K^rlo^ka^ Bro ners, 
the Satara Engineering Works and Mr. K B. Joshi of Pcona are some of the Indian 
manufacturers, a fact which does credit to Indians wno need to be encouraged by the 
Government who should purchase the implements and thus increase the sales, I am 
glad to see that the Central Provinces and Berar Agncuhural Department is 
patronising Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers. There are technical institutes in Berar and 
the Central Provinces of which the Victoria Technical Institute of Amraoti to 
which the Government contributes Rs. 7,500 per year has iron ^nd carpentry chsses 
in which the agricultural implements can be manufactured with the helo of the 
Agr»cultural Department. 

More labour saving machines and tools should be invented and brought into use. 

I experienced this year the difficulty of removing grass by mtef-cultivation when there 
was 3 large break in the ram. Cotton and plants had grown high and it was 
difficult to remove grass within the two rows by bakuhar or dawra An instrument or 
machine to remove this may be invented by the Agricultural Engineer, Too much 
ram in tne first part of the monsoon and an unpleasant break in the latter part have 
become the characteristic features of the rainfall in Berar and a machine or a tool to 
deal with ihe difficulties consequent will be welcomed by the rural people 

QDESriON 16 . — Animal Husbandry — CattU-hreeding and dairy farming.-^ 
There are nine cattle-breeding farms in the Central l^rovi. ces and Berar of which two 
are going all right and ttie otheis are not in a very good condition. 

I am not of the opinion that bulls for breeding purposes shouid be purchised from 
foreign countries at a high cost of Rs. 2 000 to Rs. 3,000 per bull. The bre d produced 
IS strong but in course ot time the ‘?tuds bee »rne defective and do not serve the agn* 
cultural purposes. Strong biUiocks are available in th s country and can be turc’ ased 
at iNhrtmgaon, Gujarat and Kathuwac n.arkets The breed produced by the^* bullocks 
IS sufficient! j strung ca serve the agricultural purposes m the country Large numner 
of cattle die for Wdnt of sufficient fodder ani grazing during the famines and it is 
absolutely necessary to incrtase the number necessary for cultivation. 

I think the sys'em of money prizes to breeders of cattle with a view to encourage 
them IS a good one md shoulc be continued and developed as far as possibie. The rich 
landlords will thus be encouraged and maintain cattle-breeding an^i aairy farms in iheit 
houses in villages. 

1 am glad to know that a cattle-breeding and dairy farm will be established at 
Ellichpur in the near future at Guvernment co&t. 

Questions 17 and 18.— Agsicultoral Industries.— (i) Shortage of rainfall even 
in one ye brings the agricultural population to a m serable conditiou and hende they 
are driven to relief works immediately. But the Indian peasantry is not accustomed 
to h rd labuur and they find u difficult to meet tne famine c nditions. At such times 
other means or getting m>ney to supplement their agnculturd income are abs. lately 
necessary for their maintenance. Instructions for car ying on smsill industries are 
therefore quite necessary to help thete people Tie Indian Famine Commii»sion of 
t88o has laid stress on the necessity of teac'ing small indu^irit-s and the ind an Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 also recommenced the introducticn of small or village intsus* 
tries amongst the masses of the country. I therefore suggest that the Agricultural 
Department should encourage the introduction of small ludustnes and try to tea:h 
them ard finance them, if possible, by the formation of societies with the help of 
influential non-officials m the vilLge. 

^ (2) Below is a list of small agricultural industries which may be taken up by the 
agriculturists to supplement their earnings from fields. 

(<r) Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of cotton stalks are burnt down and wasted every 
year in Berar and other cotton producing parts of India They can be used for making 
papeY pulp for which there is a demand from the paper mills in the counrry. I tried 
iry t^sfe to make an experiment of making paper from cotton stalks and in lanusry 
of 1916 I despatched a handle of cotloo stalks from EUichpuf to the Director of 
Industries, Nagpur, He sent it on to the Agncultural ChOmisl, Mr, Flymen, who made 
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an experiment and found that good paper can be made from them. The report is 
publ shed, berar cotton Stalks were also despatched to London by the Central Prov- 
inces Industrial Department at my instance xvhen the Secietary of the Imperial 
Research Institute, London, made an experiment and reported that good oaper can be 
made from cotton st^ilks The Government of India took action upon this 
report and purchased a special paper machinery from Scotland and an experiment was 
also made by the ^\d of this machinery by Mr R.iitt, tne Government Paper Expert, 
who also found that the brown or packing paper can be made from the cotton stalks. 
A copy of this report was sent to me by the Director of Industries. Now it is a com- 
mercial proposition and I am trying to start a coupanv for the purpose if funds w,ll 

be available I am not sure of success I am in need of a parer expert. The his’Ory 

of attempts to make paper from cotton stalks is embodied in the bulletin No. i o£ the 

Director Ot Industries, Central Provinces and Berar. We need not try to make paper 
but mere paper pulp may be manufactured in the village and tin boxes filled with pulp 
may oe prepared aid despatched to Bom' ay, Poona or Titagarh paper mills in Bengal. 
The process is simple Co-ton stalks are to be cut into pieces of i inch length. They 
are all to be boiled v hen fibres are separated and turned into pulp whicn is then 
washed with caustic soda an i tin boxes are to be filled up with pulp and despatched. 
A trial will have to be made This may give additional me me to the agriculturists 

(b) Dehvdro^enation Industry or the Industry of drying veget^^bles All sellers 
of vegetables generally complain that they do not know what to do with surplus 
vegetables. Jt is a pity that they are ignorant in this respect. The people in Konkan 
on the west coast and especially women folk dry these surplus vegetables and preserve 
them and when required they again uae them by putting them in water for .a while 
when they are boiled. They have n good taste and are eaten up. When the cry for 
want of food came up from the front during the great War where American regiments 
and soldiers were located, the American experts and chemists made experiments and 
procured vegetables from newly prepared gardens for the purpose. These vegetables 
were dried by these machines and ships full of these vegetables were despatched to 
France f^r the needs of soldiers u ho were engaged in the War A beautiful description 
of this dehydrogenation industry ’s published in the i5i,ueof the Scienttjic Amencan, 

This industry w,ll be profitable to big owners of gardens and orchards if they are 
taught the process cf industries mentioned above. 

(c) The Cnnning Industry —India is well known for fruit trees especially 
mangoes which grow in abundance m Ratnagiri district on the Western coast They 
are all exported lo Bombay when there is a large demand for them. The canning of 
fruits and despatching them to London where there is a great demand for them will be 
of greatest benefit to the people, I myself own a garden of 350 grafted mango trees 
about a mile off from the EIHchpur Cantonment, I lease out the trees and get some 
income. But the contractors complain that immatu-^e fruits fall down owing to 
strong winds that prevail from the Northern Satpura Range in the months of May 
and June, Fruits fall down and the contractors are unable to make use of the unripe 
fruits which they sell at a che'^per rate in the local markets. Hence ripe fruits are not 
numerous and they complain of the loss sustained in th s w.iy It is said that a 
copious water-supply is necessary to prevent the falling of fruits m a raw condition. 
There are two wells with plenty of water but the lifting of water by means of the mote 
has become prohibitively costly and an adequate supply of water could not be given, 
I therefore requested the Agricultural Department to give me a lean of a plant of small 
oil-engme and pump i n the hire pui chase system. But the reply was ** Not in stock 
I could have purchased one from Bombay firms but for want of sufficient funds I could 
not do so and I wished that the department might help me in this undertaking in which 
I Invested a large amount. People expect Government to help in carrying on 
a business. But the teaching and introduction from the Agricultural Department is 
necessaiy to niake it successful and popularise it amongst big samindars, landlords and 
vegetable growers on a large scale. 

C3) ^he Bombay Government appointed a Committee to enquire into the cond?* 
tions of the mango trade which made many recommendations for remedying dejfects. * 

(4) In this way there are many other small industnes which can '’be^fnbodaced 
and tau^g^ht to people by the Department to gardeners and vegetabhaand fruit growers. 
The tttnehons of the department shoald thus be extended. The work of planting 
fruit trees and marketing of fruits also be included m the progratpme of the work of 
the department. 

^ I am glad to note that the Special train that took away Berar farmers to see the 
Agricultural Shdw utilfsed hf meT>y the kind permission of the Deputy 
KfiJCu|ture who arranged to distribute 700 copies of my pamphlet ion 
^ farmers getting to the train at Badnera, ; 


^ Marketing Committee— Bomfesy-- 
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The real agriculturists are generally engaged till 3i$t March of each year and they 
have generally not any work to do from April to June both months inclusive. But 
their summer operation commences from the ist day of the new Hindi year and some 
of them do not find much time after that. Also much other labour is available in these 
months hence they can find some time to do other subsidiary work. 

Rope making from hemp is an ancient profession which is carried on by some 
old Ktinhis to a small e'^ctent — for macnine made ropes are now purchased in the 
market at a cheaper rate than hand-made rope But female labourers, who are 
generally employed during rainy seasons for weeding grass and for picking 

cotton and cuttingywar ears in the harvest, rema.n unemployed in these months, and 
some subsidiary work must be found to Keep the women folk engaged in some small 
industries. Female labourers are many in villages, however those who are in need 
of some business will earn some wages per day in small industries 

There are al50 women who cannot work outside owing to tht pitrdah system. 

Amongst the women of middle class tbeie IS a need felt of adding some income 
to that of iheir husbands. These women are in need of indoor work. The helpless 
widows also are in need of such help. 

When I had been to Poona I saw in the Girls’ High School and Professor Karve’s 
University hundreds of girls receiving education but generally of an academic character. 
There are also many girls receiving education in Amraoti, Akola, Nagpur and Bombay 
and other cities in the country. But the question of their means of livelihood comes 
only of course when they become widows. There is a large number of women or 
girls of that nature and for whom some subsidiary industries shall have to be intro- 
duced for their maintenance, 


I have got some experience of small industries and I was the President of the 
Board of Directors of the Berar Match Manufacturing Co., Ltd , Ellichpur, started in 
1908. The concern was closed for certain reasons which I explained to the 
Indian Industrial Commission. I ha! also started a bni factory but I could 
not carry it on as it proved to be a losing concern. I was interested in these 
small industries for many years and I read a paper on “ small induslnes and scope for 
their development in the country ” before the Indian Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipore in December 1912. I am also a member of the Industrial Board, Central 
Provinces, since 1922. 


Small industries subsidiary to agriculture can be and should be started. An 
Industrial Survey Committee was appointed by the Central Provinces Government in 
1908 I had the honcur to be a mentber of that committee and Sir C. E. Low, k c.s 
sometime member of the Commerce and Industries Department of the Government of 
India, was the President An enquiry was made and a report was published in igti. 


Similarly a report was published before 1908 dealing with small industries in the 
United Provinces where there are a good many carried on even at present. The 
population there is much more industrious than in Berar. 


The following small industriesare dealt with in these reports :—(i) Cotton weaving, 
62) weaving, (3) blanket weaving, (4) gold and silver thread making, (5) oil pressing, 
.w leather and hides, (7) alloys, (8> hrick and tile making, (9) pottery, (10) dyeing and 
fftintlng, (n) smithy, (12) carpentry, {13) iron crackers, etc 

From experience 1 think that the following are the difficulties that stand in the way 
of opening sm.'ill industries 

(i) Want of expert knowledge and the help of experts, 

(ii) Finances. 

(ill) Demand for the articles. 

(iv) M arketing and sale agencies. 

(v) Want of enterprising spirit* 

The Government is concerned with the first two and the people with the rOmaitiiog 
causes. Sir C. E* Low has recommended that Government should provide experts 
and small machinery such as in the case of brick and tile making, puggmg machines 
and a kiln which requires less fuel. 


’lie public fhould open co-operative industrial Societies, form themselves into 
lie 4|encl^i cr^te an enterprising comm^ciul spirit in rural areas* But the 
overOment mtid| tate^th^iqitiatiye and start such 
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be within easy reach of the poor cultivators. I know that this is a difficult task 
and will entail large expenditure for which no money will be available. Cowdung 
is used at present for fuel but if arrangements are made by the Forest Depart- 
ment to supply fuel to villages I am sure they will utilise the cowdung and urine 
for manunal purposes. 

Plenty of dry leaves fall from a number of trees in the forests, which the 
Agricultural Department with the help of the Forest Department may ^-urn into 
manure An experiment of preparing manure from dry leaves was m?de at Rolhamsted 
in England. It proved successful. Similar attempts may be made in India for 
supplying manure to people of the country. There are pnosphatic mine^ in the 
country which may be utilised for manu'ial purposes as stated in a resolution of the 
Board of Agriculture neld at Poona There are also ether artificial manures which 
may be prepared by Government and distributed at a cheap rate, leople should be 
taught to utilise cowdung and urme of cattl- and they may be induced to live in 
then' own fields with cattle so that they will be able to use cattle manure and to 
suicrvise the agricultural operations as well They will live in open and free air 
which will keep them stiong and healthy 

The use of fertilisers is very important in the productive capacity of the lands. 

I have given above the view of the general cultivatois ofBerar Cheap manure supply 
in the village is the only remedy, if the productive power of land is to be 
increase!. It is desirable that the Government should prepare^ artificial ferti- 
lisers and supply them to e' en a poor cultivator. It must be within his power to 
purchase It The cultivators nre not expected to ans^^er questions which shall be 
arswered ny Government experts and the reports should be published m local papers, 
A resolu'ion w^s pas'^el in the Con.eience of the Buarj of Agriculture held at PtOna 
blit it IS regrettihle to note that no steps are taken by the Government of India to 
enforc#*, try or make an exDeriment Foreign made manures are not popular but 
an attempt should be made to supply them at a cheap rate when they may be 
utilised by the people^ 

Questions II and 13.— Crops AND Crop Protec r ion. “-Various crops are sown 
|n the Province such as cotton, wheat, tur and other pulses, linseed. 

The rotation of crops is a good system and is followed m the Province. Crops 
are intermixed with tur and other crops. 

Combination of crops in a place is resorted to in America. This system supplies 
various crops which are necessary for the maintenance of the family and bullocks, 
cows, etc. 

Now as the cotton rate is going down, cultivators will stop sowing cotton and 
winnow resort to a greater extent to ywa?", ground-nuts, castor seeds and other oil- 
seeds which command high value m the markets The department should arrange 
to suooly money necessary for the increased production of these crops. 

The department should now pay more attention to the methods of increased 
production of cotton per acre. If America produces four khandis of cotton per acre 
It IS not known why India should not produce the same quantity per acre. If the 
Agr'cuUural Department m^kes vigorous attempts in this direction, I think, India 
must produce increased quantify. 

Protection of crops , — ^’oor people try their best to protect the crops but are 
generally not very successful. - Wild pigs which^ are generally strong and robust 
animals destroy the crops juar^ sugarcane, potatoes, ground-nuts, vegetables, etc., 
to a great extent. It is said that pig proof fencings are available for sale in certain 
shops and one firm had exhibited such fencing in the Agricultural Show at Poona. 
But it is Said that it proved a failure. One big strong pig jumped and broke the 
fencing and effected bis entrance into tbs ground and destroyed the crops therein. 
This IS an example which shows how even wild animals can demonstrate the failures 
of big things or contrivances invented by people in this world. 

Experience shows that if a pig is shot out of a batch of pigs that attack a field 
ais incident creates terror and the pigs never come to that field again for several 
months. I therefore propose that gun licenses should be issued to the good and 
trusiworthy cultivators for the protection of crops I think that this measure will 
‘ l^tect many crops from the invasion of pigs which damage the crops to a terrible 

p. Itismidfchat the pigsdigupanuidef|fOiand pit below the fencing. They go 
and4hen come up in fields and d&troy crops. So in any case fencing 
is advisable to issue more gun licenses to 

of croj^ 
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Qu^stiO^ 14»— New agricultural implements have come to be 
used. The iron plough, winnower and chaff cutter seem to have become popuUr with 
Indian farmers Tractor or steam -plough requires a large area and see ns a verj costly 
and troublesome business. Rich zamindars might maae use of it. At the I ouna 
Agricultural Show some enterprising 6rms who have been manufacturing agricultural 
implements of various kinds exhibited them in the stall. Messrs. KirIo*kar Bro ners, 
the Satara Engineering Works and Mr. K B. Joshi of Pcona are some of the Indian 
manufacturers, a fact which does credit to Indians wno need to be encouraged by the 
Government who should purchase the implements and thus increase the sales I am 
glad to see that the Central Province^ and Berar Agricultural Department is 
patronising Messrs, Kirloskar Brothers, There are technical institutes in Berar and 
the Central Provinces of which the Victoria Technical InsMtute of Amraoti to 
which the Government cor tributes Rs 7,500 per year has iron *»nd carpentry clisses 
in which the agricultural implements can be manufactured with the helo of the 
Agricultural Department. 

More labour saving machines and tools should be invented and brought into use. 

1 experienced this year the difficulty of removing grass by inter-cultivation when there 
was 3 large break in the rain. Cotton and juar plants had grovvn high and it was* 
difficult to remove grass within the two rows by bakkhar or dawra An instrument or 
machine to remove this may be invented by the Agricultural Engineer Too much 
rain in the first part of the monsoon and an unpleasant break in the latter part have 
become the characteristic features of the rainfall in Berar and a machine or a tool to 
deal with the difficulties consequent will be welcomed by the rural pe^-ple 

Question x6 . — Animal Hussa.ndry — CatUi-hrcedtng and dairy farming,--^ 
There are nine cattle-breeding farms in the Central Provi-.ces and Berar of which two 
are going ail right and the otheis are not in a very good condition 

I am not of the opinion that bulls for breeding purposes shouid be purchased from 
foreign countries at a high co^it of Rs. 2 000 to Rs 3,000 per bud, The bre d produced 
is strong but in course of time the ^tuds bee irne defective and do not serve the agri- 
cultural purposes Strong bullocks are available in th s country and can be purcased 
at t\hrtmgaon, Gujarat and Kathuwac markets The breed produced by thes* bullocks 
is sufficiently strung to serve the agricultural purposes in the country Large numner 
of cattle die for want of sufficient fodder ani grazing' during the taminea and it is 
absolutely necessary to increase the number necessary for cultivation. 

\ think the sys>em of money prizes to breeders of cattle with a view to encourage 
them IS a good one ind shoulc be continued and developed as far as pObsibie The rich 
landlords will thus be encouraged and maintain cattle-breeding ana aairy farms in iheit 
houses in villages, 

I am glad to know that a cattle-breeding and dairy farm will be established at 
Ellichpur in the near future at Government cost. 

Questions 17 and 1 8. Agricultural Industries.— 0 ) Shortage of rainfall even 
in one ye if brings the agricultural population to a m serable condition and henCe they 
are driven to relief works immediately. But the Indian peasantry is not accustomed 
to h fd labour and they find it difficult to meet tne famine e nditions At such times 
other means 01 getting mmey to supplemei.t their agnculturd income are ab:> lately 
necessary for thei** mfeiintenance Instructions for car yin g on sm?»II industries are 
therefore quite necessary to h#-lp thete people. Tie Indian Famine Commisision of 
t880 has laid stress on the necsssity of teaching small indu'^zrirs and the !nd an Educa- 
tion tom mission of 1882 also recommended the introducticn of small or Milage indus- 
tries amongst the masses of the country. I therefore suggest thit the Ayncultural 
Depaitment should encourage the introduction of small ludustries and try to tea:h 
them ard finance them, if possible, by the formation of societies with the help of 
influential non-officials in the village. 

(2) Bebw is a list of small agricultural industries which may be taken up by the 
agriculturists to supplement their earnings from fields. 

(ff) Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of cotton stalks are burnt down and wasted every 
year in Berar and other cotton producing parts of India They can be used for making 
paper pulp for which there is a demand from the paper mills m the coun:ry, I tried 
iry best to inafee an experiment of making paper from cotton stalks and in lanuary 
of 1916 I despatched a bundle of cotton stalks from E'lichpur to the D rtetor of 
Industries, Nagpur, He sent it on to the Agricultural Chemist, Mr, Ply men, who made 
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an experiment and foand that good paper can be made from them. The report is 

pubbshed. terar cotton stalks were also despatched to London by the Centm Pfov 
inces Industrial Department at my instance when the Secretly of the Imperial 
Research Institute, London, made an experiment and reported that good uaper can be 
made from cotton stalks The Government of India took action upon this 
report and purchased a spec.al paper machinery from Scotland and an experiment was 
also made by the aid of this machinery by Mr. Raitt, the Government taper Expert, 
who also found that the brown or packing paper can be made from the caiton stalks. 
A copy of this report was sent to me by the Director of Industries Non it is a com- 
mercial proposition and I am trying to start a oo-npanv for the purpose 'f fonds will 

be available. I am not sure of success lam in tieec^ of a paper expert The his ory 
of attempts io make paper from cotton stalks is embodied m the bulletin No. i of the 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces and Berar. We need not try to paper 

but mere paper pulp may be manufactured in the village and tin boxes filled with pulp 
may ne prepared aid despatched to Bomi ay, Poona or Titagarh paper mills in Bengal. 
The process is simple Co* ton stalks are lo be cut into pieces of 5 inch length. 1 hey 
are all to be boiled V hen fibres are separated and turned into pulp which is then 
washed with caustic soda an i tin boxes are to be filled up with pulp and de-ipatched. 
A trial will have to be made This may give additional me >iTie to the agncultunsts 

( 6 ) Dehvdro^ienation Industry or the Industry of drying vege^r^bles All sellers 

of vegetables generally complain that they do not know wh^ to do with surolus 
vegetables It is a pity that they are ignorant in this respect. The people in Konkan 
on the west caast and especially women folk dry these surplus vegetables and pres^ve 
them and when tequired they again Use them by putting them in water for a while 
when they are boiled. They have n good taste and are eaten up. When the cry for 
want of food came up from the front during the gre^t War where American regiments 
and soldiers were located, the American experts and chemists made experiments and 
procured vege ables from newly prepared gardens for the purpose. These vegetables 
were dried by these machines and ships full of these vegetables were despatched to 
France f.r the needs of soldiers who were engaged m the War A beautiful description 
Of this dehydrogenation industry ^ published 10 the isbue of the Scientific American. 

This industry wdl be profitable to big owners of gardens and orchards if they are 
taught the process cf industries mentioned above. 

{c) The Fruit Cnnmng India is well known for fruit trees especially 

mangoes which grow in abundance in Ratnagin di-itrict on the Western coast They 
are all exported 10 Bombay when there is a large demand for them. The canning of 
fruits and despatching them to London where there is a great demand for them will be 
of greatest benefit to the people. I myself own a garden of 35 ® grafted mango trees 
about a mile off from the EUichpur Cantonment I lease out the trees and get some 
income. But the contractors complain that immature fruits fall down owing to 
strong winds that prevail from the Northern Satpura Range in the months of May 
and June. Fruits fall down and the contractors are unable to make use of the unripe 
fruits which they sell at a cheaper rate in the local markets. Hence ripe fruits are not 
numerous and they complain of the loss sustained in th's way It is said that a 
Copious water-supply IS necessary to prevent the falling of fruits in a raw condition. 
There are two wells with plenty of water but the lifting water by means of the mote 
has become prohibitively costly and an adequate supply of water could not be given. 

I therefore requested the Agricultural D.;partmeat to give me a lean of a plant of small 
oil-engine and pump < n the hirepuichase system But the reply was ** Not in stock’*. 
1 could have purchased one from Bombay firms but for want of sufficient funds I could 
not do so and I wished that the department might help roe in this undertaking in^ which 
I Iwve invested a large amount. People expect Government to help in carrying on 
a business. But the teaching and introduction from the Agricultural Department is 
necessary to ttiake it successful and popularise it amongst big zamindars, landlords and 
vegetable growers on a large scale. * 

' (3) The Bombay Government appointed a Committee to enquire into the condi- 
tions of the mango trade which made many recommendations for remedying defects. * 

(4) In this way there are many other small industries which can be introduced 
and taught to people by the Department to gardeners and vegetable and fruit growers. 
The functions of the department should thus be extended. Tho work of planting 
fruit trees and marketing of fruits also b^ inckhdedin^the programme of the work of 
department, * ^ 

t am glad to note that the away Berar farmers to see the 

‘ rjeuferi Ihe kind permission of the Deputy 

ife,who ari^hn^d td disMbute 700 copies of my pamphlet *on 
to train at Badnera. 

^ Marketing Comap)lfelee----B<»mWy-^GoV 
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The real agriculturiits are generally engaged till 31st March of each year and they 
have generally not any work ro do from April to June both months inclusive. But 
their summer operation commences from the ist day of the new Hindi year and sorre 
of them do not find much time after that. Also much other labour is available m these 
months hence they can find some time to do other subsidiary work. 

Rope making from hemp is an ancient profession which is carried on hy some 
old Kunhi’i to a small e-^tent — for macmne made ropes are now purchased in the 
market at a cheaper rate than hand-made rope But female labourers, who are 
generally employed during rainy seasons for weeding grass and for picking 

cotton and cutting yWr ears in the harvest, remam unemployed in the-e months, and 
some subsidiary Work must be found to Keep the women folk engaged in some small 
industries. Female labourers are many in vthages , however thosq who are in need 
of some business will earn some wages per day in small industries 

There are al=o women who cannot work outside owing to the pitrdak system. 

Amongst the women of middle class there is a need felt of adding some income 
to that of their husbands. The^e women are in need of indoor work. The helpless 
widows also are in need of such help. 

When I had been to Poona I saw in the Girls’ High School and Professor Karve’s 
University hundreds of girls receiving education but generally of an academic character. 
There are also many girls receiving education in Amraoti, Akola, Nagpur and Bombay 
and other cities in the country. But the question of their means of livelihood comes 
only of course when they become widows. There is a large number of women or 
girls of that nature and for whom some subsidiary industries shall have to be intro- 
duced for their maintenance, 

I have got some experience of small industries and 1 was the President of the 
Board of Directors of the Berar Match Manufacturing Co , Ltd , Ehicbpur, started in 
igo8. The concern was closed for certain reasons which I explained to the 
Indian Industrial Commission. I had also started a bin factory but 1 could 
not carry it on as it proved to be a losing concern I was mte-'ested in these 
small industries for many years and I read a paper on “ small industries and scope for 
their development in the count* y ” before the Indian Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipore m December 1912. I am also a member of the Industrial Board, Central 
Provinces, since 1922. 

Small industries subsidiary to agriculture can be and should be started. An 
Industrial Survey Committee was appointed by the Central Provinces Government in 
1908 I had the honcur to be a member of that committee and Sir C. E. Low, k c.s i,, 
sometime member of the Commerce and Industries Department of the Government of 
India, was the President An enquiry was made and a report was published in 1911, 

Similarly a report was published before 190S dealing with small industries in the 
United Provinces where there are a good many carried on even at present. The 
population there is) much more industrious than in Berar. 

The following small industries are dealt with in these reports (i) Cotton weaving, 

g silic weaving, (3) blanket weaving, <4) gold and silver thread making, (5) oil pressing, 
lealh^ and hides, (7) alloys, (8> brick and tile making, (9) pottery, (ro) dyeing and 
ntfng, (n) smithy, (12) carpentry, (13) iron crackers, etc 

From experience 1 think that the following are the difficulties that stand in the way 
of opening small industries — 

(r) Want of expert knowledge and the help of experts, 

(ii) Finances, 

(iii) Demand for the articles, 

(iv) M arketing and sale agencies, 

(v) Want of enterprising spirit. 

Tlie Government is concerned with the first two and the people with the remaialug 
«^uses. StvC, E. X,ow has recommended that Government should provide experts 
and small machinery such as in the case of bnck and tile maktitg, pugging machmes 
and aMln which requires less fuel. 

TEe lEoald open co*operative industrial Societies, form themselves into 
sale ^gencl^i" create an enterprising commercial spirit m rural areas. But the 
dlovernment mu^| ta|e th^imtiattve and start such industries. 

R. S. G N. Sahasrabddb®* 
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My paper-making from cotton-stilks is now a commercial proposition, f mjst 
have money and a paper expert If only pulj is produced by the villagers it will 
meet the demand of the paper mi Is in India There are miny other industries 
such as oil-pressing, paper-making from rags which may be mixed with cotton-stales, 
bee-keeping, lac culture, pisciculture, etc. which can be carried on but it is not possible 
to do anything in the absence of the Government initiative and money which is 
absolutely necessary. 

Carpentry and SwtMy.— The village carpenters and smiths are in need of help. 
They simply repair wheels and agricultural implentents and pat up tyres on wheels. 
But if they a^e taught more they will be better than the old ones. The Victoria 
Technical Institute at Amraoti gues higher training. The course is of two years 
If those who are trained there go bark and settle in villages they will have better 
prospects of maintaining their livelihood. Many small machines will have to be 
made and repaired and the carpenters and blacksmiths of a better type will be needed* 
The development of small industries is sure to afford useful employment People 
who know how to manage small oil-engmes will be greatly needed. If facilities of 
well-irrigation are provided in the villages, it will employ a great deal more of ordinary 
and skilled labour 

The spinning wheel icharka) will prove a good cottage industry and it will be 
a source of income to workers who wi^h to work in their own houses. A good 
organisation is needed. 

The weaving industry is also a cottage industry but for the last century 
it has had to face the competition of the manufactured gcodsof the mills of In tia 
and foreign countries. It prepares goods from coarse yarn which are mostly 
needed by the masses 

In Berar there are many weavers at Ellichpur, Ellichpu" Cantonment, Anjangaon, 
Kolapur, Balapur and other places, and there is a large population of weavers in 
Nagpur, Kamptee and other places in the Central Provinces The Industrial Depart- 
ment IS active in this respect and a Cvtton expert has been employed to do the 
needful. The Vaidarbha Mills, Berar, is opened at Ellichpur and it is possible that 
many weavers may be attracted to serve in this mill at the sacrifice of ti-eir own old 
art of hand- weaving 1 think that the art should not be allowed to aisappear. The 
weavers can prepare good clotnes such sls khadt fumals^ edkas^ lugdas ot sariSf thoh^ 
khens^ embroidery work, etc. 

I therefore suggest to the Industrial Department of the Central Provinces to open 
a weaving school somewhere near Ellichpur where so.me ru al farmers might ham the 
art of weaving which will afford supplementary labour and wages to them. The 
information given in the Ttnm of India of Bombay, November 1926, ib interesting and 
worthy of study, 


Question 19. '^Forests.— Forests m the Country are a valuable asset given by 
Providence well supplied with va ious kinds of raw materials useful to mankind , 
production does not cost even a pie to Government except when there is artificial 
production. The only expenditure incurred by Government is as regards the staff 
necessary for the maintenance and protection of fj rests. The admminrators generally 
look at matters from the natural and b Ond point of view i uc the village point of 
view ts quite different. Ihe people wish that provision should be made for grazing 
of Cattle and pasture lands should be set free for grazing. I appreciate the 
advantage of the Government policy but the administration of any branch of the 
department must be as far as possible sympathetic and meet the wishes of the people. 

Crass is required for feeding cattle. Bullocks are needed fot* ag^cyitaral 
^^urposes. Buffalos and cows are needed for the supply of mnltt whlcfe^’^fequired for 
infants and cfaildren. Butter and ghi are also needed as tonic in food for people in 
general. So that cattle are an important asset for both the people and the 
a^tcultural purposes. 


Sufficient quantity of forest area should be kept reserved ior grazing of cattle and 
b gfiaztng should be allowed in dfee greatest extent possible. Comparisons are odious. 
Ips^int^elave matters they are needed to demonstrate the utility of the Goverd- 
Inistoffoa carried on in the civibsed countries of Europe and America, 

R. Xa.' 
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I give below a staiemer.t prepared in A merica which will at once show how mach less 
land IS devoted to catt.e-grazing in India . 


Name cf country. 

Total acres 
of land 
(in lakhs ) 

Acres of land 
iefc f^r 
grazing and 
pasture. 

Great Britain and Ireland .. 

... 

775 

250 

Germany ... 

W 

1 >V ,2 

214 

N ew Zealand 


67 i 

1 1 

27 

America ... 

... 

I 9>033 

1,170 

Japan 


1,056 

1 

[ 

17s 

India 

, 1 

9,6co 

352 

Bengal 

1 

.. 1 

50s i 

30 


'J he above figure^ clearly show that very much less land reserved for grazing in 
India than in other countries. 

In the Central Prv^vinces and Berar during the »eir IQ22-3}, ^>13^919 caHle grazed 
in the forest, ard the grazing fees amounted to Rs. 1 1,91 851 ; whereas in the Bombay 
forests 2,466,^11 cattle grazed, and the grazing fess amounted to Rs. 4,85,804. This 
shows tnat the grazing (ees in the Province are higher than those p'evdihng m the 
Bombay Presrercy (•uide Bombay Ff rest Adm’nistration Report for 1932-23 and also 
Agricultural Report of the Central Provinces and I’erar for 1922-2 ), 

In the Central Provinces and Berar in 1922-2, the forebt revenue was 
Rs, 47,06.08*^ and the expenditure was Rs. *,2,748, and the ba'ance was Rs 16,73,406 
for ihe samel} ear In the Bombay Presidency the income was Rs 70, 5,oco and 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 38,67,000 and the balance was Ks, 31,68 000. 

The percentage of acres of grazing per cattle is as follows. The grazing incidence 
varied fr^m 2 to 4 iti Akola, 14110 Melghat of the Berar Circle and a* 1 in Damoh 
tn6*Q in Hoshangabad of the Northern Circle, and 3^5 m North Chanda to 10*7 m 
Biiaspur of the Southern Circle of the Central Provinces, 

The Forest Be. artment should allow hcilities to villagers to make use of forest 
produce. It shfjuld supply sufficient fuel to villagers at a cheap rate and store it in 
vdlages within the easy reach of the people. Sufficient grazing lands should be set 
apart, say, hundred yards of the f rest area frcm the village, for the u»e <if cattle 
grazing. Some portion of the forest ar^a sh uld be handed over to the pancha3^ats 
of the village for management. The Panchayat Act has come into force in Berar and 
the Central Provinces and the Government has appointed a special officer to form 
these Panchayat Couits and thus develop the cld panebayat system in the Province. 

There are no apprehensions therefore regardins: the development of the panchayat 
system and the efficient management of the forest area entrusted to them. 

Question 20— M.\rketin<j. — Marketing Is a comprehensive subject and it 1$ not 
Possible for me to deal with the question from the point of view of the whole of 
fiicK^ ' I will therefore limit my criticism ro the Province of Berar. 

0enerully there are Municipal Committees established in Berar, and wherever 
there is a Municipal Committee cotton maikets and giain markets are also estat Hsbed. 
Within the Pmits itl the Eihchpur Civil Statiem Muatcipal Committee, theic n a cotton 
market ae well as a grata aiiarliet and there are sets of rules sanctioned by Government 

R, S. <3, Sahasrabudhe. 
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for their manai^emei t. I was in charge of this Municipal Com nittee for 25 years — 8 
yeirs as Honorary Secfcftary and j 8 > ears as its Vice-Chairman. I was a Chairman 
of these markets for some years and I have got some experience of their working. 

There are adtyas and dalals licensed by the Committee on payment of certain fees. 
They transact business on behalf of the agriculturists. The ndtya generally supplies 
money to the agriculturists whobe cotton is sold after taking some percentage 
commission i nd he gets this money back from the owner of the ginning and pressing 
factories to whom the cotton is generally sold The dal&l settles the bargain and 
cotton IS weighed by weighmen who are also licensed by the Committee on payment 
of certain fees. In this way there are three middlemen in the business before 
tne ironey goes to the hands of the cultivate r; and he bemg ignorant may be deceived 
by these middlemen. It may be noted all the cultivators that come to n arkets are 
under the thumb of the Mahajan or ^o^sacar whose man is always present to get hold of 
the sale proceeds in repayment of any loan The cull va tors get only what remains 
after the acc'ounts are cleared 

The middlemen do some work and get their commission for doing the work because 
the cultivator IS unable to transact the business himse'f so that the agency of these 
miduleiren is absolutely necessary as long as the cultivators remain uneducated. The 
only thing pos-slble is that the Chairman of the Committee should himself personally 
supervise all transactions and see that the cultivators are not deceived or molested. 

There is a grain market estblished by ihe Municipal Committee quite near the 
town A commiitee is also appointed to supervise the operations. The whole of the crop 
from Melghat and Becul in the Central Provinces conies into the marker. There are 
here also middlemen and measurers who are licensed by the Commiiee on payment of 
certain lees but the system cf selling of grain is peculiar. No rates are settled but the 
cartloaded with grain IS put up to auction per khan siysRs. ^o lot juar.iur etc. If there 
be potatoes, lac ox other produce then at a certain rate per maund. The highest bidding 
is accepted ani the hijjhest bidder pays cash to tr.e owner of the stuff. The treasurer gets 
some fees for measuring the gram at a certain rate per khandt or maund The man who 
sells by auction gets some commission and sometimes he advances cash to the purchaser 
if he has not got money on the security of the gram purchased and on payment of 
some interest. 

But the standa'*csof weights and measures are not uniform in India and even in 
the Province, the patli is of two seers here at Ellichpur whereis the pailh at Akola 
is'Iarger than this. It is absolutely necessary that weights and measures should be 
stiodardised. Though it is some years since the eights and Measures Committee 
reported, nothing see'tis to have been done in the matter. 

In America cotton is graded and sold. The ignorance of Indian cultivators will 
not permit the introduction of this system but it is time to consider whether the weights 
and measures should not be stanaardised and whe her the auction system is good 
or bad. The sub-committee of the Indian Central Cotton CoTmittee has approved 
the Berar Cotton and Gram Markets Rules m force m Berar and recommended that 
they n ay be made applicable to ail cotton markets in India. 

The following are the main crops that come into the grain markets on Thursday 
which is a weekly market day 

(i) {i) tuft (i) wheat, (4) seeds, such as erandi seeds, {5) potatoes 

About 7,000 cart-loads come into the market bat it may be noted most of the carets 
come frotA Betul in the Central Provinces. There is a great demand oo this side*sud 
^hf* sellers obtain good price. There i« a good motor road from Beta! to Elhchpui^ 

QaesTiON 22 .- Co-offration— Co-operative Central Banks advance mooey^ to 
an agriculturist but the Agricultural Department does not care to see 
advanced by the banks is really utilised by them for agricultural ^ * 

Dr. Mann referred to this in the Conference of the Boaid of held at 

Bangalore. ^ 

As a Director of the Central Bank, EilHi^porn I Agricultural Depart- 

ment was never in correspendenoe wbh the Bank or vllage societies and does not 
enquire how much money is advaticed* lo whom and what has become of that 

t3r*0EiiRRAi. eoocatiojt.-^I am still of o^iinion that no attempt is 
difteSto® of nmmpulsory education and the creation of agricultural bias lu 

E. S. G. SykHAEitAimim. 
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The syllabus that existed till the year 1924 seems to have been amended now and 
DO attention IS paid to gardening both by the teachers and the Deputy Inspectors. I 
think gardeningand nature study shoula be taught which will give young boy-? of the 
farmers some liking for agriculture and industries. The Education Department in 
Berar should pay attention to this and the syllabus if necessaiy may oe amended 

The same is the case with Anglo-vernacular sch‘>ols and high schools 
in the Province Sir Charges Wood’s despatch of 1854 by which the present 
educational system was introduced in India is very important and deals with the 
question of education from all points or view and has emphasised that the instruction 
shoula be given m all arts and sciences so as to be suitable to the country in future 
years. The despatch is statesmanlike and is clothed in words which shows magnanim'* 
ous and generous mind which was f nil of liberal and democratic principle^ which are 
absolutely necessary to produce right type of citizens, artists and scientific peop’e. 
Clerks were needed" at the time to carry on various departments of administration 
which had to be established in the country at the time. Hence education of a general 
and academic character was imparted in the school and Matnculat-s^ B.A*s and M.A’s. 
that were produced in the schools of that time were given high lucrative appointments 
in the departments that were newly established or were being established at that time. 

This created a strong impression on the minds of youths of the country that by 
becoming B. A’s. and M. A’s. they get highly paid appnntments in the Government 
service. This impression still holds on their minds and hun.-reds of thousands of 
young boys throng the high ‘schools and try fo receive instim tion of a purely academic 
character which IS of no use at the present time. When a notice app^^ars in a news- 
paper that a place of Rs doper month of a school teacher 01 a clerk is vacant* 
hundreds of applications flow in from B.A.’s and even M. A.’s, seeking the above 
appointment Out of these one graduate man gets the job and the others are 
disappointed and go away. 

In this way th e present system of education is defective and it requires to be 
improved. The syllabus roust be amended and industrial bias in the minds of boys 
must be provided for in the schools in this Piovince from primary education 
to Anglo-vernacular and high school education 

A son of a rich landlord wishing to learn agriculture must pass through primary 
and secondary grade schools then after passing Matriculation examination he is to join 
the Agricultural College at Nagpur when he is to learn for the first time the principles 
of agricultuie dunn^j the first year. After spending 2 years more in the college he 
passes the B. Ag. and even after passing the examination he is not found capable and 
competent to teach efficiently the methods of agriculture to the rural people. 

One year’s practical instruction is absolutely necessary before he is employed in the 
department. This system of general education does not produce salutary efiect on ihe 
minds of young boys. They live m well-built buildings, and they receive 
education in weil-built, costly schools. Boys being accustomed to suen a way ct bving 
on return home find themselves inconvemenced and are a-ibamed to live m their 
houses and thus put their parents to an unnecessary expenditure They are ashamed 
of holding the plough or other agricultural implements in tneir hands and refuse to 
help his father in the agriculture operations. 

On arriving at Amraoti if the members of the Commission will pay a flying 
visit to the King Edward College they wul bee a very costly college building equipped 
with a very large beautiful boarding house or hostel with large and spatiuUs rooms 
with terrace and gallery supplied with electric lights everywhere on all of which 
id lakhs of rupee- have been spent. Naturally a student accustomed to Uve in this 
costly building will feel ashamed to Uve in the house m which he was born. The 
country isooor and does not require such costly buildings. 

Boys in the village generally do not like to attend the schools, and their parents 
think that they will lose the wages thev can earn every day.. The sons of rich 
landlords think that they require no education because they have got ancestral lands 
to support them and their families. India is a poor country and elucation is received 
by the people not for education’s sake but a means of livelihood. Compulsory 
education is therefore needed. 

But the fart of the matter^ is that good teachers are, needed to teach the boys* 
In India the ideal of a teacher is quite different from that of a teacher m England, In 
this toudtryt the teacher only looks to the results of the annual examlnatiou and 
tries to get as many boys passed in the exantin&tion’dik possible, and when he sees 
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that more than t/3rd of the hoys have passed he fee’s himeelf satisfied and thinks that 
he has done his duty. He does not care for the future well-being of | the bo)s nor- 
does he care to see or think how the boy will be able to maintain himself. 

But the ideal of a teacher m England is different. He teaches the boys as in 
duty bound and feels that he is paid he must be true to the salt and he not only teaches 
the boys in the subjects given in the curricalum but he always cares for his future 
welfare and the formation of his character to be a right citizen In short he takes 
care of the boys from all points of view just as a father takes care of his own son. 

When a student passes his Vernacular 4th standard or English 4th standard 
the teacher should ask him what specialised educations whether industrial or agricuIturaU 
he wishes to have. The teacher should impress upon the minds of the students the 
benehts of this sort of education. The student then should enter those schools and 
carry on their further [studies. By this system, the attention of the student will be 
diverted from the academic course to industrial and agricultural couises. 

Question 25 — Welfare of Rural Population — (i) Improvement of agricul- 
ture and (j) agricultural education and agricultural industries really form mam factors 
of the welfare of rural population. Besides this, there are also other matters which 
require Government’s help They are— 

(1) Civil dispensary, 

(2) Veterinary dispensary, 

(3) Panchayat court, 

<4) Sanitation office with a good sanitary committee, 

(5) Police station, 

(6) Good roads in the village itself, 

(7) Vaccination office, 

(8) Wells of good and drinkable water ample for all castes and creeds, 

(p) Hakim or vaidya dawakkana^ 

( 10 ) Chwaadx^ 

(11) Dkk bungalow, 

(ta) Sufficient grazing ground, 

(13} A cattle stand, 

(14) Good clean and «iiry houses, 

(*S) Vegetable market, and 
(i6) Weekly market, etc,, etc. 

The District Councils and Taluk Lcards should be encouraged to look to these 
matters. The Tahsildars ard Deputy Educational Inspectors should be told to look 
to these matters. 


Provided with these facilities the village will present a beautiful appearance 
of a prosperous rural population. 

As for an economic enquiry of typical village". I beg to submit that I wil! not 
bother myself with such an enquiry nor W'll I advise Government to undertake this 
intricate and difficult b^usinesa. The people will look upon this as a suspicious business 
1 hey will not trust officers, they will not disclose their secrets, wealth or profits in the 

busimss. Naturally nobody hfces to disclose what wealth he has got in his possession. 
The whole business will be very costly and is impracticable. The country is so much 
involved in ignorance. Foreign methods will not do here. ^ 

OuBSTipK Statistics.— Maintenance of proper and timely statistics of any 

subject is of primary importance m the administration of a country." 

Serkl to*d^t ** and requires a very careful and earnesti 

pl«ftder I have got some ^experience of testing smad 

geneiallymamt^odbf to'Tahsildarof 
a mluk, with the heip of his^^ef and paimans. The Eeweaoe e^o collect 

informetion regarding the yi^d of crops, land under ceaiwiof cattle, etc, 

in teKortb, of September and' 

Octmbef and the estimate of tte yhM tiw«^ fwataa aiMie by viWage officers. 

"ho 

j * who had sown the fields ’ Thie map gives the name of a certain man 
IPO statement as the man who sowed the field. These statement 
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are given in evidence in the civil courts in civil cases to prove possession of the 
land. On cross-examiration Of the village officer I have found that no enquiry is made 
fay him as to who has really sown the land, he fails and generally these statements are 
not believed fay courts without the support of good additional evidence. 

Similar is the case with statements of the yield of crops. The village officer goes 
to field and sees the cotton plants or juofi ears and forms an estimate of the crops of 
hundred of acres of Unas. It is not known bow they arrive at the conclus’ons But 
those statments are believed by Government and returns of yields are based on them. 
There is no strict supervision over the village officers who are some times corrupt The 
methods are loosie and clumsy and m my opinion they do not disclose the real condition 
of crops. The methods and system must be improved. 

There is no doubt that agricultural statistics m.'intained at present are not a 
correct index of the cor dition of the lands and their owners. Such statistics when 
published give an unreal idea to the officers and people and even to foreign people who 
read them. Th's ib not good. Therefore improvements must be made. But the 
enquiry wHl be a matter which will require a lot of time Jind labour and will at the 
same time be very costly I he Only good and practical i etnod is th^t the infor- 
mation Should be collected with the ronsent and knowledge of the Panckas of the 
V’Uage. 

To sum up what is now required we need . — 

1. Extension of primary and agricultural education. 

2. Teaching of scientific methods and profitable methods of production. 

5. Increase of production. 

4. Teaching of phnting fruit trees. 

5« Irrigation of gardens and orchards, etc* 

The present agricultural policy should be extended and must be shaped in such a 
way that the farmers wiU obtain knowledge as indicated above 

Important points to be attended to are t — 

I. Good seed. 2. Tillage. 3. Manuring. 4. Inter-cultivation. 5. Dry farming, 
6. Draining the fields. 7. Intensive and extensive cultivation. 8. Methods of profit- 
able production. 9 Fruit and trees planting. 10. Fruit canning, 11. Flower and 
vegetable gardening 12. Organisation of orchards. 13. Vegetable growing, 
i4. Sowing of varieties of cotton 15 Peaching of small industries, s 6 . Market- 
ing of cotton and other articles 17. Well irrigation in Berar, etc. 

How many cf these are attended to at present may be kindly considereo by the 
Royal Commission. A bureau of plant industry and extension service department 
should be opened. 


Policy of the Uailed States of America Department ©f Apiculture, 

America is well known to be one of the most developed countries of the world 
and the United States of America Department of Agriculture is also equally developed 
to a great extent. The tiepartmenis are well ortanised and the departmental officers 
seem to be more in touch with the farmers and they ha^e got business like methods 
for doing their work. 1 hey have got an extension service department in which exten- 
sion work is done in each branch oT the depsutment. 

The features of the above extension service are as follows ; — 

(i) Extension work in Agricultural Engineering Agricultural Engineers’ duties 
include the teaching of farmers how to dram their land and to show that 
the increased production from drained land wil’ pay amply for the improve- 
ment’*. ** Under this head .re included such subjects as plans for the 
construction of dwellings, barns, poultry and other farm buildings, farm- 
stead planning, ventilation of buildings and painting and other preserva- 
tive treatment.” 

Such extension service branch is not yet opened in India. Here the work is 
Iknited to a certain stage. The sphere of the present work can be widened and it is 
possible to have an extension service branch even in India. This service may include 
the ticking of planting and growing truit trees, pieseivation of fruits, export trade of 
frtiit, marWtng^ of agncultuial products, visiilog the houses of farmers and making 
enquiries, teaching cf small cottage industries, etc. The Agiicultural Department is a 
, eachmg department m America, The illustrations given above will show that earnest 

ji #'■*1' j ff, 
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and strenuous attempts are made in Ameiica to teach the villagers and convince) 
them of the utility of the department. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Agricul- 
tural Department in India is uorkin^ so successfully as it is sometimes said in the 
country. The rural peoole are still ignorant and uneducated and there are no statistics 
showing the effectiveness of extension in teaching rural people. Demonstrations of 
scientific methods of profitable production aie m?de but there are no statistics to show 
what effect these demonstrations have proved in the minds l)f the people and how 
ma'^y of them have actually folio v\ed the methods and profited themselves, so that 
nothing positive can be said without the publication of tbes6 statistics 

A passing reference may be made to the recent Recort of the Currency Commission 
which has recom r.ended the raising of the exchange rate of the rupee from i6 d. to i8 d. 
This recommendation of the Commission is most prejudicial to the interests of the poor 
agricultur st in India, It is however, pleasing to note that the Bill brought forward 
regarding the subject was withdrawn by the Government of India in the Legislative 
A«?sembly. I request the Members may kindly recommend the retention of the 
present rate cf ex ch-^nce and cancellation of the Commission's recom mer dations and 
thus strengthen the hands of the Givernment of India The poor agriculturists will 
be really much indebted to this Commission for this act of kindness. 


Oral Evidence. 

32425. the Chairman : Rao Sahib Sahasrabudhe, you are a pleader at Ellicbpur 
in the Amraoti district ^ Yes 

32426. You have given us a note (including some very interesting illustrations) 
and we are obliged to you for that. Have you any general statement to make at this 
stage or may I ask you a few questions on your note ^—Regarding demonstrarion, on 
which I have already made some remarks, I wish to make » statement. An attempt 
should be made to run the demonstrations on a commercial basis , the financial aspect 
pf the questi m must not be regarded as secondary, otherwise, of what use will they 
be to the villagers^ I have met many villagers and talked to them. What they say 
is this: *‘If it is proved to us that these demonstration s and other experiments are 
successful we will adopt them, but not otherwise” 

32427 So that you think that demonstrations should be carried out in such a 
fashion as to give the cultivitofs a clear indication of the profit-making value of the 
suggestions?— Yes, that is my opinion, 

33428. Your note is very full and I think you have made your points perfectly 
clear ; but there are one or two questions I should like to ask you With regard to 
vouT answer to our Question 8, on page 460 of your note, have you experience of wpll 
irrigation ?— I have got my own field in the village of Khandi and for two years 
I conducted experiments on wsll irrigation, directly supervising the work, I have two 
wells I have heie a statement which was given to me by the Commissioner of Berar 
in which It 13 stated that there are about 30,000 acres of land under garden crops in 
Berar and these 20,000 acres^ are cultivated by castes known as Baris and Malts* these 
are different from the KttnHs, As regards agricultural indebtedness, the former two 
pstes are in a better coniition than the Kunhis\ it is the Kunhs that are involved in 
indebtedness. I think that, especially this year when there is no rainfall, had there 
been wells in many of the villages at least at the rate of one well for every 6 acres, the 
ctthivators of Benr would have been in a better condition j they would have had more 
crops this year. This is my <>bject m proposing well irri^jation m Berar, where 

whereas the Central Provinces are fortunate enough to have a 

3»429‘ Do ychi use mechanical life for the water from thes^ No j we use 
. t and even that has become costly now, I am sasrchlng for mecha- 

nicaUifts, I have asked the department to supply me with one pump and engine on 
the hire" purchase system because I am not a very rich mao and cannot purchase 
the whole plant at once. I want to aiake ao expieriment m the hire-purchase system 
irsfe a»d then n ^xt year it is my iatentioa to gprpkise the witoie thing. 

, 3 a 430 ' Voa sre wUling to unlertake tbe of the plaot on the hire- 

33^. ¥«. W» I Me from page 463, in the making of paper f— Yes', 
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^24^2 I think you have done certain experimental work in that direction? — f 
myseif have not done anything, I am not an expert on the point. But I requested 
the Direcior of Industries to make an experiment and I sent one bundle of cotton 
stalks from Ellichpur to the lab^ra^ory here. Mr. Flymen, who is Director of Agricul- 
ture now, was the Agricuhurai Chemist at that time and he mide an experime.it and 
reported that eood paper could be made from it. I then asked the Central Provinces 
Governmert to start a pioneer undertaking «o that the people might know that it was 
a pro Btable concern, but they refused A suggestion was mad*=* by Mr. Cro'ith^aite 
that the cotton stalks should be sen» to a laboratory in London and to that- I had no 
objection The department accordingly sent the sta'ks and a very satisfactory leport 
has beer made by the kese arch Institute m London. Th* n, of Lounsje, Government 
was convinced that as such a satisfa tory r<"port hau been received from Lon Ion, this 
was going to be a satisfactory business and thev decided to conduct funher research 
intotne matter WithtPis end in view the rovernmert of India asked the Paper Expert 
at Dehra D.m, Mr Raitt, to un ertake the business A special kind of machinery 
was required for paper-. i aking and during the War one ol the ships which was 
bringing out this machinery was sunk and for a time there was* nothing done. Then 
so mr* time later another machine was ootained and an experiment wis made at Dehra 
Dun in August 1924, a copv of the report which dealt with the experiment was sent on 
to me, 

32439. Have you any irdications as to whether the cultivating class would take 
up an industry of this sort? — I am not sure about that I tried to persuade the villagers, 
but they were averse from taking to it It is a very laborious business, in fact, the 
whole process IS very laborious. Some body wouM certainly have to make an experi- 
ment and prepare a good pulp which could then be sent either to the paper mills at 
Bombay or the Tittagarh Mills m Calcutta, Attempts must be made in that direction to 
start with 

32434. I see that you have also nterested yours^'lf in fruit and vegetable pre- 
servation by tne method known as dehydrogenation ® — Yes , it »s a very splendid 
method followed in America. They sup .died veget ib es to the Army n Fiance. The 
description of this method is given in the * Sctenitfic American ” and 1 have copied 
it from ihat, 

32435 This n ethod of dehydrogenation produces a dry vegetable which has got 
to be soaked in water? — Yes. This practice is at present being adopted m 
Konkan Our women there do it, when there is a surplus of vegetables they resort to 
this process and utilise it when necessary 

33436, So far no one has tried it in your village as yet ?— No, it is only a sugges- 
tion. 

32437. The Commission is intereste4#io this problem of the standardisation of 
weights and measures Do you think the public would be prepared to take that step? — 
The Marwaris would not care about it , they would say that it was verv difficult The 
practice in Perai at the pre'^ent moment is for tr*e Cu’* ency Officer to come aaJ inspect 
the weights and n ensures every year Personally I think there oug^t to be a standardisa- 
tion of weights and measures throughout the whole of India, Nowadays there is 
much confusion; for instaticcj our Ellichpur weights and measures do not tally with 
those at A kola or those at Amraoti and this causes a good deal of confusion. We 
must try to adopt one common standard , tnis would be to the advantage of the 
public. 

32438 To change the subj'ect, i want you to develop this idea of yours which 
you have set down on page 469 of your note according to which you think a year’s 
practical instruction is necessary before an agricultural officer is employed in the 
department. Would you include instruction on the commercial side of farming?— Yes, 
that IS my idea, and that is the reason why I wish to follow the American method I 
have had a good many pamphlets from America. 

02439* what do you found yourself on page 470 when you criticise the field 
^tiiticsr Is it your own experience Yes, on my own experience in the court. 
Whei this question comes up in the court, the paiwan has g^t to n ake a report. He 
comes with a record which shows that a certain man has sown the field and the 
aiiiount of the crop Is stj^much. In cross-examination I have found that no enquiry 
is made by the village officer as to who has really sown the seed and generally these 
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statements are not believed by the courts without the supoort of good additional 
evidence. The enquiry is not conducted at all and the people do not have a real idea 
of their actual position, I must say that the Board of Agriculture is a very good 
institution. I have read all the reports of the Beard which are published every year 
and a good many resolutions are passed but f fail to see what further steps can be 
taken in the matter of bringing these resolutions and these various kinds of literature to 
the notice of the village people At the top everything is all right. All the English 
knowing peoph are conversant with it , all the officers of the department know it, but 
whether this knowledge goes to the villagers IS a rrost important question. I really 
think that these things should be especially exphined to the villagers either by the 
Tahsildar or by some special officer who should be sent to the villages. That would 
be a vf ry good kini of propiganda work, to let the people know what is going on from 
day to day The people of Berar particularly have the power of d.scerning what is 
good and whnt is bad for their own interests They read the resolutions which are 
passed and if they see these things they will interest themselves in these experinaents 
and gradually they * ill readily accept the new and improved ineth'>ds. That is my 
sujygest'on, I an. for developing the propaganda work of the Agricultu'-a* Department 
as I am quite cer*‘air that many things can be done in that direction. I have already 
expressed rr.yselt with regard to agricultural education As you know, an agricultural 
exhibition was recently held at Poona. Now this exhibition was of very great 
educative value to the people, but I doubt very much if the agriculturists knew any- 
thing about it. I suggest that regular officers of the department should be deputed to 
go into the villages and to lecture to the villagers on these matters. 

32440, Str Henry tamr^ncQ'. Are you from Poona yourself? — No I am 
resident of Berar. My birth place is in the Satan district. 

-^2441. You mentioned Lord illingdon amongst the people who have done good 
for agriculture in India What particular branch of Lord Willingdon’s work were you 
thinking of? — Lord Willingdon, as President of the Board of Agriculture, held at 
Poona m 19x7, gave an address and that address is very interesting It interested me 
very much as it deals with the whole policy of the Agricultural Department as to what 
should be done by the department, what should be taught by the agricultural officers 
to the students and the people of India, and how much more they ought to know, and 
things like that 

32442. I thought perhaps you had in mind the exan;ple Lord Willingdon had set 
in the da’ry that he started in Poona and his encouragement of cattle-breedingl^ - You 
were not thinking of the cattle question in particular ?— No, I did not have that in 
mmd, His speech impressed me very much as an agriculturist. 

You were impressed more with his speech than with hn practice? 

33443 You said a little while ago thnt there is a regular inspection of weights and 
measures every year Where is this done^ — There is an officer called the Currency 
Inspector at Akola, 

32444, Is it done by the Municipality? —No, he is a Government officer and he 
goes to the Municipal office. He makes a round of inspection in the town shops and 
examines the Weights and measures. Atany rate* that is my idea of the work which 
he is doing. If he ^ees any faulty measures or weights in the possession of any 
shopkeeper, he prosecutes trim, 

5244s. Have you ever known of any such prosec utions^’,- Not within the last two 
fears. 

324415. Within the last 6 fty years’-— When I was a pleader I came across on^^ 
two ca^s. 

33447. Sif Thomas Middleton s You mention in your evidence that tore 
been reading American publications and you are the second witness 
told us that he has been getting information from America. How dhlVyon get these 
publirationj P — I asked the United States Department of fo give me their 

methods of working the department. 1 hey did not descri& i|ief method of working 
their department but sent me these pamphMs and me to read them, when 

I would find out their methods, * 

^ < 1 . « ^ 

' How ft any have %hey sent you 'Aboit 50 In all, I * ^ 

* ^ lit I * ' 

*” to the Min.stry of Agriculture 
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32^45^* You wrote to America, but you never wrote to Britain ior any informa* 
tion, did you No. 

32451. Dr Hyder Your note is very comprehensive. You say that the productive 
power of the land IS not increased along with the increased expenditure® Have you 
any evidence of that ? — Even at the present time the productive power of the land is 
not more than one khandi per acre 

32452 How old are you -—I am sixty -eight years of age. 

3^453 you not think that Berar produces more cotton per acie row than 
it used to when you were quite a yoimg man ®— I quite agree with you. Ths amount 
of cotton has increased, but along with tha<- the land under cotton cultivation has 
also increased ; that should be t-iken into consideration. I have got a repoit of the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture m which he shows how the cultivation of cotton has 
increased, • 

32454, You make a very interesting suggestion about compulsory primary 
education. You say that the age should be raised from to 10—13, both 

inclusive. If you had that, as the boys of that age are more valuable to their parents, 
do you not think that you might find all the schools empty ? — In order to meet that, 
I have made another suggestion At present the schools are held from 11 in the 
morning to 5 in the evening , I say that these hours are not wanted for village schools. 

32455 Let us keep to the age of admission ?—That is the answer to your, 
question. The parents will not suffer, because I have suggested that the school 
hours should be from 7 to *0 in the morning. 

32456. What should they do from 7 to 10 ? They should do nothing ?— The boys 
will remain in school , I am against the present school hours. I say that the age 
should be raised and the school should be held only in the morning, the rest of the 
day should be left to them to earn their wages. The patents will be satisfied with 
that 


32457. You have rendered some public service by distributing 700 copies of your 
industrial pamphlet to the agriculturists. Was an industrial pamphlet suitable for 
placing m the hands of the agriculturists®— Yes , at the end of the pariiphlet I have 
given particulars about small industries. 

32458 You know tho people here very intimately. Are there any items on- 
account of which the people will not undertake certain industries, for instance, fish 
culture or poultry keeping? Have they got any custom of not ploughing after mid- 
day, or not taking meals on any particular days ? — I do not th'nk the Kunbis will 
take to fish culture and poultry keeping. 

32459* What about silk worm rearing ^ — Speaking for Be ar, there are no mulberry 
trees there, and silk-worm rearing is not possible. 

32450. Have you got any Sainarnts in \our part of the country ?— No. They are 
only to he found in Chhattisgarh 

32461. The people of Berar are all modern people ?— Yes. 

32462. With regard to rainfall, you suggest some instrument by which the rain- 
fall could be made more certain and more regular What is this instrument that y u 
have in mind? — The difficulty is that in certain seasons the rainfall is unequally 
distributed, and some contrivance should be invented, by which the rainfall could be 
fegulated. Or else, surplus- rainfall may be utilised In the exhibition at Poona, 
Mr. Lowsley exhibited five methods by which surpus water could be utilised during 
dry weather. I admit that 1 am not an expert, but I think the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should take that question up, and explain the methods to the cultivators, or 
discuss the methods among themselves in order to find out whether they are really 
useful or not* 

32463. What is the rate at which the Central Bank, of which you are a Direc- 
Ibt, mods to the small primary societies ?— It is i per cent per month, or 12^ per cent 

amnum. 

Mow are you going to entrust the distribution loans to Univer- 

graduates ? Do you think they are quite competent to undertake ^ work of that 
kind ?— 'At pre^nt there is great dissatisfaction regarding the distribution of faccawi 
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loans. If an application for a loan is made to-aay, the man gets it after 4 months, 
It might be due to the fact that the Tahsildir has too much work Therefore, I 
have proposed a special officer, he need not necebsanly be a B, A., who should be 
entrus ed with ihia woik, He should take the money into the villages and distribute 
it among the applicants immediately. 

32465 Are any factors known to you why India does not produce 4 kkandtes of 
cotton per acre? -There are some factors. An adequate supply of manure is neces- 
sary, and there should be sufficient water made available by well irrigation. If they 
put in sufficient manure and, in case cf less rainfall, make available well water, I 
think they will be able to get 2 to 3 kkandtes of cotton per acre 

324S6, On page 467, you give an interesting table, in which you show these 
two items, namely total acres of land (m lakhs', and acres of land left for grazing 
and pasture D j you not think that your table would have been better if you had added 
also the number of cattle supported and the crops raised, because there are differences 
as regards the kind cf farming which different countries carry on ? I admit it 

32467. You carmot draw any conclusion from that ?— No. 

32468. I find >cur mind is made up on this question of the ratio between the 
£ sterling and the rupee You are for 16 pence to the rupee ?— Yes. 

32469. Could you amplify that ? It is a complicated matter As I understand 
the question, I am not in a position to say that the agriculturists are benefited by 
increasing the rate to 18 pence especially in the case of export of cotton from India to 
Manchester. 

32470 The Raja of Parlakimedti I see that you take a lot cf interest in 
agriculture. Do you possess any land yourself? - I have 30 to 40 acres of land, and 
about 350 grafted mango trees 

33471, What cultivation are you carrying on in that area ?— Cotton and juan 

32472 Are you following any improved methods of cultivation ? — I lease out the 
[and I am a pleader, and I lease out the land on the ardha baiai system. 

32473. You possess a gooa knowledge of improved methods of cultivation ?— 
Now that I have retired, I intend to do something. 

3*474. May I know how long it is since you have retired? — One or two years 
but my son has passed his LL B, just now, and I have handed over my practice to 
him Now i have got time to look after my fields, and I will do my best as far as 
possible. 

32475 Have you undertaken to translate any of these pamphlets on agriculture 
into the vernacular ?— No. I have not yet done anything, but I mean to do something* 

32476. Are you interested in cattle ?— I am of course interested in cattle, it is for 
the good of the people, but I have not got any cattle, 

33477. In your retired life, are you going to devote any of your time to uplift the 
present deplorable condition of the cattle in your part of the Country ?— I intend to do 
something, but I am growing older now, and I do not think I can be very active, 

32478. I see that in the list of gentlemen that you mention you include the name 
of one of ouc Colleagues, nAmely, Sir James Mac Kf'nna, as deserving of CompUment. 
May I know what part oi his work you appreciate ?~He has pubU&hed a report on the 
AgriCukure ol India for 10 years from 3905 to 1915, and 1 quite agree with what he has 
bthted m the re^rt. At the end of the repoit, he hau stated one motto^ tliat the 
dqmrtmeat is for the people and for the interest of the people and should work for 
the people. It is this which impressed me very much, 

3909 * You are going to be converted to that ideal at this age ?— Yes* 

32480, Sir James M&cKennax How is it that you take suCfe a keen interest in 
algricttltural and rural problems ? — I was practising as a plea<l®r many years, aad I 
sympathise with the condition of the agriculturisis. Of cdutse* 1 am for the good of 
the people. 

32481. You think yon are gbfag lo ^ to the country as an agriculturist 

Ihauas altwyw F'^Yes, if I am able to do so. 
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^^4^2 Do you write often to the Dnector of Agriculture®— Ye«, Sometime^ 

I know Mr. Plymen. 

33483. Fairly f-equently ® — Yes 

33484. And he rites you long replies, i suppose ? — Yes. 

33485* ^r. Calvert I see that you make a very sad confession You plead 
guilty to neglecting your duties as Director of a Cc-operative Central Bank ahd rot 
supervising the primary societies Yes 

32486, Why did you neglect this impoitant duty*’'— I am simply a Director 
I admit that a Director ought to take more interest, that he ought to g:) 10 the villages 
and teach the people better metho is of living, and s-j on But that requires moving 
from one village to another, an i I am getting old and cannot do so. 

32487. You are really too busy Mot too busy, but really too old, I have to 
do other work. 

# 

32488. Sir Ganga Ram Have you stood for the Legislative Council at any 
time?— No. 

3248^ Or for the Legislative Assembly Not recently I stood 3 years ago, 
but I a moderate and as it was during the non-co-cperation agitation I did not 
get many votes. 

32490, The country has lost the benefit of your advice , you could have done 
good service ?— I have many other things to do. 

{The Witness withdrew.) 

The then adjourned till 1 1 a^m* on Thursday^ the 2 ytk yanuary) 1927, 
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Mr, M. R. DOKRAS, Pleader, Chandur, Amraoti District* 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 2-;-Agricultural Education.-.(i) No. Because at present there 
IS oniy one agricultural college for the whole of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Nagpur, and two iniddle schools where agricultural education is given- 
one at Chandkhun in the Raipur district and the second at Powarkhera in the 
Hoshangabad district. There is not even one agricultural school in Berar at 
present, at 

of Beta J*'*’"* “ teaching facilities in all districts 

(iii) Yes, because they would know the agricultural classes, and also their 
wants and would be able to command confidence in their methods Ttea^tS 

are Mows““'^ ^ The reason. 

^^^’^he'’geS"public“"""'‘“'^* of 

(2) The schools are yet quite new to the peonle and th. f.™-..* » 

'^‘’oTened « "er/ bfi^towfiST be 

tion should be madt a part o1 Se* mLiSt 'I?®***! 
schools in the whole of^the Province 

diawn up, giving simple truths about agrSare ^ 

practical ^ manner. The atude^ sffl Ikn ?nd 

training In i^rkultoe acec^dli^ to their age This 
take away the defect in pr^t J 
, tiiiwilling to resort to any Practical which makes students 

.their 
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(v) At present, the main incentive is the lure ot Government service. It 
should really be one of turning himsdif out a good and efficient farmer and 
earning money and happiness tor himself and hi*, family by prohtable cultivation 
which should be intensive and diversified so as to support him in all times and 
seasons. 

(vi) It is not true for colleges hut it is true in the case of the 2 schools 
mentioned above. 

(vii) Modifications in the light of the remarks given in answer to (iv) above 
are suggested. 

(viii) Every school should ha\ e a school farm or, if this is not possible, at 
least a school plot where practical lessons in agriculture can be given to the 
students. These plots and farms would provide a part of nature study and the 
students should be taken out at least once a week, weather permitting, for small 
trips for lessons in nature study, which is and essential part of all primary 
education. 

(|x) Government service. 

(x) By opening Government demonstration farms at every big town in each 
taluk where they and their parents can see the benefits and economic gains 
from improved agricultural practices and intensive farming. 

(xi) Not any that I know of. 

(xii) Cinema shows and night classes providing agricultural education in 
vernacular to well-to-do peasants may help to popularise adult education in 
rural tracts. 

(xiii) Such a scheme should consist of* — 

(1) All primary schools to be made to include practical agricultural educa- 

tion in the curriculum and each ot them be provided with a school 
farm or plot, 

(2) Opening of Government demonstration farms as suggested in (x) above 

Such a scheme should be administered by the District Councils^ and financed 
by these bodies with generous Gov*ernment grants as regards the primary schools 
As regards the demonstration plots, these should be administered and financed 
by the Government through the Agricultural Department 

Question S.—Demonstr^tion and propaganda.— ( a) Formation of Agricultural 
Associations, Seed Unions, Seed Farms and opening of demonstration farms by 
Government, as well as the appointments of Agricultural Assistants each in charge 
of two taluks, have been successful m improving and in influencing the practice 
of cultivators. 

(b) Such demonstrations should be held near fairs, bullock races and other 
places where people collect for some such object. Their number should be 
increased They should be well advertised beforehand. It is very necessary 
jfor increasing the number of such demonstration that the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Department should be increased The present thinness of the staff makes 
it very difficult for an agriculturist even to meet an Agricultural Assistant once 
In his life. 

(c) Such expert advice should be follo’^ed on demonstration plots^ and other 
plots^ of selected agriculturists and the results brought to the notice of the 
public by appointing a special day for showing to all neighbouring cultivators 
the difference resulting from the change. Example is always better than precept. 

'* (d) One such striking instance of the success of demonstration and propaganda 
work IS the spread of roseam cotton seed in Berar in the last ten years through 
the Seed UnionSj. Seed Farms and Agricultural Associations working under the 
advice of the Agricultural Department of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Question 4 —Administration —{c) (i) The present staff of the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services is too small. It should foe increased as soon as possible to 
twice the present number. Junior officers of the Agricultural Department who 
have spent most of their services in wheat tracts should as far as possible not be 
trtoferrfiNl to cotton tracts and vice vcKa, As regards the Veterinary Surgeons, 
there should be one Surgeon attached to every dispensary so as to be available to 
the public at any time and he should not be given any touring Work The touring 
Assistant Surgeon should be separate from the tone in charge .of the dispensary 
at headquarters. At^ present, one Surgeon alone is in charge of the dispensary 
as wtll^ as the tOulfiSg wMch IS also compulsory for 10 days in a month. 

Mr M, R Dokra*?, 
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Some important cases cannot therefore fully attended to and many cultivators 
coming from viltages to dispensaries are sorry to find Ae Surgeon away on 
four and have to go back without any help or advice The inspecting staff is 
too much for the present number of dispensaries and the chief work by Inspectors 
done at the time of inspections consists in making account of all the medicines 
spent and verifying the balance I am of opinion that the posts of Inspectors 
should be abolished and the present Inspectors appointed to take charge of 

dispensaries at big towns thus releasing some of the staff to take charge of new 
dispensaries The Deputy ^Superintendents inspect the dispensaries twice a year 
and that is sufficient to check the work of the assistants in charge 

(ii) Rates of* transport of all agricultural produce by railways should^ be 

cheaper than the common rates and the railways should provide better facilities 
ior transport of cattle The present wagons do not serve the purpose well and 
there is every danger to the animal when in the wagon while in transit 

(ill) Roads are very few in Berar as compared with its income and extent. 
The number of metalled roads should be increased as soon as possible to facilitate 
the transport of cotton to gins from inside villages, 

(iv) The Meteorological Department is at present of no service to the^ general 
body of agriculturists If the increase of stations is necessary for its practical use, 
they should be increased and their bulletins published in every tahsil office or 
post office in the rainy season. 

Question 5 — FiN.\NCE.~(fl) The formation of huge^ co-operative associations 
of growers of each crop like cotton, etc , each distributing the sale of their 
produce over the 12 months in the year will enable the farmers to get average 
price for their produce and also finance them in all the months including the rainy 
season/ This will avoid the dumping of the agricultural produce on the market 
all at once and thus lower the rates in the season of gathering of crops. The 
associations wit! be able to make better arrangements for housing the commodity 
till it is required for slle and they will also be able to get better rates for the 
produce through their expert selling officers. 

Question fi.— Agricueturae Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes for bor- 
rowing are - 

{!) Want of prudence due to illiteracy created by having a lot of money 
at a particular time of the year and nothing at all at other times. 

(2) Bad social customs such as marriage expenditure out of proportion of 

the means of each. 

(3) Uncertainty of rainfall, 

(4) The prevalence of the gambling habit which is found in almost all villages 

of Berar where youthful agriculturists spend all their annual Income 
in one or two sittings and many times their whole estate in one or 
two years, 

(5) The rule of Hindu law which gives every person a right by birth in 

the family estate. This fact is an incentive to dishonest money- 
lenders to get pro-notes, etc-, for loans advanced to boys who have 
just reached maturity who not knowing the difficulty of acquiring 
an estate by labour waste the same as easily as they got it 

(6) Love of litigation many times undertaken without any chance of success 

only for the sake of obstinacy and going through all the three courts 
l3:w, first Court, Appellate Court and High Court, 

^7) Lack of facilities for honest and safe borrowing. 

(iiLVill^e mcmeylenders and co-operative credit wcieties in some el ^ 
villages aim m some cases the cotton brokers who advance 
custocrs in die rainy season with the intention of getting interest as well as 
orokeragfi on cotton carts in the crop season. 

* 1 . Illiteracy, successive bad seasons due to uncertain raInfaU; optimism, 
seasdn will be gcwd and he will ^ able to Piy at once ffie 
iiote debt, by the high soaring price of cottcm in »mne seasons; and 

iffiir sowcaf fof furffi,er .with the hope of 

^ swallowing the whole Estate repayment becomes 


These are the prevent 

W liberal, general m wdlf as agricultural education 

ffi® No special measures are necess^. 
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Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) No person should hereafter 
be allowed to partition a field in parts of less than 5 acres each The breach 
may be made punishable under the Land Revenue Code and a fine equal to 
that imposed in cases of non-a|inculturai uses should be le\ied from the defaulters 

(b) Consolidation should not be attempted 

Ic) No. 

Question 9 — Soils — («) (i) Soils can be improved by (1) drainage, simple 
or tile or boulder, (2) levelling, (3) green manuring, (4) rotations, (5) allowing 
land to be fallow for one year 

(ih) Levelling, hundtiii^ and not allowing land to be fallow in the rainy season. 

{b) A held of 13 acres near Kurha, Chandur taluk,^ Amraoti district, was 
levelled and bunded about 12 years ago by Mr Lacchiramsingh of Kurha at 
an expense of about Rs 3,000 and its soil is now’^ m very good condition as 
erosion is fully checked Ram water goes out only from a patch of land 
5 feet broad 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Yes- Soil surveys with special reference 
to the constituents of the typical soils of a taluk should be undertaken and 
records kept for inspection and free or cheap analysis of soil of any field should 
be arranged for by Government at the instance of any cultivator applying to 
get the same done By this means it would be easy to know how a particular 
field can be economically fertilised by addition of the deficient plant foods to 
its soil. Government farms and Association demonstration plots should be 
utilised for trials of complete fertilisers found out by the help of the above 

analysis suitable for the crops to be grown on the same The results should 

be shown to the surrounding cultivators in the field itself and made known to the 
general public by distribution of leaflets embodying the results of the trials 

^ops where such complete fertilisers will be sold should be opened in every 
taluk place Greater use of the natu*’al manures, covrdung and urine is already 
being made by the general body of cultivators, but they should be persuaded 
to adopt the dry earth system of urine conservation even in rainy season 

(h) The fertiliser dealers should be made to guarantee the proportion of 

available plant foods in their stuffs and if any are found beloW the standard 
guaranteed after analysis by Government experts, the dealers should be prose* 
cuted for cheating or under some special law enacted for the purpose. 

(c) As shown in latter part of 

(d) Not knowm 

(a) It 1 $ not sufliciently investigated 

Question 11 — Crops — («) (i) The existing crops can be improved by seed 
selection (using such seed as is more prolific and suits the local soil and season* 
and rainfall), good manuring and using due spacing. 

Cotton IS the mam cash crop m Berar The present seed mainly consists of 
roseitm, a short stapled variety and an improvement in the strain so as to 
produce a good stapled variety' with equal yield is necessary. Near about 
Arvi in Wardha district and at Tewsa m Amraoti district some^ local farmers 
have by selection improved the mixed local variety and its ginning percentage 
is now very high, as high as 40 per cent and more than the rosewm variety 
which has recently deteriorated and gives only 36 per cent of lint The seed 
of this mixture consequently commands fancy prices and sells at more than 
double the market price of ordinary cotton seed Ever* the yellow flowered 
trees of this mixture produce seed cotton which has a high percentage of lint 
and an attempt to separate them and found a new vanety having long staple 
and better outturn seems possible with the aid of expert departmental officers. 
An effort was made by the writer to send some of this seed to the Government 
farn^ for sowing to find out the good strains through the Deputy Direi^or of 
Agriculture^of Amraoti but as the Director of Agriculture did not approve of 
the plan the proposal w^as dropped* The Assistant to the Cotton^breeder at 
D^ulia (Bombay Presidency) has taken some bolls from this cotton plant this 

(ii) Ground-nut is a new^ crop which is well adopted to Berar soil season 
ifiid desert etcouragement at the hands of the department. It produces good 
^iodiier ««td leeves the land richer by the addition^ w nitiogen It requires less 
Idbomr mad yerf and becomes ready in 100 days which is the period 

of rains IrgrtsEW oompsratively well in light soil and gives a 
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rfood outturn in goad soil as high as 2,000 lbs per acre being knoun to the 
writer Especially in these times of cheap cotton, ground-nut should replace at 
least half of the present acreage of cotton- In Khandesh, it has already encroached 
to that extent on cotton cultivation and the cultivators in those parts are not 
so hard hit by the fall of cotton prices as they have got ground-nut to rely on. 
The writer has introduced the small Japan variety in Chandur taluk since lyip 
in which year he sowed a field of 28 acres under ground-nut and the seed he distri- 
buted has steadily increased in villages having light soils, c Amla which has 
about 1,000 acres under ground-nut this year. The only difficulty is the high price 
of seed m the first year The trouble about pigs can be done away with by 
planting i large acreage in every village, cultivators in Amla now do not keep 
any watchmen on any of the ground-nut fields 

(Hi) Seed distribution can be well managed through Agricultural Associations 
which are in existence in almost every taluk in the Province. 

(iv) Damage by wild animals is only found in villages which near 

reserved forests and it can be lessened by generous grant of licenses for firearms 
in such villages 
(h) No 

(c) Mentioned under (a) (i). 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) Generally, cultivators harrow ^ their field 
with a harrow dragged by one pair of bullocks. The first harrowing is done 
by a bigger harrovc drawn by 2 pairs of bullocks and the second by the small 
harrow as at present. This wull give greater mulch than at present and the 
cotton stalks also will be completely uprooted from the field by the deeper 
cultivation Uprooting the cotton stalks by hand and then harrowing gives still 
better results and also checks the spread of certain diseases such as roc^-rot The 
field also becomes free from living plants eating up nourishment Because of 
harrowing you have to w^ait till the plants are dried and can be cut by me 
harrow. The expenses of uprooting this side are about Rs. 2 per acre but they 
more than balance the advantage from easier harrowing and better crops next 
year, 

(ii) I would suggest sowing a mixture of juar and urid {juar 2 lbs. and und 
6 lbs), per acre instead of the present mixture of juar and mung {par 3 lbs. 
and mung i lb per acre). The greater incidence of und, a leguminous crop, 
improves the soil and benefits the crop of the next year and, und being an early 
maturing crop, ^tiar suffers no damage by the urtd crop though sown together, 
piar being the only crop growing in the field after 2^ months of sowing. Mung 
gives better fodder than und and therefore some area may still be sown with the 
^uar-mung mixture as at present, mung being increased to 1 lb. per acre. The 
writer does not approve the idea of the local people v?ho sow tur lines in every 
cotton field Tur should onlv be sown in fields of cotton which do not produce 
cotton plants higher than H feet, the better^ fields being sown with, cotton 
alone. The present rotation is juar and cotton in alternate years in fields which 
are not manured, manured fields being sown with cotton successively for 3 or 
4 years. I would suggest a rotation of juar acreage ^rd, ground-nut ^rd and 
cotton Jrd, the cowdung manure being given to ground-nut and some fertiliser 
(complete) to cotton after sowing, being grown on the residue of the manure 
given m these 2 years. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection, Internal and External.— J uar • Smut in 
iiiflr can be controlled by saturating the seed in a solution of coppersulphate 
of the re<|uired strength, but the parasite plant known as taloop in these parts 
cannot he controlled by this method or by any method known to the writer. 

Colton: Wilt can be controlled by rotation, and by plantii^ yellow 
flowered varieties and these methods are efficacious. 

Root-rot : Very few people know that this is a disease caused by a fungus 
in the soil and can be controlled only by rotation, uprootli^ die stalks and 
burning them. 

BoU-fot * There is no measure by which boll-rots are protected in these 
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k pot full ol fcerosine and water but this is not practical when fields after fieldsi 
are affected* Some sort of dusting device and a suitable poison to dust these 
inse/rts to death can be the only practical solution as is done in America for 
the boll weevil. 

Question 14 — ImplemExNTS. — ( a:) In the opinion of^ the^ writer, the experi- 
ments with tractor ploughing are not^ popular in this side of^ the country 
because people do not generally consolidate the soil after ploughing the^ same, 
but watch till the rams do the same and thus ha\e to wait for a long time to 
sow after the coming on of the monsoon This trouble will be avoided 
if neiv implements of the “cultipacker** type which are available from many 
firms arc more generally introduced and people made «fo understand the 
necessity of again packing the soil after ploughing so as to make a proper 
seed bed ready to be sown with the first approach of the monsoon. 

(b) (1) Opening of demonstration farms at every tahsil town and the use 
ol such improved implements on these farms. 

(2) Opening of shops by Taluk Agricultural Associations where such imple- 
ments and their spare parts can be made available for ready purchase by the 
cultivators at the price of the manufacturer, the commission being alivays 
sufficient to make up the expense of bringing the same from the manufacturer 
and keeping it in stock for sale. 

(3) Opening of mechanical schools where mechanics who can do* small 
repairs to agricultural implements can be trained. Every town should thus 
have its own shop of mechanics ready to set right the machines working m the 
town.^ Want of such mechanics is at present at the root of the unpopularity of 
machines in agriculture, because the farmer who buys a valuable machine 
becomes the laughing stock of the whole village when the machine becomes 
idle through slight disrepair and it is not possible to find out any one near at 
hand to set matters right. 

(c) The high railway freight which comes to nearly 12 per cent of the 
value of ploughs bought from Messrs. Kirloskar Bros, in Satara district to 
Chandur by railway is a difficulty in the matter of the distribution of agri- 
cultural implements for sale throughout the country. It should be reduced to 
5 per cent or e' en lower if possible. 

Question 15 —Veterinary. — (a) It should be under the Director of Agri- 
culture. 

(b) (i) The \eterinary dispensaries are under the control of the District 
Boards, This system Works well. 

(ii) The need for expansion is not yet keenly felt because people are not 
yet habituated to their use But as they wdll gradually know their advantages, 
the e\pansion would be necessary and w*ouId be taken up. 

(iii) Absolutely not. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not yet make full use of the dispensaries but it is 
due to their ignorance As education would become more general, more resort 
wrould be taken to cure the animals through dispensaries. 

(ii) There are no touring dispensaries in this district. The Veterinary 
Surgeon goes on tour for ten days m the_ month and the dispensary is left in 
charge of the compounder who is sometimes quite new to the work. Cases 
coming in the Surgeon’s absence cannot therefore be properly treated and 
people become dissatisfied. This is one of the important reasons why fuller use 
is not possible of these dispensaries. The touring assistant should always be 
different and the dispensary should not be allowed to be without a doctor 
in charge. 

(i) I would not advocate legislation dealing with any of the subjects, for 
as yet the main body of cultivators are not sufficiently educated to understand 
the importance and necessity of such restrictions, 

(e) No. 

No obstruction in the w»ay of popularising preventive inoculation. No 

& charged. 

Id.— A nimal Husbandry.— ( a) The grass and fodder including 
of cereals^ nnd ^ stems and leaves of pulses and the grain and corn used 
1^1 cattle food in this Province should be analysed and their nutritive con- 
stituents as cattle food determined by Government experts. Suitable combinations 
including addition of mineral constituents may be suggested for feeding milking 
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COWS and buffaloes and dry cows and bufiFaloes and growing calves and butli 
separately. Government should encourage shopkeepers who will sell such 
combinations of feed guaranteed to contain sufficient nutriment for the above 
animals by exempting them from income-tax and other facilities. 

The use of silos should be made compulsory on all Government farms 
operating in the Province so that the people in the surrounding villages may 
know the advantages arising from silos. 

(6) The forest area reserved for grazing overstocked with cattle in the 
rainy season and consequently the pasture is not sufficient for all cattle admitted 
in the forest. The animals do not get sufficient grass to eat and the over- 
crowding also results in the outbreak of contagious diseases in the forest area. 
The number of animals should therefore be restricted to that which can be 
properly fed on the acreage available. 

(c.) May, June and July. Four more weeks elapse before young growing 
cattle begin to thrive 

[dj Growing fodder crops such as thick juai for fodder may be practical 
but IS not practised by any cultivator this side as yet. 

(c) By showing the benefits of the improved methods on Government cattle- 
breeding farms and dairies. 

Quesiion 17.— Agricultural Industries.— ( f>) Poultry keeping would be 
the best subsidiary industry which should be adopted by agriculturists. 

(c) Want of suitable poultry farms where good stocks are available for sale 
and also want of instruction in the usual school curriculum as to how to manage 
poultry farms. 

Suitable Government poultry farms should therefore be opened at every 
district place at first and gradually at every tahsil town where good utility 
poultry breeds would be available for purchase by the agriculturists, and also 
where instructions can be given to pupils in the business of poultry management. 

Question 20.— Marketing —(a) No 

Cotton t There is a Cotton Market Law in force in Berar, but it dbea not 
provide for the appointment of any members from the agriculturists on the 
committees which manage the cotton markets. The law should therefore be 
modified and suitable representatives from the agriculturists be nominated to 
serve on such committees either through Taluk Agricultural Associations or 
directly through the Deputy Commissioner. 

(6) Cotton Market, There are no facilities for the cotton cultivator to sell 
his produce slowly so as not to glut the market in two or three months by the 
whole produce. This glutting forces the prices down to their lowest level at 
a time when most of the produce is sold by agriculturists to merchants. This 
can only be remedied by the establishment ot a large number of co-operative 
marketing societies for cotton as are found in the American States where farmers 
can take their bales of cotton as they are pressed to such societies to be classed 
and stored by such societies which advance them a fixed percentage of the 
value for their current expenses at low rates of interest and by slowly selling 
the cotton at appropriate times of the year manage to get the best average 
price for every class of cotton stored with them by each of their members. 
Every effort should therefore be made to bring such societies into existence 
as soon as possible. 

(d) Yes. They are very necessary and cotton market news, Indian as well 
as overseas, crop returns and complaints about Indian pri^uce should 
be circulated free to every cotton market and tah&il office to be publiailed 
therein. 


QimsTiOK 21.— GimRAL Education,— (fl) The existing system <d el^ss#tary 
and middle schboi education creates an indifferent and many 
in the minds of the pupils for agricultural work as there is no to such 

subjects and their importance in the school curriculum. The cstrr^ulum dmuld 
Indore be changed so as to include lessons on elementary 

principles slowly developing the theme of agriculture in al its branches, theory 
m welt as practice, as the students advance |n school courses. Such 
f^edenls will be gradually itsikm^vm Were« in agriculture and 

In practices and will hot remain dislnteres|al ki0 the students ^ the present 
d^{. The course should be complsofy and included in ahf the 
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eiementaty and middle school courses. But the higher and collegiate education 
may be divided into several branches as at present including agricultural and 
mechanical side for those who want to specialise in the same. More funds 
should be spent over agricultural teaching schools and the training of teachers 
for such schools. 

(b) (i) The above method will improve the culture and ability of agri- 
culturists of all grades while retaining their interests in land. 

(ii) The present compulsory education in the rural areas being of the old 
type without any reference to agricultural subjects does not satisfy the pupils 
of such areas and their guardians are rather unwilling to send their wards 
to such schools. 

(ill) Parents come to knov of the ineffectiveness of such education to fit 
the students for the profession of agriculture and therefore the number of boys 
who pass to the higher classes gradually diminishes till very few pass the 
fourth class. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population.— ( a) Institutions like the 
Social Service^ League of Bombay should be established through Government 
efforts in all important villages and the members of league slowly trained to 
improve the hygiene in the rural areas and establish creches for children of the 
motheis who have to go in the fields for weeding cotton^ picking and other 
field work* keeping their infants in the care of children aged 3 or 4 and some- 
times none at all, and do such other works as would promote the general well- 
being of agriculturists. 

(b) Yes. 

Scope . Discovering the main features of village farming, e.g., the exploita- 
tion by moneylenders, the thriftlessness of the farmers, absence of supple- 
mentary occupations, ignorance of improved methods of cultivation, very poor 
livestock, litigiousness and absence of co-operative facilities 

Methods: Appointment of influential committes from among agriculturists 
and experts in co-operation. 


Oral Evidence. 

32491, The Chairman. Mr Dokras, you are a pleader of Chandur, District 
Amraoti, Berar? — Yes 

32492, We have your note of the evidence you wish to put before us; 
would you like to say anyAing at this stage, or shall I ask you questions? — ^In 
view of the Conference which is to take place to-morrow between this Gominis-* 
Sion and the Local Government, I should like to say this * Last time education 
and agriculture were under two separate Ministers, I think, if possible, they 
should, being allied subjects, be placed under the same Minister this time; that 
IS the main thing 1 should like to impress on the Commission. 

32493. What is your own association with agriculture? Are you a farmer?— 
Yes, I cultivate nearly 200 acres belonging to me and I have 200 acres on lease. 

32494, Is that land cultivated by hired labour ? — ^Yes, all fiired labour. 

32495. Do you manage that yourself? — ^Yes, I have been farming since 1916, 

32496. Are you practising at the Bar at the moment? — ^Yes, 

32497 Do you find you can do both*? — ^Yes. 

32498. What about the area that you Iease?--rl am taking that on lease 
because the superintending charges are the same. 

32499. What type of land is it that you farm yourself? — ^Black cotton aoil; 
some of it light and some of it is very good. 

" 32500. Have you any irrigation? — ^No. 

^^1. What are your principal crops?— Cotton and and a little 

nmeat. 

32S02. Wliqre do you market your cotton? — ^At the Chandur co>tton 
market. 
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Ate you satisfied with that market? —No At present the members of 
the market committee are rominated by the Deputy Commissioner through the 
Tahaildar , there are on that committee no representatives of the agricultural classes* 
The law excludes representatives f f the agricultural classes from that committee; 

I submit the law should be changed so that there should be representatives of the 
sellers and the farmers on the market committee, 

32504* Do you not think it would be very difficult at this stage of development in 
the Province to find farmers who could attend the meetings and who would have 
knowledge and experience There is an Agricultural Association for the taluk ; if 
they inform us, we will put in two members who will be willing to attend , I think 
there would be many willing to do sn. 

32505. Failing the existence of such members, do you think the Agricultural 
Department might have a representative te represent the cultivators* iiiterests? — 
Of course that would be bcUer than the present state of things. Last year we 
subscribed nearly Rs 100 from the Agiicultural Association to provide for telegrams 
being sent from the Bombay market , ’t would, of course, be of immense benefit both 
to buyers and cultivators to know the Bombay rates before the market opened ; but 
this year, though I pressed for the publ'c exhibition of the rates on a board in the 
market, the merchants, fchiulcing their secre’s would be divulged and they would not 
be able to take advantage of the market, opposed it* If there cannot be representa- 
tives of the cultivators on the maiket committee at present, a representative of the 
Agricultural Department would do something. The representatives at present 
nominated by the District Commibsioner are mainly merchants and are really 
representatives of the ginning factorie'’* 

32506. You make vanou? suggestions of a conslruciive nature for the extension 
of the agricultural services and for the extension of the system of agricultural education, 
have you thought at all as to who is going to pay for all this®--Of course, the 
provincial budget 

32507* Would you suggest more taxation^— In the present state of things that 
is not possible, because the budget this year will be a deficit budget, and the state of 
the farmers in the Province is very bad on account of the price of cotton having gone 
down. 

32508. So that I judge that your scheme must be to divert funds at present 
being spent in other directions, towards agriculture, is that your idea ^ for 
example, in our taluk there are three Sub-Inspectors working urder the Excise 
Department, while there is only one Agncultural Assistant for two taluks , the 
Agricultural Assistant has to lo^k after an area of nearly 60 miles long and 30 miles 
broad, while the Excise Inspector his an area of only about 10 miles square; if the 
number of excise officers were reduced and the money diverted to agriculture, I think 
mere good would be done to the cultiv''ators. 

33509* Sir Henry Lawrence Wh.it would be the loss in excise revenue?— There 
would be no loss j the Sub-Inspectors only do checking work, a sort of C.I.D, work, 

32510. The Chairman * You suggest that primary schools should be made to 
include practical agricultural education ?-— Yes, that is the main thing ! suggest in the 
begiiming* 

32SIU Do you not think ihe primary schooL are best left to teach literacy to 
small chUdreu But agriculture is the only industry in the Province , practically 
90 per cent of the people in Berar live on agriculture 1 it is not at aU industarkd j 
theimore agriculture is as necessary iis literacy and even compulsion should he 
Introduced. 

Do you not think literacy itself would be a great contriba^ou towards 
Ui^CttUoral efficiency? — But we are finding that the students who havuhneu taught 
during the last fifty years are not willing to do manual labour j becai^ a^u kteratej 
think they shculd not touch agricultural implements. TJ^fe would he avoided 
if from the beginning children were taught agriculture and that agriculture is 

I gather that it is your view tba^ the Agriceitural Department has done 
geoC mnrice to the cultivator in certain directions ?— Yes* but I think it could be 
at present grown in Berar is f&s$um cotton ; but we are now 

lHu it. a UmMtal. ' 
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finding that ros^um is deteriofating, that is to say, the lint percentage is dectim’ng. 

I am cultivating other varieties which are not fixed varieties, bat are mixtures; during 
the last two years they have given from 40 to 43 per cent of hat As ! mentioned in my 
note, I made an attempt last year to send those mixtures to the Agricultural Department 
with a view to finding out the more prolific and better varieties, but it was not done 
because the Agricultural Department did not think it a good thing to experiment with 
these mixed varieties* But I submit that when there is an Agricultural Department 
with an Economic Botanist and other o'ific=‘r-, this snrt of mixture should be 
investigated, and that as the mam vaiiety of foseum has decreased in lint 
percentage such other gosd varieties as ar^ in existence should be fixed, and 
further investigations should be undertaken with regara to them so that the 
good strains may be selected fixed and distributed I myself have not put any land 
under rosetim for the last f ur or five years, mainly because I get 4o per cent of lint 
from the other varieties, and from one variety I can even get 42 per cent. Some people 
say it is rather a short staple cotton, but the cotton grown in Berar is mainly short 
staple; the roseum staple is, I think, nearly 4/8th inches so that the short staple is not 
a very great difficulty , I find the lint percentage of my mixtures is greater and 
therefore I think they should be investigated and taken in hand 

32514. On page 480 you suggest that the railway freight rates for agricultural produce 
should be reduced. Is it your idea that the railway* ought to carry agricultural produce 
at a loss ? — Not at a loss, but at least they should not make any profit 12 per cent 
of the price at present is the freight that we have to piy , I think it might be reduced 
to 5 per cent 

,32515* Do you know at ail what proportion of the total carrying trade of the 
Indian railways is in agricultural produce ? — No, I am sorry I do not 

32516. If you were concerned with this matter from the angle of the railway, 
you would have to pay great attention to that, would you not ? — Yes, I should. 

32517.^ Will you just tell the Commission vrh'it ynur own experience of co-opera- 
tive societies may have been I am not connected with co-operative societies at all, 
but one thing I can tell you that at present the societies have rather degenerated ; they 
have practically supplanted the moneylender and have become a sort of moneylending 
business If a man wnnts Rs 10,000 or Rs 20,000, he gets nine more people and 
between themselves they get Rs. 20,000 from the Central Bank, The main purpose of 
co-operation is that only the necessary amount should be given to the members and 
expenses should be curtailed , but those principles are rot properly taken into Con- 
sideration, What has happened is that the moneylending business has been transferred 
from tne Marwari and other sorts of moneylenders to the co-operative society. The 
main consideration that ! should like to impress upon the Co-operative Department 
is that they should see that the co-operative societies look to the interests of the 
members and avoid waste. If a man requires Rs. 1,000 for a marriage, he should not 
be given that sum if his social status does not justify tha" expenditure ; but that is not 
taken into consideration by the co-operative societies , they give credit practically up 
to4he full value of the borrower’s estate, and then law suits are instituted. As a pleader, 
I know that co-operative societies very often execute their decrees onwards in the 
courts as creditors. The co-operative societies do no^ pe.form their main function. 

32318. On page 482 of your written evidence, you suggest the sowinf of a mixture 
of 2 lbs. and 6 lbs, instead of the present mixture of jtiar 3 lbs. and mung 
J lb. per acre. Have you tried that mixture yourself ? — Yes I have been trying it for 
the last three years. 

33519. Are you satisfied with it ? Yes , the next year's crop is better after this 
Ufid mixture than after the mung mixture. 

33320 Have you attempted any mechanicxi ploughing on your own estate ?-« 
Yes, I have used the Turnwrest plough 

32521. With bullocks ?— -Yes, with 4 bullocks. But I think many people do 
not understand the importance of consolidating the soil after ploughing. The soil 
requires to be consolidated even after it is ploughed with an iron plough, In these 
parts, the people do not understand this aspect of cultivation and hence they suffer. 
They have to wait till they get rain for the soil to consolidate and then they sow. 
I, Ihearefore* say that after ploughing tnere should be harrowing with the help of an 
instrument cal&d the cultipacker so that the soil may he consolidated and then the 
crops may be sown with the fresh approach of the monsoon. 

32532. How many bullocks have you got on your estate ?— I have 16 pairs. 
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33323* Do you have difficulty iti feeding them in the season of fodder shortage?— 
have ample fodder ; 1 always store it for one year in advance, 

3S>524» How do you store fodder ? — In heaps. 

32535* Dry? — ‘Yes, dry I do not have silage. 

32536. You are like many other people who have ccme before the Commission 
to give evidence. Yr u are strongly m favom of silage ; yon go so far as to say that 
the use of silage should be made compulsory ?-*That is the only way by which the 
cultivators can be made to see the benefit of it 

32537. In spite of your confidence in silage one finds that a progressive and 
well-informed gentleman like yourself refuses to make any silage?— But we want an 
engine for the purpose, without an engine the silage cannot be made and I have no 
engine at present* 

32538. Are you breeding any of your own bullocks?— Yes ; I even sell them* 

32529. Have you got racing studs ^—People purchase the bullocks from me and 
some use them for lacing They are fast trotting bulls and so they are often bought 
for that purpose, 

32530 Sir Hcnrf Lawrence What would be their price? — Generally I get 
Rs. 500 per pair and in a good season I can get something like Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. 

33531, The Chairman • I see you are inteiested in poultry too, is that for egg 
laying or cock-fighting?— It IS only for egg laying Theie was tick trouble in my 
cattle and my herdsman said that if I kept poultry that would disappear. Being a 
Brahmin I cannot keep poultry for my own use. So in order to avoid^ the tick trouble 
in cattle I am keeping poultry for the last three years. For some time I was having 
country bred fowls but now, when I know that any way I have to keep poultry, 
I started keeping a good breed 

3253a. Have you had a great deal of trouble with the chicken ticks ^ — No. 

32533* Do you use any special perches ? —Yes ; I have got a special perch, a 
bamboo resting on supports, with a tin can full of rock oil and water 

32534. I dare say you know the position : It is that while chickens devour the 
ticks when they go out in the day, the ticks devour the chicks in the night?— I do not 
think so, 

32535,' Pro/. Gangulee : Do you sell yom poultry P— I sell only the eggs. 

32536. The Chairman \ Have you employed any trained managers on yomr 
estate?— No j 1 employ only the ordinary people who are not educated, 

32537* How many days in a week can you find time to look to the business of 
your estate?— I go there at least once a fortnight, in the rainy season I go there at 
least once a week. 


32538. So that you must depend upon your servants entirely? — Yes , but I employ 
only such people as can manage according to my instructions* 

325^9. Do you attach importance to a scientific agricultural training in your 
management ?'«-Yes; I would be the first man to advocate it. I myself graduated in 
botany and soology from Wilson College, Bombay, and I know the importance of science 
and scientific management in agriculture ; but then it is very difficult to get such people 
at present. 


33540, Otherwise you would be inclined to look for managers from amount 
students of this f— Yes \ I would be the first man to look for them. 


• Prof. Gangulee. Why do you think that toseum cotton b def^orat- 

ing?— Because it has less percentage in lint. I have enquired from mad/ people 
and they are of the same opinion. ^ tr r 


3 ^ 543 - Havn you asked the Director of Agriculture about it W had a talk 
with Mr* Allan when be came to Chandur, where thw is a dwanstratioti plot. 

32543* From where do yoa get your seed for your cotton ?— There are two men 
^ 4 lt the Arvi tahsil and one m ^ Cbaudir labsi wbii select their seed. They have 
B«i , doing ao for the last twenty or twenty-five years and their cotton has a ginnine 
at present^ of 40 per cent, I have got that seed with me, ^ 
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.'^®S44* J want td know whether you get any seed from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment?-—! got seed of roseum in the beginning, but as it has deteriorated I have 
discontinued it. 

"^25 45 Do you get any other seed from the department at present ? — No. 

■^2546 On page 4S0 yon say, " facilities afforded by the vi\ln.ge sowcar for further 
credit with the hope of swelling the debt and swallowing the whole estate when 
repayment becomes impossible. ” Wou*d you amplify thit a little^ — Supposing a 
man has got a field worth Rs. 2,000. The creditor gives the man aavance after 
advance till the whole debt with interest accumulates to Rs. 2,000, then he brings a 
suit,^ repayment becomes impossible, the land is attached by the court and the 
creditor himself purchases the land for that money. There are moneylenders in my 
paitof the Province who actually come to the houses of the people and advance 
money. One reason for this is that in 1018-19 cotton reached very high prices and the 
value of land went up That was why people were very much after Berar fields and 
moneylenders came and ad vanced money, with the result that repayment afterwards 
became impossible and lands passed into their hands. 

32547* When you get youc seed, do you distribute it to your neighbouring 
farmers? — Yes, to as many as can buy from me. 

32548. For cash ? -Yes j 1 do not do any moneylending or seed lending busi- 

12549 In answer to a question put by the Chairman you said that you had about 
300 acres of land and you utilised hired labour. What do you pay the labourer?— 
Rs. 150 per year I pay them in kind and the value of it comes to Rs. 150 per year. 

32550* Calvert: Could you let us know to what extent the land is passing 
into the hands of the moneylenders ? — I cannot give the extact figures. But I know 
that in Villages round about Chandur at least 10 boys have been ruined by such advances 
by the moneylenders and have become insolvents. 

32551. You think it is taking place to an appreciable extent ?— Yes. Supposing 
a man aged 40 or so dies and he has got a son aged about 18, the boy ambles and 
spends the whole amount in one sitting. 1 could name instances. That is the first 
thing that should be remedied, and these youths should be protected. 

32552. Would you be in favour of something on the lines of the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Land Act ? — I am against such an Act, because there are many people who are 
intelligent and do not want this sort of help and if we enact a hw of this naturci we 
\m !1 be curtailing a great deal the rights of all. Therefore, I suggest that this evil 
of gambling should be put an end to and there are other ways of doing it, we can malse 
the Gambling Act, now applicable only to big towns, applicable to all the villages, 

32553. Sir H^nry Lawrence: 'What kind of gambling *are you leferringtoP— • 
They pfay with cards, what we call uUarvind also minaf, 1 do not know much about 
these things. Some times they bet something like Rs. j,ooo atone sitting. There are 
players and sub-players. There are many youths who have been turned within one year. 
The moneylenders take pro-notes from these youths for Rs, 1,000 although they 
actually advance Rs 500. 1 bat means that he has a chance of gettingRs, i,ooo 
at one sitting and be borrows Rs, 500 although he gives a note for Rs, 1,000, That 
is the sort of evil that is going on. I wrote my replies to the Questionnaire mainly 
witb the idea ot doing something for these persons and that is the most baneful evil 
that IS at present going on. 

33554, Do they gamble on rainfall?— Not the cultivators} only the Marwaris in 
Arrraoti and Akola, 

32555, And do they gamble on horses P— No j not on our side 

33556. The Chairman: And bullocks ?— No ; it is on cock-fighting, 

32557. The Raja of Parlakimedi : D o they not gamble on bullock races ?— N 0 j ^ only 
prixes are given sometimes. That is only a question of enhancing your prestige if 
fmt pair wins, 

33558, Buying and selling of cotton ? — No j that is trading. The cultivators 
do not do that j only the Marwaris go in for it. They purchase cotton with the hope of 
^he rates rising afterwards, As I say that ts done only by the Marwan moneylenders. 
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.1^559* Dr. ffyderiUthtteno satfa^ DO the moneylenders sit down and take 
a hand in the game of cards No: generally they have to sue such parsons who cannot 
pay, This is all done outside the gambling den so that evidence outside the place 
may be available in the matter, 

325O0. M'r.Calv^ri, In Berar do Brahmins lend money? — Brahmins do lend 
money sometimes, there is no special reason why they should not 

32561, Are they not prohibited by their religion P— No, only Mahommedans are, 

32562. I think Brahmins are also forbidden by your No. I am quite 

sure about it We cm recover uo to damdopai. The Hindu law forbids the recovery 
of interest of more than double the amount of the principal) but it does not forbid 
moneylending at all. 

32563. Does the Usurious Loans Act apply to Berar?— No. 

33564. Would you like to see it applied to Berar?— The Usurious Loans Act 
alone would not prevent this gambling. It may help a good deal. Supposing that a 
man takes a note for Rs. 1,000 by giving only Rs. $00. In such a case of course 
something may be done, out the habit of gambling cannot be stopped altogether. That 
IS what I am trying to get at. 

32565. Prof. Gangulee : Have you tried to apply this Usurious Loans Act ? — 
It does not apply to Berar. 

32566. Hfr, Calveri\ In reply to the Chairman you trade some rather severe 
remarks about co-operative societies Were these remarks based on your own inspec- 
tion of societies’ books?— No, bat I am personally acquainted with some of the 
members I know some members of societies who have practically become insolvents 
in three or four ; ears and still have about Rs, 20,000 due on mortgages to the societies. 

33567, You say that consolidation should not be attempted. What is your 
objection ?— The objection is that you would have to acquire the land. 

32568. Why How can it be done otherwise ? I have no other idea 

32569. You have not studied how this work could actually be carried out ? Noth- 

ing that I have read about it anywhere else indicates that it can be dene except by way 
of acquisition. The penalty that I have suggested is very easy and a very novel 
one and I think myself that it will put a stop to this evil. Suppose a man cultivates 
a field of less than 5 acres he should be charged a. penalty for non^agricultural uses so 
that we practically will get rid of the evil and further fragm2ntation will be stopped/ 

3257a SiV Lawrence 2 Are you in favour of the total prohibition of 

alcohol Yes. ^ 


32571. How would you replace the revenue that you would lose ?— Of course I do 
not want absolute prohibition at once; it should be done gradually as funds permit. 

32572, Would you raise the taxation on other sources to make up the loss ?— Ye« * 
if it cannot ne managed otherwise. ^ ’ 

32573, Do you know what the excise revenue amounts to in this Province?— I 
think It must be more than one crore ; 1 do not know the exact amount 

32574* It is Rs. i6olakhs?-Yes. 

And the fend rerenns is only 50 per cent mote f -Yes, the diSeaKy 
would be irf the mcomem Mine other way. Still I should think tte staff #1^ 

^creased. There are three Soh^tospectors of Excise in each taluk 
tnetr numbers, ^ ^ 

32576* Do yon know what the expenditure of the Provitieefela«|iM||^|| these 

160 lakhs on excise ?— 1 do not know. , ? ^ 

»6o lakhs. It ttrtSsprjportionateP- 
We could cut down a part of it and as 1 have m mf we can cut down 

tiie pOK of Excise inspectors and also the posts of many Sub-lnspedors of Excise We 
txmld then have some money for our AgricuIW M$um. The demonstration that 
la ax bet nv Carried on. hi/ IWav an 


LI4 -.IL. xaq uemoDscration that 

^ ^ prwuihetng earned on, by the Way, as this has now arisen, is very meacre 

fact, the Assistant does not meet many of the agriculturists even once if* 
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32$78 Do you think that if you reduced your inspecting staff of e:ccise you wouli 
advance the cause of temperance and the prohibition of alcohol ^ — That staff does not 
help in any way in abo’iishing the thing. 

^2579, It does not prevent people trom illicit distillation That thing of course 
could be looked after by the decreased staff. 

32580 How are vou going to look after it if you take away the staff — The 
J>aiels can report occurrences and even at present detecting illicit distillation is practi- 
cally managed by the paiel and the Sub-Inspector of Excise The Sub-Inspector alone 
cao'-ot do anything The information is given by the patel ami bis siiboidinates. 

3258i» Sir G^nga, kami lam glad to see a progressive agriculturist fiut 
after you took your degree in botany and zoology, what use did you make of these 
tuo sciences in law ° Why did you take to law? Were those sciences useful for 
law^ — Because the Bombay Uni veisity had that as an optional subject, I had to 
pass my B A. to become an LL.B, 

32582. hat I meant to ask you was why you picked these two subjects? 
With what view did you take these two subjects,?— I had to pass the B A, degree 
examinaticn, not of c jurse with the intention of going in for agriculture. 

32583 Did you make up your mind about going in for law before you went up for 
your B.A Yes, 

32584, These two subjects were, I suppose, the easy line of least reMStance ^ — 
No j that cannot be said 1 1 be the the fact in my case 

32585. We wish to bring this to the notice of the University, that you can get 
through these two subjects very easily ? — No, because I was the first scholar in my 
college in the two years where these subjects were studied by me I was also the 
first scholar in the Wilson College ijt all the four college years 

32586, You hold 203 acres on lease ? — Yes, 

32387, On what terms® — Nearly Rs 3,000, 

32588. You pay the owner Yes, 

33589 Who pays the revenue ?— I do, 

32590. Then it costs you altogether about Rs. 4,000® — No, the revenue is about 
Rs. 400 

32S91, What IS your net profit ? -Last year I had no profit and this year there 
will be a loss to me, both being bad years, 

32592, You cannot make more than Rs. 3 o an acre altogether gross ?— In the 
last two years I could not, but it would be Rs. 25 an acre gross in an ordinary 
year. 

32593. So you make Rs, 5 an acre net ? — Yes, in ordinary years 

32594. You said, I think that you would be the first man to engage a man from 
the Agricultural College Can you afford to engage him if you aie not doing well 
yourself ? — For the last two years the position h?.s been very bad for cotton. 

3259S* On what pay could you afford to employ students from thj Agricultural 
College? — On Rs 50. 

32596. Would you have graduates in agriculture or would you hive diploma 
holders ?— ■! would not employ a fresh graduate, I would get a man who has had some 
experience of managing an estate. 

32597 That IS to say, the graduates must first take a training in managing an 
estate and then come to you on Rs. 50 a month Yes, because I will not be able to 
entrust the whole management to a kuichts man. 

33598, What has he to do then He will be under training under me for 
managing the estate for some years and then he will be paid the full Rs 50 

8®S99» You do not offer bright prospects for agricultural education* You only 
offer the man Rs. 50 a month after training ?— That is what I can afford ; perhaps 
bigg^ wo^d be able to pay more 

32600. Yon say is dct^i^rating. Does it dcteiiorate m yield <» in 

quality ?— In lint percentage. 
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32doi. Altogether the whole ^eli 15 not bad?— No, 

32602. What is the yield per acre ?— It depends on the season and the soil and 
manure. In good soils with good season and heavy manuring every variety would 
yield more than one kkandi^ 7S4 lbs., that is 28 maunds. 

32603, What is your maund ?— 28 lbs : that is the weight by which it is called in 
Chandur, that is to say 28 lbs. to the maund and 28 maunds to the khandi. That 
would be the best outturn in one acre. 

32604. Do yen call this a good yield ?— Yes. 

32605, What is the proportion of the seed to lint ? — Approximately one-third 
in the bazaar variety. My variety is superior. This year I got about 40 per cent, 

32606. So that it has not deteriorated in the yield ? —That is not roseum , I am 
not sowing rosium at all for the last 5 years ; I have my own variety. 

32607, What IS your variety ?— I have got a mixed variety, 

32608. What IS the name of your variety? — There is no name for it. It is a 
mixture of many varieties of cotton. Only the bolls have been selecced for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years by the man who has brought it into existence, 

32609. It is sold as a mixture P— Yes 

32610. Sir Henty Lawrence U nder what trade name ?— There is no particular 

‘ name ; it is sarki^ cotton seed of a particular kind, 

32611. StrGanga Ram: You «aid in answer to my colleague’s question that the 
Gambling Act shonldbe applied to cultivators who play cards ? — Mot only to cultiva- 
tors but to all Berar people; that means wherever this evil is in existence. 

32612. Should not the Gambling Act be applied to bridge playing and to 
clubs?— No. 

32613. Why not? The same argument applies ?— Clubs may be exempted. 

32614. Will your Legislative Council pass that sort of exemption ?— I have not 
thought about it at all. I have laid the evil before you, and it should be checked in the 
best way possible, 

32615. Do you not think that total prohibition will lead to illicit distillation ? — I 
am conversant with the state of things in America, where total prohibition has created 
bootleggers. 

32616. And th ey are now coming back to the former state of things? — They are 
not yet coming back, but there is a lot of trouble. 

32617. Do you want to apply prohibition in the case of liquor only, or do you 
want it to be applied for ckaras, ganja and opium ^ -^Charas and ganja are not liquor. 

32618. You want to stop only liquor?— Yes. 

326x9. Sit Benrf Lawrence z Not drugs?— I have not thought about it Thi 
question has come as a side issue; 1 only said that there are 3 Sub- Inspectors of Excise 
in one taluk, and their number should be reduced. 

33620. Do you think that will pay for the increased number of schools that you 
advocate ?— Some reduction in the staff may be made. 

32621. What should be the reduction?— One Sub-Inspector for a taluk would be 
su^cient, according to my view. 

3^x622. Should not they put an extra income-tax on lawyers?— Why on lawyer® 
alohtf 

32^3. Supposing the money had to be found somehow^ and such a proposal were 

r fet forward, would you agree to it ?— 1 might agree. Supposing I am a philanthropist 
01^ 8^^ to anything if this evil can be stopped by my self-sacrifice. ^ ,, 

32624. Most of you lawyers are in the Legislative Council 
No, now they are not in the Legislative Council. 

32623, What is a cttltipacker?-It is an instrum^t^t which the land can be 
consolidated after ploughing. It is ol Anderican tnahnfaetdre, and can be had from - 
Me^rs, Macbeth Bros* h Co* ^ ^ , 

32626* ^ In this Piovince hO# fdt apitt aid whete ths cultivators can go 

and selHheir cotton ?— In the Chandur taluk thUt# are a markets, 10 miles from each 
W^ier. From the farthest end of the taluk, each is at a distance of 18 miles# The taluk 
U and the markets are in the centre, 
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33627. The cuUirators have not to go more than 18 miles?— No. 

32628. The evidence before us was that in some cases they have to go 100 miles?— 
That may be in other ta’uks. In Chandur thev may have to 2[0 30 miles, if we take the 
farthest end of the taluk There are other mirkets nearby, such as \tv\ and Amraoti, 
and some people go there. 

32629. I understand that you are keeping poultry for the purpose cf egg selling ^ — 
I keep them for catching cattle ticks 

32630. Is that the only object ? —Yes, and because I had to keep some poultry for 
that I preferred to keep the best. 

32631. Would you sell the chickens ?— ^ may, if there are too many 

32632. But that would go against Brahminism? — As at present constituted it 
would not go against it. 

32^33. Have you thought of carrying poultry keeping One step further by going 
in for incubators? — I have not g>t incubators, but I have got one foster-mother j 
I have purchased it for Rs. 60. 

32634. Do you find any difficulty in getting your men tn hanlle poultry ?— They 
do not keep the yards clean, so I have got a separate poultry house. 

3263s Are there any religious object’ons? — Our women object. Of course the 
religious Brahmins may object, 

32636. Do your servants object? — No 

33637, What class of servants do you employ ? — Kunbis and others, 

32638. There is no objection on their part ? — No. 

32639. Prof, GanguUe Where do you sell your eggs ? — Chandur is a taluk 
headquarter, and they are absorbed there. 

3264a Str Ganga Pam ; Have you any objection to depressed class boys sitting 
in the same school with the otner boys Noc at all. 

32641 Personally you may not object, but would your co-religionists object® — 
There may be some who would abject, but I would not join th^im. 

32642. Are your tenants mOatly depressed classes ? —Many of my servants are 
Makars 

32643. What class do the tenants belong to? — I have no tenants; I cultivate 
the land myself. 

32644. You have no ploughmen ?— I have servants, of whom 5 arc M'ahars 2ind 
10 belong to other classes, 

32645. Sir Thomas Middleton \ How long is it since you took your degree?— -I 
took my B, A degree in 1905 and my L— B in 1907, 

33646- How long have you been farming ?-"For 10 years, since 1916. 

32647. You make a aecommendation that junior officers of the Agricultural 
Department who hav;; spe.jt most of their services in wheat tracts should as far as 
possible not be traosiened to cotton tracts and otce ^irsa. What le.ds y.>tt to make 
that recommendation P — The Province is a big une, and when I thi^ught over the 
qne»tiOn, i took into consideration tne whole Province. I know that the question of 
wheat producuon is quite different from the question of cotton production. In a general 
way, 1 have arrived at that conclusion, 1 cannot give you any sp-scific instances 

^2648. It IS based on a general principle ? — Yes. 

32649. On page 48a, you say that the spread of education will lighten the burden 
of agricultural debt. In what way will chat happen? -If tney are educated they will 
be more economical , they will Uwt spend as much as they do in gambling and naarririge 
ceremonies, and they wiU not incur such heavy debts, 

32650. On the next page, you make the suggestion that the land should be 
hunded^ and not allowed to be fallow in the rainy season. What is behind that 
suggestion i — I think tne question referred to the washing out of land, and how it can 
fae prevented. If the land is level, the flow will be easy. If the land is hutided^ the 
flow of course will be at a particular place, and fallow lands are more liable tt) be 
washed out ; that is why i have made that suggestion# 
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You are wot thinkitig of tbe possibility of getting both kharif tabi 

crips if you the land ?— The moisture will l>e preserved. For wheat I plough 

the land in the rainy season, and so the question of moisture and bunding does not 
come in in our Province where crops are not possible owing to scanty rainfall. I have 
mentioned it for the sake of preventing the erosion of land. 

^jld!53. On page 484, you make a suggestion that I cannot see* the object of. You 
say that Government should encourage shopkeepers to sell combinations of feeds. In 
your district you have got any quantity of cotton seed, you have got both your chuni 
and satki. What is the necessity of subsidising shopkeepers to supply mixtures of these 
things ?— What I meant was that these things should^ first be analysed Cotton Seed 
may contain more than what is necessary for the nutrition of cattle. Therefore, I say 
that cotton seed s<nW, mung, etc. j should be analysed; the mixtures necessary for 
milch cattle, for draught cattle, and for calves should be differentiated, and such feeds 
should be made available to the public, at least to such persons who would like to go 
in for them. It is not possible that a Marwart can know the sort of feed which is 
necessary for my purposes, and therefore shops should be started where they would be 
available. I'hey may not actually be subsidised, but they should^ be encouraged, so 
that agriculturists can go there and purchase according to their requlrernems. 

32653. it seems to me a very round about way of getting a balanced ration for 
the cattle. You are an intelligent person, you have taken a degree, and you should 
have no difficulty whatever in understanding an analysis ?— I do not understand analysis 
at allt I do not know what proportion of mz^ng and urid should be given to my cow, 

32654. If you spent half a day in studying the subject, you would understand it 
perfectly? — I do not know where I could study it. I read in the Times of India only 
the other day in a review of the report of the Pusa Institute that gra ses were analysed 
irj Pusa as regards their nutritive value but Ido not know whether kadbi and mung 
and other cattle foodstuffs grown in our Province were so anilysed. 

32655. Oil-seeds have been analysed hundreds of times ; cotton seed, mung and 
urid have also been analysed ?— But f want to know what proportion of them is 
suitable for milch cattle, what proportion for bullocks, and what proportion for calves. 

32656. It strikes n e that if a man of your intelligence went to the Agricultural 
Department and said that you wanted to know those things, you would be referred to 
some book which in a short time would enable you to make up your rations for cattle 
better than a Marwari could ?— I have never suggested that the Marwari will no# ‘be 
able to give me the feed, but the proportions of feeds available in the various Provinces 
have to be given by experts in the scieitces of chemistry and animal nutrition, with 
practical experience. 

32657, Sir Ganga R.im : You want to know the nutritional values ?— -Yes, of all 
the foodstuffs before they are mixed an<i the proportions in which they are to be mixed, 
r have suggested that such shops, if they are at all feasible, should be encouraged. If 
officers know it, of course, I may be able to get from the officers of the department the 
information that I want in this respect; but all persons will not be able to approach 
officers to get that sort of knowledge. 

32658. If you get the information and use the right mixtures, your neighbours will 
begin to copy you ?— We are not so parficular about such things here. All people will 
be able to get such feeds if there are shops where the right mixtures are made available. 
All cannot come to me for advice, and follow it. 

32659. Sir Henry Lawrence \ Would you not give them advice P— It is not 
possible to advise all, because I will be the only man in the whole taluk having the 
knowledge. 

32660, Sir Thomas Middleiom You referred to the fact that cotton bolls have 
been selected for the last twenty to twenty-five years P- — I did not do the /selection but 
the men from whom I purchased seed did it. 

32661. Is not that quite a common practice among the cultivators? - In Berar, I 
have found only these two instances who have done a lot of improvement. Of course, 
there may be other people doing it outside the taluk, but these two persons have 
improved the percentage appreciably by selecting. 

It is an old practice among cultivators of some parts of India* 

Mr. M. R. DokrJlS* 
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32662, Sir Ganga Ram : Are the agriculturists in this Province well served with 
regard to postal facilities Pretty well I shoul ’ say, in the vilhges they get 
once a week 

32663 Are the post office savings bankw readily available?— The hanks are 
available, but no agriculturist puts his money in those banks. 

33664. Ho they hoard money in ♦he form of gold ? — They sometimes have some 
spare cash and the labourers invest in silver ornaments. 

33665. In jewellery ’—ft cannot be called jewe’Iery ; it is silver. 

' 72666 , What is your opinion as to the question before the Legislative Assembly 
with regard to the 15. or \s, td ruoee, looKirg at it from the point of view of the 
interests of the agriculturists ^—That is a ver^ difficult question , I have not been able 
to digest all the matte’' which appears in the newspapers on that question, but from 
the way in which the matte is treated I should say ^s, would be the best, because 
there are so many peop'e in favour of 15. .id^ 

32667* Mr* Calnert In Berar, do Biahmins plough with theif own hands’ 

Some may be doing so. I do rot know of any partiCuhr instance, 

3266S Generally do they regard it as being beneath their caste status to 
plough it should not be. Ploughing is a difficult ooeration but harrowing can be 
done by anybody , there is no caste difficulty, bat usually the Brahmins cannot fact 
plough. 

32669. Prof, Cangulee • Are you interested in social service work ’—Yes, 

32670. On page 485 you say: “ Institutions like the Social Service League of 
Bombay should be established through Government.” What do you mean ?—Thev 
should be encouraged by Government ; that is all I mean , it should be a private 
concern, but the main incentive should come from Government officers^ beciuhe it is 
quite a new thing 

32671 The incentive for social service must come from Government, is that 
it P— course, it may be done in some big places without Government aid, but m the 
villages it cannot be done without Government aid. 

3-672. What exactly IS the idei ? I do not understana p—There are many 
villages where the people are not educated at all ; in such villages they have vi iage 
societies 6uch as co-operalive societies, all these societies are of course incorporated by 
the help of the Government officers, so I suggest that those persons who incorporate 
that sort of society should be made to look to this work as well. 

32673. One social service work is the abolition of untouchabihty ; do you want 
the Government to do that ?— No, that cannot be done by Government. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. M. R. Dokras. 
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Rai Sahib DADU DWARKANATH SINGH, Talukdar, Seoni. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3,— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) In my opinion, causes which 
^have influenced the cultivator in improving his practice aie constant demonstrations 
by the staff of the Agricul ural Department of improved implements, pure seed, 
bolding of agricultural exhibitions, and propaganda by the department, but more than 
these, the example of their neiith soars; once a new implement or seed is introduced 
in ^he VI iiage by an influential man and its advantages become manifest in better 
outturn, others take to it. 

{b) and (r) At present demonstrations are earned out by the Agricultural 
Department at the district headquarteis or at two or three places in the distnct 
The paucity of demonstration plots is a serious drawback in the spread of the 
methods avd seeds recommended by the Agricultural Department, 7 hat is the 
reason why the propaganda work which has to be earned out without practical 
method has not attained iS much success as it would have been possible under other 
circumstances. In my opinion, the best lorm of demonstration should be to assure 
the ignculmrisb by suggesting and working the recommended improvement in a 
smali plot in his own field. This will necessitate an ample provision of adequate 
and properly trained staff organised on lines dictated by experience. 

Questions. — Finance.— There has been some dtscasslon as to how should 
long a'ld short-term credit be sup ‘lied to cubivitors Since 1870 Government has 
tried several measures to finance the agricultural operations of the country by lending 
money to the cultivator on the security of land But the measures have not solved the 
problem AS yet. At present the Government advances loans undrr Act XIX of 1883, 
the Land Improvement Acr, and the Agricultmists Loans Act, XII of X884.. Under the 
for net Act money is advanced for the specific purpose of land improvement and under 
the latter for the purchase of seeds, bullocks, fodder, etc. The money advanced under 
these Acts is called taccavi loan and m normal times is pecessanly small and is only 
for purooses specified in the Acts A cultivator, however, requires money from time to 
time for other purposes and it is natural that, if he can borrow from the State only 
for those purposes, he shoul i deal with the moneylender who supplies him with money 
at all times. Co-operative credit societies have therefore been opened among the 
cultivators to supply the need. But co-operative societies supply loans for short-term 
and on personal credir. This necessarily means that the present and existing 
indebtedness will remam as it is. In my view, however, the importance of co-operative 
Credit societies for supplying short-term capital cannot be gainsaid. They supply a badly 
felt want and give the cultivator credit where he has none. Agricultural operations 
are facilitated and profits made secure Then the societies practically perform the same 
fuiiction as the agncultu-al banks and are very useful to agriculturists who have very 
small pieces of land to mortgage, 1 therefore alvocate a great increase in the 
co-operative credit societies for supplying short-term capital. Their importance, if 
properly locked to, should not be lost sight of as elevators of the moral and material 
tone of the people. As regards long-term loans, it is very difficult for the co-operative 
credit societies to deal with them, From time to time the proposal of starting land 
banks has been mooted fay several people of note. As fer back as the year it 84, 
the Government of India tried to establish a land bank in the Bombay Presidency 
as an experimental measure, but it could not be given a trial as the Secretary of State 
thought the scheme to be an unsound and Impracticable proiect. This question has 
time and again been discussed and it has been suggested that rural indebtedness 
cannot be solved by the co-operative societies alone, because it is said they are 
only palliatives and do not help in the removal of existing indebtedness. It is 
therefore recommended that land mortgage banks should be started in a partictslai' 
area and loans should be advanced to the more solvent cultivators for repayment 
of their present debt on the security of land%, at comparatively easier rates 
equitable conditions. Against this, it is urged that land security 

is likeiy to become of doubtful value in view of the constant sub-division 
of land on account of the operation of the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of 
«eritaaoe. Agricultural banks, though they cannot wipe out i indebtedness, will no 
doubt remove a lo^-felt want for long-tarm loans Some suggest that this to a 
oaa be met by granting iaccavt loans for long-term and realising .the 
trstalmcHats spneuling over a number of yearsk Bat taccavi loans are 

%. 01 ssuGHt 
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only granted for specified purposes* Revenue officers grant such loans in some cases 
but their Operations are insignificant in comparison with tne total demand. Hence 
I am inclined to think tnat land mortgage banks are the only means to solve this 
problem* 

(^) Taccani loans are given for land improvements, purchase of bullocks and 
seeds, and similar other agncuitural pUBposes. The cultivatois however do not make 
full use of the system as these loans do not suffice for the purpose for which they are 
taken and con^equentlv difficulty is found in repaying the instalment, Tnen these 
loans are given only for the purposes specified above and as they have to borrow 
for other purposes also they prefer to have dealings with moneylenders also. Then 
again some say that there 15 - a rigidity in collection and *his is another cause which 
disc< uraves people from taking these loans My present experience is that this is 
not the whole truth and lo several ca-es considerable amoun s have been remitted I 
however prop *se the following steps which should be adopted to induce the people 
to make fud use of the syctem — 

(1) Loans shouM be for longer terms than at present and instalments fixed should 
be smaller ; care should be taken that loans are employed for pro uctive purposes only, 
in the case of ^r-ed, pig pr of wire fencing and bullocks, etc j agricultural associations 
or co-operative societes should be a^ked to supply the things needed and the money 
should be placed at their disposal This is being oone to a certnn extent, but. still much 
remains to be done. 

(2) Collection should not be made fro n other members for th-* default ot a ceitain 
member. This has been done at times and generally operates harshly upon the solvent 
members. 

(1) In the case of money for improvements, the carrying out of the impr.ivement 
should he insisted upon j for this, therefore, I think the amount should be advanced 
early to enable the tenants to make their improvements before the rams. 

Qestion 6.— Agricultcral Indebtsdncss -(<i) (1) (i) The most potent cause of 
borrowing is the extravagance indulged m on occasions of rejoicing and mourning. 

I have seen persons reduced to poverty after marriages in their fam.ly. Expenditure 
on marriaics, on the ftes for decea-ed relations and on annual ceremonies is rather 
lavish and reckless These are expenditures which the customs of the country and 
false notions of social position in the community encouiage. The farmer bees 
most of the villagers and his relatives in debt, and he ^does not see any harm in 
following their exan^ple. 

He wants to earn a name amongst his bitadrtes and for the time being he does 
succeed by lavish expenditure. 

{2) Another cause of indebtedness is to be found in the increased facilities for 
borrowing consequent on the enhancement '•f ryots’ credit due to a rise in the value of 
the land and on the increase in the number bf moneylenders. Talking of mahk- 
mMusto- plots, no restriction is imposed on the rvots as to the mortgage or tran'«fer of 
this land by sale or gift. One great evil result of this is to give the rvcts ready access 
to the moneylender, and this, coupled with the enhanced credit wh-ch a ryot has on 
account of the readily realisabi e high money value of agricqlt.jral crops consequent 
upon the extensions of communications and trade developments, light assessment and 
enforced and continued peace under the British rule, has made credit excessively wide 
Easy credit tempts him 10 borrow on every conceivable occasion. The ordinary 
peasant is so improvident that he is ready lo promise am late of interest On a 
loan which will satisfy his immediate wants* In the Central Provinces, I find the malik^ 
mMuza^lot holders were for similar reasons heavily indebted while the absolute 
occupancy and occupancy tenants were in proportion much less indebted owing to 
restrictions imposed by law upon their transfer. 

(3) Another cause of borrowing is the litigious habits of the people. However 
embarassed a man may be, he always seems to find money for a law suit. Most of the 
litigation is of such a trifling nature that it could be easily settled if referred to the 
village elders, but the hqrde touts, agents and half educated petition writers who 
JtFd on this never allow the matter to be settled amicably. 

(4) Drought fluctuations in the season, death of plough bullocks due to some 
epidemic also *ead the peasint to incur debt. In this connection, 1 may mention that 
diversity of occupation is the only remedy which can meet with contingencies and at 
t^ same time allow the ryots to save something in normal times. 

g, S., Padu Dwarkanath Singh. 
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(5) In India, agriculture is in the hands of small holders who are unthrifty and 
without capital; c«edtt is therefore an inevitable condition of ^uch a state of affairs* 
The farmer needs seed for sowing, bullocks for ploughing and labour for working 
in the fields. Only a ^ew of them have sufficient money to carry on these operations 
They are consequently forced to borrow at times at a high rate of interest. But I 
have found from experience that the needs of cultivators for capital to cairy ov their 
operations are very small and these loans aione can never lead them to poverty. The 
major portion of their debts has been for un;.roductive purposes and to indulge in 
extravagance at the time of marriages cr other ceremonial occasions Even the iaccavi 
loans which have ostensibl) been taken for productive purpose have never been spent 
in full over these things* 

(6) Increase in the price of all the factors Of production and lower pioductivity 
are due m bad systems of cultivation 

tn) As a rale, agriculture in India is in the hands of small cultivators who are 
improvident and without capita! , credit is therefore essential for such ^ farmer 

(j) This being so, from time immemorial morev lending has become a business. 
And everywhere there has sprung up a class of moneylender. He is the principal 
source of credit of agriculturists He is not altogether as blood thirsty a creature as 
he is painted As Sir Fiederick Nicholson says, He fills an absolute gap and is a 
rural necessity , on the other handj he is most undoubtedly ar expensive ana dangerous 
neceijsity The ryot is always in need of money There is a marr*age, a law-suit or 
seed IS reeded at the time of sowing, ot, the farmer needs money to support himself 
during the time his crops have fai’el j on these and other occasions his chief resource 
is the village moneylender. The great drawback of the moneylender is that he charges 
a high rate of interest He looks more to his pecuniary gams than to the interest of 
his clients and seldom fails to take advantage of their indigence. Moneylending being 
n time honoured business every village has got its own sowcar (moneylender) at times 
or a group rf villages has its sonsca^ m some central village Marwaris, kilars and 
han%a<i aregenerilly the moneylenders, 

(2) The second source oi agricultural credit is iaccam 

Government advances loans to cultivators for purchase of bollocks, seeds, improve- 
ment and fodder, etc » and these loans ate commonly known as iaccam loans. The 
liberal manner in which Government cornea to the rescue c f hundreds of thousands 
of peasants «pecia]ly in time of famine and scarcity i& a matter of common knowledge 
and thankfulness. 

These advances are also given at o’her time®, but inordinary season the grant 
of taccavi has to be restricted T he amount which a State can advance for such purposes 
at ordinary limes ib, after all, limited. The State has got its own fixed charges to 
meet every year and it is beyond the power cf even -the richest Gover ment to relieve 
all the financial needs of the agriculturist Credit is a necessity of agricultural life 
and can be supplied by the banks 

(3) Tl e third souice of agricultural credit is the co-operative credit societies. 
They are of recent origin and are very limited in number. They come to the help 
of those who are alrealy somewhat tJirifty. They are not open to the people who 
are sunk in debt and cannot afford to deposit anything in these banks* The number 
of societies m this district is only I46, as co reared with the number of villages which 
IS about I, boo. Thus every ii villages have got cnly one society. Ample scope 
lies for the development of societies m this district and attempts are being made 
to extend the benefiis of co-operation to a larger area of population. 

ill) Most of the reasons lie in the habits and custo v of the people Some of them 
are enumerated below, 

(i) Social cecemomeb which absorb so much of the cultivator's income not Only 
force the cultivators to borrow money to celebrate them, but prevent them from tepav* 
ing uebts which they may have contracted In a bad season. 

i2> An average farmer generally ircurs a debt on every po-sible occasion with 
the result that uhen he dies he leaves a large debt to his heirs, which they 
along with the property. The neirs for some time pay off the interest s a 
the principal, but one drought or deficient harv'-st compels them to dais^ payment 
With the result that the amount becomes so great that they find it very difficult to pay 
It off and eventual! V they grow despondent and allow it to t^ch a figure when they 
are forced to part with their land and become landless serfs. , 

(3) Si>mcars and some rralguaars are generally aerysla^k in collecting de-ts 
clients and allow the sums to swell tpl a figure is reached when they get 
herd on the debtor. 

" Il i ltifl u i absorbs much of the savings and repayment 

lU S, l>WARiEmtK Singh. 
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(d) That the ag^ricuUurista are Srgfelv in debt goes without contradiction* 
Any improvement ia the exibtmg state oi cultivation would mean a change in the 
present methods of production, which postulates a certain amount of capital But 
agriculturists are largely in debt, hence no question of supplying capital can be thought 
of which will completely remedy things, un’ess steps are taken to lighten the present 
burden of debt 

From time to time various measures have been suggested and attempted with 
varying degrees of success. Tdccant loans and organtS'ition of co-operative credit 
societies on the line of people’s banks in Central Europe have been deviled and have 
been in operation for some time past. Co-operative creht societies which came to be 
regarded as the sovereign remedy cannot frankly solve the probicm. They only supply 
short term and personal credit and they cannot cope with the real evil of existing and 
long standing indebtedness unless the load of debt is removed from the neck of the 
cultivators and they are enabled to carry on their operations freely and profitably. 
Besides co-operative societies help those wno are already thrifty to a degree. Those 
who are heavily in debt are not admitted to n.embership and consequently have no help 
at all. 

Special measures therefore become necessaiy for people who are rather heavily m 
debt. One proposal which has very often found favour with the non-officials 
IS the establishment of Conciliation Boatds to deal with rural indebtedness 
as was dore in the Bhandara and Hoshangabad districts ol the Central Provinces some 
twenty years back. Personally, I th nk such a proposal is not altogether unsound. It is 
rightly urged that in the Conciliation Board the Marwari will probably scent a scheme 
to undermine his position and considerable resentment is likely to be evoked from that 
quarter. Particularly in the Central Provinces wnere the malguzar is often the money- 
lender, this scheme will prove successful and it is to the economic advantage of ihe 
malguzar to have a prosferous and contented tenantry In my opinion, in selected 
areas this should be given a trial It is said that big banks do not help the 
agnculturiuts, the village jotocar deals wit i them and he charges a high rate of interest. 
A volume of public ooinion therefore favours application of the Usurious Loans Act 
with a view to stop this high rate of interest being lev.ed And the question of 
affording relief to debtors m unconscionable bargains between debtors anci moneylenders 
has been the subject of discussion for several years. Therefore the Government of 
India brought a bill before the old Im erial Legislative Council (now defunct) ir 
September 1917 and it was passed and became Uvv in 1918. The principle of the Acl 
IS to give the court authority to go behm ’ a contract, to re-open the transaction, and to 
reduce the interest 10 an equitable amount. I thmk strict enforcement of such a law 
will surely have an ameliorative effect upon the condition of the oebtor The lender 
is in a position to take unfair advantage of the borrower; it is therefore necessaiy 
to protect the latter. The trade of moneyleiiding is not likely to be much affected as 
the needs of the ryots are many and the lender will gt*t many victims. I do not think 
any useful purpose wiU be served by facilitating redemption of mortgages. 

(c) There is no doubt that a Considerable amount of borrowing is due to the 
extension of credit consequent upon the rise in value of land. Under such circum- 
stances* the unrestricted right of cultivators to transfer their holdings is an accentuating 
cause of indebtedness. In my opinion) for the Central Provinces mahk-wAkhuza plots, 
SOTO restriction is needed for the transfer of the land on the lines of the Punjab Laud 
Alienation Act or the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act. These, to a cert in extent, 
iwH dhecfc the speed with which the landed class is being ruined and stop the land 
passing in the hands of moneylenders. But merely to curtail the peasants* capacity to 
borrow is not enough and may perhaps do more harm than good Under the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, land cannot be alienated by the landed class to non-agricultunsts, 
with the result that a moneylending class has grown up amongst the wgriculturuts 
themselves and it is reported that ihey lend money at high rates of interest as they have 
no competition from outsiders. But I think the rate of interest can be much reduced 
by the introduction of co-operative societies and by the strict enforcement ot the 
Usurious Loans Act. Even suppose the land will pass into the hands <.f agriculturist 
moneylenders, I think people \yho lose by this are mostly those cultivators who are 
not living in comfort from the income of their land. They will go elsewhere to find 
in industries, etc But I think advantages to a certain and limited extent 
arb likely to accrue from these measures. 

lair as f am aw ire no tenniuable mortgages are not common in this tract and 
I #0 not therefore think any legislation is called for to prohibit them. But wherever 
they are in practice, prohi biiion will doubtless do good to the Omltivator. 

Question 7 ,— Fragmentation of Hot.DiNGS.^(4) The excessive sub-division and 
g^gmentation of holdings that IS gomg on in the cqnntry has n^htly attracted th# 

R. S, Dadu Dwarkanath Sinoh* 
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notice of public men and Government alike* From time to time men of note have 
suggested se'^eral measures to remedy this state of affairs, but unfortunately no tangible 
results have been attained so far. There are no two opinions that this sub-division is 
detrimental to the agricultural interests of the country. The question is how to re'iuce 
the inefficiency in agricultural ope»'ations attendant upon such a state of affairs. 
In my opinion* the real remedy lies only in using up-to-date and scientific methods on 
consolid»te<J and enlarged holdings. But as it is, even productivity on small holdings 
Can be increased to a considerable extent by education and co-operation of the small 
cultivators in intensive culture. Small and scattered plots are not peculiar to India 
alone. It is reported that such a state of affairs prevailed In France, Belgium, Denmark 
and Japan, but in these countries the outturn t.f crops has much increased. In the 
latter country it is said that the average holding is a little over a acres but there the 
pfasants are reported to w rk in their fields from sunrise to sunset, giving practi- 
cally each plant a liquid dose of manure and having consequently more outturn per 
acre than the Indian peasant. Then the Japanese peasant, ever and above this, 
combines sericulture with farming, which is a great side industry and gives him a 
good *.ucplementary income. The Belgian farmer though he has also a small 
holding IS more fortunate as he puts tne land undei very intensive cultiva<ion 
and grows only those crops which will amply repay* his labour and capital. 
Science and co-operation have shown to the small holder there how to extract more 
produce from his holding by employing proper amount of capital in it In India> 
therefore, following the examples of other countries, it is desirable that intensive 
culture should replace the extensive culture now in practice. This cm be done 
by individuals, but 1 think the co-operative movement can do it more easily. 
Farmers wid, therefoie have to be organised in co-operative societies for production 
and dispO'ial of their products. This will take a considerable time but it will lead to 
great improvement in the existing state of things. I think enquiries will also be neces- 
sary from lime to time to find out what crop^ can be grown with ^he utmost profit, 
consistent with the r hgious sentiments of the people. Thus if the sy^tem of cultiva- 
tion is changed, ihe cost of production is decreased and the use of improved implements 
and pure seed IS resorted to and the income is increased by having better outturns, 
lastly, by eliminating the profits of the inteimediaties by means of co-operation, the 
net profits from these h Idings are likely to be considerably increased. 

{b) I have already noted above that the real remedy for the pn^sent agricultural 
ills which will bring about regeneration in the national economy of the country lies in 
the use of the up-ta«*da*e methods of agriculture^ on consolidated and large holdings. 
The method of increasing productivity by the intensive culture of small hob. ings is 
likely to be slow, and even then the result obtained fiom it will be only limited in extent. 
Consolidation of holdings iss therefore a problem of the utmost magnitude The chief 
obs^-acles to such consolidation of holdings after it has been suh-divided into many 
parts are-— 

(r) According to the Hindu law of inheritance, every male member of the family 
IS entitled to a share in the family property from the time of b»s birth and can demand 
partition any time and there is the universal custom that the sons inherit equal 
shsH-es, The result is that peope have got a strong attachment to their ancestral 
holdings and are not willing to part with it 

(>} InCreaae in population ats.j makes it difficult to allow the holdings to become 
compact. T».e villagers generally depend upon agriculture for their subsistence They 
do not therefore part with their land. They want to keep the land for ihemselves 
whether it brings them profit or not. 

( The laws of land tenure allow the lands to be sub-divided and sold in satis- 
faction of detit. 

(4) Fatalistic acceptance by the cultivator of his present limited means of 
subfdstence and low standard of living. 

Having constdered the above obstacles, I now pass on to discuss ways of over* 
coming them Disintegrating forces set in motion cannot easily be checked unless the 
pople are asiured of immense profits from the arrangement leading to consolidation of 
holdings In Bombay, Mr* Keatinge proposed a Bill to be enacted permitting the 
holding to be consolidated and preventing its further sub-division, but unfortunately the 
Sid did not become a law. In the United Provinces, also professor Jevoiis proposed a 
scheme to effect a solution but it did not achieve any ^aOtical result* Recently, 
in the Punjab, a successful attempt has been vra.^ to solve this problem through the 
of co-operative societies. In every village^ a society is organised under the 
and dismtereste^ guidance of a officer specially derailed for this 

bye-laws are made for such a 8<K:iety. Each landowner is persuaded 
twi ^ft#fablHty of Consoii^tion and m agree to the lepartition of land 
" the nmmbw and to r^er the disputed matter to apanchayat 

a. p. 1 *]^ Dmi^a4St,ta 
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fli the Central Provinces, cert lin tenincy rights are iikel^v to Increase the difficulties. 
Then the villagers, especially in this district, »'ant dif?erent kinds of lands as msuraiK?^ 
against crop failure to keep themselves busy all the jsar round. So the scheme Is not 
likely to be successful. 

{c) The principle guiding the members should be to avoid compulsion as much as 
possible, but once the majority has agreed it would seem expedient that legal powers 
should be taken to compel the minorities to agree and to deal with minors’ widows, 
etc. Without this power, the scheme will lead to 1 t g^tion Further a hw should be 
made which will legally empower the arbitrators to make an award under Ccvernment 
supervision final , and thus keep disout^s out of court 

Question 1 2 '"Crops — W (ni) The present method of distribution of seeds is 
not satisfactory An average cultivator is generally in debt and as soon as the crops 
are ready be sells a part of them to piy a p^rt cf the debt the rest he uses for tome 
consumption and other incidental expenses. The result is that he has nothing left at 
the time of sowing and he is forced to borrow seed from the malguzar or some gram 
lender at sawat (i|; limes) or de^hi (ij times) according to his status and dealing*! with 
the lenders. These lenders generally lend inferior seed to the cultivator and as he has 
none he has to content himself with whatever he gets. Co-operative Seed Unions :houU, 
therefore, be opened in large numbers to supply pure and good seed to the cultivator 
at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(iv) It IS a common 'knowledge that, among the w ild animals, pig is a great 
nuisance to the agriculturists. The extent of the damage done by them to the crops 
IS considerable. Various measures have been tried without anv appreciable ret^alt* In 
my opinion, the real remedy lies not only in destroying them, but a iso in preventing 
them from entering the fields. The A^ricultuinl Department has bpen trying to popuUiise 
pig-proof wire fencing, but owing to its cost it has not made sufficient progress. But 
I sthmk m the long fun it is quite cheap ard should be popularised. For destruction, 
shootipg clvhehave not proved very successful for want of active interest by the members. 
Lio^^naes for crop protection have been issued on a very liberal senile, yet the numbef 
oj pigs killed has remained insignificant Therefore the real remedy for destruction 
lies with cultivators themselves. Unless the indifference so far ev need by the culti* 
vatar IS displaced by activ e propaganda to lessen the nocturna’ visitations of these 
mischievous and troublesome pests, no progress is possible. 

Question 17— Agricultural lNDUsTRiFs.—(n) The average holding in Berar 
as ascertained by me, varied from 15 to 35 acres according to the piessore of popula- 
tion and quality of land In the Central Provinces also it is somewhere between 
and 30 acres. The number of days which an average cultivator holding, say, 20 acres 
spends on bis raH (wheat, etc. ) crops is some where near 240 days as shown below, 


June 

28 

Wvrk. 

. . fi) Ploughing of the field, 15 days. 

July ' ' « ' 

^20 

(3) Fencing of bern<^ with horns, 14) da\s. 

(3) Taking grain to the market, 3 days. 

... (i) Plough mil, 15 da vs. 

August and September 

30 

(2) Sowing of crops 'ijuar^ etc.), 

5 days. 

... (i) Occasional ploughing, when there is no 

Cclober 

25 

rain, 10 days* 

(2) Weeding, etc., 10 days. 

(3) Collection of grass 10, days, 

... (1) Preparation of the field for rath sowin«^ 

November 

25 

sgdays, 

(2) Harvesting of kharif crops* 5 days. 

(3) Collectoin of grass, 5 days 

... (i) Sowing of rnhi crop, 15 "days. 

December, January and February 

40 

(2> Threshing of kha^%f ciopj 5 days. * 

(3) Collection of grass, $ days. - 
... (I) Collection of grass, 15 days 

March, April and May 

7 ^ 

(2) Bringing of fuel, 13 days. 

(3) Miscellaneous, 10 days, 

... (i) Harvesting, 15 days." 


240 

(2) Ttreshing, winnowing and carrying 

of crops, 42 days. 

(3) Miscellaneous* 1 3 days. 


H, S. T3km SiMcai, 
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D«rmg other day* the cuttivatora spend their time m comparative idleness If 
there are narria^e or other ccrerronies at the hoti*'® of their rciat ves they w^ill attend 
them* Dtirit g the win er they a's » spend a i^art of th< ir ttn.e n repairing their houses* 
For the rest of their tin e they either smofce away the day or frequent rrarkets or eo 
on pilgrimages. Ttey cannot leave their home* to go eUewhere to find occupation 
as these cavs are spread at int*-rvals over the whole ye »r. It therefore# necessary 
that there shoal i be subsidiary industries at home, to occupy their spare time. 

W) Subsidiary indu’^tnes «uch as rattle breeding, Hairy farming, sale and planting 
of fuel wood, cons* rva* cy and sale of manure, '•hould be eiJCOttrapred by organ»sing 
people to work on co-operati> e lines. For the famines embroidery and hand works 
can be cncotraged by providing a m^iiket for them at a good price. 

Poultry rearing . — The gr'‘atest factor militating asramst its spread is the religious 
sentiment ( f Hindus who will not do this even if they starve. Mahommedans and 
C hristians are likely to take to it provided they are assured of a good market for their 
products. 

Fri*tV growtffg—* It is re-^lly a paying concern, but it requires certain amount of 
capital tn he inve^ited in sinkirg wells and makn’g other improvements f<r rearing 
frurs. Even if the necesi?ary amount of capital and skill were forthcoming, the 
mfficulty of marketirg the produce is great. Vegetable produce and fruits do not 
feb h a good pnee m the villages and as the means ol co nr* muni cations are n* t suffici- 
ently good, the qt*estion cf taking the produce* to towns becomes a co^stly propositi* n 
ard the returns tbtamed ?rc not commensurate with the extra expenditure and trouble 
invclved. The third reason is that certain people d^v not like to grow vegetables and 
fruits as they think it beneath their dignity to do so and the work is therefore generally 
i.ne by the Kachi castes. 

Lac cwirttfft— For some time past there was a belief that it was inhuman to propa- 
gate and collecr lac and raturally the h ghe- cUss people did net t»ke to it a^d left 
th»‘ trade in the hands of castes called Patwa and Pzekra, hut with education this 
belief has died cut and pei.ple. even the in many plices are eager to do this 

and it it is collected in sufficient amount* shelUc can be prepared loca ly. 

Pope making end basket makii g --These two industries are not likely to be 
received with favour by th- people. A 1 ighgr caste Hindu has an idea of false pride 
if* not taking up things which people of low caste have been folk wing. Thus, the 
caste sy:»tem and the cusiom of centuries make him consider alt sorts of manual labour 
and industries other th^n his own beneath his dignity. 

id) The chief factors necessary for the success of the kind of industries 
catalogued m this c^ass are — 

ii) Necessary capital. 

(s) Train«^ men to act as manas^ers or supervisors. 

(3, Satisfactory marketing of the produce will necessitate greater and cheaper 
facilities for transport than exist at present. The products produced must be cheaper 
than similar articles imported from foreign countries. 

(4) I.abour. 

(5) Expert guidance* 

I think mo't of the industries can be easily estcblished if proper guidance is given; 
labour U quite sufficient in the villages and can be usefully employed on these works. 
There are several peop e who will be willing to invest capital also if they arc assured 
of sufficient profit- The question is whether the State should aid such industries and 
whether any benefic*sl and permanent results would be obtaiued by such aid. I think 
State aid will be of no use unless the people themselves work hard and bring the 
aoove factors to ether in proper proportion, I am nut very hopeful of anv tangible 
results from Slate aid ; if it is to be given it should take the following form, and 
should mt be $Ui.h as to st mutate industries artificially— 

(1) Improved implements should be made avaiUble at a reasonable prioe 
reducing railway freight on them. ^ ^ 

{i} Loans can be given to bona fide societies formed for carrying oC such 
industries on an equitable rate of inte.est. 

(3) Produc s may be protected for some time, 

(4I Gmdanre and ail vice should be given by the stall of the tndustriea Depart- 
me# snggestitie the v«ays leading to the success of the indnetfles. 

InduHtrial concerns should not be altered to 'Witym to 'rural areas as they 
nM change the rural economy aiid make agrlcnltireWlvii^*ire^ costly. 

ifi It is necessary to have an mteusive #ildy Cf every viiiage industry with 
e out means of im^prov^aenl in i|s wt^ing and coat. 

a lOpmamm s»r^ 
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(g) Villag^ers may be made to realise that ir sanitary conditions bring in theb 
train d sease vhich they at prefer t attribnte b* G< d For thiS) todeties should spring 
ap in e%ery village ar»i the rr embers thereof shcti d try to pciiuade the villagers to keep 
their surr .tindings neat and clean. 

QtTBSTiOfJ 20.— Marketing.— (rj) and {b) I am deding here mainly vith the wbeit 
produce in the Central Provinces where market facilities are very defective. 1 hav' 
not rr uch comTPent to make on the Bera* cotton mirketsas, there, tbe buyer'' and 
sellers re brought together and the latter are able to sell their prepuce to whom 
they like a comoetitive price. But in practice the cutivator suffers n uch owing 
to cettain malpractices, eg, taking tf cotton in the shrpe of i-amyles from the 
seller and manipulation of the balances in favour of purchasers by the weighmen. 
These and other sin ilar abu'ies do not permit the coltiva'or to secure full v<ilLe tor 
his produce. In Akola, under the guidance of certain influential people, an adai 
shop has been opened. It works on the princ'ple of co-operation ar d helps the 
members there •{ to sell their produce through the sociitj. There is lOom for 
considerable improvenent in this direction at other centres aho. New cotton 
market inks are also expected to give gi eater relief to the cultiv.'tor. 

Coming back to the Central Provinces for crop*?, the system of marketing 
isasbelo«v. h very farmer or tnler of the soil, even insma*! holdings, has a surplus 
of some kind that to be turned into cash. He cannot supply all his itqui er enU 
from the produce of his land. He has, at time>, ta dispose of separate articles aud 
haste find many buyers. He is therefore a loser. Much improvemert can be 
affected by the introduction of co-operative societies for collecting s-mall surpluses 
interne and celling them at a pood rate Now, coming to the b gf er farmer, it 
be is in debt a part oi the produce is generally laken pos-e!>5iun o*, by the money- 
lender who generally pays a lower pr ce. buppo'e that a man is not in debt, then 
in that CH*e a gr^in dealer (merchant) or his &er\ant cemes and ^ett es, with the 
individual f rmer, n rate which is gereraily be ow the rate prev.iiiinj? in the grain 
market town, which is generally at some railway place. But he seller's cai t is 
generally hired and he is paid a rupee or so as hire and ttus to son e extent he 
makes up the loss in rate and lets an opportuniiy to make purchases for which he 
would have, in ary case, been required to go to the market These cealesrs pay a part 
of the price and pay the balance after disposing of the produce. On reaching tne 
market place, the produce is ta‘<en to the /^dni shop, where the rurcha^es 
the produce tor hiu»«elf or for some B mbay firm and charges commission from the 
seller of tne produce and aUo f'om ihe Bombay firm The adiiya pay^ lor the 
produce purchased by him in the evening of the day ‘*n which the transac'icn has been 
affected. A part of the produce is aUo brought by the cultnator h rrttelf to the 
market in his cart and he ha> also to pav commission and other illegal charges, e,e«, 
dharmrtda^ goskala funds, clernning of the yard and watering charges etc. Con iderable 
trouble is thus experienced by the seller on account <.f these levies and conseq* ently 
he is unab e to secure the full price for his produce My idea is that in this way the 
intermediaries ta-ce about 5 to lo ler cent of tl e produce. t^hops worked on 

co-operative hues are therefore rerowmemed and the levies nade in the marlet 
should be made lilega ' A gran marKet con mittee consisting of buyers and sellers 
should be instituted .it each marketplace to look into the questu n of weighing and 
stopping the levy of iPegal dues, 

-(c) Steps shoal i oe taken o classify the goods brought into the market according 
to their quality and purity. Talking <f cotton, there sv ou'd be lates distinguishing 
between short and long staple varieties. 7 he present sy-'tem isciefecti\e It g-ves 
rates according to market prices and ihis leans to great adulteration, Sim/lariy for 
wheat an other produce, distinguishing rates are necessary. 

(d) it would be to the distmct advantage of the cu’tivator if hf^ bad correct 
inf rmation about the market conditions and rates. These rates and other news can 
be published in the market places. 

Question 22 — Co-operation.- ( c) (i) As an alternative to the opening of land 
banks ided by the State, the Governnjert has initiated and encouraged a *ysiem of 
co-operative credit among cultivators i.n the lines of the Pe pie's Banks in Central 
I'T Opening societie tor the purpose in Var tens villages and by airrany.in£ far 
tbe'tesiiection and audit of then accciunis by an official staff, ^ Su far the State has not 
taken any financial re-ponsibilities >n the matter. After the initial idage, as the move- 
ment pxogressed. Government began to relax its control, leaving more and more 
responsible work m t^>anda of non-officials. The result was that the si.eieties went 
on multiplying witht ut a^Alent and efficient provision for supervision nnd inspection 
and mtini»pxred by the brue spirit The movement was therefore for 

E* S. DaBU DWAHKi^TH SlNGB^ 
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some time threatened with disaster and the Government has now been exercising more 
control. This accounts for the fact that the movement has not, even up to now, 
touched the fringe of the problem of rural credit and indebtedness There is no doubt 
that it ib more useful to have s’ow and bteady progress rather than allow unco-operative 
md weak societies to come into existence. But I am inclined to think that the speed 
at which the movement is going is lather slow and cautious and there is much more 
scope for extending the operat/on of the movement. I think, for rapid progress 
Government officers of influence 111 sufficient numbers are necessary to enable them to 
know the local conditions thoroughly. Such an organi&ed class of workers should 
precede rather than follow the scciety. An enthusiastic co-operatcr of note has truly 
baid “To attempt to pass on to honorary organisers the development of rural 
credit is nonsense and fraught with danger Even at this stage, the supervision of 
the Centra’ Bank staff has not nroved satisfactory, while the Government agency has 
always proved success ov^ing to the prestige which an officer has, superior education, 
efficiency, independence and disinterestedness Steps, therefore, needed at this 
btage are — 

(i) A staff of a quality and strength which would ensure rapid progress^ 

(a) Increase in the powei of tte Government Auditor, as regards the fixing of the 
credit limit of the societies. 

( }) Stopping the Central Bank from supervising the work of societies 
(4) Incr as ng the usefulness of ^he in'Jtiiutes recently opened for propaganda 
work, by v’e];:uting more officers for this work, 

(a) (11) Up to now, with notable exceptions non-officials have not taken as keen and 
active a part as the movement deserves. In some cases only passive acquiescence 
vias seen , what is required is active work. Unfortunately, in many cases, busy bodies 
have come forward to work as office-beareis only to boss over the show. In the 
circumstanceb, non-official agency can help thus — 

(1) By enlisting themselves as volunteers for infusing among members the desire 
to help and improve themselves by combined effort. 

(2) To carry out the work of spreading the organisation initiated by the Govern- 
ment. 


(3) Discouraging unproductive expenditure. 

(4) To check the tendency to run the banks or societies as profit-seekmg con- 
cerns. 


(b) (i) The chief form of co-operation iii the Central Provinces is the co-operative 
credit society. Its aim is to supply ctedit at a cheap rate and also to teach the 
Cultivated'S the value of thrift and self-help. In the Central Provinces, the chief 
source of capital of primary societies is loans from the Cential Bank. Therefore the 
to*al borrowing rower of a society is fixed by the Central Bank, This has not 
work d weF, as in most cases it has not been properly fixed. I think the Government 
Auditor 13 the be i pei-on, and check limit and credit limit should not be very different 
from each other. Loans should be usea tor productive purposes , this has not been 
done m the past owing to want of proper supervision from the Bank staff 

(11) This is rather an advanced form of co-operation and has not taken firm 
root in this Province. But if started and properly worked it has a great future as 
much of the profit of the middleman will be saved and Ihe consumer will be a gainer 
from It. 


^ fiii) 3 uch !»acieties have not yet sprung up There is one such society at Akola 
lot tqe sale of cotton. The necessity for the formation of societies for sale has 
teen discussed by me under Question 20— Marketing — to) and 

. (v) There are no such societies and they are badly needed m this Province. , I have 

*disc»#ied about them tinder Question 7— Fragmentatiou of Holdings (di 

(vi) One such society, though not co-operative, exists at Martlsssip^^ Tie 
advantages to be derived from such societies are many as the jcultivatar can, without 
^ much investment, have the use of ihe best machinery and litCr^se produce of 
%5 laud. 

j ^ (viH) It is common knowledge that the breedinsEqf^^ltte'fn’th^ villages is on very 
isUfismcntlffc lines and m conaeoaeace life has degenerated. 

should, therelorc, be p* 

® t {9} CwItifatOBj be induced to have 


©own maybel^mitd 

It B* umm Dwikiyui^rE BvmUk 
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(3) These cows and their progeny should be kept separate and not allowed to 
mix with the village herd. 

(.x) Under this head I propose that societ es should be formed for better living. 
Their aim should be to increase the standard of livi..g of the members by general 
education, improved sanitation and housing, etc. This wilUead to thrift and other 
useful results Societies should be given power to fine their members in case of 
default. 

{c) I think legislation will be expedient to compel the minor.ty (say one-tentb) 
to join in any scheme named in this class fcr the common benefii 

(f/) Man)' of the societies I have persona! knowledge of are ciedit socuties and 
they have not in the mam attained the object in view, principle of seli-he’p 

and thrift 

Question 24— Attracting capital. — ( a) In Irdia, the educated class generally 
goes to urban areas in search of a profession pnd has a distaste for agriculture. The 
reason for this exodus lies in the fact of agriculture being looked upon as undignified 
Unless agriculture is exalted there is no room for the best brains to taue it up. 
Besides the drift of literate people* to the towns, other people having money take very 
slowly to agriculture, because the returns obtained from agriculture with the existing 
methods are generally much lower than are obtained from trade and moneylending. 
This class of people even if they purchase land rarely work ai> farmers, which inten- 
sifies the evil It IS sought to remedy. The present tendency to sub‘di\ision of holdings 
also discourages men of capital and enterprise from taking to agriculture, as men of 
enterprise and capital will naturally like to work their farms scientifically with improved 
implements and pure seed if they are to reap the full benefits from the soil. In the 
circumstances the following steps are essential — 

(i) There should be more education in the elements of agriculture among the 
agriculturist classes. The education given should be of such a type as> not to create 
a distaste for agriculture in the mind of a boy. The boys should be made to feel that, 
as a profession* agriculture has unlimited scope for improvement and is likely to yield 
great returns to human efforts if scientifically and properly applied. 

{2) Attempts should be made to stimulate thinking on rural problems by the 
study of different phases of village life, and for this facilities should be provided. 

(3) 1 he tendency to sub-duision of holdings should be stopped. Steps to 
enlarge and aggregate holdings which permit the employment of scientific and-up-io 
date methods of agriculture will go a long way to attract men of enterprise to the land. 

(&) I believe the landowner is anxious to lmp^o^e his position and to adopt any 
means wit-hin his reach whereby his position can be improved But ambition is soon 
crushed out of him because of the local and social conditions over which he has no 
control. Then there are family these make it impossible for him to 

improve his land. Thus my impression is that land improvements do not take place 
mainly for want of capital. Those who have got capital want to engige in money- 
lending which on the average brings about 9 per cent return to their capital, while the 
improvement of land appears to give him uncertain and fluctuating returns. There 
are some who content themselves by subletting their holdings and live u|.on their 
rents Anothe: belief which is current among a cer»ain class of people is that improve- 
ments are taxed by the Government in the shape of enhanced assessment at the time 
of settlement, Ttiis argument has no force as improvements are already exempted 
from^assessment and only jllustrates the tendency of the people to blame the Govern- 
ment for^an) thing and everything 

Question 25 — Welfare of Rural Population,— (a) In my opinion, much 
depends upon the health of the cultivators and this problem has not been properly 
attended to. Cholera and malatial fe er and other diseases prevail at certain periods 
of the year and cause considerable loss to the people, They also lessen the' efficiency 
itf the worker. These ate doubtless fostered, if not cammed* by -want of cli^Jiness 
on the part of the people. Much has been done to combat these out a vast field lies 
unttUed in this direction. With the people, who, in spite of their daily numerous 
ahlia^fons, are ignorant of the laws of hygiene, success means more time and patient 
work among them, 1 think an increase in the number of sanitation panthayats, 
tr^v^llmg dispensaries and the spread of general education will 
remove some of the evils resulting from the present state of thinga- 

(^) With the advent of the Reforms and other world wide causes> a new wave 
of industrialisation ha»^^efdbn?t^ *1Nidia. The institution of machinery, which in the 
4ime to come may lead tof tlfe regeneration of ^ndia, is making headmy. 

R. S. Dadu Dwarkanath SiNags 
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Some people think that industries will alone make the country prosperou&i btit in iny 
opinion this will not be so ard the land slrOuld be restored to its proper position as the 
chief S( urce of new wealth in the country and alrro^t the only source ol producing 
xaw material for the industries When over 70 per cent of the people in Inaia gam 
their livelihood directly from the soih the pu-spenty of this country seems destined 
to rely more upon agriculture than upon inaustnes. Hence the improvement oi the 
agncultuiist’s livelihood constitu'es the readiest way of improving the material 
progress of the country. The question of regeneratirg the economic life of a 
cultivator IS therefore jj problem of the first rragnitude Under these circumstances, 
a c'o'te study of some of the phases of rural economic life is essential. It is impossible 
to acquire a keen and permanent interest m the problem unless one is cognisant of 
Its nature and significance. This accounts for the f<ict that the social and economic 
interests of the Ind an farmers have not as a rule received proper consideration at the 
han's of Indian politicians. As, to know the disease accurately is half the cure, so* 
it is veiy necf‘s«ary to find out what ails the cultivator, hence the necessity of an 
agency fur carrying oui the proposed survey. 

Having considered the necessity of an enquiry it is necessary to find out what 
agency and method are requisite to carry Out the object in view. In my opinion, 
Gover ment agency ib the only reliable and proper ag^ncy to carry out this Work. 
If definite hues of enquiry are laid down, the existing district staff with a little 
extra trouble will be able to conduct the survey. The pitfalls in the way of the 
enquirer are many and figures collected become of doubtful value unless they are 
constantly checked by obbeivaiion The Government efficers besides knowing the 
area unaer enquiry have the advantage of supplemei ting facts by constant observation 
and comparing the same wuh tacts collected in a simi ar way uncer similar conditions. 

Scope OF PR( POSED ENQUIRY.— In selected Villages ihe enquiry should be of a 
searcliing character with a view to elicit correct information as lu tne sise of holding 
of each ryot, the extent to which he is indebted, the amount spent by him on food 
and clothing, on social ceremonies which absorb so much of the income of the 
cultivator, etc. Estimates of the cost ofiroduction with the amount of produce 
received and the possibilities of decreasing the cost of production and increasing the 
outturns from his fielos also should be studied 

Method. — In my opinion, one tahsil should be the unit of enquiry. A single 
village can hardly typify the coamtions of a Piovince. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the study should be spread over a number of villages in different tracts. The 
results obtained by such study are likely to be of broa4er application. This will also 
enable us to invest gate the conditions under \^hich agriculture suffers from deteriora* 
ting infiuences It will then be pcssib e to lucate the cause and finally to devise 
means to remedy it. This enquiry should spread over a long time. 


Oral Evidence 


3Cd74* Th 4 Ckairmam Kai Sahib Dwarkanatb Singh, you are E taiukdar in the 
district of Seoul in the Central Provinces?— Yes. 


32675. We have your note of evidence , vould you like to make any statement in 
amplification of that noie ?— 1 have already written wb, 1 1 have to Say. 

5x676. And, if 1 may say so, you have made your views very plain. What is your 
own connection with agneukare? — I am an agriculturist! 1 have got £>6 villages in 
Seoni district, 

32677. How many acres ?— Each village is 1,000 to 2,00a acres. 


32678, 

32680. 

villages. 

33681. 

3368^. 


You do not know the exact area ?— No. 

Is that held by you on the malguzar right ?— Yes, « ^ 

Have you got any cultivation in your QWp over 30 


You are cultivating them you^$eMt--**YW 
"By 

Do yon fhf tWmgm o^y^r cast or in kind ?-^Sometimes 

^ ~ Yes, some , generally there is a little tank 
generally irrigate the Many paddy crop* 

ik & ^hkm. 
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$ 3685 # Havt you any wells Sinking wells is not popular in my district. 

'tad86 The irrkation is entirely tank irrigation Yes , when we have fruit 
gardens we irrigate with a well. 

3^687. What is your principal crop Wheat and nee 

32688. In regard to horticulture, are you growing oranges mangoes and 

guaTas 

32689. Do you grow any vegetables ? — I grow them for home consumption, 

^2690. Have yru anything to tell the Commission as to the feeaing of ycur 
working bullocks ? Do you follow the > sual practice ?— Yes, we have got some forest 
and we collect grass, and there is local fonder, namely, wlieat bfiusa* 

32691. Do you grow any fodder P’-We have big fields of fodder and we cut it 
annually , it is collected for our own bullocks, 

32692, What sort of fodder P— Just grass. 

32693. Have you tried any of tl ese new grasses that have been imported 

32694 Do you make any silage ?— No. 

32695 What manure do you use ? — Cowdong, 

32696. For the wheat land ? — No, we do not give manure to the wheat land 
there is not enough for use in the paddy land, 

32697. Do you use artificial fertilisers In your wheat land ? — I have not tried 
them. 

32698. For how many years in succession do >ou grow wheat on the same piece 
of land P— We'grow wheat and gram alternately, generally. 

32699. Do you think there is much manunal substance in the water that comes out 
of the tanks? 1 th sheen suggested by one Witness that his lana maintained its 
fertility owing to thet^ict that the water wit- which he irrigated his land swept through 
the Village areas and picked up a cons.oeiable amount of plant food an so d mg? — Huw 
can that Peso? The silt deposits in the ank. The fi< las near the bastt are more 
fertile than any others, but I do not know that the tank water wiil help in that way. 

32700. I suppose you have to clean your tanks out from time to time ?— Yes, 
we dig up the silt from the tank beds and spread it in the bandktes, 

32701, Would you give us an indication of the outturn of your land P — Wheat 
usuaUy gives 4 to 5 times, ana rice 10 to 20 times, 

32^02, How long have you known the land ? - Four or five years. 

32703. Have you the history of the cropping of the land for any length of 
time P Do you know what went on before you went there ?— Yes I used to go there 
witn' my parents. 

32704, It is a family estate, is it P—Yes, for two hundred years we have been 
settled there. 

'*•32705. Has there been any diminution of the fertility of the soiP— It is going 
down. 

32706 Yoa think the fertility^of the land is decreasing? — Yes, 

32707. What proof have''you in support of that staf e*reni® — Generally the fiel ?s are 
washed away when there is no particular arrangement for bunds^ and if the manage- 
manl H a little careless. 

3^708. That is soil erosion P— Yes, 

32709. Bdl what about the fertility of the soil that is in position P-— We like to 
take Crops off ^Olind, bui generally we do not give manure. 

32710. Prof Ganguiee; Is the yield from the land decreasing P— That depends 
on the season ; this year #e did not pt any rain and the crops naturally decreased. 
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32711. The Chair mam Aie you confident in your own mind that thb rather 
modest form of farming is the most paying, do you not think higher farming, as we 
frould call it, that iirming on a system according to which you would put more 
money into your land in the shape of rranure, might pay you ?— 'ies, if we put a hund 
round it pays ; if we invest more money it pays. 

32712 Do you not think you might infest some money in artificial fertilisers 
if you cannot obtain cowdung The expense would be too great. 

32713. Have you ever worked it out ?— I have not worked it out, but I do not 
think it would pay, because we have to borrow money I am speaking of the ordinary 
cultivator, 

32714. lam thinking of your own case I am trying to discover how it has 
come about that you have not experimented in the use of fertilisers for wheat 
growing^^ — We have not tried them, 

32715. It is not for me to make suggestions as to how you should manage your 
farm, but do you not think you might venture an expenmenf' o\er jo acres. It would 
not involve much risk ? — That we are doing with the help of the Agricultural 
Department. 

32716. Why do you want the help of the Agricultural Department ^ You have 
only to buy a bag of artificial manure and put it on the land P— We have tried growing 
hemp on the land, the Agricultural Department advised us to do that , but that was 
not satisfactory 

^2717, Do you mean green manuring^ —Yes. 

32718. On page 498, you speak of iaccaift loans, and I judge from a iatei statement 
in your note that on the whole you are satisfied that taccaai loans are well adminis- 
tered ? — Yes, but It is difficult to collect the loans, 

32719 Have you come across a case where an application for loan was 
made and was refused, when you yourself from knowledge of the case thought the 
application was a reasonable one ?— No reasonable application has been rejected so 
far, but where cultivators have bad habits, are not really solvent and do not utilise 
the money properly, and the Tahsildar knows they are not good men, it is refused. 

32720. You do not think applications for iaccavt loans are refused without good 
grounds ? — No. 

32721 . You suggest the starting of land mortgage banks. Is not it th^ case that, 
a great many cultivators in this Province have got nothing to mortgage?— Yes, and 
that is «.hy they do not get any money from -outside Those who have absolute 
ccupancy can mortgage, but ordinary occupancy tenants cannot mortgage. 

33723. What proportion of your own villagers are holding on simple occupancy 
risrht ?— All of them. 

32723. So that Tione of your tenants can borrow? — No. _ , . 

32724 Do you lend money yourself?— No, I do not do moneylending, but when 
the rent gets into arrears they have to enter jnto an agreement to pay instalments. 

32725. Do you provide any seed ?— Yes, 

32726 How do you finance that ? — On credit* 

32737, What return do you gpt ?— One-quarter of the crop. 

32738. On page 498, you point out that the moneylender is not altogether as blood 
thirsty a creature as he is painted. Do you see any hope of eliminating the money- 
lender from the ^ricutturaUystem oHndia for some years to come?— f - &ere 
must be someone, either the private moneylender, or the bank, cu: ^mahman or 
whoever it may be. ^ ^ T 

32729. You say: “The great drawback of the moneylendar m that he charges 
high rate of interest ” —Yes , that depends on ihe^olv^qey of the man, 

3:^30. Dq you mean that he insuresi aga^ insolvency by chargine a 

higher rate of interest ?— Th^moneyleod^ trm ae^mtuch as he can m the ajmpe 

©t interest. ^ ^ 

the borrower?— Yes. 
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3373** THe man with a poor credit has to pay a higher rate of interest P — 

Yes 


32733.^ Ptof. Gan^ulei , What is the private rate of interest in your neighbour- 
hood? — It is about 34 per cent 

32734, The Chairman z On page 490 what exactly would be the function of the 
ConciJianon Board, the setting up of which you suggest ?— They can give some 
facilities. 

32735 Would you give the Boards statutory pov\ersP-*I think we must; other- 
wise they cannot work 

32736. Would one of their functions be to cancel interest P — Yes, 

32737, Do you think there is a danger that operations of that sort may limit the 
credit of the cultivators ? — It will naturally follow , but at the same time tbeir statue 
will be better , they will be given a good start, 

32738, It IS a question of degree ? — Yes. 

32739. You must be careful not to overdo it P — Yes, 

32740, You are definitely of opinion, I see, that the plotting into operation of the 
Usurious Loans Act would be advantageous P— Yes. 

3274J. You point out on page 499 thdt ** a considerable amount of borrowing is 
due to the extension of credit consequent upon the rise in value of land ”, That looks 
as though the amount which the cultivator borrows is the amount w'hich anybody 15 
prepared to lend him ?— Yes. 

32742. It is rather measured by his credit than by his needs • he borrows as much 
as he can get ? — Yes. 


32743, Does that suggest to you that there might be soma danger in affording 
Unlimited cheap Credit P— Yes, he may misuse it 

32744. Then you give us an interesting note of your ideas in the matter of 
consolidation of fragmented holdings. Have you experience of th.s m your own 
villages?— We have nut got this scheme there. But I was talking about this in tre 
Provincial Beard of Agriculture with regard to Cbhattisgarh, 

32745 Would you turn to your answer to oor Question 20 on page 503 of your 
note? Tsee that you think that the amount of cotton taken as a sample amounts 
to some deprivation to the cultivator ‘owing to certain malor actices, eg, taking of 
cotton in the shape of sample Do you think that enough cotton is taken for this 
practice to be a serious disadvantage to the cultivator ? — 1 hey take as much as they 
like and so many people t<»ke it. 

32746. You mean they take large handfuls? — Yes 

32747, It IS the actual amount taken that you complain of; is that right I— 
Yes, 


32748, Are you familiar with the society at AkolaP No, 


— -- - V ' 

32749. Do you sell your cotton through the ordinary market?— I do not deal 
in cotton ; I deal in waeat and rice, 

32750. Taking nee, d j j,ou go to the ordinary market or sell to the merchant ?— 
1 go to the market 

3275L Wheat? — I sell to the hanias, 

32752, Straight to the haniae ?— Yes. 

'?27«. On page 503 half way down yon say t - the prodoce is taken at the 8<J»* 
w£«e the purchases the produce for himself”. Nowtheorffyo is really 

a small broker or commission agent, is he not r Yes, 

32934. Is it not highly improper that one who acts as a commission agent should 
also buy as a merchant?— There were some rules to prevent this 

32735. What etlect had these rules ?— There were Cotton Committees last year , 
I do not know exactly what happened. 
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When 1 ask you to sell my cotton on commission 1 a-ssume that you are 
going: to get me the highest prices in order that you may get the biggest commission j 
but if you are going in fact to buy as a merchant you are trying to get my cotton as 
cheap as possible ?— Yes. 

32757. Then I understand fiom your answer on page 503 that there is no sufficient 
grading of cotton and that as a result value is not obtained for quality; is that so? 
You say, ' Steps should be taken to classify the goods brought in the market according 
to their quality and purity " ? — We cannot do it because nny amount of stuff comes m 
and is mixed up together. 

3575^* Can you get the full value of your quality if you have got all your goods 
mixed up ?--If it is pure we get a good price. , 

3^759 You are talking about rural welfare at the end of your note, page 506, You 
say, ‘ It is impossible to acquire a keen and permanent interest in the problem unless 
one IS cognisant of its nature and significance. This accounts for the fact that social 
and economic interest of the Indian farmers have not as a rule received proper consi- 
deration at the hands of Indian politicians ’ All farmers in all countries will tell you 
that no politicians are of any good to them But apait from that, what I wanted 
to ask you was this. Do ytou feel that more might he done to attempt to interest and 
inform what IS called the intelligentsia in the business and life of the countryside?— 
There is a great scope for that. 

32760 Have you ever ccnbidered the possibility of instituting a degree of rural 
economics, which degree might be a qualification for public offices in services other 
than those connected with the Agricultural Department ? — I think there should be some 
such thing. 

32761 ^ Meanwhile the town-bred Indian, however able or active he may be, is as 
a rule very ignorant of the life of the country side, is he ?— Yes Even the people 
who say they represent the rural interests in the Council do not know anything about 
the rural conditions j but simply on account of their influence they enter the Council 
and I do not know what they do m the Council for the improvement of the rural areas. 

32762. Frofm Gangulee • Ace you in touch with the co-operative movement 
m any way ^ — ^Yes ; I am a Director of a Cc-operative Bank. 

32763* you k'-ow of any primary so^'iety working in your neighbourhood ? — 


32764* Can you tell us how that particular society that you know of is working ?— 
It is working well , it pays the instalments in time 

32765. Has that particular society attained the object that you n.ention on 
page SOS* namely, the principle oi self-help and thrift ?— it has not attained it to the full 
extent, but it is on its way to attainment. 


32766, You visit these societies occas onally yourself ?— Yes. 


32767. On pige 500, ycu make a reference to certain crops that can be grown 
with the utmost profit coivsistent with the religious sentiments of the people ? What 
are the crops that you hare in mind ^ — Sann hemp and lakkort, a kind of pulse. 

3276f^. Bo the people snl! have prejudice against these crops? — ^No, vihen 1^ 
brings m money all the prejudice is gone. Sann hemp was supposed to be grown only 
by the low caste people and now Brahmins are growing it. 


32769* Bo you think that iciigious sentiment is certainly not a handicap? — It is 
disappearing. A certain well-known Rao Bahadur who is a Brahmin acthaKy got a 
pnxe for sann hemp in the last exhibitioo and that shews that ie pmudice is 
disappearing. ^ 

32770 With regard to the consolidation of holdings, cotdd you iei us what is the 
J^tudeofthe malguzars towards this question consolida^on?*— Generally you will 

^at the m algnaars hare go^t the best hmi* tje ^r c^i'vators are given lands 
' * ■ ' • *' * ^ . * always 

X 

ion hs 

It" toioa. 


^ away, iroin oesr iaaoa Aitne oas.ianas to give out, new 

portion of it for and give the remainaer to the culiivatoi 

12771* ikit be h not in favour of congofi 3 a 6 ®% is he ?— Jt all deper 
twiod, I am a and I am in ^vourof consolidation. 
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33772.^ But your ^>rothep tnalgujsars are That depends on their educatioa 

and the objects they have in view. 

32773. Have you at any time discussed this question with your brother mal* 
guzars ® — Not seriously^ but casually. 

32774, You say that the present method of the distribution of seed is not 
satisfactory \\'hy® — When they get a sort of taccavi from the Government they go 
directly and purchase anything they want 

32775. From where do yon get your seed«— I have got my own farm and I also 
get seed from the Government farm. 

32776 You are a member of the Board of Agriculture ?— Yes. 

32777, Ha-ve you at any t'me made a suggestion before the Board as to how to 
improve the method of distributing seed?— The demonstration farm takes the res- 
ponsibility of distributing seed to the different people in central areas some 20 miles 
apart, and the seed is distributed from there. 

32778. I want to know if you yourself at any time ever took part in the 
discuision?— No. 

32779. Was there any discussion at any time to improve the seed supply?— I 
think the^e was. 

32780. 'A ere you present at that discussion ’—Yes. 

32781. Did you yourself take part in it? -Yes. 

32782. With regard to agricultural industries you told us that 240 days is the 
average number of days during which the farmers work and you talked about subsidiary 
industries. What are the subsidiary industries that you would like to introduce if you 
had the power to do so? Have you thought of any spare-time occupation P— No 
I have no definite programme for that. * 

32783. You grow cotton ’—No. 

32784. You farm a very e.^tensive area. Would you appoint an agricultural 
graduate from the Agricultural College here to manage your farm ?— Yes. 

32785 Have you at any time tried to get one ’—All the graduates that come out 
are employed by the department itself. 

32786. If you got one how much would you pay for him ?— T could afford to pay 
about 100 a month, just to look after the farm work and nothing else. 

32787. Did you approach the agricultuial authorities here to supply you with 
a Iran when one was available ?— I bad a talk with Dr, Clouston on the subject and he 
said that he was short of men himself. 

32788. What variety of wheat do you grow?— In my neighbourhood they 
grow Pusa4. 

32789. Who introduced it ?— The farm gave it to us, 

32790, Mr. Calverii Have you read a book by Mr, Darling called ^ The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt’?— No- 

32791. There IS a gre it similarity of views between yOur note and Mi. Darling’s 
book. Is land passing into the hands of moneylenders to any great extent in this 
Province It is gradually going away and the hanta$ and pleaders are now monopo- 
lising it. 

32792. Do you think that the process will do any harm to the country ?— The 
real cultivators of the soil will disappear; they will drift to Cities for jobs and if 
they cannot get jobs they will have to come back and take to farming again. 

32793. You are inclined lo recommend land mortgage banks. Would they be on 
the co-operative method or some other method ? — I think there ought to be some other 
method. 

32794. ym thought it out?— No, We want some sort of organisation 

which wotuld interest the malguxars. There is n ^ frof iaion for big landlords, 
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327QS* ^ou say that the needs of the cultivator for capital to carry on hts ope- 
rations are very small. Could you give us an idea of the amount of cash required for one 
acre of irheat?— I think generally a cultivator is in possession of lO or 12 or 13 acres, 

32796. How much cash is required for one acre of wheat ?— If his bullock dies at 
the very moment he would require Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 to purchase a new bullock , 

32797, You have not worked It out per acre ?— No. 

32798, Sit H0nry lamence • Have ycu got any forest area in your villages ? — Yes 

32799. Do cattle graze on them ?— Yes, the people of the neighbouring villages 
bring their cattle to graze there and they are charged grazing fees. 

32800, At what ratesP-*At the Government rate. We charge the same rate as 
the Government charge. 

32801, Is that the ordinary custom with the malguzars? Do they charge the 
Government rates?— They charge more sometimes People who belong to the village 
are charged lest 5 those who want to graze their cattle for a short period are charged 
more, 

32802. Is there any surplus of cattle in your villages ? Are they more than is 
necessary for the needs of the cultivators?—! here are not enough for the needs of the 
cultivators. 


32S03. We were told that in a great part of this Province far too many cattle are 
kept. Is that not your excerienc*? — ^The eare not too many cattle. As a matter of 
fact I am required to purchase bullocks for my own home farming. 

32804. Useless cattle are not kept at all ?— Sometimes the old cattle are kept on 
as the people do not like to part with them or destroy them. 

32805, Have you tried to improve the class of cattle in your villages ? — Yes. 

33806 What is the breed of bull you have?— The Gaolo breed, which is a local 
breed. It is not a good milking breed , it is a good trotting breed. 

32807. And for plough work?— I get them from Hoshangabad for plough 
purposes especially in wheat areas. For the mud Goalo bulls do very well, 

32808, Do you not keep any cattle for milk purposes? — Up to now we have 
kept buffaloes only because we let the calves drink the milk, 

33809, Do you know that experiments have been made in some parts of India 
to show that you can improve the milking capacity of cows ? — Yes, by crosstngr 
with Montgomery bulls. 

32810* You have studied that ?— Yes. 


32^* J* you have not adopted it? — This year we have sent for a bull from 
the Seoni District Council, They purchased a Montgomery bull and it is being used, 

3281a, You personally as a landowner have done nothing in that respect? — Nos 
we ate just trying the Gaolo and Malvi bull. 


think it would be reasonable to raise the grazing fees in Government 
foresUr— I think they are quite high enough. If we increase them we have to d-mmish 
thegmmf In Mftlcukr tracts. Supposing we have grass land for the grazing of 2,000 
wttfe and we allow ^ citle tot will not be sufficient. If these facilftes were 
pw«d «3 1 do not think thMe would be any objection to increasing the graning does. 

«• malgasars charge foor tinses the GoTernmenl toet— 

YcS| that all depends on the needs of the man who wants to have his cattle jgraiz^ed, 

r»t«i namely, four times the Governnmt ratA is paid by 
to mptaf->lt amends on their necessity. Snppostng there me grazing areas 
■SwUmor^By^ aaioraHy pay more for those h««8»se flwyran sn^rvise 

■ >1 raises no discontent on to, w*t of the payer towards the 

tosay and that is w^r he takes iiS cattle there to 

R, s. UUM, ihffautjiiira 
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32817. And he is perfectly content with the bargain ?— He has got to be contented* 

3?8i8. SirGangaRam What is the average area of your villages P Will it be 
!, 000 acres to each village, roughly P — I have not gone into the details of it. 

32819. Could you not mike a rough guess P—I cannot tell you exactly. 

3*820. You said there are 96 villages ? — Yes. 

32821. How much land revenue do you pay? — Rs 3S>ooo. 

32822 Do ycu know the rate of revenue per acre ?— No# I have just taken over 
charge of the family business. 

32823. Are you manager ? — I am just one of the members of Ihe family, 

32824. Is your estate subject to the Hindu law of inheritance P — Yes. 

32825, It 13 capable of being divided from one generation to another ?— Yes. 

32826. How many shareholders are theie now ?— 'Weare a joint family, 

32827. But ycu have not been a joint family for three generations ?— We have 
been a joint family. 

32828. You divide the income ?— We have a common mess, and we are a joint 
fami.y, 

32829. All of you ? — Yes. 

328''0. Hew many shareholders are there? — There are 4. Forme^'Iy my grand- 
father was the only rr an in possession of the estate. After him, out of his 5 sons 4 
died and only i son survived. V\e get hold of one man in our family and make him the 
bead. 

32831. Supposing any of the present shareholders want to have their portions 
separated, wfat will happen ?— He will certainly have his choice. 

32832. Supposing this division goes on, in another 50 years each sharer wiU 
have only 10 to 15 acres ? — Yes. 

3283 1 And after that there will be bub*division into still smaller fragments ?— 
Yes, that will go on and the r eterio^ation will continue. 

32834. Have you ever thought how it could be stopped at certain limits ? — It is 
net in our hands. If my son demands his share, I cannot stop him from having it. 

32835. Is your property situated in one block ?— It is in 30 villages, in patches. 

33^836. Is it high land ? — Some of it is high lard and some low land, ^ 

32837. Is there any hill land ?— We have some hill land and some of it is in the 
plains. 

32838. Can you give us a rough idea of the population of your estate? --No, 
I have not calcmated it. 

32839. You said that this year the rams have failed and you are afraid of losing 
yonr crops P — Yes. 

32840^ You say you have a tank ?— It is not for wheat, it is for paddy. 

32841. But this is not the time for paddy ?— No. 

39842. How IS it you are afraid of losing your wheat ?— The land is not irrigated. 

32843. Can you not irrigate it from the tank ?— Na 

32844. Can you not lift the v ater for that area ?— The water level is very low, 

3*845. Does the tank hold any water. It is just enough to irrigate the nee tract. 

32846. Rice IB finished now Ye«, and the water has gone down. 

^^1847* There is water in the tank P—Yes, but it is not enough to irrigate the 
vrheslt Even pumping up the water nnil not help. 

; 32184^ Yon a Rsjpu‘ P—I am a Kayasth, 

' 32849, You have always been a native of this Province ?~ We have been in the 

Province ior 200 years* 

32850. What Province do you come from P— From the 

United ProvInceSi ftai Bareilfy* 

R. S. DiOU SlH<3B. 
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32851. SifGanga You pay Rs. 35,000 as land revenue; what i« your 
profit? - Just half, 

32852 For the whole year ?— Yes 

32853. You manage it yourself ?— I have my agents ^nd sub-agents. 

32854. There must be a general manager Yes ; one of my relationt is the 
manager. 

32855. You do not grow cotton ? — No. 

32856 Why not ?— Because it does not grow m my tract 

32857. How do you know that it does not grow ? — We have tried to grow it, but 
the soil IS not suited for cotton. 

33858 Have you any of your own schools there ^ — We have District Council 
schools in some villages. 

328SQ. You have not offered any facilities to your tenants in the shape of hostels 
or anything like that ? — No, but sometimes I get hold of my tenants’ sons and send 
them to schools at H oshangabad 

32860. Did you receive any agricultural education ^ —No. 

32861. Are you a graduate ^ — No, I am a matriculate, 

32862, You are not a member of the Legislative Council ? — No 

32863. Str Thainas Middleton On page 501 of your evidence, y.>u have given us 
a detailed estimate of the time that a cultivator spends in cultivating his rabi crop. 
You make it 240 days ? — Yes, approximately, 

32864 filave you got these particulars from your books, do the figures represent your 
own experience It is what I see every day, 

32865. Youjustsat down and made an estimate ?— Yes For a 20-acre plot, 
plough mg will take 15 days, and the rest of the operations must be finished within the 
time I have indicated 

32866. You say that the »/crop gronn on this area is nee ?— Yes. 

32867 Do you have anything else — ^There isyuar, but it is very little, because 
when the weeding operations are started, transplantation operations go on side by side 
and generally the people go for transplanaiton rather than for weeding, 

32868 Whea you were making this estimate, what size of holding had you m 
your mind ^ Something like 20 acres or more?— No, because that depends on the 
working capacity of the nrian If a man works m a certain area, he will have his 
programme, and he ttiust finish within a certain time, according to the size of the 
holding. 

32869. Supposing a man has less than 15 acres, he will n>t be fully employed^— 
He cannot be fully employed 

32870. Are there many in your villagei who have less than 15 acres ?-^Yes 
Afte the ploughing, they hirt themsedves oat as labourers, 

32871. They themselves go out sas Iibourers ? -Yes 

32872. What is the usual size of the holding of youi^ villagers |hey 

hold 60 to 80 acres ; sometimes they are malguzars and they reside 11! tM 

32873. You do not have many men who are holding less acres, and who 

are going out as labourers ?— There are many holding to But they cultivate 

an additional area on the adhtu system, 4 il ttisew. got bullocks of their 

ewra, and in fair weather the| go tOithe and^e^ them for bringing teak. 

In the cultivating season, they cultivate somef adJIfenif ^nd on the adkitt or half and 
l^sjrslem* 

3^4, wieal the only impdtont tM crop in your district?- Yes; 
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33875 * What is the time of the year when you have most difficulty with fodder?--^ 
June and July 

32876 Ju<jt before the rain brings fresh grass ?— Yes. 

32877 I see that you estimate that the average cultivator would spend about 35 
days in collecting grass for his buIlocfesP—Yes. 

32878 How many bullocks do you suppose him to have? —Two bullocks. 

32879, Does be keep any cows at all ? — He may have one cow 

32880. Or a buffalo® -A buffalo is not generally kept. If a buffalo dies there 
will be greater loss to the man. They prefer to keep a row 

32881. Would the man who has fo to 70 acres keep a buffalo?— He will have 
two buffaloes, 

32882 You told us that there are 4 members in your family, when you were 
preparing this evidence, did you discuss it with the ether members of your family, or 
IS it your own?— I consulted them, and I conhulted some of my friends There la 
division of labour in my family, one looks to the social side, another to agriculture, 
and so on. 

32883. ’^his evidence represents a consultation in your famPy ?— Yes. 

33884 On page 503, you think that as compared with Berar, your people in the 
north are not so well off for markets ?— Yes, because where there is cotton there i*. a 
market, but for wheat we have to deal direct with Bombay. 

32885. Have you been much in the Berar markets ® — No. 

328S6. You are not aware of the fact that from Berar markets there are many 
complaints? — No, I hav'e not gone there 

32887. So that your belief that they are better off than you is not founded on 
personal knowledge ? — No, I know nothing about Berar markets, 

32888. Str Ganga Ram . You have just listened to the eviderce of one witness 
about prohibitic-n of liquor. What is yOur view about it? I know personally that liquor 
is a favourite drink wuh Kayasths®— Not with all Kayasths. 

32S89 Would you favour the idea of prohibition ®— Liquor drinking is bad and I 
fhfn« |ny sensible man will be opposed to it 

32890. Will your community object?— My community does not take liquor. 

3289*. I am not talking about you personally, but of the community as a whole?— 
There are 12 sub-divisions among the Kayastbs. 

32892. But your community as a whole takes liquor ? — We shall be outcasted if 
we take liquor. 

32893. H liquor were prohibited, yoa think your community or anybody else 
would not be put 10 any inconvenience?— When my community does not take liquor, 
how can they be inconvenienced ? 

32894 Would they not take to illicit distillation ? — When they do not drink, why 
should they go in for u ? 

32895. Sir Thomas MiddlHon . Are tkere any members of jour family who 
are graduates No I am the only one who has passed the Matriculation examination. 

( The witness withdrew# ) 

Tk« C&mmmton then adjourned fill ii a.w. on Saturday^ the rpay, 
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Saturday, January 29th, 1927. 
HOSHANGABAD. 


Present- 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, d» l. {Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K B.E., 
CB. 

Rai Baha'iur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.LE„ M V.O. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, LC.S. 
Mr. F. W. H Smith. 


Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C LE., I.C.S. 
Professor N, Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

{Jotni Secretaries). 


Mr. KALURAM POCHORY, representing the Agricultural 
Association, Gadarwara. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QuEsrioN 2 — AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION (i).— No, neither the trained teachefs 
nor the institutions are ia sufficient number in the Province to impart asound knowledge 
of agriculture to the students in g-neral 

(li) There 18 great need for agricultural education m this district. There is not 
even a primary school in Narsmghpur where pupils can be taught the broad principles 
of mcHicrn agriculture, 

(id; Yes, most necessarily. Gradually a large number of such trained teachers 
will be available. 

(V) Only a few study agriculture foi the sake of agriculture and improve the 
methods of cultivation on their holdings. Most la is leerfi agriculture for the sake of 
getting into Government ssrvice. 

(vid) Nature study, school plot*! and school farms are all essential and beneficial. 
These create in the stulents a liking to receive higher training in agriculture. 3 
to 5 acres of land should be attached to each school in rural areas, and an expert 
teacher should be provided to impart the training. 

Question s—I^emonstration and Propaganda.— ( ir) Intelligent cultivators 
should be helped with improved implements, these should be demonstrated on their 
farms from time to time when necessii/ arises. 

(^) & (c) Improved implements might be demonstrated in different localities to 
which they are best suited by a sufficient number of skilful demonstrators from time 
to time. Every facdity should be given to such demonstrators to make the demon- 
stration a success If there were a number ot trained demonstrators in a district, and 
if the most suited and ustful implements are de.nonstra»ed by them, the demonstration 
should prouia a success everywhere. These demonstrators should receive special 
training in the use of machinery from lime to time in the course of their service at the 
lading institutioii to beCi>me familiar with the ever changing designs and improvements 
liolroduced in modern machinery. 

Question 5,— Finance — (a). For improvement of land and purchase oj^mptoved 
machinery, money should be advanced by the Government for long terms at a low 
rate of interest (1.0 , at not more than 3 per cent). 

(ij The low rate of int«^rest of taceaffs loans by the Obvefnment will induce the 
cultivators to make much use of the teeemu but it should be seen that the cultivators 
make the right use of such loans, and to enarure this either the improved implements or 
the improved seeds should be given instead of cask or the malguzars concerned should 
be informed of rihe taking such loans so that they may keep an eye on the piODer 
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Question 6,--Ac5RicuLTURAt Indebtpdkbss — (a) H) The poverty of cultivators, 
increased starniard cf living (when everything has gone cear), high rental and pcor 
outturns of crops 

(li) The cultivators take the loans either from the Government or from the local 
sowcars or nalguzars to whom they mortgage their property 

(ill) Poor outturns, accidental deaths of the working bullocks or marriage of 
sons or daugt ters 

(o) The sowcars cr moneyPnders should oe bound in the Province by legi^iatson 
to give loans to the cultivators at not rr*ore ttan the cettled rate cf interest 

{c) Afas* lute-occupancy land should not be mortgaged. All the rules and regula- 
tions applicable to occupancy land should apply to absoLte-o^cupanc land also, and 
the law should be amended accordingly. 

Question 8 —!rrig\tion —( rt) 0) 'I^here are no perennial canal faculties in the 
Narsin^hsiur district ; they should be created there 

(ill) The Government ‘should help largely by advancing the loans at a low rate 
of interest the cultivators for construction of wells for irrigation purpc ses The 
AgncuPuial Fngineer or his staff should advise th m at what depths they would get 
economically water on their holdings, and supp'y them the most econ^ mica* pumping 
plants direct from the large firms dealini; in such plants thus avoiding the intermediaries 
and procuring the plants at a moderate cost 


Question 10 — Fertilisers — («) Improvement by the use of fertiliser's would be 
possible if the Agricultural Dep&rtuiet t in this Provirce purchased the e direct from 
the manufactuiers, and wtre able to dispose of the same it cost price It would be better 
if some of the fertiiisei s were manufactured in India by the aid of the Government, 

(/) If the Government forests are opened free to the agriculturists for tafc ng out 
wood for agricultural purposes and fuel, this practice of using cowdung tor fuel would 
soon vanish. 


Question 14,— Implements— (6) Most of the improved implements have been 
found usetul for agricultural work, but they are beyond the of an average 

cultivator on account of their high cost. It is therefore suggested that the Government 
should import such imp ements direct fiom the manuticb ries and sell th m to the 
agncuhur ISIS at a cost price The fac should be notified to the ngnculturists who 
will apply fur their purcha e It would be much better if the Government started 
a workshop for tne manufacture of useful implements in India, 

Question id — Animal Husbandry— -(^r) 0 ) The Agricultural Depa.tment should 
maintain a breeding farm in every district, and supply bulls to the desiring cultivators 
on the premium system. 

Question 18 — Agricultural Labour — ib) The agncuteists are now feeling 
the pinc). of scarcity t-f I iboii'. The mam clauses are that the labouifrs are leciuited 
by the railway compan'es and varusus mills on high wages Erher agricultural labour 
should be bound by legislation and some percentage should be fixed to each village so 
that labou may be available for agricult ThI work, t/r the most efjBcieit aid 
best suited labour saving machines should be demonstrated on a large scale in villages 
to economise labuur. 


Question iq.— Forests — (a) The Government sht-uld bring down the heavy 
grazing fee for a buffalo to the level of the fee for a cow or bulock when it is taken to 
the fore ts. '1 here are many niily malguzui villages adjoining tiie Government forests. 
It so 1 appens that some cattle of tt e^e villages son etirr.es go a sti ay ar d step into 
the limits of ihe Government forests. The peralty which a ktsoTi or a malguzar has 
to pay to the Government is very very high. It should be leauced and the cultivators 
should be tieated more kindly by the forest authoniies. 

Question 20.— Marketing— (^) Existing market facilities are not satisfactory. 
Gadarwara and Kareli markets of the Narsinghpur aistnct are referred to in thi^ answer. 

(t) Communication from interior to the central markets should be facilitated by 
good roads an4 temporary bridges across the broad perennial iiver^ in open weatht-r. 

A society founded in times past now exacts three pies on the sale 
of every 4 maUuds of gram by a cultivator for giving alms to IVe poor. Other charity 
funds, and useless payments like the kamalt charges, grain cleaning charges, charged 
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oi a man who puts grain into tlie weighing pans while weighing, charges of a person 
who brings adiya’s letters from the post office should all be checked. These charges 
ate in addition to tho^e which a cultivator has to pay to an adiya on whose shop he 
generally sells his grain, to the dnlnl ibrckei) who allnres the cultivator to take his 
gram to a particular adtya fcr disposal and to the weighman 

(ill) In the cultivat ng season, the adiias nnake payment in notes for the grain sold 
oif to the cuitvators ard when the cultivators ask i »r silver, they take a discount 
which vanes from three to e'ght arnasper hundred as the ca-emay be, This should 
be checked. If need be, m^-in or sub-treauunes in a district should help by way 
of changing notes from the adtyas fcr silver coins 

(iv) There should be one sort of measurement throughout the district. The 
unib of measures ent differ very widely throughout the districland it is very difficult 
to make exact calculations 

A Commercial Gazette, which may be published bi- weekly or daily in 
Hindi, isveiy badly needed, which mi^y deal with market conditions, Indian or 
foreign, crop returns, Indian produce, etc. 


Oral Evidence 

32896. The Cho%iiman\ Mr. Kaluram Pochory, you have been good enough to 
provide the Con. mission with a note of the e^iOeTice which you wish to give. Would 
you like to add anything at tbi.-. stage to what you have written or may I ask you one or 
two questions? - You can ask questions. 

32897 Would you tell the Commission what is your own connection with agri- 
culture am an agriculturist , I own a village and I have got about 200 acres of home- 
fa im 

32898. What class of land is it that you own ? — Malguzatu 

32899, Is any of your land irrigated P— Yes, about 20 acres. 

32900. By wellP—By well and river, 

32901 You have got one well?— Yes 

32902. How do you lift water from this well ?— By mof^s made of leather and by 
means of bullocks. 

32903. W hat are your principal crops on the 200 acres?— Wheat, gram, jmr 
iur, etc. 

32904. Are yuu growing any sugarcane ?— 1 have started growing it this year. 

32905. On the irrigated patch ?— Yes. 

3290& What Varieties of wheat are you growing ^-^Pisst and A, 115. 

32907. And what canel’^ — Mauritius. 

32908 So that the Agricultural Department has been of some service to you in 
providing good varieties ?— Yes, certainty. 

32909. How many Villages do you own ?— One. 

329iO« Is that malgnzari ?— Yes 

32911. How many acres ^ — The area of the village is about 4,000 acres, 

329x2, Do you take an active interest in the cultivation of your tenatits ? — Yes, 
C^tainiy. For instancts forneriylwas not doing any cultivation and I have taken 
it up now with the idea of improvirg tte holdings of the cultivators. 

. 3S913. Are you encouraging the villagers to sow the improved varieties ?^Yea. 
Cotton was unknowxt formerly m my parts j now many cultivators have taken op 
cotton, ground-nut and sugarcane, 

32914. Bo you lend reed to the villagers ?— Yes. 

329x5* How do you finance that advance?—! charge interest cent, 

32916. You take interebt in kind ?— Yes. 

32917. Bo you lend any money at all to the villagers ?— Yes, I do. 

329x8* Have you any cchoparative credit soidetj m the village P— No. 

329X9« Have you had mp ^pefienpf 9! a credit society ?— No. 

^ 3$^, At what rate of intent do you morey as a rule P— At 12 to 24 
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32921. Do you find that your villagers are able to maVe punctual repayments?—* 
Not always, 

32922 Depending, I suppose, on the season Ye:, 

33923 From your answer to Question 5 on page 516, I unierstand that you see 
some danger in the free granting of taccrvi loans unless care is taken to see that the 
money is spent m proper d rections ? —Ye', certainly. 

32924, In your experience, is an application by a cultivator for a tauavi loan 
usually granted if the request is reasonable one ?•— Yes. 

32925, You think that the othcers concerned are qu»te ready to grant taccavt 
loan where the applicant can show good Teinon for such a loan es ; I was 
myself a Tah^ildar and ha\e got sufficient experience ot these things. 

32926. You suggest, 1 a answer to Question 6{b^i ^ Soz^cnrs or moneylenders 
should be bound in the fro'unce by legislation to give loans to the cultivators at not 
more than the settled rate of interest What is the settled rate of interest ?— Not 
more than 9 per cent. 

32937. That would bring your own rate of interest dnvn by ^ points, would 
it not ? — I do not mind that; I want that my cultivators should be benefited. 

32928 Have you studied the history of attempting, a^anous times, at various 
places, to limit the rates of interest by statute No 

33929. Do you see any danger m that ® — I do not know much about it 

32930. You put forward a suggestion t'.at a certiin irea should be irrigated. Do 
you found that proposal on any expert advice^ — Ihere is a river in the Nar^inghpur 
district and there was a proposal to dig a canal from that river j there is some correspon- 
dence about it ID the district office. 

32931* For bow many months in the year Is there water in the river? — Throughout 
the year. 

32933. Do you know whether the levels have been studied at all ? Is it possible 
to run the water from the river? — I do not know much about that, but 1 know there 
was a proposal. 

33933, How many pairs of bullocks do you keep? — 8 pairs, 

33934. Have you had any difficulty in feeding these oullock^-tn seasons of fodder 
shortage?— Yes, great difficulty. 

32955 What experiments have you made for the preservation cf fodder?— I 
SpW SQtne fodder crops on my land ; but I do not find sufijcient fodder for my c'ittle. 

32936, Have you beard at all of the making of silage ® — Yes , I have heard of it, 

32937. Have you ever seen it done ?— Yes, 

33938. Where ? —I do it myself. 

33939. You make silage?— Yes , but I cannot get sufficient fodder. 

32940, Did you make riUge last year?— No 5 I am doing it this year, 

33941, For the first time ?— Yes, 

33942. PfOfiGanguUei Who suggested this to yoa P -I re .d about it in some 
books and in the leaflets which I received from Poona. lam now digging pits and 
putfiog my fodder in them* 

52043. The Chairman ; Then you make the suggestion that the male buffalo and 
the she-buffalo should be charged the same grazing rates as the cow or bullock ?— Yes j 
they have got different forest dues, 

33044. Do you know why the forest dues are nigher for ouffaloes than they are 
for the cows?— The Forest Department takes about 4 to 8 annas for aullocks and 
cows while It takes Rs. 2 for buffaloes. 

32^5. You do not think the buffalo eats, a good deal more than the co« ?— Yes, 
! think it does. 

(^946, Ytm want the buffalo to be fed at the same price as the cow?- In the 
inhirests of iheuf ricaltansta we ought to reduce the rate;,. 

3^2947, Have 3 on any buffaloes yourself P — No. 

32948. Do you get any milk firom your own cows ?— Yes* 
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32949 * Wliat do you feed your milch cows o i P — Grass. 

32950. In the season of shorfcdge whaf* do you give them ? — Bkusa and grass. 

32951. Any gran P — Yes, also grain 

32952. How much ? — One setr per day per head. 

32953 Fcr how mariy rronths in the year do you give it ?— Throughout the year. 

33954. Do you make any difference in the case of cows giving milkP-^N*ot much. 

32955* kat is the best yield in milk fiom your cows ? —2 seers per cOw, 

320^6 Then yru compfain of the penalty that the kisan or the malguzar has to 
pay to the Goverrment tp ca«;es of an mals going astray. What has the cultivator to 
pay P— Sometimes a fine cf Rs. ic to Rs. 50, 

32957‘ For a first offence?— The man is produced before the court and he is 
fined. 


Tell us, m your experience, what happens the first time when the man’s 
bollock 13 found in the forest? — He is fined Rs 10. 


32959. For one single bu'lock® — For the whole lot, for the offence. 

32960. Mr. Calvert Is it compensation or fine ? — It is a sort of fine. 

32961 Is it not compounded ? — The man is produced before the Court and he is 

fined ty the court 

32962. I think it is compounded ; it is a voluntary payment in order to avoid 
prosecution ? — He is made to pay it 

32963 But he pays it in order to avoid prosecution in the court?— He is prosecuted 
and produced before the court ard then he is fired, 


'^2^64 1 he Chairman .Is there a shortage of labour in your district? — Yes; we 

are feeling the scarcity of labour, 

32965, Do you Cultivate your own 200 acres by hired labour ?— -Yes. 

32966 Are you short of labour ?— Certainly, 

32967. You suggfst, as a possible remedy, that agricnltural labour sh'^uld be 

bound by legiblrttion. Do you mean that labour should be tied to the village? Yes* 

soiretimes in a tiHayeall the labour is taken away by the railway 'com an les and 
factories. If there is .egislation like this, a certain number of labourers will always 
be in the village and tney will not leave the village. 

32968. Ycti suggest that the villager should be bnunitothe village; is not that 
old-fa’^hioned ? — y idea isihrit they should be made to work in the villpge on reason^ 
able wages; otherwise people in the village suffer very much on account of shortage 
of labour, 


32969. Sir Henry Lawrence , What is a reasonable wage ?— 4 annas, 

32970, What is an unreasonable wage?— 2 or 3 annas. 

32Q7I. You th'Uk the labourer can mamtam his family on 4 annas?— If he remains 
n the village, his wife and children also do sbme wonc and earn wages, 

S-’pya The Chairmnm What wages are the labourers now offered?— When they 
get 8 annas a day they leave the village. For instance, those who are working on the 
railways are getting Rs. 16 a month and we pay them Rs, 8 in the village, 

32973* Hantfili means the charge for porterage? — Yes, 

Benry Lxmrfnmi Have you got any forest land of your own?— 


Had% any malsruaars got any forest land in your 
Village IS far away from the forest, 

32976. There is no forest growth at all, or grazing land let out 
No. 


village?— ISPoy . 

by mlgozarsP— 


'^2977. 

highP-Yes, 


And you consider the charges by Government forgraaing in forests too 


3297^ Should all grazing be free ?— Nut Ut aM cattle. What I meant to 
my wm that the «|rict»lt-iral cattle should be allowed to grate in ttie Government forest 
tey S” wry little pastnie Uo^ »a «ur TilUges and the result U friction 
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32979 « The raA’guzars have got grazing land, have they P— Not all; some have, 
but the cultivators h ve not got ary, and ihe result is that they take their cattle to graze 
in the lai.d of the man who has reserved grass for grazing purposes and there is friction 

32980. Does the malguz?r allow the villagers to graze the’r cattle on his land on 
payment of any f ee 'There are not sufficient lands, and what he has is not sufficient 
for his own purposes. 

32981 What fee does he charge for cattle grazing It is not the practice to 
charge any fee. 

32982. You want the forest to be also free for bringing wood for agricultural pur- 
poses and for fuel ?— Yes, I wish the pe^^-ple to preserve all their cowdung for manure. 
Manure is a most essential and necessary thing for the improvement of land and unless 
the people get their wood they cannot do it - they use cowdung fuel. 

5298'?. Are the agriculturists allowed to take wood from the forests on payment 
now ? — Yes. 

339S4, What are the ra^es of payment ? — They pay 4 to 8 annas per cart-load. 

3298V And for a head-load? 2 to 4 pice. 

32986, And 4 annas for a cart-load ? Is that tpo high?— It is not too high ; it is 
high in this sense that the people tr<ke about 4 or 5 days to bring the wood and if they 
are allowed free wood then it would be a sort of a boon to them. 

32987. You do not think it would damage the forests No , I think that accord- 
ing to the number of members in a family a certain number of cart-loads of wood should 
be allowed free. For instance, if a man has 4 personh he may be given two cart-loads 
of w< od free for fue,’ purposes. In that manner he may be induced to preserve his 
cowdung, 

32988. Is cowdung used at all for manure now ?— Sometimes. 

32989. What breed of cattle do you keep ? — The deshi or local breed 

33990. Any Malvi ?— No. 

32091. Or Gaolo ?— No : the breed we keep as I said just now is called deshi^ that 
is a local breed. 

32992 Do you make use of any bulls kept by the department?— Not at present. 

I am getting one this year, 

32993. Are there no bulls kepi in this part of the country bjr the Department of 
Agriculture? — No , not in the Narsinghpur district. 

32994. S%r Gafiga Ram * I understand you have got 4,oco acres of land altogether?— 
My village contains 4, too acres of land, 

32995. Out of that you cultivate only 200 acres? What about the rest?— It xs 
cultivated by the tenants. 

32996. Yon are the malguzar of the 4,000 acres ? — Yes. 

3^97. How much do you pay in revenue ?-» Rs. 3,800 for 4,000 acres. 

329 9$. That is nearly one rupee an acre. What is the period of settlement?— 
The new settlement is for 30 years. 

32999. Do you consider the settlement heavy ?— Not very heavy, provided we get 
a good outturn. In the poor years we do consider it heavy. 

33000. How far is your estate from this river Nerbudda?— My village is about 
10 miles off, 

3300!. How far are you from the forest?— About 18 miles. 

33003. Supposing this wood were given you free, would you want the Forest 
Departttient to bring it to your door?— I do not want that: all I want is to be given the 
wood free. 

33003. That means you will save 2 pice per head-load and 4 annas per cart-load ^ 
Do you think that very heavy?— It is not heavy, but it will induce the cultivators to 
preserve their cowdung if they get their fuel free. 

33004.' Do you not grow cotton? — Yes. 

33005. What do you do with the cotton stalks?— That is not used for fuel; it has 
never been used because it is not considered to be good. 
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33006* We in the Punjab use nothing but cotton stalks, they take the place of 
cowdung ?^That may be the case in the Punjab but the people of these parts do not. 

33007. Why cannot you use it if we can We can use it, but we are not doing 
so at present. Moreover our cotton areas are not large enough to allow sufficient 
supplies of cotlon stalks being obtained. 

33008. How much cotton do you sowP-^Only about 50 acres in my village j 
cotton, really speaki tg, is not known in this part of the country, 

33009. But every one knows what cotton is. The question is whether cotton 
would not grow here?— Cotton could be grown but the people are not doing it* 

33010 1 hat is not the fault of the Government, Do they impress Jabour for the 

railways ?-No. 

3301 r. Supposing your labour did not go to the railways would you find employ- 
ment for it all the year round ?— Ves 

33012. At the same rates ?•— Not at the same rates as the railways pay. 


33013. Why ? — Because we cannot afford to pay so much, 

33014 , Why should you grumble then ? Do you want to prevent the men from 
earning their livelihood ? — ^o. 

33015. But it comes to that. You think 4 annas a day reasonable ? Can a man 
with a wife and family live on 4 annas ?— The wife is also working, 

33016. And the children ?— The little children do not do any work but a boy of 
8 or 9 years does, 

33017. Is even 8 annas a day sufficient for the whole family ?— Yes. 

33018. What size of holding would you consider to be sufficient for the support 
of a family?— 15 acres, 

33019. Of land without any irrigation ’—Yes, 


33020. And what would be gross income from 1$ acres?— It might come to 
about Es. 200 a year, 

33021. What do you put in the silos ? yitctf generally ; this is the first 

experiment. 

33022, So far you have been keeping yW stalks for the winter season ?— The 
stalks are used for feeding cattle. 


33023, Do you mix any green stuff with it ? - No, 

33024, Does nobody in these parts ever mix any green stuff such as carrots and 
turnips?— No. 


33025. Why not ?— Because we do not grow turnips and carrots. 


$ir Stnry Laurtnai Have yoe ha 4 any advice from the AOTiruI*t.«J 
^WmentoBhOw to make a silo ?-Yes, I obtained Uiat advice ftomtti dep!^t? 


330*7. And have you seen silage being made on the farm hem ?— Yes. 
330*8. Sii Qangn Ram . Have you any tanks in your vill^ 

330*9. Not even any wells f— There are two wells only, 

5303a. No irrigation wells f— No. 


3303K Have you any idea as to whether irrigation can fa e broavht her. ? h.„ 
you any Idea of tank irngaliou?— If any Imealion ii nosaihV ,5 “ . 

i^ntryj it is well irrigation or deep canal irrigation. 

**” ^0*^ what river ?— From the Qudhi river. 
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33 ^ 33 * Where is that river?— Just on the border of the Narsingh^^tn^ and 
Hoshangabad districts. 

33c^34* Has that been br(^ght to the notice of the Irrigation Department ?— Yes : 
it was under consideration. 

33 ^ 35 - Have you a scheme for it ? — Yes. 

3:^36. And why was it dropped ? — I do not know, but there are some papers 
about it in the district office. 

33037* How far is the river from your place ? —About 12 miles. 

33038. Is that a tributary of the Kerbudda river?— Yes. 

33039* That, you think, is a scheme which would bring irrigation to your 
estate? — It would command a very large area and at the same time it would pass 
through large areas under nee, 

33040. What is the present yield of your crops? Take wheat for instance ?— 
Not more than four times the seed 

33041* How many maunds per acre ? — Not more than 5 maunds per acre, 

3304a. A nd cotton ? — About 2 maunds. 

33043* How much IS a maund ? — 40 seer>. 

33044. Are you growing ground-nut? — I had been growing ground-nut but owing 
to the ravages of jackals I have given it up. 

3304s* Are you troubled by pigs also ? — No. 

33046. You are troubled by jackals only?— Yes j jackals and crows give a lot 
of trouble, 

33047. Why do you not shoot them ?— I do* 

33048. Have you any difficulty in getting gun licenses for agricultural purposes ?— 
I, personally, have never experienced any difficulty. 

33049 Have the people of your village experienced any such difficulty ?— I do 
not know. 

33050. Tell us all your troubles. You have complained about irrigation. What 
other troubles have you which concern agriculture ?— There is no irrigation ; there is 
no pasture land left by Government. 

3^051. You yourself can reserve land for pasture? — What I mean to slay is that 
the cultivators do not rei^ve any land for pasture. 

33052. That IS not the fault of the Government. You can reserve pasture land ?— 

Yes. 

33053, Is there any Government pasture land which they do not throw open to 
you ?— No. 

33054, Scarcity of labour is one of your troubles ?— Yes. 

33055. Any others ? — Manure is not preserved by the people. 

33056, That is the fault cf the people* Tell ms the troubles for the relief of which 
Government can come 10 your assistance ?— They can supply us with good impleriients. 

33057, Free?— Not free. They can give iacca^i loans for long terms at low 
rates. 

You would like to have Improved implements? -Certainly* 

33059, As regards wells, you say that there is no man to tcU you where the Watet 
can be lound ?— That is so. 

3306a Yon can find out by boring ?***Tiie people are so ba^ward that they 
cannot take the trouble to go so far and get expert advice, and therefore Government 
should come to their aid. 
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33o6i Yoti work your well by a moU ? — Yes, 

30063. Haw many hours does the well keep the ma^g sfotn^ before it becomes dry? 
—In the hot weather, it becomes dry in one or two days ; it depends on the capacity of 
the well. 

33063. If you work it cont'nuously for one Or two days, it will ^0 dry ?— Yes, in 
the hot weather, but not during ^his time of the year when there is ample water 

33064. You are not confronted with any other trouble ? —These are the troubles. 

3'io65. Str Thomas Middleton i Hew far are you from Hoshang.ibad ? Where 
IS your village My village is abjiit 60 miles off from here 

33066. Is it close to a river ? — I have got a river in my own village 

33067. You mentioned that you have one well and that you irriea^’e 20 acres 
from it ?— I do not irrigate 20 acres from the well ; I have got 20 acres of land which 
can be irrigated 

33068. How much can you irrigate m one season ?— This year I am irrigating 
about 5 acres, ® 

33069 At the bottom of page 516, you say that advances should be given to the 
villagers in kind P— Yes. 

3'S070. Or, if not given in kind, that the malguzars should be toM that money is 
given ?— Yes. 

33071, And you think that the raalguaars will supervise the proper use of the 
money ? — Certainly 

33072. Is that likely? Do you think that the malguzars will take sufficient 
interest in their tenants to see that they spend their money properly?— Yes. Most 
of them will do that 5 those who ate well wishers of the tenants will do it. 

33073. How many of the malguzars xn your district would you class as being 
well-wishers ? — I think about 75 per cent. ^ 

33 C 74 . You have 200 acres which you are cultivating yourself, and you have 
told u« the crops you are cultivating I want to know what area of each crop you 
grow on your 200 acres. How much wheat do you have this year ?— 40 acres. 

33 '73- You grow gram; is it mixed with wheat, or is it separate?— It is 
separate, I grow 40 acres of that. 

33076, And how much of #mv?— A bout 20 acres , it is a rabt crop. 

33077. HOw much ^uar do you grow About 40 acres. 

33078. And cotton ?— Very lutle this year, about 10 acres, and til 10 acres. 

3307^. How many men do you employ ?— I employ 1 1 servants* 

33080. How much would a boy of 8 Or 9 years earn ?— 2 to 3 annas per ddV, 
because we keep boys fer taking the bullocks and cattle for grazing. 

330S1. Bat you engage only one or two boys for that purpose ; the boys cannot 
get regular woik with you at 3 annas a day ?— it is not regular. Of course, I keep one 
or two boys for grazing 

33082. A man gels a wage of 4 annas F--Yes. 

330S3. What b a womanb wage?— 3 annas. 

33084. How many cattle have you got?— 31 cattle. 

33085. First of all, you have told us the number of your ball«w^ Yes, it is 16. 

33086. But you have some cows?— I have 1$ other cattle. 

You send these 15 other cattlelo the forest for grazing ?— No, 

You kMip them jMwrwifP—YM. • • 

, Kjuuhum Vomaxt. 
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You complained that there is no pasture land in your village, but I you 
have told us that they can get grazing for 3 to 4 annas per cow and Rs» 2 per feuifalo. 
Is it likely that, if a man can get grazing at that rate, he will keep land of his own 
for pasture ? — They have to go to the forest. 

33090 The forest IS not at a very great distance? — It is at a distance of 
18 miles. 

33091. U there not the practice of giving the cattle into the charge of a herdsman 
who takes them to the forest ?— That is not the practice. We have to keep our own 
men. 

33092. Even if \ou keep your own man, you are paying him only 4 annas a 
day ?— Yes, 

33 ® 93 * Js It not very cheap grazing'? — Yes, for the man who has a good income, 
but for the poor people it is rathe’* high. 

33094. How can you ezpect people to reserve a pasture when they can get 

grazing so cheaply ?— Because, when they have got a holding, they must leave a 

portion for grazing 

33095. You estimate that the y,eld of average land in your district would be 
Rs 13 to Rs. 14 a year ?— Yes, 

33096, Are you growing any new wheats ? — I am growing A. 115, 

33097. Sir MacKenna ? You are speaking for the Gadarwara Agricultural 

Association ?— Yes. 

33098. How long has this Agricultural Association been in existence For the 
last three years. 

33099* Who are its members There are malguzars and cultivators. 

33100. What IS the proportion of malguzars and cultivators ? Are therej’more 
malguzars than cultivators ? — They are mostly malguzars. 

33101. What are the objects of the Association ?— It has to consider how to 
improve the cultivation, 

33102 By what method do they go about doing it ?— At present they confine 
themselves to good seed. 

33103. The Association produces good seed ?— They have collected some monev 
for the purchase of good seed. ^ 

33104 They buy seed from the Agricultural Department ?— Yes, 

33105, Do you think that the Associatior is doing any j;’good f— Not much ?ocd 
at present, but it wdl do good if it goes on with the work. " ^ 

33106, Is there much enthusiasm ?— Yes. 

33x07. How many non-agriculturists are on the Association ?— None. 

33108. It IS purely agricultural Yes. 

33109^ You sny that there is scarcity of fodder in your village Do you mw 
yiicf ?— Y^. ^ 

331 10. You do not use the stalks for fodder ? — We do. 

331 1 1, That meets the difficulty of fodder shortage to a certain extent ?— Yes* 

3311a. Is it not the general practice to^ cut the juar at the top and leave the 
stalk for grazing We also cut the stalks into p’ece**. 

331x3. At w’hat depth do you get water when you dig wells P—iS to 30 feet, 

33114. What is the cost of digging a well of that depth?— It comes to about 
Rs» 400 tp Rs. 500 per well I have recently sunk a well, and it has cost me 
Rs* <;oo. 

Mr. Kaluram Pockory. 
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33^5 Would It not pay you to dig a number of these wells for irricration of 
wheat It would, but 1 have got only one well, because we have the river and I am 
going to set up a pump. 

33«6. WhatVMiet)-of cottoli areyou growinr now Csmbodia and roseitm. 
I get the seed from the Agricultural Department. 

^ 33^^7 When do you sow it? In the rrontli June, just at the beginninsf of the 
rains* I gr^w it without irrigation ^ 

33118. Have you tried cotton before ^ — Yes. 

33119 What kind did you try then ?-The deshi variety. 

33120. How did that pay ?—I think it dii all right. 

33121. What is the position in regard to cotton ?-The prices of cotton h ive gone 
down since last year, and that is why I have not sown much cotton this yea^- ^ 

331:^2. You have 4,000 acres of Ian i ?— Yea, in the whole of my viilag.*, 

33123. How much of that IS unler cultivation P- About 3,500 acres of land is 
under cultivation , the ’•est is covered by roais, nullak% etc. 

33124. Is there any .>rea available for grazing at all ?— We have reserved 23 acres 
of land this year for the purpose, but many of the tenants live outside the villa^^e thev 

,33*25. Prof Gmgulee ^ho is the chairman of your Association ?— I am the 
chairman, 

33126. Who IS the secretary ?— Another gentleman. 

33127. Bo you meet often Once a month, 

33138. Regularly?** Not regularly. 

33129. When you meet, what do you discuss ? Do you have a proper agenda P— 
Yes, We have discussions about agricultural work. Sometimes, I make some experi- 
ments, and I explain them to the other peopK ^ 

33130, Do you invite any mcmbeis of the Agncultural Department ^-’-Yes, 

33131, Do they come? '^Yes, they come. 

33x32, And discuss matters with yvow ?— Yes 

33*31* You said something abou* the gross income from your crops, whatis the 
cost of cultivation per acre of wheat ?— L comes to about Rs. 1 5 pei acre 

33134, What is the cost of cultmtion per aci e of cotton?— That comes to the 
same thing, 

33135* Do you find one crop is more paying than the other ? ^Cotton is found to 
be more paying when we have good price?, but this year we have not got sp rnach 
profit. 

33136. What variety of wheat do you grow?— Z?^5Ai,aod A.115 from the A^rU 
cultural Department, ‘ 

33137. That is a new variety ?— Yes 

33138. Do you find that A, 11$ grows cetter?— Yes 

33139, And yields better ?— Yes, a nd pay better. 

33140. Do you get a premium price from t - Yes. 

’ S3S4** How many acres of A. 115 have you M have 10 acres under A. 1 15. 

Mft'tMxmu PocHCfRt. 
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33 *4^* Do you mw your own seed P — I have been saving it for the last thfee yesxs ; 
now it IS not so good, so I will change it this year and get it from the department* 

33^43* You Srdd you grow a certain quantity of raseum^^Yes^ 

33144. Isihe^oseum variety of cotton deteriorating?— I have only sown it for 
two years , I did not get good prices last year, ard this year I did not sow any, 

3314*. How rhany labourers have you on your farm? — I have n servants, and 
of course I get other labourers whenever necessary, 

33146. You ha\e n servanto for 200 acres of land ?— Yes. 

33^47* What average wage do )ou give ® You said 4 annas ? — Rs. 8 per month. 

33148* That works out at about 4 annas a day ?— Yes. 

33149 Are you connected with the Powerkhera School here ?— No, I am not. 

33*5®' Do ycu know any of the boys there? — I knew the bois but I am not 
connected with it, 

33151. Do you know the avei age messin;: charge per boy m that school? — No, 
I do not 

3U52» It comes to aoout Rs, 7-8-0?— Yes, oiobably. 

33^53- That works out at 4 annas per day j er boy ? — Yes, but there is a difference 
between their food and the food of the labou^'ers iii my employ 

33154 On page5i 7y >L sp«>ak of the most suitable and useful implements. What 
sort of imj lemen's have )Ou in mind I me n motor tractors , they b»ve been found 
useful in tke sehra land , but not in the black cotton soil , they have been found 
very useful in eradicating , t^en there is the monsoon plough and ibe other 
ploughs, 

3';i55, Are you using any plough Ye«8, monsoon ploughs. 

33^56. Do you find any difficulty in regard to your draught bullocks ? —No. 

33 *57« So that j when you speak of implements, you are referring chiefly to the 
motor tractor, are you ?— Yes, the motor tractor, and other implements , for instance, 
the winnower and thresher, 

33158 Are }0u using any marure^ —Yes, 

33150. Any dr 11 ?— No, I am not using drills. One drill has been sent by the 
.Agricultural Department to our district, but I have not seen it yet. 

33160, Have you any experience in marketing Where do you market your 
produce, your cotton and vhtat ^ — In Garrawarand Koralh. 

33161. You say the marketing famines aie not satisfactory ? — Yes. 

33162. On page 518, you eak of the charges of a person who brings acUya's 
letters from the post office*'* — Yes. 

33163, What is that charge?— He takes a hindful of gram for bringing a letter 
from the post office for the adiya, tf-e commission agent. 

33164. Mn Calvert . What is the price cf land around your village ?— Rs. 200 to 
Rs 300 i-er acre. 

33165. Is the pace going up or down ?— U is going up- 

33166 In discussing indebtedness, you give as one of the reasons the increased 
standard of living ?— Yes. 

33167, Is the standard of living rising? — Things are dear, 

33168. You do rK)t say that j you speak of the increased standard of living. Has 
the standard of living risen ?^ye5, to some extent. 

:^J[R. Kaujram Foemnr 
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33i6g, And you tliink the standard o£ Hvmgf is a cause of their borrowing ?— Yes, 
that is also one of the causes. 

3317a Sir Benr^ Lavirence ; Have you been engaged in agriculture all your life P— 
No, my father Was an agriculturist, I was in Government service; since I left Gov- 
ernment service I have been an agriculturist, 

33171. What was your Government service? — I was in the Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer, and I wasTabsildar, 

^33172* How long have you been managingyour own farm P— For the last five 
or six years, 

33173- you ever get any officer of the Agricultural Department to advise 
you? —Yes, often, 

33174 What kind of officer P— The Deputy Dnectorof Agriculture, the Extra- 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Assistant. 

33 * 75 . They all come and see your land ? -Yes, and I myself go to Government 
farms to see things. 

33 176. Are you a Brahmin ?— Yes 

33*77 Ganga Rant- Are there many Brahmins owning land in this 

Province?— Yes, in my district there are many Brahmins who are malguzars and 
cultivators. 


33178. How do they gel hold of the land P— I do not know the old history. 

33*79 Was it given to them in chanty p— V o, not charity. 

33180. Then, did they buy land f — Yes, they have bought land. 

L- . ’’“'y tetmine malguzars ?-I am sorry, I do not know the old 

history 01 how they became, but they have been for many generations in the district. 

_ 331B2 ThB Ckaitmani I want to be certain that Ido not misunderstand vour 
views about agricultural labour and the possibility of what you call binding agricultural 
labour by legislation Would you tell me again quite shortly what your sueeet 
hon is?-I rn^n to say that sometimes it happens that all the labourers go awav and 
leave the village to work on the railway works, and so on. Of course, a certain 
percents^e should be fixed to be kept in the village for agriculture 

i,®“‘ !® saggMticnthat they should be restrained from leaving the 
Village to take on temporary work?— Yes, me 

33 *^ 4 - That they should be prevented from leaving the villas-e P Yeq fh#. 

contractors should be prevented from taking away the labourers. ^ ^ 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. K. P. PANDE, LL.B., M.L.C., representing the Tahsil 
Agricultural Association, Sihora, Jubbulpore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— (i) There is one agricultural 
college which is afEhaled to the Nagpur University and one agricultural middle 
school at Powarkhera 

(n) Owing to shortness of finances, the question of agricultural education 
has not been taken up on an evtended scale though there is an urgent need for 

extension of teaching facilities m almost all the districts of the Central Provinces 

and Berar 

(ill) No recruitment of teachers for rural schools should take place from the 
classes which have no experience of agriculture. In this connection. Govern- 
ment should waive the enforcement of the 25 years rule 

(iv) The attendance is not quite satisfactory when we take into consideration 

the number of agriculturists, the area under cultivation and the number of boys 
attending ordinary schools. People have not much faith in the activities of the 
Agricultural Department, firstly, because they do not want to introduce improved 
methods of cultivation owing to financial and other difficulties, and secondly, 
there are no prospects for boys tiained at such schools- If the boy passes hii» 
middle school examination he can go to the normal school and become a teacher 

after training, while in case of agricultural education he would have no 

prospects. 

(v) . (vi) and (vii) Government should liberally give scholarships and open as 
many demonstration farms as there may be vernacular middle schools m the 
district and should also attach one farm to every normal school There are no 
incentives at present. Yes, modifications in existing courses of study should be 
effected. Schools in rural areas should have agriculture as a compulsory subject. 

(via) The present state of nature study is such that it encourages cramming 
and consequently is of no practical use. There are no plots at present attached 
to schools and the number of demonstration farms is still less. 

(ix) There are very few students v?ho have studied agriculture in the existing 
institutions and almost all of them are in Government service 

(x) Agriculture can be made attractive to middle-class youths by introducing 
more paying crops, by advancing them capital at a very low rate of interest 
and by giving them plots for cultivation 

(xi) No steps have been tak^ for improving the technical knowledge of 
students who have studied agriculture. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by opening night 
sdioois. 

(xiii) Agricultural education should be arranged by District Councils, 
Co-operative^ Central Banks and village panchayats. Government of course shall 
have to retain such powers as they deem necessary for co-ordinating the activities 
of such bodies. All charges in this connection should be deemed to be 
charged on land rev^enue. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.--(«), (6) and (c) Intensive 
propaganda and demonstration have been successful in influencing and improving 
agriculture There should be one demonstration plot for a group of 50 villages 
All results obtained from experimental and demonstration farms should be 
printed, distributed broadcast and hung up at prominent places m rural schools 

(d) Intensive^ propaganda for selected seed in Sihora tahsil of district JubbuJ- 
^e^lhriMigh private seed farms, co-operative credit societies, the Agricultural 
.i^sociation and by ^the Department of Agriculture has resulted in the substitu- 
ti^ of Bettm yielding varieties in place of the local seed of inferior quality. 
Tnere are ICm private seed farms which grow and supply selected seeds. Win- 
nowing machine are also becoming very popular* 

Question 4.--AdminisT]^tion — (a) There should be no interference from the 
tjiovernment oi India. The Government of India may take up only such activities 

Mr. K. P. Pande. 
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as may be beneficial to the whole of India Provinces should be left to 
develop on their own lines. 

(h) No 

(c) (i) Before the introduction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services were not in touch with the rural population, but now 
it has changed and therefore the work of these services is being more appre- 
ciated 

(ii) The railways should be prevailed upon to give concessions to agricultural 
produce and livestock when transported for the improvement of agriculture. 
In some cases it would be necessary to put restraints on the exports of agricul- 
tural necessities such as dodder, bones, oil-cakes, cows and buffaloes of good 
breeds 

(ill) Roads are one of the most crushing needs of the rural areas They are 
the arteries along which the life blood of a district flows 

(ii) The existence of the Meteorological Department is not much known 
to the agriculturists 

Question 5 — Finance. — (^ r) Short-term loans should be advanced by co-opera- 
tne credit societies and the long-term loans should be ad-vanced by Government 
(b) There should be no delay m advancing iaccavt and land improvement 
loans Agriculturists do not anticipate their need before it has actually set in. 
This habit is certainly not justifiable on their part, but it has to be met all the 
same !t would be better that a credit limit should be fixed beforehand so that 
there might be no delay in financing them 

The second cause of its unpopularity is that all sorts of coercive processes 
are used in making recoveries This sometimes causes great hardship If special 
facilities of summary nature which are given by the legislature to Government 
for realising its loans were removed or modified, such loans would become 
popular If those facilities are to be maintained, then the rate of interest should 
not be more than 3 per cent. 

QuE$nON 6 -*Agricultur4l Indebteoness.--(<?) (i) The following are the 
main causes ' — 

(!) Previous loans which have not been cleared off for generations, 
(2) agriculture alone is not a paying concern, (3) high rates of 
interest, (4) seasonal calamities, (5) absence of facilities for marketing 
goods. (6) high rates at which the cultivator has to purchase his 
necessities of life, (7) size of holdings, (S) excessive fragmentation, 
f9) deadly fornis^ of cattle diseases, (10) damage to crops by wild 
animals, (11) factions and litigation, and (12) the land revenue policy 
of Government 
(ii) Sources of credit — 

(1) The village moneylender . , 90 per cent- 

(2) Co-operative societies. Government and others . 10 per cent, 

(lii) Seasonal and social difficulties are the causes which prevent repayment 

(h) The following measures, if adopted, would considerably lighten agricul- 
turist's burden of debt . — 

(3) Establishment of Conciliation Boards, (2) better facilities for advancing 

money at low rates of interest, (2) giving such facilities as may 
increase the yields, (4) better marketing facilities, (5) elimination of 
middle men, (6) introduction of more paying crops, (7) establii^hing 
agricultural apd cottage Industries 

Loans^ Act. Sudh Acts do not produce as much 
In spite of such Acts on the Continent and the llmt^iiKiiigddihl, 
sharks^ are in existence who can always find out new methods uol’ the 

provisions of such Acts 

Mortgages should be redeemed and facilities for long-term credit established. 

(4 As long as arrangements for better facilitie# are not made, it is not 
aesirable that ^ mortgage and sale rights shouild -be ^couraged. If such rights 
ate conceded, It may result m dispossessing 0 p# Resent ol cultivators of their land 
oy moneyiending classes. I am sip|3^,vg^i»Mmkable mortgages Without 
making any enc^uiry Into the ecoRomfcI«3^45tion of cultivators, Government 

Isfesfc mp etth^ one w«y or tfte other. 

' ' ' 
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QuEfeTlOK 7 .-“Fr\0MEMTAT1ON OF HOLDINGS *-(<*) and (h) Voluntary console 
dation of holdings has proved to* be a failure Without making necessary 
changes in the Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts, no substantial result can be 
achiexed The obstacles m the way of consolidation are (i) the Hindu and 
Mahommedan torms of inheritance, (2) conse^^ atism, (3) absence of an agency 
which can bring about iuch consolidation and (4) absence of legal provision 

Legislation is necessary for the compulsory consolidation of holdings and for 
extending the right of pieemption 

Question 9 —Soils — (a) (i) Bundm^ of land should be encouraged for 
the improvement of soil This system has considerably improved soils of the 
Jubbulpore havelt. 

Question 10 — FlrTIljseps — ( n) Yes, greater use of natural manures and 
artificial fertilisers can be made For this intensive propaganda and persistent 
demonstration of improved methods of their collection and proper application 
are necessarj. The export of such material as may be utilised for manurml 
purposes should be stopped, such as bones, oil-seeds and oil-cakes 

As long as fertilisers are not manufactured in India and as long as their 
price have i!ot been considerably reduced, they would never become popular 
The immediate problem is how to adjust the prices of these fertilisers to the 
extra yield which they give If these fertilisers are manufactured in India, 
they can be withm the reach of everybody In order to illustrate this point, 
it may be pointed out that the saltpetre industry of the United Provinces is 
made a Government monopoly. In such a big country as India is, it is not 
impossible to find out facilities for the manufacture ot artificial fertilisers in 
some parts of the country, but the matter has not received the serious attention 
of the Government 

{b) To prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers, legislation should be 
undertaken at once to license dealers in such goods The Government Chemist 
may also be instructed to inspect such depots 

(c) To popularise fertilisers, they should be distributed free in the beginning 
and their results widely demonstrated and published There should be supply 
facilities like those of stamps and liquors They have been tried m the case 
of more paying crops such as cotton and sugarcane and they seem to have been 
successful But it is \ery doubtful whether m the case of cotton they would 
be paying in view of the decline in prices 

(/) The fuel problem is very important for the poor cultivators At all the 
places m such tracts \vhich have xery fe\v roads, cow dung has to be used for 
domestic purposes. Cultivators do realise the manunal value of cowdung, but 
being helpless they are using it as manure in the absence of other kinds of 
fuel In order to deal with this problem, railway companies should be prevailed 
upon to charge minimum freight on inferior kinds of coal as are not suited for 
industrial purposes The number of such coal mines m India is considerable^ 
Many of them are not being worked as their quality does not find a ready 
market If such mines can be w^orked even only by getting subsidies from 
Government, they should be encouraged to start work Opening up of Govern- 
ment forests and better facilities should also be considered. In all such areas, 
where firew^ood is available owung to the vicinity of Jungles, the practice of substi- 
tuting cowdung for fuel should be seriously dealt wuth through village panchayats. 

Question 11. — Crops — ^'fhe mam crops of Jubbulpore district are wheat, 
gram, oil-seeds and paddy. 

The yield of these crops has not been going up. The introduction of 
selected seeds has resulted in some good to the agriculturists and the dealers 
in grain 

* W (0 I'hs value of pure and selected seeds is being realised as the prop 
# stmh seeds fetches a higher price in the market. The general estimate is 
get from 5 to 7j per cent more than w-hat they get for their impure 
and mii^d grain. 

We think the ^ time has come when the Government should take steps to 
encourage the codified seed farmer to keep his seed as pure as it ought to be 
bjr aupplyifig him seed of new and improved kinds at 5 per cent premium m 
kind. It Is very doubtful that the existing seed of the newly introduced varieties 
h likely to continue i|s high yielding nature. It might have been yery suitable 
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to th« soil once but now it is gradually exhausting the soil The question whicn 
should be taken up now is, how can fertiKty of the soil be increased? This 
means better bullocks, better cultivation of land and better seeds Unless these 
three aspects of the problem are taken up simultaneously, no perceptible improve- 
ment can be achieved The cultivator is unable to meet these difficulties because 
he has not got sufficient capital at his disposal While during the War prices 
of cereals had considerably gone up, he was able to purchase his other neces- 
saries out of the profits which he had made in prices His standard of living 
has also gone up The present position is that the prices of cereals have gone 
down, but there is not a corresponding decrease in the price of other commodities 
Labour has also become scarce and dearer than what it was before 1918, the 
chief causes being —(1) Rise in prices, (2) the diversion of agricultural labour 
to other industries which came into existence during the War, (3) the booming 
of other industries which came into existence after the War out of the capital 
which had accrued to the country from the profits which India had made during 
the War. To be short, unless food crops either secure better prices or their yield 
is increased, the agicultural situation is bound to be gloomy. The problem 
of manure should also be taken up 

Introduction of new crops requires more money which unfortunately the 
cultivator does not possess. Moreover, he is not in a position to make experi- 
ments which in case of failure may reduce him to a state of utter poverty and 
indigence We would suggest that Government should advance money free of 
interest for the cultivation of new^ crops for three years to approved and 
bona fide cultivators 

(ii) As regards fodder crops, the question has not been dealt with so far. 
The difficulty is that the rainfall of the district is about 60^^ and the winter 
minimum temperature i? 42® F Fodder crops excepting grass do not thrive well. 
In order to solve the fodder problem, it is necessary that we should either have 
a catch crop or a rotation crop 

Letters to all the Provincial Heads of the Agricultural Departments and to 
the Pusa Institute were sent by the Association, but no one was able to give 
sound advice in this matter. 

(ill) Selected seeds should be supplied from Government, Court of Wards 
and certified farms. 

A seed scheme sketched out for introducing selected seeds through the 
Agricultural Association is being tried iu the north of the Provinces. 

(iv) Clubs for killing wild animals should be established in all affected areas 
Government should issue licenses in all such areas where much damage is done 

by wild animals. Government should also give rewards for the destruction 

of Wild animals. Government forests should not be allowed to continue as 

breeding farms for such animals A number of villages in ffie vicinity of 

Government forests are the worst sufferers m this respect It should not be 
understood to mean that village shtlans should have free access to Government 
forests and be allowed to indulge m slaughtering ruthlessly all sorts of wild 
animals, but they should be permitted free of charge to kill such animals only 
as do damage to crops. 


(b) Greater facilities should also be given to cultivators No suggestion 
can be made for any general replacement of the present crops. Along with the 
existing crops where facilities exist potatoes, sugarcane, ground-nut, chillies and 
hemp for fibre may be encouraged. Irrigation facilities from Government 
tanks for sugarcane^ and such other crops should be at low rates. The present 
practice ol increasing wafer rates from year to year is detrimental to the 
pro^e^ d <ten»rcial crops which are not yet fully established in the 

tilling of land can be 

bullocks and bamars in the summer season, but ploughing can tmly be ifene 
with ease from the 1st of October to the end of December; uiffortunately In 
this very period cultivators are busy In harvesting their klMf cr<^ and in sowing 
rab% crops; preparation of land therefore is never done On a large scale, ^v- 
ernment can help in the matter by maintaining regular teams of ploughs and 
bakhars worked by power on the- 
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demand of cultivators steam tackle has been purchased during the present 
financial year 

(n) There is no customary rotation of crops and there can be none unless 
we can find out a second crop which would pay as much as wheat does without 
in the least afiectmg the fertility of soil. The present practice is that wheat and 
gram are rai-sed up in proportions varying, for example, from 70 per cent to 
30 per cent, 90 per cent to 10 per cent and so on Gram being a leguminous 
crop helps to maintain fertility of land 

Question 13 — Crop Protection — (1) There is not much of crop protection 
in the northern part of the Provinces Methods suggested by the department 
are generally expensive and therefore are not taken up As regards rust, the 
department has produced I’arieties of wheat ivhich are able to resist rust 

(ii) It IS desirable that cheap methods should be introduced for guarding 
agrii^st infection, but there should be some provision to compel the owners ot 
neighbouring fields to cooperate with each other 

Question 14 , — Implements — (a) Before we take to new agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, we should see that the existing implements are improved 
90 per cent of cultivators live in ullages which have absolutely no facility for 
repairing machinery. Firstly, bec^’use spare parts are not locally available; 
secondly, if the> be available, the mechanic is not a^^ailable, thirdly, prices of 
such implements are prohibitive, and fourthly, ov'ing to the small sizes of hold- 
ings, no ploughing or other agricultural machinery can be successfully employed. 

The general opinion is lery much against machinery The working season 
IS so limited and the work is so pressing that the mere idea of breakdown of 
the machinery prejudices people against it for a number of years. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements should be taken up by the 
Government of India at some central w'orshop and Government should make 
no profit over it 

(b) Demontrations and exhibitions should be held m all towns having a 
population of 5,000 people regularly, secondly, there should be facilities for 
repairing machines, and thirdly, prices of spare paits should not be inordinanly 
high. Winnowers, ploughs and suga’canc mills are being manufactured in India 
and are becoming popular 

Private firms should be encouraged in the production of agricultural imple- 
ments 

As regards their distribution and sale, smaller implements should be stocked 
by co-operative societies and local bodies 

Question 15.-~Veterinary -(ti) There is no reason for the Civil Veterinary 
Department remaining independent when its objects are cognate to those of 
agriculture The Director of Agriculture should be a permanent hand on whom 
permanent responsibility for running the department should rest. He should 
have a decent salary and should have nothing higher to look up to As far as 
possible he should be an Indian. He should be only an administrative head 
and should act as Secretary to Government for his departments We insist on 
his being an Indian so that tlie experience which he may have acquired at the 
expense of Government may not be wasted after retirement. 

(b) (i) The present dual control and division of expenditure partly by Gov- 
ernment and partly by local bodies is undesirable. In its present form local 
bodies do not realise their responsibility in the matter as they cannot have full 
control over the working of dispensaries 

(ii) There is need for expansion. 

objection m transferring control to provincial authority 
provided they can be iri touch with local needs 

(^) (t) Agriculturists cannot make full use of dispensaries, firstly, because 
they are not fully a\\are of their existence, and secondly, because the depart- 
ment is ^not equipped with facilities for dealing promptly with deadly forms of 
cattle diseases, ^ and thirdly, because they cannot get hold of the Veterinary 
^^istaxit who has to tour throughout die whole tahsil sometimes having a radius of 
25 miles. It would be better that for ordinary diseases there should be a man 
of Dower Subordinate Service m every Revenue Inspector’s circle Unless this 
IS done the department would never be able to do any substantial service to 
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CLiltnators. The department should carry on more propaganda than U has been 
carrying on so far. For administrative control it should remain under the charge 
of the Extra-Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture The department sbo»ild 
also publish small pamphlets in the vernaculars about various diseases and their 
medicines 

(ii) We ha%e never been able to feel the existence of touring dispensaries 

(J| The first difficulty met with in dealing with contagious diseases is that 
Mila^ers «eIUom take their cattle to dispensaries When an epidemic breaks 
out on a Iciige scale, iis existence is found out and the matter is reported through 
the police and revenue agencies to the dispensines, and if the Veterinary 
Assistant is on tour it goes on spreading and cattle die in numbers No 
legishtion would be effective unless and until sufficient propaganda has been 
done to acquaint the people with the department and diseases. Legislation w^ould 
result in the onpiession of poor people by petty officials It would create a 
great deal of discontent among ryots 

(cj There is difficulty felt sometimes in securing serum in time It is not 
stocked in sufficient quantity in the dispensaries and has to be obtained from the 
Research Institute 

(f) Ignorance of villagers and non -availability ot serum at the proper time 
are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventKe inoculation No fee is 
charged in rural areas. 

{(,') A provincial veterinary research institute should be established m each 
Province to provide fuither facilities where they do not exist at present Officers 
of both Imperial and provincial institutes should take up the work of research, 
but the prouncial research w’ork should be earned on in consultation with the 
Muktesar Institute The general principle should be that the Muktesar Institute 
should not supplant the local institute The Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India should be entrusted with the supervision of this department also 
Creation of ^ new'^ different heads' would be perpetuating the mistake which has 
been done in the Province* 


QuEsnoN 16 —Animal Husbandry.— Improvement of livestock both for 
agiicultural and dairying purposes is one of the crying needs of agriculturists. 
Improvement of such cattle would mean better farming, better business and 
better hv'ing. Formerly, the practice was that every householder had a cow 
which used to supply him w'ith milk for domestic use and bullocks for agri- 
cultmal purposes Now he has none. His sons are ill-fed and he has to pay 
more than Rs. 150 for a pair of bullocks for which he used to pay only Rs 60 
pie^ lously. In bigger towns where living is dearer, gaolas maintain cows 
as long as they yield milk and afterwards they dispose them of to butchers. 
A large number of cows of good milking breed find their way to slaughter 
houses In view of the scarcity of agricultural cattle, the high rate of infant 
mortality and shortness of average length of life, the slaughter of cows should 
be stopped at once- Improvement of breeds both for draught and milking 
purposes deserves more attention from Government than it has received so far. 

(a) (i) Bulls of good breed should be kept for service m a group of 50 
villages They should serve cows brought to them free of all charges. The 
Distiici Councils, Central Banks and other local bodies would be too glad 
to mamtam such bulls. The practice of Government to discourage Brahimni 
bulls should also be given up. 

(ii) Tim dairying industry in India cannot flourish unless Government do^ 
something to check the import and adulteration of ght and the practice 
adulterating milk with water. 

. 'J'bere is no over-stocking of common pasture. What b*” being done 

IS that all good pastures are being converted into fields. Over-stocking is now 
an e.tception. 


(ii) Grass borders in tilled fields nre also being reduced 

(ih) The o*porl of dry fodder should be &(!o«f#|ed by legislation. Wheat 
Shaw a teng erported from some of the district# ffieCentrai Provinces to^Ae 

y . * 1“®.* ^ "S f«W5ng. the consequence is that cattle 
11 **^ ptefeaturely and sometimes they are 
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(^^) Cultivators uould not grow green fodder in dry seasons unless they can 
be convinced that fodder crops would pay them back. Unless dairying industry 
IS pushed forv ard by Government, cultivators are not likely to do anything 
substantial for maintaining their cattle. 

(^) The> do not get sufficient mineral constituents in their food and there- 
fore the salt tax should be abolished altogether. From the figures of the 
Go\ernment ot India it is clear that when a high duty is imposed on salt its 
consumption goes down and when its tax is reduced, consumption goes up. 
Government is, therefore, not likely to lose much in the long run There is 
no reason v\h> the manufacture of local salts should be discouraged 

(c) Fodder shortage is most marked in the months of December, January 
and February and during the rains Cattle get fodder of poor quality throughout 
the above period, and they take about four wrecks to come to their normal 
state afterwards 

(d) Government forests should be opened, new catch crops and rotation 
crops should be experimented on. Seeds of good grasses should be supplied, 
and the weeding of obnoxious weeds should be encouraged. 

(c) Any encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with. 
Provision should be made in the Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts for maintain- 
ing enough pasture land in every village; all pasture lands should be specially 
marked and set apart on the village maps. In all settlement operations such 
lands should be revenue free 

If the landowners be exempted from the payment of land revenue over 
pasture lands, they w’ould keep such areas for grazing purposes The practice 
of the Central Provinces Government in recent settlements has been to assess 
even the grazing areas. If the State were to make a little sacrifice, we are sure 
that landowmers would respond much more liberally. It is absurd on the pait 
of Government to expect landholders to make concessions wffien tney ihem- 
^Ives are not prepared^ to do anything of the kind. Secondly, where there are 
irrigation facilities, cultivators should be given special concessions to grow' sann 
hemp in dry season with the help of irrigation water w'hich will serve the 
purpose^ of green fodder for cattle in summei and that of manure for the 
succeeding crop of rice in the same season. 

Question 17 —Agricultural Industries —(a) It is very difficult to gi^'e an 
accurate estimate of the number of days for which a cultivator has to work 
on his holding during the year. Conditions vary from tract to tract. In many 
places he has to be tnisy throughout the year, especially in double-cropped 
areas where be has to look after his fields either in their preparation, sowing, 
harvesting of crops, but it can be safely said that, with the exception of 6 months, 
he can more or less busy himself wuth subsidiary industries and can safely 
devote a part of his time to them. For 3 months generally, he has not got 
much work for the whole day. In the case of khauf crop areas, he has 6 
months leisure if he does not move about. 

(h) and (c) Subsidiary industries can be encouraged by supplying cultivators 
money at low rates of interest, by doing experimental and research work, by 
keeping mechanics to repair their machines, by supplying them with goods, by 
eliminating as many middlemen as possible, by arranging markets for them 
and by patronising and purchasing such locally manufactured goods 

The following subsidiary industries can very well occupy their spare time : — 
Cording, spinning, W'eaving, carpentry, smithy, silver smithy, tinkering, 
lace^ making, dyeing and painting, match making, knitting, bidi 
making, carpet and niwar making, paper and card-board manufactur- 
ing, hulling, milling, preparation of pulses and oil pressing. 

(e) Government should do all experimental w'ork m connection with the 
above subsidiary industries The move of industrial concerns to rural areas 
would mean the ruin of agriculture as the tendency is that agricultural labour 
is paid in kind Moreoxer, labour is better paid in other industries Industrial 
concerns will pay better w^ages and besides they would be able to employ their 
men throi:^hout the year The result w'ould be that there w’ould no labour be 
available for agriculture. 

A more intensive study of each rural industry should be made. It wo^Tld 
not b€ out of place to suggest that an exhibition pertaining to agriculture and 
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industries Subsidiary to it should be held in Provinces turn by turn every year. 
In such exihibitions practical demonstrations of agricultural machines, implements 
and tools of industry should be given. Railway companies should be induced 
to give special concessions to exhibitions and visitors intending to visit such 
exhibitions If exhibitions are held and exhibitors are encouraged to demonstrate 
the utility of tools and machines, the whole thing can be studied at a glance. 
The introduction of new crops such as sugarcane, potatoes, vegetables, etc., 
where they do not exist and where there are facilities for growing them, might 
lead to greater rural employment 

(Ii) Agriculturists cannot devote their spare time to improve the health 
conditions of their own environment unless Government comes forward with 
liberal grants for encouraging such efforts on their part. Government ought 
to have a clear cut scheme about sanitation of rural areas which have been 
all along neglected. 


Qlestiov is — Agricui tural Labour — (a) Generally, there is no surplus of 
labour It moves about for a few months then comes back to its original place. 
Our impression is that Indian labour is sufhciently mobile, unless there are 
other difficulties such as housing, rnabria and harsh treatment Wages alone 
ought to attract labour So fnr a? it is known, wuth the exception of certain 
tracts of the Central Proxinces, not much fallow^ area is available for cultivation 
There is some land available in hilly and jungly tracts, but owdng to communica- 
tion difficulties it IS doubtful if outs.iders will go and occupy such areas. Such 
areas should be freely leased out to emigrants in blocks of IQ acres with Govern- 
ment financial aid and fixity of tenure We are against large farms which are 
not common in India w’here cultivation is not carried on primarily for commer- 
cial purposes 


(/>) Shortage of labour is due to — 

(1) epidemics to which hundreds of thousands fall a prey, (2) weak 
physique due^ to malnutrition, (3) diversion to mill areas and other 
industries which can provide them with better wages and work for 
the whole year, (4) migration of labour to other Provinces 
This state of affairs cannot be remedied without making agriculture a paying 
concern and vvithout introducing subsidiary industries If agriculturists could pay 
better wages, labourers would flock to rural areas as they would prefer their 
homes to dirty slums in which they have to reside in null areas. Keventable 
diseases, such as malaria, cholera, victimise a large number of labourers. If 
Government were to pay a little attention towards sanitation and medical relief, 
the population might double itself in twenty years 


{<) Areas not at present under cultivation should be leased out rent free 
«at le^t for ten year, and afterwards rents on a sliding scale should be charged 
The Government should never fake as re.n more than 1/lOth of the gross profits; 
this should be the highest standard ^ Such profits would not be arrived at without 
consulting local bodies such as village panchayats, co-operative societies and 
district boards. The demands made are modest ones when we consider that in 
the mapnty of countries of the continent, lands are held free for generations 
when they are newly brought under cultivation. The State is not getting any 
fallow lands rind consequently it should welcome any such move is 
might give It some return after a few years. The Governments of other countries 
^noulture because they cannot grow sufficient food m their own 

treated as an industry 

tnougn the food problem in India is as acute as in any other country. 

The question of moving labour from one place to another is not a sound 
one. If Oovernment seriously takes up the question of agricultural improve- 
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Introduction of labour sa\ing machines will mean greater profits and 
consequently greater capital for investment in other forms of industries 

It will be, therefore, a mistake to make labour move from one Province 
to another when there is a probability that in a few years the area so denuded 
of labour may require it for itself 

Question 19 — Forests. — (a) and (b) No, we do not consider that full use 
of the forest lands for agricultural purposes is at present made It is very 
difficult to find out what is meant by preservation of forest areas More grazing 
facilities can be given It would be better if the Forest Department should 
take up the question of improving the quabtj of forest grass and of growing 
new fodder crops Forest areas should also be leased out for cultivation, 
cattle-breeding and dairying purposes wherever possible Construction of forest 
loads to facilitate communication should be started They should supply seeds 
of superior kinds of grasses. The present hap-hazard system of growing fodder 
should be stopped and the work of growing better fodder crops on systematic 
lines should be undertaken 

(c) Soil erosion due to deterioi ation of foie^ts is not marked in the Central 
Provinces at least and there is sufficient rainfall here 

{d) There appears to be no need for furthe- afforestatioi at present. 

Question 20 — Marketing — (a) Agriculturists should be given full faci- 
lities for selling their produce in markets A sufficient number of roads should 
be provided in rural areas Light railways should be constructed along with 
roads District Councils should be encouraged to take up construction of such 
railways Middlemen should be eliminated as far as practicable Co-operative 
purchase and sale societies should be started m grain markets It is necessary 
to take more effective steps to place at the disposal of cultivators, merchants 
and traders information as to market conditions, crop returns, complaints as 
to Indian produce and agricultural and marketing news m general 

Question 22 -Co-operation —(a) The following steps should be taken to 
encourage the growth of the co-operative movement — 

(i) The Government should help the movement by maintaining a qualified 
and adequate staff. (2) The Trust Act should be amended to the effect that 
trust money may be deposited in the co-operative banks (3) District Councils 
and Municipal Committee should be allo%\ed to deposit their surplus funds, 
etc , in the Central Banks (4) State aid should be given to land mortgage 
banks and housing societies. (5) Monev should be advanced to non-official 
organisations for propaganda work 

(ii) Local bodies should be allowed to keep their money in the Central 
Banks. (2) They should appoint organisers and give them training in co-operative 
principles. 

(h) (i) Credit societies require more education 

(ii) Establishment of purchase societies is very necessary In order to 
eliminate risks we would suggest that before placing an order indents may 
be invited 

(lu) Forming of societies for the sale of produce or stock is necessary. 
Such an experiment is being tried m Berar 

(iv) Societies formed for effecting improvements should be advanced money 
at very low rates of interest The number of instalments should also be more 
liberal. 

(v) Voluntary consolidation of holdings is not likely to succeed. 

(vi) Agncidtural machinery of crude and simple types can be co-operatively 
used. The difficulty is that machines cannot be easily repaired m villages 

(vn) Societies for joint farming have not been established so far though the 
experiment is worth frying. 

(vm) ^Cattle-breeding societies have proved a failure m the Central Prov- 
inces, but the experiment may be tried again. Government should supply 
breeding bulls ^ free of charge and forest areas should be freely opened for 
'Assistants should be asked to supervise the general health 
Of the herds periodically. Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultura! 
cattle Bhomo stopped. Societies for fighting diseases should also be established, 
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(c) To work co-operatiVe schemes for joint improvement legislation will 
certainly be necessary » There are people e\ery'where who are the worst 
enemies of all kind^ of improvements howsoever important and beneficial they 
may be. We do not mean to say that such men should be compelled to become 
members of the co-operative societies but we should certainly insist on compel 
ling them to effect improvements otherwise 

(J) Societies hav^e not done as much good as was expected of therri, the main 
reasons being — 

(1) Agriculture is not a sufficiently paying concern Practically no margin 
IS left after meeting expenses of the year. (2) The rate of interest 
»s high (3) Absence of facilities for improving cultivation. (4)The 
land revenue policy of Government which by one settlement operation 
takes away what cultivators have achieved 


Question 23— General Education —(//) In view of agricultural education 
having come under the control of the University^ it is likely that there would 
be a separate course prescribed in agricrhure It should be an optional subject 
and It should generally concern itselt not so much with field work as with farm 
economics including the budget of agriculturists Up to this time unfortunately 
farm economics has not received any attention, but in view of* the newly 
created interest in agriculture this branch of economics cannot be neglected 
any longer. 

(b) Rural education should be in conformity with the needs of agriculturists 
It has neglected agriculture so far vith the result that boys do not pick up 
anything of agriculture in schools As the majority of boys do not go to the 
middle schools, it is absolutely necessary that they should be given training in 
<igricullure in primary schools 

This teaching should be practical in nature and should not be bookish 


Compulsor) education has not been introduced in Jubbulpore district It 
has been introduced in some districts of the Central Provinces recently It w^oiild 
be, therefore, premature to expiess any opinion about it Boys of tender age 
vyho are quite unsuitable for purposes of agriculture attend classes but when 
they grow ip, they go to the plouah and help their parents in carrying field 
ope*ations. The shortage of labour and the grinding poverty of their parents 
deter them from prosecuting their studies furthei. 


QUrSTiON 2i Atiracting CAPITAL^ — (a) Unless agriculture becomes paying, 
capitalists are not likely to take to agn..ulture for cultivation purposes The 
present tendency is that land is passing away from the hands of hereditary 
agnculturmts to moneylenders who generally retain such villages as an outlet 
for investing their money and gram at high rates of interest which they can 
charge and rcihsc because they are the ovners of villages 

(hi The settlement policy ot Government is tending to discourage owners 
of carrying out improvements The land revenue policy 

of Government which has teen studiously and religiously excluded from the 


Question .o.— Welfare of rural population —Indians by temoerament 
are not ^ such dirty people as they arc represented to be ^heir religions 

f u- enjoined by their religious books religious 

festivals and worship, clearing of villages vthen epidemics S ou the 

sweeping and whitewashing of every nook and corner of thr house’ the 

application of cowdung to the floor and the planting of various sfarubri’n the 

re"Klhe"vul£l [lean! 
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Departments should be encouraged to take up this work The scope and 
methods of such enquiries would differ from tract to tract No hard and fast 
rules should be laid down m the initial stages For reasons best known to 
Government, they have all along avoided an enquiry into the economic vell- 
being of the people The non-official opinion is diametrically opposed to the 
official view Tney think that there is nothing economically wrong 

We have been closely connected with the co-operative movement and sve 
find that, on an a\erage, debt per head has been increasing from year to year 
Our own impression is that this mcreise in debt is not due to their economic 
impro\ ements 

Question 26 — Statistics ■ — The work of ascertaining areas under cultivation 
and crops is already done by village patwaus. The substitution of any other 
agency would be rather e^wpensive. The work of estimating the yield of agricultural 
produce should ne^ cr be done by the executive officers who in the majority 
of cases have no knowledge of agricultural makers. They do not make sufficient 
margin for losses in harvesting, gleaning, threshing, winnowing, etc Estimates 
by Government are considerably higher than those of private persons. The 
present method of taking only 1/lOth of an acre for crop experiments deserAes 
to be abolished and deserves to be replaced by some other more reliable method. 
The work of arranging and publishing agiicullural statistics should be done by 
the Department of Agriculture 

The science of agricultural statistics is also a new’ one. Some persons 
should be deputed lo study the American system of statistics 


Oral Evidence. 

33185. The Chmrmm Mr Pande, you wish to be examined on the note 
pro\ided by the Tahsil Agricultural Association of Sehora? — ^Yes. 

33186. Would you like to make any statement in amplification of your 
note, or may I ask you some questions’^ — ^You may ask me questions; I may 
have to say something about co-operation, but I wnll do that later on. 

33187 Are you a cultivator*^— *Y’e3 

33188. Would you tell us a little about your holding, Hbw big is it^ — 
The area that I cultivate is about 1,000 acres 

33189, Do you cultivate that 1,000 acres by hired labour*^ — ^Yes. 

33190. Do you pay that labour in cash or in kind*!^ — Both. 

33191 Do you pay the same labourer partly in cash and partly in kind? — 
Yes, in that way the labourers dictate their own terms 

^ 33192. Then apart from that 1,000 acres, what land do you own? — also 

own 9,000 acres. 

33193 That is 10,000 acres altogether*? — ^Yes 

33194 Do you own the 9,000 acres in malguzan right? — ^Yes 

33195* Is the other 1,000 acres home-farm*? — ^Yes. The whole area of the 
home-farm is 1,5CN3 acres, but I cultivate only 1,000 acies 

33196* Of this whole area of 10,000 acres, how much, if any, is irrigated? — 
There is no irrigation in my part of the Province 

33197* No well irrigation*? — ^There is well irrigation, but it is negligible 

33198 But still, you know, small experiments are important? — I have made 
experiments myself. 

33199. And what is the result? — The result is satisfactory, but it is impossible 
to carry if on on a large scale. 

33200. Why*? — ^Firstly, the nature of the soil is such that it cannot stand 
irrigation. 

33201. It become saline? — Yes; if you take a village of 500 acres, 

there may be 10, 20 or 50 acres at most that can stand irrigation. 

3^02. The rest goes salt? — ^Yes, and the soil is such that huge cracks 
appear. 
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33203. Is it the black cotton soil?—It is not exactly cotton soil, but it 
IS black soil 

33204. Is there any clay m it^— There is. 

33205 In patches?— Yes, m a village we have a number of soils; part is 
of one kind and part of another. 

33206. So that it is only a small part of the area that is capable of being 
irrigated? — ^Yes 

33207. What are your crops on your home-farm?—Wheat, gram and paddy 
are the three mam crops 

33208. Is that dry or irrigated paddy ’—Naturally irrigated paddy. 

33209. You do irrigate the paddy?— No, it is not irrigated, the system is 
that Vv’e have hands and the land is water-logged 

33210 Do you grow any cotton? — ^No. 

33211 What varieties of wheat are you growing?— No 88, No 90 and other 
improved varieties. 

33212 Are they recommended by the Agricultural Department’— Yes. 

33213. Are you satisfied with them? — ^Yes 

33214 What gram do you grow? — I use the desht or local variety. 

33215. Do you think the local desht gram seed is capable of improve- 
ment’ — ^Everj'thing is capable of improvement. 

33216. That 1 & a very safe answer. What is the average outturn of wheat 
in the average year ’ — Iz is about four times the seed rate. 

33217. Do you manure all?*— Manuring cannot be done on a large scale; 

whatever manure we have we use f®?* paddy. 

33218. Are you convinced that it would not pay to apply artificial 
manures? — ^No, it will not pay. 

33219. You are satisfied of that’ — Yes. 

33220. How do you know? — The difihculty about artificial manure is that 
their prices are rather high, and if I use manure costing about Rs* 5 per acre, 
I must be satisfied that at any rate I shall get Rs 6 in extra crop, but it does 
not come up to that; that is one difficulty. 

33221. Will you tell me upon what experiments you found your views? 
Have you tried artificial manures? — Yes. I tried them, 1 think it was in 1920 
and 1921. 

33222. Was 1920 a very good oi a very bad year?— Prices were high. 

33223. What about crops’— I found I did not get as much crop as I ought 
to have. 


33224. But was not 1920 a very dry year’ — I cannot remember, i think it 
was a dry year 


33225 It was a year of crop failure, was it not?— I think there were three 
successive failures of crops in 1920, 1^1 and 1922 


So that you made an experiment in what, as far as you can remember, 
was a year of crop failure, and upon that you formed the view that artificial 
manures would not pay. 


Cmguhe: What was the crop on which you used the artificial 
manure?—*! think I used it on wheat; we sow wheat and gram together. 

Now tell us about any otiier d!fl5culty?— Another 
difficulty IS that in order to use these manures you must irrigate the land; but 
we are not in a position to do that. 


33^. Have you ever tried cowdung?— We try that every year. 
33229. On wheat land?— Not on wheat* but on paddy. 


3 ^. 


Have you ever tried It on wheat land’-No, we have not a sufficient 
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33232. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep? — I keep about 80 pairs 
of bullocks 

33233 Have you any suggestions to make to the Commission as to how 
the difficulty of keeping these bullocks in condition in a season of fodder 
shortage could be achieved*^ — There is fodder shortage; there is no doubt 
about It. 

33234 Have you made experiments'^ — ^Yes 

33235 What did you try*? — I tried juai , but the difficulty is that it could 
not withstand the rainfall The rainfall of my district is something like 60 inches 
and every third or fourth year it may e\en go to 70 inches, moreover the 
winter temperature is so low that juar cannot thrive 

33236 ^Have you considered at all the possibility of growing Guinea grass 
or lucerne'^' — I grew lucerne once, but I cannot say whether it was a success 
or not It lb doubtful whether w^e can use it for draught cattle, it may be 
all right for milch cowi^s but for draught cattle it does not pay. 

33237 Do you keep accurate and complete costings of your farming opera- 
tions, detailed accounts shownng the cost of production on a given unit and the 
return‘d — ^Yes, I do. 

33238 Pto/ Gan^iilee What is the cost of culti\ation per acre of vvheat"^ — 
It varies in different tiacts, if you are situated near a railway station or a big 
town, for example, it may cost you Rs 20; but if you are far away from a 
railway station it may cost you less 

33239 What is the cost of cultiiation per acre on your own farm? — Rs 10. 

33240 The Chatiman Do you lend money to the villagers in youf malgu- 
zari areas'!^ — ^Yes 

33241 At what rate? — It varies from 12 to 24 per cent per annum 

33242 It has occasionally been suggested before the Commission that there 
should be a statutory limitation of the rate of interest Do you agree with that 
view^ — ^Yes, provided the State were to come forward and find the money for 
the cultivators. 

33243 Are you lending any seed at all to your cultivators? — ^Yes. 

33244 On what teims”^ — ^At 25 per cent per annum 

33245 In kind? — ^Yes, in kind 

33246. Dj Hydet Not on sawat or — Sawui means 25 per cent 

You have got also 50 per cent in districts like Mandla I have got a scheme 
of my own wfiich will reduce the rate 

33247 Have you included that scheme here in your note*^ — ^No 

33248. J he Chatiman On page 529 >ou suggest “Agriculture can be made 
attractive to middle-class youths by introducing more paying crops, by advancing 
them capital at a very low rate of inteiest” That would be at the expense of 
the general tax-payer, would it not*^ — The thing is this • if you take the 
entire revenue of the Central Provinces it comes to something more than 5 crores 
and out of this 2l crores is derived from land rev^enue alone, so it cannot be 
said that it is taxing the general tax-payer. 

33249 So your view is, I suppose, that you aie taxing other agriculturists 
to provide cheap rate of interest for this class'^ — The present position is that 
agriculturists are taxed tor the benefit of other people 

33250 You say “Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by 
opening night schools “ Is that view founded on any definite experience of 
yours"^ — I hav'c tried some experiments and I havx succeeded also. I am the 
Chairman of the Sehora Central Bank and there the ejxperiment was tried 

3fel. Would you tell us a little more about it^— **It had to be given up 
because the Bank had not sufficient funds 

Ifow long was the experiment earned on? — For three months. 

33253 You ffiink you can come to any very clear conclusions about a 
scheme of aduk education > in three months^ — I say that people wanted it but the 
difficulty was want of futids# 

33254. How many people attended in the beginning of the three monthi?— 
Thirty 
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33255 How many were there at the end of the three months?-«Not more 
than five* The whole thing depends upon the amount of pressure which the 
malguzar can exercise on the people. 

33256. On page 530, in answer to Question *4, you say * “Before the intro- 
duction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural and Veterinary Services were 
not in touch with the rural population*'. Surely the Veterinary Services in the 
districts have been m the hands of the District Boards for a long time, have 
they not^ — We have got the dispensary, but the veterinary officers are under 
the Central Government 

33257. The dispensary is in the hands of the Local Boards? — ^Yes, but we 
have not got any control over the Veterinary Assistant 

33258. Are you not responsible at all for the way in which the business 
of the dispensary is carried on? — ^We are responsible only for payment, we 
cannot lay dovn principles for carrying on the dispensaries. So the best thing 
is that the services of the Vetei inary Assistants should be transferred to the 
local bodies.. 

33259.^ Is It your view that the local authority would be prepared to take 
responsibility for the administration and “work of the dispensary? — Yes 

33260. You would like to see that done? — Yes, provided also that the 
Government gives the funds which it is already spending on it 

33261 Pi of, Gangulee: Are you a member of the District Council? — I am 
the Vice-Chairman of the District Council and Chairman of my Local Board 

33362. The Chairman: In the matter of finance, in answer to our Question 
5, you say : “There should be no delay in advancing taccam and land improve- 
ment loans” Is it your view that there is undue delay in advancing these 
taccavt loans? — ^Yes. 


33263 Is there more defa^ than is required for the officer who is responsible 
to make a complete enquiry into the justification for the application?— That is 
a matter for the authorities; I cannot say. 

3326^ You have to consider this question in relation to the responsibility 
of the officer who is to decide as to whether the public money is to be advanced 
to an applicant or not. It vrould not do to lend Government money widiout 
proper enquiry, would it? — But the procedure can be simplified. 

33265 You think it can? — ^Yes. 

332^. Who do you suggest should be responsible? Have you thought out 
any schemer— The best thing is that diese loans should be advanced through 
co-operative societies. ® 


33267. 

33268. 

co-operative 


Have you got any co-operative society on your 9,000 acres? — ^Yes, 

How many'P I have to manage ov^er 13 villages and in 7 I have got 
societies. ® 


S3I269. Are they working?— They are working well. 

33270. Are they utilising all the available money for loans?— They can get 
money from the Central Bank. 


iviiest that taccavi should be made available?— 
SSkf wiile rom “ P®/ cent from the Cooperative Centra! 

7 or 8 per cent: this is 

<»^per. .Moreover all cultivators iire not members of the societies. 

/•I co-operative movement?— I do. 

if’ tSf *<»'• co-operative movement 

df'irt3?^TL^ attainable and v-ere granted at lower rates 


be a good thing for the co-operative movement? — 

P''>“ary credit -societies should be financed 
t^'inUkta and Hoi frcfte fhe Cehtfaf ff«iil!t?-No, that is not my suggS 

cultivator who is not a 
^ the Government and 
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S3277. T6 non-members? — Yes. 

33278. Would you make the co-operative societies the judges of whether 
an application was justifiable or not? — 

33279. But the co-operative societies would ha\e no responsibility for 
repaying Government, would they? — ^We are prepared to have that responsibility 
provided we get some commission on the whole thing and it can^ be done like 
this . supposing the State advances to them at Rs 7-12-0 per cent, if co-operative 
societies guarantee payment then Goveinment may advance the money to the 
societies at 6 per cent. 

33280. At what rate does the primary society in your district borrow from 
the Central Bank? — 12 per cent. 

33281. At what rate do you suggest the primary society should be lent money 
as taccavt loan‘d — ^That is not my position; I do not want that it should be 
advanced from the State entirely. 

33282 If taccavt loans were available to primary societies at rates of 
interest lo\\er than the primary societies can borrow from the Central Bank, 
would It be good for the business of the Central Bank?-^If they get loans at 
about 7 per cent then they will have to enhance the rate when they advance to 
individual members, secondly. State aid to that extent is not desirable, thirdly, 
I doubt whether the State will be in a position to help to such an extent, 

33283 Have^ you studied the working of the Usurious Loans Act in this 
Province closely? — Ii is not in force in this Province; I think it is only in 
force in the Punjab 

33284 Only in the. Punjab? — I think so. 

33285. Is It not an All-India Act'^^ — At any rate, I am not aware of its 
existence so far as this Province is concerned. 

33286. The position is that it is an All-India Act and it is open to Prov- 
incial Governments to put it into force or not to put it into force. It is in 
force in Berar but not in the other half of the Province’ — In Berar, 
they have the damdopat system 

33287. But the damdopat system is not the same as the Usurious Loans 
Act’ — In Berai, the damdopat system applies to Hindus. 

33288. That has nothing to do with the Usurious Loans Act? — Damdopat 
serves the same purpose. 

33289 “Voluntary consolidation of holdings has proved to be a failure**, 
you say. What attempts on a voluntary basis have been made in this Province?— 
It was attempted in Ghhattisgarh Division, but only in a very limited manner. 

33290 Are you quite sure that the voluntary method has been fully tried?— 
I think it is bound to fail. 

33291. Mr Calvert You saw it m the Punjab, did you not? — Yes. 

33292. It did not fail there? — ^i^o, because it was tried in less than 300 
Villages, and that touches not even the fringe of the problem. And again the 
position in the Punjab is entirely different from the position in these parts. 
Here we have got the bunding system, whereas in the Punjab you have got 
one plain surface and it is easy to adjust one plot with another. That sort of 
thing cannot be done here. 

33293. Sir Heniy Lawrance Your soil varies here, does it? — Yes. 

33294. The Chairman On page 531 you say, “It is very doubtful 
that the existing seed of the newly introduced varieties is likely to continue 
Its high yielding nature**? Is that because of a probable deterioration m the 
varieties or because of the effect on the soil of better varieties season by- 
season? — I think it is due to the soil. 

33295. You give on page 532, as one of the reasons for the progressive short- 
age of labour, the rise m prices? How does the rise in price bring about a 
shortage of labour’ That accounts for the labour becoming more dear, I 
suppose?— Yes. 

33296. You say “diveision of agricultural labour to other industries which 
came into existence during the War**? What itidustri^ are you thinking of?— 
The cement factories at Katni in the Jubbulpore district; also the development 
of Tata's works. 

Mr. K, P. Pande 
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33297 Are those cement manulactones still in being — ^Yes, there are three 
factories 

33298 Pi of, Gangiilee, How many, labourers do they employ? — I cannot 
say definitely* hut I think they must be employing about 6,000 people. 

33299. The Chan man Have you any suggestions to make as to how these 
difficulties might be overcome*^ — I have suggested the introduction of subsidiary 
cottage industries 

33300, Would you like to see local authorities purchasing steam tackle m 
order to undertake ploughing on a contiact basis'^^— If you mean District Coun- 
cils, ray answer h In the affirmative. 

33301. You suggest that the department should do it^—Yes, I think the 
Department of Agriculture should do it, it is impossible for the ordinary people 
to take it up, 

33302, Why? — It would mean so much money which they do not possess 
and It is doubtful whether the thing would succeed 

33303 You are not very hopeful about it*^ — ^Not much. 

And very wisely you suggest that the department, with which you have 
no connection, should take the risk. 

33304 Have you any experience of the method of preserving fodder known * 
ns silage?— Yes. 

33305, Do you practise that? — Yes. 

33306, For how long have you practised it”^ — l^or the last three years. 

33307 Do you find it a success'^— Yes 

33308 And you believe in it'5^ — Yes 

33309. Are you making your silage in pits below' the ground? — ^Yes, 

33310 Are you having any difficulty at alP— Up to this time I have not 

experienced much difficulty, except that I cannot do it on a large scale. 

33311 Why not^ — ^Because I have not got sufficient fodder. 

33312, Have you had any disappointments'^ Has any of it gone bad? — 
Only a small portion of it 

33313 Just on the top and the sides^ — It is generally lower down 

cattl^o^nly aniraab eat it readily?— Yes; I use it for milch 

33315 Do your villagers take any interest in it"? — ^No 

jfsplf j attempted to show it to them^ — It is done in the village 

» t they do not maintain many milch cattle as a matter of fact 
33317 1 

for green ^^^own under irrigation 

and secondly^fo^^af^^/^ purposes, firstly, for green fodder, 

c&miflL I It 

cannot say anything about that. 

33319 T * 

the demands that‘ pu mean when you say that 
is a reLC t« f." Go^tnment funds are modest’-Of course 


a good green fodder? — I 


.. lae comment 

Which Coi,t5«ent do you refer to’-I think the Eurc^ Cofftinen t! 


^ Where do you market your wheat ’-In the local «atk«. 
33322. Are 

33^3, Could 


you satisfied with the prices you get?*— at all. 

JiW* >”™ «o. y.. 
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33325 Why"^ — Because I produce purer stuff What the merchants do ht 
this, they take wheat of all kinds and mix them with mine and produce 
standard quality In Bombay there are different qualities, for example, 70 pei 
cent pure and 30 per cent dirty If they want to produce another combination 
they just mix mine and bring it to the required standard. 

33326 You suggested at the commencement of your oral evidence that 
there was something that you wished to add to that statement Would you 
let us hear what it may be"? — I wanted to mention two things in this connection : 
firstly, my seed scheme and secondly, the system of tenancy which we have in 
the Central Provinces The tenure of land is such that there is absolutely 
no value for the land. 

33327 You know the subject of temncy is not within the terms of our 
reference We are quite prepared to hear the effect that present conditions 
have on your cultivation if you wish to tell us, but we are not prepared to 
hear any proposals for a change Do 1 make myself clear‘d — Our difficulty 
IS that the tw'o questions are so mixed up together that you cannot examine 
the former wuthout examining the latter lUo. 

33328 Proceed with your statement and I will stop you it necessary? — The 
difficulty with regard to the system of tenure is that the cooperaine societies 
have absolutely no assets Members hold their land on occupancy right only 
and they have consequently nothing to mortgage Then after taking large 
loans they apply to the law courts and get themsels es declared insolvent, 
wuth the result that the mone> is lost to the Cent**al Bank and to the society 
The remaining membeis are required to pay up for one man*s dishonesty 

33329 Before you go any further I 'i.ant to ask you a question on that. 
Yon have several primary societies on your own estates^ — Seven societies 

33330 How many of them are really being managed efficiently by their 

own members’!^ Are they in fact managed Dy committees of the primary society 
of are they really there simply as links between the indi\idual borrower and 

the Central Bank? — Out of these seven societies I think only one can exist 

without any aid from outside 

33331 Take that society which is the best you have Does the committee 
make a close scrutiny of the applications for loans that come in to the committee 
from Its members'^ — They do 

33332 So that they ought to know which of their members, if any, are 
deserving of a loan'^^ — Quite so but you cannot know when the man will be- 
come dishonest. He might be honest to-day but what is there to prevent him 
from becoming dishonest to-morrow 

33333 Do not let us take too gloomy a view Probably it would be all 

right if you did not take such a pessimistic view as you have taken. You do 
not think that the co-operative society through its committee is capable of 

judging as to w'hether its members ought to be given loans or ought not to be 

given loans'^^ — They understand their interests best, but the difficulty is that 
they would not know what the man might do afterwards 

33334 In all businesses you expect to meet a certain proportion of dishonest 
people and you must expect to be faced with a certain number of disappoint- 
ments and bad debts Dou you not think that the primary society, if properly 
managed, is capable of protecting itself against the ordinary risks of business in 
those respects'J^ — It is well qualified to protect itself, but even in the best joint 
stock banks you will find that fraudulent transactions take place* 

33335. You say that the other societies are not capable of managing ibeir 
own affairs? — ^Yes 

33336 Who examines the applications that come in from their members for 
loans’? — What I say is that they cannot exist without outside help, 

/ Who examines the applications? — ^The applications are examined 

mqwt6femfeers of the societies themselves, but the Central Bank lends them a 
cle^k wnp writes out their accounts, drafts their applications, and does other 

33338 Do you think that the principle of unlimited liability is not capable 

stimulating the members into a sufficiently wary frame of mind to look after 
themselves?— It does*^ the beginning, before the principle of joint respon 
sibility wm enforced, they weie iieckiess, but now they are cautious. 
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J3339. To come back to your point, you think that it is impossible to 
conduct credit societies unle&s the members have land which they can mort- 
IhfU IS not ray intention. In order to put the whole thing on a sound 
footing the nature of tenancy should be changed. In this connection, an 
amend.neut of the Insolvency Act is also necessaiy; that is my point. 

33310. Would >ou leM us what you wi&h to be done in the way of amend- 
ment?"- Tint I man uill not be allowed to become insolvent as long as he has 
pio, eit>, 'ni^ he will no be allowed to cuirender his holdings to the malguzar 
as long as be has got debts owing to a co-operative society 

333-11 You want to put the co-operative society in front of the sowcar?— 
Yes, I e^ipeciing to gel the same ngnt which the Government has over 

them. 

333-v2. Have ^lOu got anything else to — About the staff of the^ Co- 

operative Departraerl, the position in the Central Provinces is that no Registrar 
has held office for nice than two years They have been changing, and so they 
ha^e noi hem ab?e to put m as much woik as they could have if they had 
been fi\ed to the depaitment They come to the department, work there for 
a couple oi years, and then go to some othei department. 

33343. On page 53S you eay* “Indians by temperament are not such 
dirty people ab they are represented to be**. Who has been representing them 
to be dirty? — That is the general impression. 

33314 I should have thought that, in some i aspects, the houses of the 
cultivators in {he average village are evtraordinanly clean; and that it is just 
the absence of knowledge as to facts of infection which, in certain essential 
matters, leads them to practices which arc responsible for the spread of epidemic 
diseases'!^ — "Ihey are quite careful about infectious diseases. 

33315 You think they are^ — ^Yes. If a man is suffering from small-pox, 
nobody is allowed to enter the hut of that man. They keep fire burning through- 
out, and when the man has recovered they clean the house again. In cases 
of epidemics like plague, they at once leave their huts. 

33316. Pro/. Gun^ulef What about the surroundings of the houses? — 
They are dirty. 

33317 The Cht.Himan‘ Take the case of cholera where is the linen soiled 
by a cholera patient usually 'washed'' — It is washed in the village tank. 

33348. On page 539 you say : “we find that, on an average, debt per head 
has been increasing from year to year.** Could we have the facts on which 
you base that view r— -The fact is that tf you take the Co-operative Report 
of this Piovincc you will find that the average debt per head has been increased 
in almos* all the cases. 


33319 Have you made any definite survey of any particular district? These 
impit&sions^ aie very lUFileading^ — If you taive the sums which are under award 
in liquidation cases, then you will find that the amount has been increasing 
from year to year. 


33350. You think that necessarily means that the total debt over the whole 
country is increasing?— That is one aspect. H you take the average debt per 
held, you will find that that aUo has been increasing 

33351, How do you know what the av*erage debt is? — I know because I 
am connected with the bank. 


^3$2. Ptof Oangujee You have not undertaken any enquiry on which 
you base this statement? — I base it on whatever inquiry I have made* As a 
matter m fact, no regular enquiry has been made by Government itsell. 


.P*’ 1 "ant to be sure that I have not misunderstood you 

in this matter of ianavi loans in relation to co-operative societies Was it 
iouf suMestion that primary societies should administer these tatcavi loans?— 
Mot piMsary societies; Central Banks. It inould be too much for the primary 
•Miety to lake it up. The Central Bank can take the loan from Goyernment: 
^ guarantee the rate of interest, and ita rs^ayment. 




^ ““Wpehtion between laccavi loans and 
t*l fiaokt?— No. I do not want competition. “ 
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33355 S»r James MacKenna. Are vou tbe owner of the estates you were 
talking about?— Yes. I am the legal owner. 

33356. Have you had much assistance from the Agricultural Department?— 
Yes, they have 4i\en me much assistance 

33357. They have given you conside’'abie assistance? — ^Yes, that is due to 
the fact that \ve ha\e been asking the nelp of the department from the very 
begirnmg 

33358. Are you a member of the Legislative Council now^— Yes 

33359 Have you been a member since the beginning’ — ^Yes 

33360. Do you remember the year in vvhich there was a cut of Rs. 2 lakhs 
ir the agricultural budget? — ^Yes 

33361. Weie you in favour oi that cut’ — ^Yes. 

33362. Why? — Because Government liad produced that year the Report of 
the Co-operation Committee, and that report was so reactionary that we were 
bound to vote against it 

33363 What do you mean by co-operation? Political co-operation? — I 
am using the expression strictly in the co-operative sense The Local Govern- 
ment had appointed a committee to examine the working’ of the Co-operative 
Department 

33364.^ And because that did not satisfy you, you cut the agricultural 
budget?-— The idea was to cut the Co-operative Department budget, not the 
agricultural budget 

33365. But the axe fell on the wrong branch? — That may be 

33366. Prof. Gangulee: What do you mean by reactionary’ — It was a 
reactionary report The present position m the Province is that \ hen Central 
Banks have their own Chairmen, the district" officials have got nothing to do 
with them. The report recommended that the Registrar, whenever he finds 
that suitable non-officials are not coming forward, should be given the power 
to appoint anybody as Chairman ot any Central Bank Then, it i,a\e power to 
the Registrar to turn out any member of a co-operative society or any director 
from any bank These were the proposals vhich vve w^ere bound to resent 

33367. You did not approve of them’ — ^No, 

33368 Str James MacKenna What reason hav’^e you for saying on page 530 
that: “Before the introduction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Sei vices wmre not in touch wuth the rural population but row it 
has changed and therefore the work of these services is bemg more appreciated’*’ 
—The view current up to 1920 was that tlie department was mainly concerned 
iTi carrying out research w’ork at headquarters But in 1921, when the non- 
official side said that it was desirable that they should familiarise the people 
with their researches, they took to field work also. 

33369. They did not do it before 1920? — Not in the w^ay they have been 
doing since then, and public criticism is responsible for it. 

33370, You think that it justifies your making that statement’ — ^Yes 

33371. Are you not aware of the introduction of rosenm cotton and the 
transplantation of paddy m Chhattisgarh, before the Reforms? Can you quote 
anything that has been done since the Refoims’— As a matter of fact, this 
transplantation was not a new thing propagated by the department; the people 
knew about it, and it was done before that in the United Provinces. As regards 
roseum cotton, I think that the department has concentrated too much on roseum 
cotton The position here is that there are five Divisions m the Central Provinces, 
Berar and Nagpur are cotton tracts, Chhattisgarh is the paddy tract and the 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions are wheat tracts. They might have been 
doii^ a lot already in one Division, but the other Divisions were suffering. 

^ ^72. Are they not doing anything in the wheat tract?— Now they are 
doing much. 


. 33373 Tliey did not do a great deal before 1920?— Not much. 

33374. Prof. Cangulee: Who evolved the A-115 type of wheat? Of whose 
work IS It the result? — do not know. What I wanted to say was that the 
people should be made familiar with the researches of the department. 
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33375 Have any demonstration farms been started since the Reforms? — 
They existed even in 1920, 

33376 Do you know of any farm that has been started since the Reforms? — 
Tiiere are t\KO farms m my own tahsil. 

33377. Starred since 1920? — ^Yes. 

33378 You show a great deal of interest in the development of agriculture, 
are you familiar with the practice in the Agricultural Institute in Nagpur or in 
various Go’iernment farms'^^ — I have tried to keep myself m touch with them. 

33379 In what way have you kept m touch — I am a member of the 
Pro\incial Board of Agriculture 

33380 Do you attend the Board meetings regularly'?' — Yes, regularly 

33381. When did you attend last^ — I think the last meeting was held in 

September. 

33382, Did >ou at time place before them the views that you have 
place J befoie iis^ — Yes, I have mo\ed resolutions, I pressed for these things, 
I ha\c piessed for the contract ploughing system, I have pressed for seed 
supply business 

33383 You suggest various legislative measures for the benefit of agricul- 
turists Did yoj a^i. a member of the Legislative Council take any steps in 
that direction*? — As far as the Legislative Council is concerned, it has been 
working in a very haphazard manner 

33384 What do you mean by that*?” As a matter of fact, in the last three 
yens nothing has been done, during 1920, 1921 and 1923 when the Legislative 
Council weie working there were tw’o Ministers, but after the Swarajists entered 
the Council the Ministers disappeared and along wuth the Ministers the Council 
also 


33385, But that should not interfere with your introducing any beneficial 
measuies^—We could not do it, because the Government said that in the 
absence of Mmisteis they were not prepared to lay dowm any new policy 

33386 On page 530 you say that since the Reforms the work of thfese 
services is being more appreciated*? — Yes 

33387 And on page 529 you say that the people have not much faith in the 
actnities of the Agricultural Departraent‘?~“Yes 

33388 Could you explain that a little further? — The position has consider- 
ably changed since 1920 but a great deal of work is still to be done 

33389 That w^e all realise, but you say the people have not much faith in 
the activities of the department. You yourself have introduced roseum cotton 
in your tahsil"? — ^Yes 

33390 We have had evidence to the effect that cultivators are growing A-U5 

whea^- and better implements have been introduced in various tracts'? Yes, 

33391 Then why do you say the people have not much faith in the 
Agricultural Department?— You are putting too literal an interpretation on my 
words 


33392. So that you do not mean what you say here*?— I do not mean to 
say that 1 condemn the department altogether. 

33393 Then I will leave it at that Is there a Federation of Co-operative 
Societies here?— Yes 


33394 Are you connected with it^— I am its Governor 

33395 How is that Federation working?— It did not put much wmrk for 
the last two years, but now it is showing signsi of life. 

33396 Why did it not w^ork during the last two years, and why is it 
showing Mgns of life now In 1921 the Governor of the Federation became 
a Minister of the Central Provinces Government The gentleman who was 
then elected Governor in his place died within a month of his acceptance of 
office After that nobody came forward to accept the responsibility because 
^ office was an honorary one and entailed a great deal of work. The present 

if I have taken up the work, but ! have no money with which 
1% work 

" #11^011 that that Federation is showing signs of life now?— Ye^, 
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33398. Who gave life to the Federation? — ^The nevv Executive Council. A 
new Executive Council has been elected and I have been rendering some 
service m that direction. 

33399. You have told us something about the primary society of which 
you have knowledge? — Yes 

33400. To what class does that particular society belong? — ^There are very 
few societies of *‘A** class, the majority of them are of class, 

33401. Does the society which you know belong to class? — “G** 

and 

33402. Who does the auditing’ — ^The Government Auditors 

33403 Are you satisfied with that arrangement? — Personlly I would suggest 
that more Auditors should be appointed, and that the Central Bank should not 
be asked to bear the expenses of the audit. What I suggest is that the Central 
Bank should confine its activities to education, training and propaganda 

33404 I understand you are also a member of the District Council? — I am 
Vice-Chairman of the District Council and Chairman of the Local Board. 

33405 What are the chief interests of your Local Board? — We are 
concerned with roads, school buildings and pounds. 

33406 Of the three things you have mentioned, roads, school buildings and 
pounds, which interests the Board as a corporate body most’ Are you keen 
on better roads, better pounds, or better school buildings? — They care more for 
schools, they are not in a position to care for the roads because they have 
no money at their disposal. 

33407. What about the Veterinary Service? — ^They do not have full 
contiol over the Veterinary Service. 

33408. I think you are referring to taccavt loan when you say in your note 
that coercive processes are used to make recoveries? — Yes. 

33409. What^ are the coercive processes to which you are referring? — ^You 
can attach a man’s property and send him to prison at once. 

33410. Is that what you mean’ — ^Yes. 

33411. On page 530 you refer to the Conciliation Board, what Board are you 
referring to?'~“These Boards \vere established once in the Central Provinces and 
they went from town to town, they sent for sowcars and moneylenders and got 
their debts compounded in many ways 

334J2. Is that Board still functioning? — It functioned once. 

33413. What has happened to it? — I cannot say, it may have been abolished, 

33414. You are not in touch with it? — No; that was long ago; it was 
about fifteen years ago 

33415 On page 532 you make a s|^tement which I do not quite follow ; 
“Letters to all the Provincial Heads of the Agricultural Departments and to the 
Pusa Institute were sent by the Association but no one was able to give sound 
advice in this matter ’* Are you referring to a particular incident? — Yes. 

33416^ Would you explain w^hat it is’ — It was a problem like this: there 
being 60 inches of rainfall and about 40 degrees temperature in winter, the whole 
area being water-logged, they weie asked what should be grown as fodder crop. 

33417. Mr. Calveit^' I gather you are a strong upholder of the independ- 
ence of Central Banks? — ^Yes. 

3341S. And you resented the suggestion that the Registrar should have 
power to appoint a Chairman? — ^Yes. * 

33419. And you would not like the Collector to interfere with the working 
of die Central l^nks? — ^No, I do not want him to ii^erfere. 

334€0. You propose that tacc&vt should distributed through the Central 
Banks?— Yes, 

Mb, K. P. Pande. 
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33421. Would the Central Bank also be responsible for the collection of 
the taccavt? — Certainly. 

33422 The Collector, as you know, has special powers for recovering 
taccavt loan^ — Yes. 

33423. But the Central Bank would not have those special powers?— Very 

well 

33424 Hovv^ would jou get over that difficulty?— It is not in every case 
that coercive processes are used. 

33425. But part of the argument against the Government system^ of taccavt 
IS that coercne processes are used? — ^Yes, but in the co-operative society 
minimum coercion would be used, 

33426. But supposing the Central Bank could not collect certain taccavt?— 
Then the Central Bank would have to pay it out of its own funds. 

33427 And bear the loss^ — ^Yes “ 

33428. The Central Bank would not resort to any special powers^ — No. 

33429. You would not mind the Central Bank incurring the loss on sums 
found to be irrecoverable thiough its ordinary powers?— Quite so, but the 
Central Bank at the same time would be making some profits; if they are 
advancing, say, at Rs. 7-12-0 per cent to an ordinary cultivator, the Government 
can very well advance money, say, at 6 per cent to the Central Bank which 
would offer them much better security, I w’ould giv^e the difference between 
the two rates to the Central Bank 

33430 Under the Co-operative Societies Act Government dues due by 
societies may be recovered by a special procedure? — ^Yes. 

33431. Therefore it would be possible for the Central Bank to get this 
special procedure enforced to recover taccaci lent through it; would you not 
allow a Central Bank to use those powders? — ^No; as a matter of fact, such 
powers have not been much used m the Province 

33432 But you hav’^e m the Province the procedure under the Public 
Demands Recovery Act? — ^Yes. 

33433 That is frequently used? — ^Yes. 

33434. But you would not use those powers to collect arrears of taccavt ? — 
I would use those powers, w'hen we are going to incur responsibility we should 
use such powers as we have under the Co-operative Societies Act already; 
it would be extremely unfair that we should be deprived of the powers 
which we already have under the Act. 

33435. So that you would use those special powers? — ^Yes. 

33436. Which depend upon the Registrar or the Collector intervening? — 

Yes. 


33437- liven though you do not like the Collector intervening in the 
affairs of the Central Banks, you would like him to intervene to collect the dues 
which you cannot collect?— The only thing is this • w^e require his help only 
when we have failed in all other vva^s The complaint against taccavt loans 
and the loans undei the Government i.and Improvement Acts is that in 1923-24 
and 192^-25, when there W'as a financial deficit in the Province, Government 
issued instructions to the Revenue Officers to collect these loans, and in 
realising^ th^ loans the Government authorities became very strict. The result 
of all that is that nobody wants to take loans from the Government. 


33438. the recovery of arrears due to societies, do you not believe in 
strictness? — ^What do you mean by strictness? 

33439. Do you not think a member of a primary society should be made 
to pay what he can pay?— I think they do as long as they can. 

33440. Is that strictness in recovery a prime element in the success of all 
• soc!«.e,?-There is not auclT stnctness. and Ln y^u canno 

substitute coercion for co-operation. 

f you give ug the impression that the 
^ i ? rather than take coercive measures. What is 

conveyed by the expression “coercive nfeasure”? 

1/*^ we can already take under the Cooperative 

IMS. ?. 
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Societies Act? — I was referring to the actual powers conferred by the Co-operd- 
tive Societies Act to collect dues to the Government. 

33442 When exactly would you stoo incurring the loss and when would 

you begin to apply to the Collector for these coercive powers? — ^When we 
find that all our efforts have failed; it would be the last resort. 

33443 The point is that >our distribution of taccav^ through the Central 

Banks would tend to involve you in interference from the Collector? — ^Why 
should he interfere, when it is required he should come forward and give it 
on the security of the Central Bank Secondly, it saves the Collector also a 
great deal of bother • he has to hold an enquiry into the whole thing, as to 
whether the man is sound, whether he can pay, what is his paying capacity and 

so on He would be sa^ed from that bother When ve are going to save 

him that bother, when we are giving very good security to Government, why 
should Government grudge advancing loans through the Central Banks'? 

33444 I suppose you know that even under the present system of taccain 
being distributed through Collectors, considerable sums have to be remitted 
as irrecoverable*? — ^Yes. 

33445. So that your Central Banks would suffer loss? — ^Why should we 
suffer loss? 

33446 If the Collector cannot recover by special procedure, it is not 
likely that you would be able to recover without that special procedure? — 
Yes, but we should not suffer loss because we are taking the difference between 
the two rates 

33447 The Chairman As profits foi the Central Bank? — ^Yes 

33448 Mr Calveit' You would be prepared to regard that profit as covering 
your losses? — It things come to that, we are bound to suffer loss. 

33449 In discussing indebtedness you refer to previous loans which have 
not been cleared off for generations'? — ^les. 

33450, That is to say, there aie people who are born in debt, live in debt 
and die in debt*? — ^Yes 

33451. Would you, m order to get nd of that, advocate a more free use 
of insolvency'? — I w'^ould not object to their becoming insolvent 

33452. You w’oald not object to a resort to insolvency to get nd of inherited 
debt? — As a matter of fact the cultivator tries to pay as long as he can, he 
jS not essentially dishonest, he becomes dishonest only when he finds that all other 
methods have failed. 

33453. He even goes on paying off debts which are really time-baired? — 
That he does. 

33454 Till the only resort is insolvency? — ^Yes, it is the last resource 
when the creditors begin to harass him 

33455 But I gathered from your reply to the Chairman that you expressed 
n view rather opposed to the insolvency proceedings; I could not quite understand 
the point*? — For that I must take you to Bombay where you opposed the sugges- 
tion that the Central Provinces had brought forward for amending the Insolvency 
Act The suggestion was thrown out at your instance and at the instance of 
Mr Madan. Now I think you aie in favour of it. I will give you a concrete 
instance. There is a man at Hoshangabad who has got 3,0G0 acres of occu- 
pancy land and who has become insohent Now the position is that w’hile the 
man is getting money from his tenants by sub-lea&ing his plots, he is not paying 
a single rupee to his creditors I ''mH give you another instance. The 
Pipana Central Bank is suffering from a loss of Rs. 40,000 which were advanced 
to persons wdio had occupancy rights but who have got themselves declared 
insolvent 

33456 Cannot the rents be attached? — ^No; they pay rent bo far as the 
Government land is concerned. Government has got the first preference over 
the land, land revenue must be paid. 

33451 I still do not quite understand you; are you in favour of an extension 
of insolvency proceedings or a curtailment? — should say that loans to the 
co-operative societies* should come under exceptions, j*ust as Government dues 
That is my point. I would not allow the man to surrender his holding to the 
maigusiar or dispose of it in any other way as long as there are debts against him 
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m favour of the co-operative society. The present position is, suppose I am a 
member of the co-operative society and I have taken a loan and get myself 
declared insolvent; you can attach my crop, but I do not cultivate the land 
myself and so you cannot attach my crop, I sub-lease my holdings The 
second difficulty is that if he surrenders his holding to the malguzar, the latter 
gets the holding for nothing and does not pay anything to the co-operative 
society The nature of the tenancy throughout the Central Provinces is like 
this and so long as the cultivator has got only occupancy rights he possesses 
no assets, and when he possesses no assets his credit ought to be ml 


33458 Prof Gangulec What are your suggestions — Nobody can now get 
himself declared insolvent as long as he has not paid off Government loans, 
if the man has taken a Government loan. Government can at once take possession 
of his ’occupancy holding and auction it off, but that cannot be done in the case 
of the co-operative societies 

33459 Mr, Cale’vri You w^ant the loan to the co-operative society to be 
a first charge on his assets on a par with the land revenue and the rent? — ^Yes; 
you may give me the second place, I shall be quite content 

33460 Revenue first, then rent and then a loan due to the co-operative 
society?— Yes, I will be satisfied if I get that 

33461 That is the present Bombay Act?— Yes, I will be satisfied with it 

33462 Apparently, people who breed bullocks now are able to get Rs 150 

K whereas formerly they only received Rs 60, has tot encouraged 

Duilock breeding at all? — So far as breeding farms are concerned, I think they 

paying I maintain one myselt which is certified by the department, 
but I find that it does not pay ^ . 

33463 Piof Gangulee. Wliaf breed do you have?— The Malvi breed 

marked difference between the 
districts of Hoshangabad and your own in regard to fodder and pasture?— There 

and^Chhattistarh"^ difference, as much difference -as there is between Nagpur 

no\%V"wnrthbulpor dtes^cTop^re 

common village pa'stures ^"over”-stoc^d°and'™ Uoshangabad say that the 
that there is ve“y mtfe ove^toS If . Agricultural Association say 
them are mistaken Wharrmean?®b^ both ol 

pec^le mean to sav that thev ®'^®i’”®^ocfcing? Do the Hoshangabad 

actually required for cultivation^ ^ ^ agncultural cattle than what are 

atockii^ interpretation of the word over- 

M. jr. . \ matter tor the Hoshangabad people to sav 

No. • ^ tier n yo^r district there is ample pasture for the cattle?— 


there is ample pasture for catt]°?-BrovfrstocHT^^^ 
maintaining of more cattle than were * ? ^ *”**“* the 

we have used the word with that idea ^ a4"cultural purposes; 

kave you not. ample pasture for cattle?— We have not 

Ae a^eathw*® pMque due to malnutri- 
» when yoHoSpare &e rice-eatira people?- 
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greater difference x^en you compare the people of Chhattisgarh with the people 
of the Jubbulpore Division You will find that those people who come from the 
wheat-producing districts are generally more hardy 

33474 Is this malnutrition due to diet or due to poverty?—! think it is 
due to both 

33475 Actually the rice diet is more expensive than the wheat diet*^ — It 
may be, I cannot say anything about it 

33476 You seem to think that Government could bring about a doubling 
of the population in twenty years by payin^g more attention to sanitation Would 
you regard that as a good oi as an eviP — If it is e\i} to have a family, then 
that is also an evil 

33477. Would you look upon doubling the population in twenty years as a 
thing to be desired‘s — I would, and if jt does not double itself there must be 
something wrong somewhere in the system 

33478 The reason why I ask you is that you are rather opposed to people 
earning higher wages by industries^ — My position is not that, w’hat I say is 
that the business of agnculture should be made so paying that they will be able 
to find work m their own villages 

33479 You have studied the Punjab system of co-operation*^ — ^No; I had 
never been to the Punj'ab 

33480. Yo\i suggest that local bodies should be allowed to appoint organisers, 
would you not rather have them appoint educators in co-operation*^ — ^Yes 

33481 You say credit societies require more attention Do you not think 
education is more important than organisation*? — ^You may give them that work 
also I have no objection 

33482 You think the settlement policy of the Government discourages 
owners from carrying out improvements Can you give us any instances where 
owners actually have not earned out improvements for fear oi an increase in 
the settlement rate*? — ^Yes The settlement of the Jubbulpore district is likely 
to take place in 1928 Now if I had fallow land I should keep it fallow, other- 
wise in the settlement the land revenue might be increased, 

33483. Are you actually at this moment keeping the land fallow^ in order 
to avoid enhancement of revenue? — ^Not only I, but a number of other people 
are doing the same 

33484. You are actually doing it^ — ^Yes 

33485^ Str Gunga Ram In another connection you told us that you passed 
m law and took to agriculture, is that so? — ^What ! said was that I am an 
LL.B , but I have never practised law. 

33486. You have taken to agriculture? Is that from a moral point of 
view or from a lucrative point of view? — It is neither from a moral nor from 
a lucrative point of view 

33487. Then what has guided your judgment m the matter so as to divert 
you to agriculture and not ^o law? L agnculture more paying than law? — 
It IS not like that- My father-m-Iaw, who was a big landowmer in the Jiibbulpore 
district, died in January 1921 and I had taken my LL.B degree in 1920 

33488 He left you all that property *?-|-Yes; and I came and took up the 
management of his estate so that I had no time to devote my attention to law^ 

33489^ And you are an M L G now^? — ^Yes 

33490. And may I ask you to w^hat party you belong*? — I am an Independent 

33491 Is your estate close to that of the gentleman who preceded you as 
witness’? — There must be a distance of at least 50 miles betw^een them 

i^92^ All I want to know is whether you have any idea as to how irriga- 
tion naay; be brought to your estate? — I have got one irrigation tank wj my 
tahsfl. 

33493. Do you fee! the want of any more irrigation? — It is only in that 
tract mat Ir^gatlOft can be successful. The rast of the land has got huge cracks 
where irrigation cannd: be of any benefit, 

33494. You said your wheat outturn was four times the amount of the 
seed? How much seed per acre do you sow? — ^We sow about 100 lbs. per acre. 
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33495 You never take the advice of the Agricultural Department as to how 
mucli seed you should put in? — They suggest 10 kuros which amounts to about 
100 lbs. per acre 

33496. Is that iheir suggestion^ — ^Yes 

33497 Do you not bund up the rainfall water so as to prevent its flowing 
away^ — ^The whole of our land is water-logged and in the rains we have sheets 
and sheets of water, extending for miles around 


33498. You said, I think, in one place that Government should not discourage 
Btahmtni bulls, in other words Biahimm bulls should be allowed to spread all 
over the country — ^Yes. 

33499 That was the old method of breeding, and you consider it the best 
niethod?— There are better methods I want to put one bullock in a group of 
?5 villages, but that is not a practical proposition. Funds are not available 
for the purpose. 

33500 Sti Thoui'is Middleton You point out the deplorable condition of 
livestock in your area and make a number of suggestions for improving them; 
one is that the Government forests should be opened? What is the present 
charge for grazing*^ — I do not remember 

33501 The last witness told us it was from 4 to 8 annas? — ^That may be so. 

33502 Do you think if the Government forests were opened and made 
^ree that would make much of a difference*^ — I would not say that grazing should 
be made free, but I think that a minimum rate should be charged. The point 
is this, that if you have a forest area sometimes in the neighbourhood of 
villages which are densely populated, their pasture land is taken by the Forest 
Department In that case what are the people to do? 

33503 Villagers can get grazing for their cattle at 4 annas or 8 annas per 
head? — ^No, the villager provides grass for himself at that rate. So far as the 
villagers are concerned, they cannot provide anything 

33504. Could their landlords not provide it for them*^ — ^Their landlord has 
to pay even for the pasture land to the Government. 


33505. Why not*^ Why should Government not charge? — If you say that I 
should leave the pasture land free to my cultivators it is only fair on my part 
to ask you to keep the land revenue free You do want us to give concession 
to our tenants while you are not prepaied to extend any to us 

33506. I have not asked you to give pasture land free? — As a matter of 
fact some pasture land is given free by the malguzars. They give, I think, 
free pasture for one pair of bullocks to every 10 acres, and then again the 
majority of the landowmers do not chaige anything for the grazing of cows. 

33507. You have a thousand acres under your own management? How 
much pasture land have you got on that thousand acres?— I have set apart one 
of my forest villages 


33508 Sir Thomas Middleton: It is part of the 9,000 acres?— Yes. 

33^9. You set that apart and you charge nothing for the grazing from the 
cuitivato^.-— No, they have got that right only in the vilage in which they 
reside. They cannot assert that right in my other villages 

33510. So that you act very much as the Government does?— Yes. 

33511. Sir Henry Lawrence: What rates do you charge for your grazing?— 
If a tenant has got 10 acres, I give him grazing free for one pair of bullocks. 

33512. For the others what do you charge^— From 2 annas to 12 annas 
per year. And then I have other advantages; I may utilise their cowdung and 
other tilings. That is a most important thing. 

33513 Sir Gansa Ram: You get milk free from them?— Not at all. 

33514 Prof. Gangulee : Do you give the cultivator a receipt for the amount 
he pays you?— If he wants it, I give it to him. 

^ 33515. Does this note which you have presented to us represent your own 
w^or fte views of your Association?— There is not much difference between 

wc msociation and myself. 

presented before your Association?— Yes, it was 
i aiid mactissed with its leading members. 
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33517- Dr, Jiyd^r You are a mal^uzar? — Yes. 

33518. And you carry on this business of agriculture in order to make a 
living ^ — Certainly. 

33519. You are against the export of fodder from the Central Provinces 
to the United Provinces'!^ — ^Yes 

33520. Would >ou be against the export of wheat which you raise to the 
United Provinces or to any other tract? — ^No. 

33521 You would not be against the export of wheat because that would 
bring down the prices and you might find yourself in a desperate position? 
Why is it then that you are against the export of fodder? — Because it takes 
away the capital which I have got. 

33522. What capitaP — If my cattle die early or if they are in a weak state 
of health owing to shortage of fodder that means that you are taking away so 
much from the capital itself. 

33523. Let us pursue this matter further because you have mixed up a 
number of matters. The United Provinces people do not force away the fodder 
from you because they pay you a higher price Suppose you did that, your 
fodder would not leave your estate*!^ Why are you against the export of 
fodder when you are not against the export of wheat Do you not see any 
inconsistency there? — ^No, food material w^hich is absolutely necessary should 
not be exported, even i< the general policy of Government be one of free trade 

33524 Supposing the Government prohibited the export of wheat or cotton, 
w^ould you favour that measure? — ^No- 

33525 Then why do you favour this measure with regard to the export of 
fodder‘d — Because a minimum should be allowed to remain here. 

33526- Take the question of cattle? You say that more and more land 
IS being taken up for cultivation and that there is a diminution m the area 
av^ailable for pasture? If that is so, how are you going to keep the balance 
evem between your cattle and your people^ — I have said that it is desirable that 
some sort of legislation should be undertaken to stop the encroachment on 
pasture land 

33527- Suppose that were done and suppose your suggestion were followed 
that there should be no diminution in the number of cattle, would there not be 
a tendency for the cattle to increase? — Yes 

33528. Do you not think that the time would come \vhen your cattle would 
eat up your children? I put it to you that the peasant's children may be 
crying out for wheat or rice and the wheat and nee may not be there but your 
fodder for your cattle may be there? Do you see that^— If you ha.ve to carry 
on cultivation you must have a certain number of bullocks and if you keep 
a certain number of bullocks you must provide fodder also for them. 

33529. But couple it vfith your suggestion that there should be no other 
use of cattle but for agricultural purposes^ If you put no limits on the cattle 
population, the bread would be taken away from the children of the peasant 
and you might find yourself in a predicament?—^ that sort of a situation 
were to arise I am sure that we should get another Commission without much 
delay 

3^30. Take^ another matter I only mention this because you have referred 
to other countries. Do you know what the taxation on land is in other 
countries? Have you any idea^ Do you know that they fix a levy on land 
m other countries?— Yes What I meant to say was this that in no country 
dj^s the land revenue form' such a laige proportion of the total receipts from 
all sources as it does in India. That was my idea when I wrote that, and I still 
adhere to that opinion. 

^ mean that the land revenue sits very heavily on the gross 

or dn Miiet produce’— I think we are paying more. Take England, for instance. 
Where you have Pjy shillings for an acre of land; their wheat outturn 
^ ja something like 2,000 lbs. per acre, while the best we can get in the Central 
Provinces is 600 Ifes, 

^532. You know that the English landlord is subject to a certain schedule 
and he has got to pay income-tax. Do you know that he has got to pay the 
local rates? Do you pay any income-tax?— No, 
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33533 Do you know that in Italy the land is subject to a basic rate of 
10 per cent; then there is local taxation, communal taxation, and the State 
taxation*^— But what is the average yield per acre there? 

We are concerned here with the net profits on which the assessment of 
land revenue is made 

33534 1 pass on to another matter Do you have many wells on your 
estate^ — Yes 

33535, Do you charge your cultivators for the use of those wells? — No. 

33536 Why do you ask the State then to keep its water rate rigid?— 
Because the development and prosperity of 90 per cent of the people means 
something to the State The State would be now^here if 90 per cent of the 
people were to disappear 

33537 To revert to this question of taxation, you charge nazar ana?— Yes, 

33538 Do >ou not capitalise all the future increments in this nezarana, ^ 
tning for giving him the right 

33539 Do >ou not capatilise all the future increments in this nazarana, 
and leave the State with nothing to tax So far as nazarana is concerned, you 
can get very good nazatana where there is income from other non-agncultural 
sources, but in hilly ti acts and thinly populated places you have to lease the 
land as best you can 

33540 Where the land is irrigated and well populated, the malguzars take 
away whatever the peasant produces and leave the peasant destitute and the 
State bankrupt .Would that be an exaggeration’— It is certainjy an exaggeration 
so far as this Province is concerned We have not got that acute problem 
of tenancy w^hich they have in the United Provinces. 

33541 Sir Heniy Lawrence: I understand you have studied the financial 
position of the Province’ — ^Yes 

33542. And you wish to have more expenditure on agriculture? — Quite so. 

33543 And more expenditure on sanitation’ — ^Yes; as^ a matter of fact, 
more expenditure o<i rural areas. That is the correct position to take up 

33544. You w'ant more expenditure in the way of subsidies to coal mines? — 

I am not concerned w ith coal mines I should be very glad if I get -some 
subsidy for the agricultural classes. 

33545 You have suggested that a subsidy should be paid to coal mines? — 
What I have suggested is that w^hile Government are taking so much interest 
in industries, they should give assistance to agricultural industry also. 

33546 You say, “If such mines can be worked even on getting subsidiei 
from Gotcrnment, they should be encouraged to start work”. Does it not 
mean subsidies? Where is this money to come from? — From those very 
sources which gave R*' 50 lakhs to the Tata Iron and Steel Co, 

33547 Does the money not come from the people’ — It has already come 
in some cases 

33548 You want to abolish the salt tax? — That I would. 

33549 Are you m favour of the piohibition of alcohol’ — Everybody should 
be in favour of it. 

33550. You are prepared to face a loss of Rs, 160 lakhs from alcohol in 
the provincial revenue? — There is no justification for carrying on this traffic 
in vice, 

33551 I am asking for your views on the financial system You wish all 
this increased expenditure to be incun ed, you wish to stop taxation; where 
is the money to come from?— The difference is this : you are proceeding on 
the assumption that the present petition of the State would continue, but when 
you take up my position you presume that the State would not have such a - 
petition as it has now. 

33552. What is your position?— I must get more money for the agricultural 
agricultural development. That is my position. 

W|iere fr«wa? — ^Froni the State. 

Sir Thomm Middleton: From the landowning classes. 

,ISUl & t. 
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5355S l)i Wo»!J \ou lti\oiir the taxation ot nazaiana"^ Would 

vou dnulge or disclose it'''— I 'im prepared to do my part if the State is also 
orepared to make a SaCiihce 'lou cannof hi\e two sets ot principles, one for 
(he Stite ind the other tor us 

33556 At present \oii itw tin uninii'^—As t matter of +acl, nttziOuuu 
neome his to paj nc(;me t 

33557 xVa inan,i luto'Tie i'. not distlostd'' — Htie ve haxe to pij- it 

33558 You do not pax on nn ii ina‘^—VCe do 


llhe \\itne«s Htthdiew ) 

/ he roiaa/'ssioK iJicti udjjunu'tf till M(tndu\, the Sht luniuitj^ J92?, at Iiik-ktiuz. 


Mr K F P4\L>L 


Got* Pitss, Nagpur ‘—No 183. Gh, Secy --6 8-27—2,002 
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(Figures in brackets refer to pages, other figures to questions ) 
Administration: 

Agricultural Bepaitment, that title. 

Agriculture and education should be undei same Minister, IJoLms 
32 , 492 . 

Board ot Agnciiltuie, Ceiitial, no tone behind recommendations. 
Ply men 28,270 

Board of Agiicuhure, Provincial. Flymen (27), 27,558-61, 27,530-1, 
27,608-9, 27 858, 27,915-6 

Cb-operation Department, see under Co-operation. 

Co-ORDXN\TION OF ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS 

see also under lleseaich 

Bureau for Fummaruing of work, to be maintained by Central 
Government, proposal, Flymen (27), 27,547-50, 28,182-4. 
by Financing of certain schemes by Cential Government, proposal, 
Flymen (27). 

Fuller exchange of experience and opinions between officers of Pio- 
vincial Agricultural Departments adiocated, JJeshpande (298j 
Co-ordination between provinces on common subjects advocated, Korde 
(317-8) 

District Boards, see that title. 

Education, see that title, 

Foiest Department, see undei Foiests 

Government of India 

should only Deal wuth activities beneficial to whole of India, Fande 
(529-30). 

Functions of, should be mainly advisoiy, Korde (318) 

Relations with Local Governments, Khaparde (400) 

Industries, Department of, close co-operation with other depaitments 
necessary, Deshpande (302). 

Industries, Advisory Boaid of, functions, hum 31,324-5. 

Irrigation, see that title. 

Meteorological Department * 

Existence of, little known to agriculturists, Fande (530), 

Good work done by, Deshpande (298). 

Increased use should be made of, by Depaitment of Agriculture and 
information published to agriculturists, Sakasrahudhe (458) 
Information, improved methods would be welcomed, Flymen (27), 
28,185-7 

Information to Berar agriculturists desirable, Khaparde (400). 
reliable Monsoon reports, would be advantageous^ Irwin (343). 
Research on reduction in rainfall and its uncertainty, need for, and 
for wide and regular publication of results, Korde (318). 
of no Service to general body of agriculturists and proposals re, 
Dokras (480) 

Services satisfactory, but not used by villagers, Bhaujam (427). 
Meteorology, lectures on relation of* agricultuie and, suggestion, 
Sahasre^udhe (458). 

Minister for Agriculture, pioposal, Allan (197), 29,723-4, 29,802-6. 

Post Office Savings Banks, available but not used by agricultuiists, 
money hoarded as silver ornaments, Dokras 32,663-5 

Postal facilities : 

Fair, Bhargava (427) 

in Pural areas, inadequacy of, and need for improvement, Desk- 
pande (298) , Korde (318), 30,e28 , Khaparde (401) 

Satisfactory. Sakasrahudhe (458). 
fairly Satisractory, Dokras 32,662. 

Railways : 

Adequacy of, Allan (202). 

better Facilities for transport of cattle advocated, Dohas (480) 
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Administratton — contd 
Hailways~co7iM, 

Facilities foi tianspoit oi giasa supply, suggestion ioz' improvement, 
Eorde (319) 

Feeder roads, need for, Irvnn 31,141-4, 31,148-50 
Freight lates 

tor Agricultural pioduce should be lo\\er than common rates, 
JJohas (480), 32,514-6 

Anomalies should be attended to, Allan (202) 

Concession rates to farmers advocated, Deshpande (298) 
Concessions for agricultural produce and live stock, suggestion, 
Pande (630) 

Cultivators^ prospeiity, injured by, and change advoca^d, 
Bharga'va (430). \ 

Examination of, desirable, Flymen (27), 27,551-61 
on Implements, concessions advocated, Veshpande (301); Polo as 
(483), Pwarkariath Singh (502). 

on Inferior kinds of coal, reduction to minimum advocated, 
Pande (631) 

Opening of branch laihvays advocated, Sahasrahudh e (457) 
Pilfering and damage dm mg transit, Deshpande (298). 

Provision considered* satisfactory, Flymen 27,562. 

Reduced inland lates for rural pioduce advocated, Sahasrahudhe 

(457). 

Restraint on export of certain agricultural necessities might be 
necessary m some cases, Pande (530) 

Special facilities foi anti-iinderpest serum suggested, Wilson (333) 
Special taeilitiGS and concession rates for transpoit of raw produce 
and fodder advocated, Eorde (318), 30,884-5 
Waggons, inadequate supply m han^est season, Deshpande (298) 
Researcn, see that title 


Roads 

Baluta system, retuin to, desued, Eoide 30,818-9. 

Construction of, from loans, proposal, Jntm 31,068-70, 31,096-100, 
31,161-6 

Construction and maintenance by Government and by District 
Council, defined policy advocatecl, Brahma (242-3) 

^Control of, Itmn 31,170-3, 31,302-4 
District Boards’ attitude, Jiw.n 31,121-2, 31,253-9, 31,328 
under District Boards, funds insufficient for maintenance, Pandeya 
28,795, Brahma 30 010-15 
Facilities, iUan (202) 

Feeders to railways, need for, Irwin 31,141-4, 31,148-50. 

Forest 


Construction advocated, Pande (537). 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, etc , WxD (276). 
Nature of, WiH 30,408. 

Dse of, by general public. Witt (276), 30,340-1 
Importance of, for agriculturists, Eorde (318); Irwin (343), 31,092-5 
Improvement and extension needed, Bhcurgava (427). 

Inadequacy of, in Berar, Brahma (242), Khaparde (400) 

Lack of, in Jubhulpore district, duo to lack of money, Irwin 
(34S), 31,262-9. 

Metalf^, increased number advocated, Dokias (480) 
few Metalled roads, Jubbulpore district, Bhaergava 32,289. 
m Paddy tracts, condition of, Flymen 27,776-8. 
m Rural areas; 

Importance of, Pande (530). 

Provision of, with light railways, proposal, Pande (537). 
Secondary leeder roads, need for, Allan (202) 

Toll system not in force, Irwin 31,155-6. 

: 

Bad condition, Jrwin 31,135. 

Cbrndltion of, under District Councils not satisfactory, Sahasra- 
(4o7). 
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Administration — contrl 

H 04 DS — contd 

Village — rontcl 

Difference bet^\een \\heat gio\\ing tract aiid and cotfcon 
gi owing tracts, hum 31,243-4 
Fair tveather, need for improvement and Govern men! iniist 
undertake, Korde 30,747-50, 30.780-3, 30,811-7 
Neglect of, and proposed lemediee, Brahma ^242-31 
Eepair, compulsory supply bv every adult of one da\'s labour 
for, proposal, Brahma i242), 30,016-9 
Suggestions tor improvement, Bahnsinhvdht (457) 

Telegraph service 

Facilities fair, Bhatgava ^4271 

Tnadeqiiacv of, and need toi development in rural area«, Dedi- 
pandf (2981, Kordf^ (318), Khapaide (401) 

Satisfactory, Sahavahudhe (458). 

Transport, improved facilities needed, Beshpandp (298), 30,459-63. 
Veterinary, .see that title 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural Bacteriology section, pioposal for expansion, Phjmen (25). 

Agbicultttral Engineer 

Functions, Flymen 27,948-58, 27,962 

Post at present vacant, Flymen 27,457, 27,944, Allan 29,738-9 
proposed Status and functions, Flymen (30) 

Status should be improved, Allan 29,754-5 
A'isistance from Revenue officers, AUan 29,674. 

Assistants, relations to Deputy Commissioner, and proposal. Irwin 
31,270-1. 

Attention concentrated mainlj^ on expoit crops, Allan 29,829-36 
BxjnGET 

Amount and increased sum that could be spent, Flymen 28,216 21. 
Cut in, after report of Co-operation Committee, Fande 33,358-67 
Procedure, Flymen 27,606-9, 

Control of animal husbandry operations by Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment rather than bv, desirable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, 
Wilson 30,929-36, 31,031-8 

Co-operation with co-operative societies for sale of produce or stock, 
necessity for, Tnvedt (171), 

close Co-operation with Co-operative, Veterinary and Industrial De- 
partments necessary, Beshpande (302). 

Cotton paid more attention to than other crops, Flymen 27,801-5 
Demand for services of. by cultivators, increasing, Flymen 27,658-9. 

Director op Agiugultcre • 

Control of Civil Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary 
Indian as, advocated, Fande (533). 
proposed Position, etc , Fande (5^). 

Qualifications required, Flymen 28,130-2. 

Relations with Civil Veterinary Department, Flymen (30) 
Distribution of work, Flymen (9-10) 

Expansion necessary, Bahey (102). 

increased Expenditiiie on, advocated, bx decreasing number of excise 
officers, Bohras 32,606-9, 32,575-80, 32,619-21. 

Extia Assistant Directors, functions, etc., Flymen 27,458 
Increased funds necessary and question of source of, Fande 33,541-55. 
Horticultural section, proposed etrengthening of, Flymen (32). 
Improvement in service since introduction of Ileform scheme, Fande 
(530), 33,368-77. 

Lectures to young officers of various departments on rural economy. 
Flymen 27,725-9 

Men desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to retue 
on proportionate pension and assisted oy subsidy or loan, Buhey 
(101), 28,486, 28,660-4, 28,731-3. 

Organisation, Fhjmm 27,457-60, 27,897-8, 28,115-20. 
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Agricultural Department — contd 

People have little faith iii activities of, Fande (529), 33,387-92 
Policy, Sahasrahudke (452), 32,441-2, 32,478 

Provincial organisation, proposal, Korde (317) on on o 

Relations with Forest Department, Plymen 2 /,71b, Witt 30,211--^, 


30,349 

Relations with Iiiigation Department, Flymen 27,578-82, 27,586, 
27,827-9, Foliar d-Lowsley 28,875-6 
Results of work. Flymen 27,866-70 

Rvots m Biirhanpni area not awaie of existence of, Amanat Ah 
31,710, 31,784-6 

Services fair, Buhey (102), Bhargava (427) 

Service not satisfactory, Korde (318) 

Services satisfactory, with resources at disposal, In win (343) 
Shortening of period of service for pension suggested in order to induce 
men to take up farming, pzoposal, Allan (210), 29,716-20 


Staff * 

Attitude towards faimeis, recommendations le^ Saliasi ahudhe 
(456-7). 

Inadequacy of, Duheg (102) 

Increase advocated, DoJcras (479). 

Indians ad%^ocated, Khaparde (399). 

Greater insight into working of Revenue Department would be 
useful, Allaii 29,730-2 

Interchange with officers of Revenue Department would be advan- 
tageous, Buhey 28,772-4 

Junior officers, transfer between wheat and cotton tracts undesir- 
able, Bohras (479), 32,647-8 

Suitable men should be sent for training to more advanced coun- 
tries, Buhey (102). 

Subordinate 

Attitude of, Beshpande (298). 

Incrteased travelling allowances advocated, Buhey (102). 
Superior Service, opinion re training, Flymen 27,845-6. 

Upper and Lover Subordinate services, initial pay. Flymen 
28,176, 28,179. 

Special Statistical Officer and Economist should be added to staff, 
and proposals re status, <fec., Flymen (25), 27,500-3, 27,537. 
Subordinate Service, organisation, Flymen 27,459-60. 

XJmrngated aiieas attended to equally with irrigated, Flymen 
27,528-30 

Agricultural Indebtedness: 

Advances by landoviieis to tenants, Khapaide 31,883-7, Bhargava 
32,176-7, 32,307-11, Fochory 32,920-2; Fande 33,240-1 
Assistance to cultivators through agencies such as Land Mortgage Banks, 
scope for, Flymen (28), 27,564 

Bank for advancing money to cultivators advocated, Buhey (103), 
28,650. 

Cause® of, Flymen (6), Powar (90), Buhey (103), Fandeya (125): Allan 
(202) j 29,849-54; RroAma (243-4), 29,945-7, 30,066-7, Beshpand^ 
30,677-8; Korde (316), Irwtn (343), 31,350-2, Amanat Ah (386), 
Khaparde (401); Bhargava (427); Sahasrahudke (459), (459^-60), 
Bohras (480); Bwarkanath Singh (497-8), Fochory (517), 33,166-9, 
Fande (630). 

Conchjation BoAitns 

Considerations re, and trial of, advocated, Bwarkanath Singh 
(499), 32,734-9. 

Formerly, Invtn 31,343-5, Fande 33,411-4. 

CkmiT : 

see oho under Finance. 

ttieds of system of obtaimng, Flymen (8), 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — contd 

CeJEDIT — C 07 ttd 
Kestnction 

not Advocated, JJokias (4S0). 

not Desirable at present, Powar (91) 

Sources of, Plyme^i (6-7), Powar (90), Duhey (103), Biahma (244), 
30,084-6, Koide (318), Iiwiri (343), Amnnat Ah (386), Khaparde 
{401) Jdhaigava (427), SahastohudJie (458), (460), Dokrai (480), 
Dwarkaimth Singh (498), Pochoiy (517), Pande (530) 
iJamdopai^ Doktas 32,562, Pande 33,286-8 

Rule should be applicable to persons and in all cases, Biahma 
(243), 29,939-44, 30,045, 30,048, 30,164-8 
Debt per head, increasing, Pande (539), 33,348-52 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, an unnatural measure and failure 
of, Brahma 30,046-7 

Education the only remedy, Sahasrabudhe (460). 

Gambling, connection with indebtedness and evil of, and need for 
remedy, Dokras (480), 32,551-9, 32,564, 32,611-4. 

Government C^entral Banks on lines of Co-operative Banks, proposal 
for, Korde (318), 30,874-8 

Increase, Poiiai 28,431, Biahma 30,027, 30,036-7; Khapaide (401). 
Inherited debt, insolvency question, Pande 33,449-54 
Insolvency Acts, should be moiie applicable to farmers than to mei- 
chants, Anianat Ah (386). 

Interest, rate of, question of restriction, Pandeya 28,826-7. 
among Kunbis, Sahasiahudhe 32,428. 

Legislation on lines of Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act advocated, 
Plymen (28); Allan (203). 

Legislation on lines of Punjab Alienation of Land Act, not advocated, 
Dokras 32,552 

proposed Measmes for lightening burden of debt, Powar (90-1), Allan 
(203), Deshpnnde (298-9); Korde (318), 30,870-5, Irwin (344), 
Amanai Ah (386); Khaparde (411), Bhaigaia (427), Sahasrabudhe 
(460), JDokias (480), 32,649, Dwarkanath Singh (499), Pande (530). 
pioposed Measuies foi preventing, Biahma (243), (244). 

Money lenders 

should be Bound to give, loans at not more than settled rate 
of interest, Pochory (517), 32,926-9 
Dealings with, should be stopped, Duhey (103). 

Desire to remain on books of, Irwin (343), 31,072-4. 

Doubling of loan in one season, Korde (318), 30,864-9. 

Keeping of accurate accounts on paged books, compulsion would 
not be objected to, Brahma 30,087-8 
Necessary until co-operative societies able to meet whole demand, 
Deshpande 30,654-7. 

Passing of land into hands of, Dubey (103), 28,624, Dokras (480), 
32,550-1, Dwarkanath Singh 32,791-2. 

Rates of interest charged by , Korde (318). 

Effect of Credit So<^ieties, Brahma 30,140-2, Trivedi 29,550-2. 
Reason for cultivators borrowing from, rather than from credit 
societies, Khaparde (401) 

Restrictions on, advocated, Pandeya (125). 

System, Khaparde (401). 

System and evils of. Anianat Ah (386), 31,777-80, Sahasrabudhe 
(459), (460); Dwarkanath Stngh (498), 32,728-33. 

Moneylenders’ Act. passing of, as in the Punjab proposed, 
Sahasrabudhe (460). 

Money lending, by Brahmins, Dokras 32,660-2. 

Mortoaobs : 

of Absolute occupauoy land, proposed restriction, Potkoty i517^. 
Limitation of right of, not desirable at present, Potoar (91) 
Long-term, advantages over short-term, Sahasrabudhe (459). 
Non-terminable : 

Obieoted to, Pande (530), 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — contd. 
Mortgages — contd 


Non- terminable— CO ntd. 

Prohibition 

Advocated, Fowar (91), Duhey (103). 
not Advocated, Bokras (450) 

Property should not be allowed to lapse to money-lenders, Pandeya 
(125) ■' 

Pedemption 

Advocated, Pande (530) 

Facilitation of 

not Advocatecl, Dual fcanat A Singh (499) 

Proposal for, Khaparde (401) 

Pioposal for, Khaparde (401) 

Mortgage and Sale of, Pight of, Restriction 
Advocated, Bub eg (103) 

not Advocated as long as bettei facilities not pio\ided, Pande (530). 
i\oiild be Approved, Pandeya 28,836-7. 

Objections to, Khaparde (401), Bhargava (427) 

Proposal, ilinn (203), 29,649-51. 

Passing of land from cultivators, Flymen 27,757-60, 28,295-7; Powar 
28,343-5. 

Rate of interest, lowering of, and prohibition of compound interest by 
legislation proposed, Sahasrahvdhe (460) 

Removal of, possibility of, by steady thrift, Irwin 31,346-7 
Repayment, causes preventing, Powar (90); Bubey (103), Pandeya 
(125); Allan (202-B); Brahma (244), Korde (318), Irwin (S4S); Amanat 
Ali (386); Khaparde (401), Bhargava (427); Bokras (480), 32,546, 
Bwarkanath Singh (498), Pochory (517), Pande (530) 

Rise in value of Lnd, effect of, Bwarkanath Singh (499), 32,741-3, (497) 
Rural insolvency, measures for dealing with, advocated, Pandeya (125). 
not 'Serious on witness’ estates, Bhargava 32,186 
Transfer of lands, restrictions, 

not Advocated, Sahasrabudhe (460) 

not Advocated except in very backward tracts, hwin (344), 
31,348-50. 

Suggestion foi, Bwarkanath Singh (499). 

Types of loan and rates of interest, Plymen (7) 


Usurious Loans Act 

not Applicable to Berar, Bokras 32,563, 32,565. 

DiiSculty operating, Brahma 30,048 

Enforcement, proposals for, Pandeya (125), 28,828, Irwin (344), 
Amanat Ah (386), Khaparde (401), 31,890-5, Bhargava (427), 
32,830, Bwarkanath Singh (499), 32,740 
Existence not known of, in province, Pande 33,283-5 
Need for, ana proposals re, Korde (318), $0,870-3. 
of little Value, Pande (530) 

Whole time officer, appointment proposed, for dealing with, Phjmen (28) 
27,564-9, 28,106 ' 


Agricultural Industries: 

Basket making , BuUy (106) ; Khaparde (406). 

caste making baskets, etc., formerly, and revival desirable^ 
Khapmde (4(^), 

Obstacles to development, Bhargava (430) , Bwarkanath Singh (602) 
Prejudice against, Irunn 31,242 
Proposal, Khaparde (405) 


BEE-KEmNO : 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed bv local men, 
Pandeya (127), 28,806. 

Caste objections, Irmn (345); Bkwrgam (430). 
no Future for, Bubey (106) ^ 

Unknown in Berar, Khaparde (405). 
mg makings diversion of labour from agriculture, Buhey (106) 
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Agricultural Industries — contd 

Caipentiy^ suggestions for assistance, Sahas i ah udhe (4bb] 

Caste ob]ectioiis to certain, hum (345), 31, 038, 31,101-9, 31,236-42, 
31,326-7, Bhargava (430). 

Cliarka, importance of, and suggestions supply of cotton, Fandeya 
(126-7). 

on Co-opeiative basis, possibility and proposal, lhahma 30,000 
Jjaarkanath Stngh (o02) 

Co-operative Industrial Societies, formation suggested, Sahusiabiidhe 
(465) 

Cotton gins voiked vitli oil engine, establishment of, in villages, pro- 
posal, Brahma (245) 

Cultivators have large amount of spare time, Iru in 31,192-5 
Beb^'drogenation, or industry of drying vegetables, proposal re, 
Saliatrahudhe (464), 32,434-6. 

Embroideiy and band work, encouragement, suggestion foi, 
Dwarkanath Singh (502) 

Encoui agement of, a means of checking flow of labour to industrial 
centres, Powar (93). 

Exhibitions, proposal, Pande (535-6) 

Experimental worl in connection with, should be earned out by Govein- 
ment, Pande (535) 

Factorieb foi' oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and rice 
hulling, establi=:hment by Gro\ernment not advocated, Dubey (1U7; 
Factories in ever^ tract controlled by Co-operative Banks advocated, 
Pandeya (127) 

Factors necessary for success, Dwaikanath Singh (502) 

Fish culture, Kunhts would not take up, Sahasiahudhe 32,468. 

Fishing, limn 31,111. 

Fruit canning, proposal re, Sahasrahudhe (464) 

Fruit growing, see that title 

Government establishment not advocated, Powar (92) 

Government must start small industries, Sahasrahiidlie (466) 
Handicraft teaching in vernacular middle schools, scheme, Brahma (245^ 
Improvement oi wells and lifts needed, Buhey (107) 

IxDTJSTBi^L coNCEiiNS, lonioval to lural aieas 
Advantages to be derived, Biahma (245) 

Advantages and disadvantages, Flymen (32) 
not Advocated, Powar (92) , Bhargava (430). 

Objections to, Dwarkanath Singh (502); Pande (535) 

Spare time work only on agriculture, suggestion not approved, 
hwm (346). 

Instruction of rural people, in, scheme, Sahasrahudhe (464) 

Intensive Study oe Hueal Industbies 

Ad\ocated, Powar (92); Dubey (107), Koide (319), Khaparde (406), 
31,880; Bhargava (430); Dwarkanath Singh (502), Pande (535-6), 
no Industry in Central Provinces known of, wliieh would lepay, 
hwin (346). 

Necessary before steps taken for improvement, Flymen (32), 27,704. 
Introduction advocated, Pande 33,299. 

Lac Cxjitueb* Flymen (32), 27,702-3, 28,051, Dubey (106); Ehaparde 
(406). 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed by local men, 
Pandeya. (127), 28,860. 

Caste objections to, Irwin 31,101-6, Bhargava (430). 

Particulars Witt (275), 30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 30,368-9, 
^, 379 , 

Prospects, Dwarkanath Singh (502). 

Mango trade, recommendation by Committee of enquiry appointed by 
Bombay Government, Sahasiahudhe (464;. 

Measures proposed for encouragement, Brahma (245); Dumkanath Singh 
(502)5 Pande (535). 

for, SahasTabudhB (463). 
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Agncuiturai Industries — conbd 

Obstacles to development ot small industries^ and proposed remedieSj. 
Saha^mhudhe (4&5). 

Obstacles in way of expansion, Powat (92) 

Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks, experiments and pio- 
posal re, Sahai>mbudhe (463-4), (466), 32,431-3 


PorLTEY Keeping Flymen (32); Khaparde (405) 

Caste objections, Brahma 29,951, Irwin (345), 31,107, 31,109, 31,236- 
31,240, Bhargava (430) 

Encouragement as subsidiary industry advocated and proposed 
measures for, Dokras (484), 32,531 
Kunbis would not take up, Sahasrahudhe 32,458 
Prospects, Buhey (106), Khaparde (405) 

Prospects of, and obstacle of religious sentiment of Hindus, 
Bmaikanath Singh (502). 

Preparation op Agriouxtitral Produce for Consumption 
Government measures for establishment 

Desirable, Korde (319); Khaparde (406), Bha'igava (430) 
Objections to, Irwin (345-6) 
a Matter for private enterprise, Flymen (32) 

Previous enquiries into, Sahasiahudhe (465). 

Requirements for successful taking up of, Fowar (92) 

Rope Making Khaparde (406), Sahasrahudhe (465) 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed by local men,. 
Pandeya (127), 28,806. 

lor Home use mainly, Irwin 3112-3, 31,189-91 
Obstacles to development, Dwarkanath Singh (502) 
no Prejudice against, Brahma 29,950 
Proposal, Khaparde (405). 

Prospects, Flymen (32) 

Rural employment, increase of, improvement of whole agricultural posi- 
^ tion only measuie necessary, Flymen (32). 

Scope for, and iingation facilities and financial help would be reouired., 
Poicar 28,421-4 ^ r 


Sericulture . 

Caste objections, Irwin (345), Bhaigava (430). 
in Forests, position, Wxit 30,226-31, 30,368-9 
Unsatisfactory results, Flymen (32) 

Smithy, suggestions for assistance, Sahasialudhe (466) 
bpiniimg, proposal, Bhargava (430); Sahasrahudhe (466) 

^ meS^ agricultural, objections to estahlish- 

Subsidiaiy ^ustries, sug^istioiis as to suitable industries, Brahma 
^ ^4o), 29,949-51; Khaparde (40o), Bhargava (430), Fande (535) 
subsidiaiy industry, agriculture as, Buhey (107) ^ 

encouragement proposals, &c.. Flymen m) 27 697- 
27,701; Buhey (106); Pandeya (125), 28,778-80, 28,831 ^ ^ 

Weaving Bcdiasrahxidhe (466). * 

Proposal, Bhargava (430). 

suggestion re opening of, Sahasrahudhe (466). 
for Women, need for, Sahasrahudhe (465) ^ ^ 

Agricultural Labour: 


^(407).^^^^*^^^^ existing labour preferable to importation, Khaparde 

^ proposal, Pochory (517), 32,957-73, 38,010- 

PlyrMn. (4), 28,073. 

^^74 ’ 28,360, 28,365-6, 
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Agricultural Labour — confd 

Extension of cultivation in ryotwari lands in Baihar Tahsil, suggestion 
for, Duhey (107). 

Hours of ^^ork, regulation hy sunrise and sunset and need tor alteration 
Khaparde (407) 

Labour-saving machines, lesults of introduction, Pande (537) 

MiGiniTioN Poiuar (93). 

to Cotton tract, Flymen (5). 

Permanent, reluctance of labouier to leave native place, Khapaide 
(407). 

Seasonal, Flymen (32)* Diihey (107), Allan (208), It win (346) 
to Wheat area, Flymen (4-5). 

]Mobiiit> of, Pande (536) 

Moving of, from one place to another, objections to system ot, Fandc 
(536, 537). 

Proportion of cultivators and labourers, variation in, Irwin 31,211-8 ^ 
Returned after migrating, change in standard of living, Fowar 28,425-8 
Ryotwari villages, Flymen (33). 

Shoutage Amanat Ah 31,631-4 

Causes Flyman 3-4, 5), (33), 28,069-72, Fowar (93), Buhey (107), 
Allan (208); Kliapa'icLe (407); Fochoiy (517), 32,964-6; Pande 
(532), (636), 33,295-8 
Eastern Circle, Fowar 28,346, 28,359 

owing to Epidemics, and poverty owing to uneven employment on 
agricultural operations, Bhargava (430). 

Means of overcoming, Flymen (33), Powm (93); Khaparde (407), 
Fuchory (517) 

in certain Tracts, Allan (208) 
little Surplus of, Pande (536) 
no Surplus, Irwin (346) 

Surplus in rice and plateau tracts, Allan (208) 

Taking up ot \vork under other departments at times, Fowai 28,360-2, 
28,368. 

Uncultivated land . 

better Dealt with by settleineiii with cultivators than by imiJOi ra- 
tion of labour to work undei local capitalist, hwin (346). 

Leasing out of, scheme, Fande (536) 

Question of encouraging settlement on, Flymen 27,806-9 
Settlement on, scheme toi, Khapaide (407). 

Wages, Flymen (4), Bhargava 32,317-21; Bohas 32,549; Pochoty 32,969- 
73 33,080-3, 33,147-8 

ALLAN, R. G., Principal, Agricultural College, Nagpur* (196-219), 29,620- 
29^05, (238-24011). 

Training and past appointments, 29,622 
Administration 

Minister for Agriculture, proposal, (197), 29,723-4, 29,802-6 
Railways . 

Adequacy of, (202). 

Freight rates, anomalies should be attended to, (202) 

Roads . 

Facilities, (202) 

Secondary feeder loads, need for, (202) 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultuial Engineer: 

Post in abeyance, 29,738-9. 

Status should be improved, 297 
Assistance from Revenue officers, 29,674. 

Attention concentrated mainly on export crops, 29,829-36. 

Staff* 

greater Insight into working of Revenue Department would be 
useful^ 29,730-2. 

Shortening of period of service for pension suggested in order 
to induce men to take up farming, (210), 29,716-20 
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ALLAN, R. G.— 

AciiticrLTrBAL Indebtedness , 

Canse^j, ('‘J02), 21,849-54 

I^»gia»Iation on lines ot Deccan Agrienltunst Relief Act advocated, 
(203) 

Lightening of burden of debt, measures for, (203) 

Mortgages, restiiction ot right, proposal, (203), 29,649-51 
Repa 5 ment, reasons preventing, (202-3) 


A OTIIC CLTtlEAL L IBOTj R : 

Seasonal migration, (208). 

Shortage in certain tracts, (208). 

Surplus in nee and plateau tracts, <20B). 

Anihal Husbandry* 

Cows, veil fed when giving good milk, 29,654, 29,697 
Dairying industry 
Betterment 

Importance of betxermenu of stock for, (207) 

Proposals for, (207) 

Consumption of milk and milk product by vegetarian popula- 
tion, importance of, 29,655-6. 

Fodder * 

Baled grass from forests : 

Large amount possible but difficulty of transport, (208) 
no Sale for, 29,707, 

Dry, supply sufficient but for use by valueless cattle, <207). 
Grass, ni lack of, 29^708. 

Green, absence of, in dry seasons, difficulty of remedvmg 
(207-8). 

Increase of area under juan, suggestion, (207). 

Sila^ . 

Demonstration at Nagpur college dairy farm, 29,904-5 
Possibilities, 29,709-13. 

Stall feeding, 29,698-9. 

Future cattle breeding development in Central Provinces and 
Berar, (211-219). 

Government stock-breeding, defects of, in the past, (206) 

Grazing : 

Forest areas, scheme for, 29,700 
Grass borders, reduction of area (207). 

Overstocking of common pastures (207) 

Improvement of breeds 

Breeding of bullocks rather than bulls, proposal, 29 653 
Financing of, suggestion, 29,652. > ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Food supply the limiting factor, 29,702-4 
proposed Policy, (206-7) 

landowners in, extent <rf, and question of extending, 
CAmAii, ArrjaACYiKo ojp : 

from taking up farming, (2(^). 

CmoFs . 

suggestion, but no great scope for, (205), 29,814-8. 

particulars re system, costs, income, etc., (240i- 

Financial mults, question of, 29,870-4. 

f m^sures taken to prevent, (204-6) 

^ to ea^muon oertain, 20,8604. ^ 

Papeete, ^,725-9, 29,819-20. 

requbr«4, (204). 

p*«gms ia, <204). 
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ALLAN, R. a,-^CQntd 
Crops — contd 

Seeds, distribution or 

Central seed faun's belonging to each ciiclc aoiicultiiial associa- 
tion, scheme, (204) 
new Cotton, proposal le, (204) 

Iloseum seed unions, (204) 

Cultivation 

Deeper cultivation and use of mveision plough in cotton tiact, 
success m introducing, (201), 29,756 
Line sowing of khard ciops, success in intioduemg, (201) 
notation, non-application of, leasons tor, in certain cases, (,205) 
Tillage system, impiovement 

‘‘ Bakhar ’’ cultivation for kharif crop, defect of, (205) 
greater Depth of primarv cultivation desirable in ceitaiii crops, 
(205), 

Dlmonstration and Propaganda 

Agiicultural Associations, 29,810-3 

small Cncle associations, formation of, scheme, (201) 

Class towards which woik directed, 29,865-9 
Failure of for transplantation of padcl's in Chliattisgarh, (201) 
Field demonstrations, staff, number <fec , and need foi increase, 
29,746-9. 

Inducing of cultivators to accept advice, means for, (201) 

Public attitude re, 29,761-5 
Success, examples of, (201), 29,756-8 
Village demonstration plots, value of, (201) 

Education 

Adult, pioposalb, (200, 201), 29,668-70 
Agricultural 

Colleges, groups to be catered foi, and couise lectuiied, (208-9), 
29,657-62. 

Collegiate- or advanced, demand for, (198) 

Demand for, means of encouraging, (198). 

Home faim manageis, difficulty of meeting applications for, 

( 200 ) 

Hoshangabad, (198), 29,643-8 

Impoitance of actual demonstration and propaganda in con- 
nection with, (198), 29,759-60 
Incentives, (199) 

Inclusion in school cuiriculum as c'lass loom or examination 
subiect not advocated, (209) 

Institutions, supply of, sufficient foi present demands (198) 
J^iagpur Agricultural College. 

Admission 

Demand for, increase, (199) 

Selection of candidates for, (199) 

Affiliation with Hnivorsity, (208) 29,766-7. 

Animal husbandry teaching, 29,903-5 
Assistants, no time for research, 29,633-5, 29,821-3. 

Cost per student per annum, 29,837-8 
Courses, (209), 29,660, 29,689-, 29,774-89, 29,881 
Extension wull be necessary, (198) 

Farm, visits to, by teachers, 29,794. 

Intermediate stage as entrance standaid, objection to. 
29,689 

Lectures for levenue officers at, and question of extension 
occasionally, 29,676-83, 29.790-7 
Principal, work or, 29,629-32 

Research work, nature of, and close collaboration of research 
Staff officers, 29,624-8, 29,800. 

Students 

After Caieers, (200), 29,807-9, 29,846-8 
Initial pay in Government service and prospects, 
29,876-9. 

Prospects of those taking up fanning, 29-870-94 
Quality ot, 29,685-8 

Small number taking to farming, reason, 29,839-45 
5:i 
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ALLAN, R. G.—contd, 

Educaxiois' — contd, 

Agriratoal— conducted as part of rural school general 
education, extent or demand tor, etc , (198) 
in Schools, type advocated, (199). 

Short course or specialized adult training, lacilities, {}.oo)* 
GCeachers 

from Rural areas generally preferable to town bred men,. 
(198). 

Supply of, sufficient for present demand, (198) 

Students . 

Source of, (199). 
subsequent Technical training 
Difficulty, (200). 

Probationary posts, increased number suggested, as 
means of providing, (200) 

in Village schools, cash return to children for output, proposal^ 
( 200 - 1 ). 

Vocational 

Demand anticipated, (198-9), 29,646. 

IBxtent of demand for, (198). 

Failure of schools to attract class for which organized 


(198-9), 29,643 

Agriculture as matriculation subject, objection to, 29,691-3 
Higher or collegiate, importance of, as means of extending interest 
of landlords in agriculture, (208) 

Nature study 

Teaching of, difficulty of finding men for, and proposal, 29,740-5, 
Value, extent of, (199) 

Rural 

greater Attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and rural life advocated, (209), 

Improvement of ability and culture of agriculturists, proposals 
for, (209). 

Teachers, the difficulty, importance of right type, 29,663-7. 
School farms. 

should be Associated with places giving vocational training, 
(199) 

Unsuitability to rural school needs and conditions, (199) 

School plots 

m Middle Schools, proposal for, (209) 
at Rajnandgaon, (199) 

Requirements for success, (199) 

University, Faculty of Agriculture, 29,768-73. 

Fertilisers : 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of, (203) 

Artificial, increased use, scope for, (203). 

Cakes, increased use of, (203). 

Natural, increased use, scope for, (203). 

New, importance of keeping prices as low as possible, (203). 
Phosphates, etc. ' 

Investigation, increase needed, (204). 

BesultSy (mi 

Popularisation, means, (203). 

Finance : 

Cheap credit, cultivators not educated to use of, (202). 

Taccavi advances: 

Extension, special officer to deal with, m each district, proposal, 
(202), ^ ^ ^ * 
Objections to, (202). 

iKf LEMBNTS ; 

Adoption of improved, expansion of iaccam proposed, (206). 
Improvements : 

Lilies on which desirable, (206), 29,900-2. 
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ALLAN, R. Q.—contd 
Implements — contd. 

Improvements — co ntd 

Unsuitability of implements of western manufacture to Indian 
needs, (206), 29,895-9. 

Introduction of, measures taken to encourage, (206). 

Indian Centeal Cotton Committee, value of, (197), 29,642, 

Land system, Malguzar system of tenure, evils of, (203). 

Landowners 

Education of, to sense oi lesponsibihties, impoitance of, (208), 
29,714-6 

Improvements bj-, difficulties owing to fragmented holdings .ind 
tenant rights, (210). 

Large number have no interest in agriculture, 29,865-6, 

Middle-class youths, reasons for unattractiveness of agriculture to, 

( 200 ). 

Research . 

Agricultural Engineering and implement design, need for, hut diffi- 
culty of carrying out, (197), (198). 

Crop Committees, scheme, (197), 29,640-2. 

Financing, small cess on exports of agricultural produce, scheme, 
(197), 29,636, 29,750-3, 29,824-8, (23<S-40) 

Fruit growing, need for expert for, 29,734-7 

General, financing of, mainly by Central Government advocated, 
(196), (201-2), 29,694-6, 29,721-4. 

Horticultural, lack of expert assistance, piopo&al, (197), 29,733-7 
Lines on which required, (197-8) 

Local, financing of, by Local Governnieiits advocated, (196). 

Oilseed crops, need for, (198) 

Organisation, central body, scheme for, (197), 29,639-42, 29,802-5., 

( 202 ) 

Plant breeding and botanical research, hampered until lately bv 
lack of expert staff, (197) 

Soil investigation, lack of staff and equipment, (197) 

Soil physics, need for, (198). 

Soils, better drainage during monsoon desirable in certain cases, 
(203). 

Sugarcane . 

Coimbatore station, value of, (197) 

Manuring, (203), (204). 

AMANAT ALI, Mr., Burhanpur: (386-388), 31,620-31,868. 

Agricultural operations, 31,623-45, 31,693-700, 31,704-9, 31,726-37, 

31,741-69, 31,787-805, 31,818-68. 

Agricultural Department, Ryots in Burhanpur area not aware of 
existence of, 31,710, 31,784-6 


Agricultural Indebtedness 
Causes of, (386). 

Credit, sources of, (386) 

Insolvency Acts, should be more applicable to farmers than to 
mer<iiants, (386), « , , . 

proposed Measure-s for lightening burden of debt, (386). 
Moneylenders, system, interest charged, etc., (386), 31,777-80. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (386), 

Usurious lioans Act, enforcement advocated, (386). 

Agricultural Labour, shortage, 31,631-4. 


Animal Husbandry: i. a. 

Bullocks, feeding and condition or, 31,o84-91, 

Cows, feeding of, 31,856-62. 

Grazing, rate paid to Forest Department, 31,859-62. 
Silage, approved, 21,689-90 
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AMANAT ALI, Mr.—coiitd. 

Crops . 

Coi ton 

31, "27-31, 31,771-2 /oom 

Capable ot resisting “ wilt/ intioduction desirable, (386) 
Personal expeiience, inaiiui mg, yield, etc , 31,763-9 
lioseur/ij lesults ot (386), 31,732-4, 31,75/, 31,863. -r-o p 

Damage by wild animals, means of pieventing, (387), 31,773-6, 
31,806-14 

Improvement of existing crops 

by Agricultural Department, (386) , , , 

Wheat capable ot resisting rust, introduction desirable, (38 O- 
Wheat farm in Mel^hat taluq ot Amraoti district should be 
established, (387). 

Lucerne, personal experience ot, 31,704-6 
Lucerne and clover, suggestions for, (387) 

Seeds, distribution of ^ 

to Local growers personally, 31,696-8, 31,/ 89-91, 31,826 
Seed depots, suggestion establishment of, (387). 

tliiough Seed tanners who obtain seed from Government farms, 
approx al ot system and extension advocated, (387) 

^ ^^Beardless varieties damaged by wiid^ animals, 31,723 
Pen^onal experience, 31,693-5, 31,725 

Cultivation, ploughing system, 31,864-8 

BilMONSTRATION , , ^ x p 

growing Demand for advice and help on part of cultivators, 31,710. 
to (Iroups of small cultivatois the best method, 31,849 
Inadequate number of demonsti atom, 31,701-3 

Education, AoRiouLTunAL 

Demand for, among educated men, 31,815-7 

Poona College, experience of, and opinion re, 31,646-55, 31,714-6 


Eertiliseus . 1 i. 

Artificial, in diy f aiming, cost not compensated foi by inciease in 

^ yield, (386), 31,832-8. 

Cowdung : 

Plastering of walls with, 33,794 

Use as fuel, pioposed meaauies for discouragement, (386), 
31,770. . . , 

Popularisation of new and impioved fertilisers, proposals, (386). 


Financjc, Taccavi loans, proposed modifications of system, (386), 31,692 
Fuel, obtaining of, from Forest Department, 31,795-9 
Irrioation by wells, personal experience, 31,638-42, 31,717-22. 


Markbxxng : 

Cotton, 31,656^9, 31,754-6. 

Gram, 31,674-5, 

Vegetable, 31,678-83. 

Wheat, 31,6TC^3. 

MinuLE Chjkss AND Educated Men, scope for training of apprentices 
by, 31,850-1. 

Statistios, Collection' , * 

trained Agncultnnsts should be appointed as Pafwaris or duties 
transferred to Agricultural Assistants, (388). 
by FatwariSf defects of system, (388), 31,738-40, 

Aslant®, demanding of fees by, (i^7), 31, ^4-7. 

Oyii Teiwinary Department, control by Agricultural Department 

C^7>. 
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AMANAT ALI, Mr — contd 
Veterinary — contd 

Contagious diseases, trained agrieulturiets should be appointed as 
Fatwans and Eevenue Inspectors, (387-8). 

Dispensaries 

Staff, suggestion re, (387). 

full Use not made of, and reasons, (387), 31,713. 

Animal Husbandry* 

Brahmam bulls should not be discouraged, Fande (534), 33,498-9. 

Buffalo 

Cow preferied by small cultivators, Dwarlanath Singh 32,880-1 
Cultivation with, difbculty in connection with, Duhey 28,549-51 
Bullocks, working and trotting, proposed development, Khaparde (404). 
Bulls * 

Castration 

DifficaLy with castes accustomed to carry out work, Wilson 
31,029-30 

Increase in number largely due to introduction of Italian 
method, Irmn 31,316-7. 

Legislation, proposal, Duhey (106), 28,680 

People should be tiained to carry out, Duhey 28,681-2 

Progress, Wilson 31,027. 

Purchase of, at high cost from foreign countries, objections to, 
Sahasrahimhe (463). 

Reared on Government farms, insufficient number and expansion 
of work needed, Duhey (106) 

Camels, province not suitable for, W^tt 30,404-7. 

Condition of cattle, Fowar 28,409-13, Duhey 28,495, 28,741-3, Wilson 
30,954, Irunn 31,117-8, 31,231. 

Conditions in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad as regards fodder and 
pasture, Fande 3^464-9. 

Control by Civil Veterinary Department rather than Agricultural 
Department desirable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, Wilson 
30,929-36, 31,031-8 
Cows 

well Fed when giving good quantity of milk, Allan 29,654, 29,697, 
Feeding of, Fandeya 28,817-24, Amanat Ah 31,856-62; Bhargava 
32,334-44, Fochory 32,949-55 
Number decreasing, Fandeya (126), 28,798-800 
Prohibition of slaughter of, advocated, Fande (534) 

Dairy Industry • 

Breeds used, Flymen 27,676-8. 

Dainea in each district, proposal for, Khaparde (405). 
under Deputy Director in charge of Animal Husbandry and 
Principal of Agricultural College, Flymen 27,671. 

Encouragement, proposed measures, Bhargava (429). 

Ghi, 

Import and adulteration of, must be stopped, Fande (534). 
-Shortage of, Fandeya (126) 

Improvement 

Desirable and possible on co-operative lines, Flymen (31). 
Importance of betterment of stock for, Flymen (31), Allan (207). 
Need for, and suggestions, Koide (319); Khaparde (404-6). 
Proposals for, Allan (207) 

Milk 

Adulteration of, with water must be stopped, Fande (534). 
from Buffalo u. cow, Flymen 27,673-6- 

Consumption of, and products, by vegetarian population, 
importance of, Allan 29,655-6. 

Shortage of, Fandeya (126) 

Supply, Nagpur, system’, Flymen 27,672-3. 

Opening of farms for every group of 40 or 50 villages, suggestion, 
Fandeya (126). 

Produce, consumption by cultivators, and physical effects, Flymen 
27,687-94. 

Deterioration of cattle, causes, Famdeya 28,825. 

Excessive number of inferior cattle, Flymen 27,934, Irwm 31,231. 
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Animaf Husbandry — contd. 

Feeding 

Conditions^ Duhey 28,491-4 
Cows, see that title above. 

Inadequacy of, owing to apathy, Irwin 31,232-5 
F ODDER 

Analysis of, and determination of nutiitive constituents, pioposal, 
TJolras (483;, 32,652-9. 

Baled grass from forests, see under Forests 
Cakes j use of, Flymen 27,817-21. 

Combination of feeds, proposal, BoMas (483-4), 32,652-9. 

Dry 

Deficiency in cotton country sometimes, Flymen (31) 

Dry grass, shortage, Bhargava (429) 

Export, prohibition advocated, Pande (534) 33,519-29 
Grass supply, suggestion for improvement of railway facilities, 
Korde (319) 

Hay from Government foiests, supply available and need for 
utilisation of, Irwin (345) 

Insufficiency of, Koide (319). 

Storage of, Bohras 32,523-5. 

Straw supply would increase with increase in out-turns of croiis, 
Bubey (106). 

Sufficiency in. tracts where wheat and rice main crops. Flymen 
(31), 

Sufficient but for use by valueless cattle, Allan (207) 

Wheat chaff, export to United Provinces, Bhargava (429). 
Feeding of cattle during periods of seal city, Flymen 28,192-6 
Grass, no lack of, Allan 29,708 
Green 

Absence of, in dry seasons, Flymen (31), Khaparde (405) 
Difficulty of remedying, Buhey (106); Allan (207-8) 
Encouragement of cultivation 

Irrigation tanks, proposal, Bhargava (429), (430). 

Needed, Pande (535) 

Preservation of, in pits, suggestion, Khaparde (405). 

Shortage in dry seasons, Bhargava (429). 

Growing of • Flymen (29) , Bhargava 32,334-6. 

Cultivation of better fodder crops on systematic lines advocated, 
Fande (537). 

Cultivators might be peisuaded to take up, if economically 
sound, Flymen 27,683, 28,199-200, 28,202 
Difficulties in connection with, Pande (532), 33,415-6. 
Experiments with, Flymen 27,935-6. 

Introduction of new fodder crops, need for, Bhargava (428) 
Personal experience, Bhargava 32,212-7. 

Remission or reduction of revenue for, question not considered, 
Flymen 27,695. 

Trials of, on Government experimental and demonstration 
farms advocated, Bubey (104). 

Improvement of supply, proposed means, Flymen (20), Buhey 
(106), Khaparde (406); Bhargava (430), Pande (535), 

Jmar. 

Increase of area undei, suggestion, Allan (207). 

Reservation of part of land for growing, and storing of, in 
pits, proposal, Khaparde (405). 

Tried but unable to withstand rainfall, Pande 33,235. 

U«5© of, Fmhory 33,109-12. 

Lucerne, not profitable for draught cattle, Fande 33,236. 

Mineral constituents 

Absence of, deterioration of cattle owing to, Khaparde (405). 
Absence of, research in central institute and provinces de- 
sirable, Flymen (31). 

Insufficient and salt tax should be abolished, Pande (535). 
Manufacture of local salts should not be discouraged, Pande 
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Animal Husbandry — contd 

Fodder — contd 

Mineral constituents — contd 

Salt duty a discoui agement of feeding "v^ith salt, Khapaide 
(405) 

Position re, Flyman (18). 

Problem of, Flymen (20) 

Reserves, system, Fouai 28,439-40 

Sann hemp, special concessions proposed to encourage gioi\ing 
of, Fande (535) 

no Scarcity except in Berar, Witt (278) 
no Scarcity in Jubbulpore Division, Irwin 31,166-9 
Shortage, Fande 33,233, Fwndeya (126), 28,800-5; Fochory 32,934-5 
Seasons of, Flymen (31); Duhey (106), Korde (819); Fande 
(535), Khapard^e f405), Bhargara (429); J>warhanath Singh 
32,875-6 


'Silage 

Approved, Amanat Ah 31,689-90 
no Belief in system, De^hpande 80,502-4. 

Better than dry grass in relation to miik-yield, Bhaigava 
32,256 ‘ ^ 

Compulsory use of, at Government farms advocated to demon- 
strate advantages of, I)ohra$ (484)j 32,526. 

Demonstration at Nagpur college dairy^ farm, Allan 29,904-5. 
Engine needed for making, Bolcras 32,527. 

Experience with, Bhargava 82,240-3. 

careful Investigation, need for, Flymen 27,684-6* 

Making of, never tried in forests, Witt 30,296. 

Obstacles in way of general adoption, Flymen (88 ii) 
Operations, results and prospects. Flymen (88 i-^ u). 

Personal experience, Fochory 82,936-42, 33,021-7 , Fande 

33,304-16 

Possibilities, Allan 29,709-13 

Stall feeding, Allan 29,698-9 

Question of extension, Witt 30^363-4 

the Remedy for excessive grazing, Witt (277) 

Supply, see also under Forests. 

Thornless cactus, growing of, proposed, K'kaparde (405). 

Transport of, special facilities and concession rates advocated, 
Korde (318), 30,884-5. ^ 

Wheat straw, expoit to United Provinces, Fande (o34). 

Forest areas for cattle breeding, proposal, Flymen (33), 27,718, 28,201. 
Gaurakshans, W'dson. 31,013-8. ^ 

Government stock-breeding, defects of, in the past, Allan (206) 


Gbazino 


Area available, statistics, Flymen (31). 

Conveision of good pastures into fields, Fande (534). 

Encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with, 


Fmide (635), 33,526. _ ^ 

Exemption of land from land revenue proposed, Fande (536). 
Excessive, stall feeding the remedy, Witt (277). 
in Forests, see under Forests. 

Grass borders in tilled fields 

Care of, should be left to cultivator, 

Cutting down of area, Flymen (31), 28,196-8, Allan (207); 


Fcmde (534) 

Generally negligible, Irwvn (345). , . 

Other means of maintaining cattle needed, Khapaide (4Uo)< 

Grass should be grown for, Fandeya (126). 
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Annual Husbandry — contd 
Geazin ^ — contd 

no Land leserred for pasture by cultivators, Fochory 33,050-3, 
33,089-94 

Overstocking of common pastuies Flymen (31), Allan (207), 
Irmn (345), Khnyande (405), Bhaigava (429) 

Position re, Fandc (534), 33,470-2 
Prevention, suggestions for, Bubey (106). 

Pemedy prevented by prejudice against elimination of unfit 
cattle, Irwin (345). 

State action necessary to prevent, Allan (207). 

Pasture land, proposals for maintenance in villages, Fande (535). 
Reservation of pasture lands for, advocated, Fandeya (126). 
Impoitation of cattle, Irwin 31,116. 


Impbovemext op bbiebds . 

Breeding of bullocks rather than bulls, proposal, Allan 29,653 
Breeding farms Sahasrahudhe (455), (463) 

Opening of, for every group of 40 or 50 villages, suggestion, 
Fandeya (126). 
not Paying, Fande 33,462. 

should be Started by Agricultural Department in every district 
and bulls be supplied to cultivators on premium system, 
Fochory (517) 

Buffalo, importance of, K'haparde (404). 

Cattle-breeding and dairy farm, forthcoming establishment at 
Ellichpur, Sahasiabudhe (463). 

Cattle breeding industry in Mandla formerly, Irwin, 3116, 31,223-5. 
Cattle breeding co-operative societies, see under Co-operation. 
Extension of work, need fof , and proposals, Flymen (19-20) 
Financing of, suggestio-n, AUan 29,652. 

Food supply the limiting factor, Allan 29,702-4. 

Impoitance of, Flymen (IS); Fande (534). 

Large scale pure breeding at five centres, proposed policy, Allan 
(206). 

Measures to be undertaken by Department, Flymen 27,794-800. 
Milch cows, need for, Khaparde (404). 

Need for, and suggestion, BJiargava (429). 

Particulars re operations and present position, Flymen (19), 27,679- 
S2, Allan (211^5). ^ > 

proposed Policy, Allan (206-7), (211-9), 

Proposals framed for, Flymen (30). 

Scojie for, and suggestions, Khaparde (404). 
by Selective breeding, Bubey (106). 

Services of bulls of good breed in group of 50 villages, proposal, 
Fnnde (534). 

Stud bulls from Government farms, increased number needed. Bubev 
(102), 28,487-90. , 

Suggestions, Bubey (106) 

Improvement m cultivation dependent on improved cattle, Flymen (18) 
Improvement of exi&tmg practice, need for, BJiargava (429). 


Interest or LANPowNiaRs in: 

Extent of, and question of extending, Allan (208) 

Means of encouraging, Flymen (32); Khaparde (405); Fande (535). 
Interest of landowners and cultivators in will only result if profit to 
be made, Irwtn (346). 

Jubbulpore Division, position as regards cattle, Irwin 31,219-25 
Lack of interest in, on the whole, Irwin 31,114-9 

cultivator, proposal. 

Meekngs of cultivators, proposal, Bubey (106) 

Operations, Bwarhanaih Bingh 32,805-12. 

devulopmeut of system advo- 
?TUfe«>oa*t cattle bree^rs, Ihtbey 28.74&.8. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd 

Slaughter of miich cattle and otliei agneuituial cattle should be pio- 
hibited, Fande (o37) 

Statistics, Flymen (]8) 

Basket Making, see under Agricultural Industries. 


BECKETT, 

Provinces 


R. H., Officiating Diiector ot Public Instruction, CentiMi 
(368-372), 31,401-31,619 


Education 

Adult 

little Demand toi, 31,404, 31,405, 31,409, 31,518-26 
Demand should be created lif possible, 31,409, 

Experiments made in connection with, and failure oh but 
education of childien of more importance, 31,404-5, 31,409, 
31,496-8, 31,518-26 

m Jails, extension of, expeiiinent undei consideration, 31,527 
Agricultural 

in “ High schools in towns, ^ undesirable, (369) 
as Matriculation subject, failure of expeiiment, and dibappio\al 
of, 32,600-3 ^ 

in Ordinary schools, consideiations in connection with, <36S) 
Powerkhera school, floshangabad, vocational course, 31,420 
in Vernacular middle schools, suggestions for intioduction of, 
31,453-4, 

Vocational, must be in specialipd institutions, (368), 31,422. 
Agricultural mottoes might be introduced into rural schools, 
31,554-7. 

Board composea of Directors of Public Instruction, Co-upeiative 
Credit, Public Health and Agriculture, might be useful, 31,492. 
Chemistry and physics, provision of equipment, 31,595-9 
Demand tor, 31,433->6, 31,447-8. 

Depressed class boys, treatment of, in schools, 31,563-6 
Depressed classes, attitude of, 31,503-4. 

Diiector of Public Instruction, also Seeretaiy to Government in 
the Education Department, and adiantages of, 31,455-60 
Female 

Government schools, 31,589 
Literacy, low percentage, 31,583-5 

Primary, slowness of progress and steps being taken to 
encourage, 31,410-4, 

Secondary, pnogressing, 31,410. 

Teachers, pioblem of, and supply, 31,586 
Garden plots m rural middle schools, suggestions (369). 

High School Education Boaid, composition, and functions, 31,493, 
3i,495 

High Schools 

Manual instruction, 31,661-2 
Scale drawing, 31,558-60. 

Situation in towns, 31,616-9. 

Higher or collegiate, iiffiuence on agricultiual efficiency, (369) 
Illiteracy, lapse into, and importance of suitable village libraries 
and propaganda work, (369), 31,406-8. 

poweis of observation, question of, 31,516, 31,604-5 
Middle schools, influence on agricultural efficiency, (369) 

Nature study* ’ ^ 

in Bural middle schools, (368). 

Teachers, difficulty of obtaining right type, 31,415-8 
Normal schools, 31.419, 31,485-91. ^ 

Primal y 

Classes of schools, 31,588-91 
Compulsory 

charged 'for optional education. 
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BECKETT, R. H,^co%td. 

EDUCATiaN — contd. 

Primary — contd. 

Importance of, 31,42o-3| 

Management and inspection oi: schools, 31,478-81, 31,611-2 
in Municipalities, 31,425, 31,609-10 
Establishment, survey made of needs and policy re, 31,499-500. 
Financing of, 31,449-52, 31,515, 31,591-4 
Free compulsory education, definite policy of, 31,468-9 
Functions of, and remov-al of illiteracy must be chief aim, 
(368). 

Holidays, coincidence with busy season in fields in many 
aifeas, 31,606-8 

Influence on agricultural efliciency, (369) 

Leakage between second and fourth classes, (370), 31,511-4, 
Teacheis 

Class of, and qualifications, 31,533, 31,634-6 
Pay, 31,416-8, 31,474-5. 

Pension or provident fund, 31,482. 

Training of, 31,483-91, 31,530-2 
Vernacular primers, 31,613-5 

Scholarships for special training in England and results, 31,567-74. 

School plots in rural middle schools, (368), 31,548-53 

Sciences, extent of, 31,463-7 

Secondary teachers, qualifications, 31,533 

University, graduates, after careers, 31,578-82 

Vernacular middle schools 

Financing and control of, 31,440-52, 31,495 
Number increasing, 31,494. 

Bee-keeping, see under Agricuiturai industries. 

Berar, agricultural conditions m, (460-1), 32,428 


BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundaf; Managing Proprietor, Messrs Ohandrabhan 
Behari Lall, JTubbulpore . (427-430), 32,123-32,354. 

Administration 

Meteorological Department, services satisfactory, but not used 
by villagers, (427). 

Posts, facilities fair, (427) 

Railway freights, cultivators’ prosperity injured by, and change 
advocated, (430) 

Roads; 

Improvement and extension needed, (427) 
few Metalled roads, Jubbulpore district, 32,289. 

Telegraphs, facilities fair, (427), 

Ageicultubal Department, services fair, (427). 

Ageioultubal Indebtedness : 

Causes, (427). 

Credit, sources of, (427). 

Lending of money to own cultivators, 32,176-7, 32,307-11, 
Mjeasures for lightening burden of debt, (427). 

Mortgage and sale, objection to restriction of right of, (427). 
Repayment, causes preventing, (427). 
not Serious on witness’ estates, 32,186. 

Usurious Loans Act, application advocated, (427), 32,330. 


AGEiGTrnTUKAL Industbies ; 

Bee-keepmg, poultry, sericulture and lac culture and basket 
making, caste prejudice -an obstacle, (430). 

Fruit growing, difiiculty for lack of roads, water supply and 
unsuitable climatic conditions, (430). 

Intensive study of rural industries advocated, (430) 

P^reparaticn of agrioultural produce for consumption, establish- 
ment by ^Government desirable, (430). 
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BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar — contd, 

AGEICtrLTtTRAL INDUSTRIES — COntcl 

Hemoval of industrial concerns to rural areas, not advocated, 
(430) 

Subsidiary industries proposed, (430) 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (430). 

Ageicultural Labour 

Shortage owing to Cipidemics, and poverty owing to uneven em- 
ployment on agricultural operations, (430) 

Wages in cash and in kind, rates, 32,317-21 

Animal Husbandry 

Cows, feeding of, 32,334-44. 

Dairying industry, proposed measures for encouraging, (429) 

Fodder . 

Dry 

Dry grass, shortage, (429) 

'Wheat chaff, export to Dnited Provinces, (429). 

Green • 

Encouragement of cultivation under irrigation tanks, 
proposal, (429). 

Shortage in dry seasons, (429), 

Growing of, 32,334-6 

Improvement of supply, proposed means, (430) 

Shortage, season of, (429). 

Silage 

Better than dry grass in relation to milk-yield, 32,265. 
Experience with, 32,240-3 
Grazing, overstocking of common pastures, (429). 

Improvement of breeds, need for, and suggestion, (429) 
Improvement of existing practice, need for, (429). 

Capital, means of attracting, (430). 

Ohandrabhan Behari Lall, Messrs.’ 

Animal husbandry operations, 32,240-60, 32.334-46 
Experimental farm run by, particulars re work, staff, etc , 32,143, 
32,146-56. 

Particulars re farming operations of, and conditions on estate, 
32,125-268, 32,282-6, 52,301-54 

Cb-OPERATIVE Objbdit SOCIETIES, closing down of, on witness^ estates, 
32,178-84, 32,310. 

Crops * 

Damage by wild amm*als, proposed methods of prevention, (428) 
Fodder, personal experience, 32,212-7 

Improvement of existing crops, by selection and importation of 
better varieties proposed, (428) 

Introduction of new fodder crops, need for, (428). 

Rice, personal experience, 32,168. 

Seeds 

Distribution, importance of work, i428). 

Improved, lending of, to cultivators on mwai system, 32,173-5, 
32,196-7. 

Successful introduction of. examples, (428). 

Sugarcane, CO 210, experience of, 32,301-3. 

Wheat 

Bearded v unbearded, 32,261-2, 32,266-7. 

Cost of cultivation per acre, 32,324-8. 
no Fertilise! s used by witness, 32,157^. 

Personal experience, 32,142-67, 32,353-4* 

Pusa, results compared with local varieties, 32,304-6, 

Rotation with, 32,159-66. 
average Yield per acre, 32,166. 

Cultivation : 

Rotation of wheat with masur, peas or gram, desirable, Jubbulpore 
district, (429). 
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BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar — contd, 

CuLTivATiaN — contd. 

Tillage systems, iinpio\eineut, need tor, and proposed methods, 
(428) 

DEaiONSTEATIOX AM) PROPAGANDA 

Field demonstrations, proposed measures tor inci easing eflcectire- 
ness of, (427), 32,268 

Measures tor inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice, (427) 
Measures found successful ^in influencing and improving the 
piactice of cultivators, (427;, 


Education 

Nature study, agricultuie and gardening should be taught tiom 
beginning, (430). 

Primary, teachers, pay and qualifications and method of appoint- 
ment, 32,292-7 
Feetilisers 

Ammonium sulphate, successiul use on sugarcane, (428) 

Cattle urine, pits round villages foi collection of, should be com- 
pulsory, (428). 

Coivdung 

Pits round villages for collection of, should be compulsoi^, 
(428) 

Use as fuel to small extent only in Jubbulpore distiict, (428) 

Natural manures 

Increased use of, scope for, (428) 

Pits round villages for collection of oowdung, rubbish and 
cattle urine should be compulsory, (428) 

Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, free demonsti ation 
on cultivators’ fields proposed, (428) 


Finance . 

Agricultural (land mortgage) banks on co-operative lines, estab- 
lishment advocated, (427), 32,223-9 
Government should give loans more freely, (427). 

Taccavi loans. 

Advisory (Jommittee appointed in each district or Tahsil to 
advise at time of giving and realising would increase 
popularity of, (327). * 

Unpopular, (427). 

Foeests 

Fuel, supply, 32,213-22 
Grazing 

Concessions should be increased, (430) 

Cultivators should be allowed to cut grass free where grazing 
not allowed, (430) 

Holdings 

Consolidation, revenue officers should have insti notions and power 
to compel, by exchange, (428) 

Fragmentation . 

Drawback of, 32,349. 

Stopping of, no suggestion for, (428). 

Legislation dealing with minors, etc., not possible, (428). 

Implements 

Distribution, obstacles in way of, (429). 

Improved, methods for hastening adoption 

Demonstration of implements and sale on hire purchase system, 
(429). 

Bepair centres, (429). 

New, proposed introduction: 

Light harrow for work in beginning of monsoon, (429). 

Seed drills, (429), 

Heapers, (429) 

Thrming machine, (429). 

tackle outfit for ploughing, use of. and results, 32,269-75. 
BOMucoees with, ^,272, 32,2^. 
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BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar — contd 

Irrigation ; 

Canal, Panat irrigation scheme, irrigation of sugarcane from, per- 
sonal experience, 32,134-8 

Obstacles to extension of, slackness on part of Government to sanc- 
tion schemes, (428) 

Peiennial and non-perennial canals in wheat and rice tract* exten- 
sion advocated, (428) 

Tanks : 

Inefficiency of, in Juhbulpore district for vheat irrigation, 
32,265 

in Wheat and rice tracts, extension advocated, (428) 

Land tenure . 

Occupancy rights, should be transferable after certain period, 
32,226, 32,316. 

Rent, system of fixing by settlement officer, 32,332. 

Landowners, discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, (430) 

Legislative Council, attitude towards agriculture, 32,312-6 

Local Board Jubbulpore, levenue. and expenditure mainly on educa- 
tion, 32,288-90 

Marketing 

Gram, 32,187-210. 

Information to cultivators, merchants and traders as to market con- 
ditions, etc., through "Agriculture Magazine or weekly papers, 
suggestion, (430). 

Research : 

Government of India should send experts to study conditions in each 
Province, (427). 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase, would be useful, 
(427) 

Sea freights, prosperity of cultivators injured by, and change advo- 
cated, (430). 

Soils. 

Cultivable land gone out of cultivation, proposed measures for re- 
clamation, (428). 

Improvement by Bhandhwas system, with subsequent deterioration 
after about thirty years, (428). 


Veterinary 


Civil Veteimaiy Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (429) 

Contagious diseases; 

Propaganda recommended, and failing success, legislation, 
(429). 

Serum, no shortage, (429) 

Dispensaries 

under Control of District Boards nominally but Board has in- 
sufficient control, (429). 

Expansion not adequate, (429). 

too Far from villages, (429), 32,234-7, 32,278. 

Transfer to Provincial authority not advocated, (429). 
Treatment! and medicines too expensive, (429). 

Used generally only for inoculation and castration, 32,236. 
Indigenous methods, use of, 32,233-4, 32,280-2. 

Preventive inoculation . 
no Fee charged, (429). 
becoming Popular with people, 32,238-9. 

Propaganda necessary, (429), 

Service, control by Agricultural Department should be increased, 
(427), 32,276. 

Simpler methods and medicines should be used, (427). 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur K.V., B.A., LL.B., M.B.E., President, Berar Co- 
operative Institute, Ltd., Amiaoti (241-50), 29,906-30,169 
Agbicultukal Indebtedness 

Average indebtedness per acre, etc , 30,028-33 
Causes of, (243-4), 29,945-7, 30,066-7. 

Credit, sources of, (244), 30,084-6. 

“ Damdopat ” rule should be applicable to persons and in all cases, 
(243), 29,939-44, 30,045, 30,048, 30,164-S. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief an unnatural measure and failure of, 
30,046-7. 

Increasing, 30,027, 30,036-7. 

proposed Measuies for preventing, (243), (244). 

Moneylenders, keeping of accuiate accounts on paged books, compul- 
sion would not be objected to, 30,087-8' 

Bepayment, causes preventing, (244). 

Usurious Loans Act, difficulty of operating, 30,048 
Agricultural Industries . 

on Co-operative basis, possibility, 30,000. 

Cotton gins, worked with oil engine, establishment of, in villages, 
proposal, (245). 

Hours of woik by average cultivator during year, (245), 30,137-9. 
Industrial concerns, lemoval to rural areas, advantages to be 
derived, (245). 

Poultry farming, prejudice against, among Hindus, 29,951 
Hope making, no piejudice against, 29,950 
Subsidiary industries, suggestions, (245), 29,949-51. 

Oo-OPERATION 

Advantages ot, (245) 

All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank, proposal, (246), 30,020. 
Assistance of movement by District Boards, extent to which possible, 
30.008-9. 

Banks, need for, facilities for re-discount to, (246), 30,094. 

Berar Co-operative Institute : 

Investigation of economic condition of societies by, 30,022-6, 
30,119.20. 

Worting of, (247), 29,956-7. 

Board of Co-operation for advice to Minister, scheme, (246), 29,953 
Central Banks 

Concentration of attention on making a few societies model 
societies, proposal, (247). 

Development of work, proposals for, (247) 

Management of, and position of shareholders, 29^985-7. 

Power of recommending suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue advocated, (247), 29,954-5 
Staff, proposal re, (247). 

Use of money for financing purchase of cotton by big firms, pro- 
posal, (249), 29,966-7. 

Circle auditors, recruitment, 30,061-2. 

Comparison of position with Punjab, 30,038-9. 

Credit Societies ' 

Applications for, and issue of, loans, procedure, 29,988-9. 
Development of work, proposals for, (248-9), 29,965, 30,099-101. 
Distribution of seeds through, proposal, (244). 

Hfiect on moneylenders’ rate of interest, 30,140-2 
Members : 

no Case of expulsion known, 30,005-7. 

Oass of, 30,059-60, 30,133-4 
Bate of interest, approved, 29,993, 

Besults^ (250). 

Supervision by Central Banks, not objected to at present 
30,003. 

U^ loan for non-productive purposes, occasional cases, 

Working of, (247^). 

associations for taluks scheme, (247). 
of members in principles of co-operation, 30,001-2, 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur — tontd. 

Co-operation — co ntd 

Education and piopaganda^ pioposed inea^ines, ^247) 
Encouragement of gro^^th of, steps proposed for, (245), (247), 
30,056-8 

Government assistance in crisis of 1920-21, 30,020-1 
larger Government expenditure desirable on, (245). 

Impel lal Banks should be enabled to place money at disposal ot, 
(246) .y j:' ^ 

Joint farming societies 
Proposals for, (249). 

Want of mutual confidence an obstacle, (249) 

Lessons on, in schools and colleges, advocated, (247 » 

Non-official agencies. 

Extent of assistance received from, 30,053-8 
Gi ants-in-aid advocated, (245). 

Propaganda and demonstration might be more canned out through, 
29,995-6. 

Registrars and Assistants 

Assistant Registrar in chaige ol Beiar, proposal, (245) 

Indians advocated as, (245), 30,090 

Leading of deputations oi non-officials to sister provinces, pro- 
posal, (246). 

Study leave to gain acquaintance of movement in foreign 
countries, proposal, (246) 

Sympathy and help of officers of Department of Agriculture 
and Department of Revenue, desirability of, (246). 

Whole-time Registrar advocated, without frequent change, (245). 
Savings Banks, proposed expeiiment of, (246) 

Scholarships to students to study movement abroad, proposal, (247) 
Societies 

for the Co-opeiative use of machineiy 
Essentials of succes^N, (249) 

Scope for, (249) 

to Decide disputes, foimation suggested, (249), 30,089. 
loi Reducing ceiemonial expenditure or abandoning expensive 
social customs, proposal, (243), (247), (249), 30,042-4, 30,114 
for the Sale of produce 

Steps necessaiy to meet competition of “ Adtyas ” or com- 
mission agents, (249), 29,968-84 , 30,143-4. 

Working of, (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4 
Staff, training and refresher courses, importance of, and proposals, 
(246) 

Subordinate officers, training of, 30,049-52 

Taluq Development Associations, proposal, (247), 30,121-5 

Tillage societies, annual meetings advocated, (247), 29,953-64 

Crops, distribution of Seeds 

thiough Oo-operative credit societies, pioposal, (244) 

Department should establish licensed selleis for sale of good seed at 
fixed rates, (244) 

Stores on co-operative basis should be organised as far as possible, 
(244) 

Cultivation, of fields on leases, reckless, (244), 29,945 
Demonstration and Propaganda 

Field demonstrations, department should undertake work Tvith motor 
tractors at dkeaper rates than with old methods to demonstrate 
advantage of, (242) 

Methods of inducing cultivatois to acxiept expert advice, (242), 
30,110-13 

Popularisation of use of machinery through demonstrations and 
shows, etc., (242). 

Education 

Adult, Mr Manday's method, 29,920-3. 

Means of popularising, (242). 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur — contd 

Education — contd. 

Agricultural : 

Development of, in \illage schools, scheme tor, and probaole 
cost, (242) 

Extension ot facilities in Berar advocated, (241) 

Incentive, Government service, (241) 

in Primary and vernacular middle schools, possibility, (241) 
no Schools for agricultural teaching in the moffusii, (241) 

Short courses in, where experimental or demonstration farinas 
available, advocated, (241) 

Teachers 

for Boys, inadequate supply, (241) 

Class, (241). 

Course ot agiicuhuial education before appointment in 
rural areas, proposed in some cases, (241), 30,108-9. 
Drawing of, fiom luiai classes, desiiable, should not be insisted 
on, 30,063-5. 

among Villagers, of mam importance at present, (241) 

Criticism of, by parents, (250), 30,145-6 
Nature study . 

in Fields desirable, and school plots and farms desirable, (241), 
30 151-2 

in Schools, of little value, (241), 29,916, 30,151. 

Primary 

Agricultural opei ations, expeiiment tried, but failure owing to 
lack of pioper type of teachers, (241), 29,910-4. 

Compulsory, extent to i^lhich put into force and reasons for slow 
progress in Berar, (250), 30,128-32, 30,147-9 
Education not designed to fit boys for work in fields or create 
agricultural bias, (241). 

Small proportion of ooys passing through fourth class, reasons, 
(250). 

Buxal economics should be studied in University and results taught 
in primary and secondary schools, (247). 

Fertilisbbs . 

Cattle uiaie, preservation ot, for manunal purposes, pioposal for 
regular and continuous propaganda to encourage, (244) 

Cowdung, use as fuel and means of prevention, (244), 30,135-6, 
30,169 

Natural manures, scheme foi conseivation of, (244). 

Finance * 

Advances * 

through Co-operative Societies and realisation of amount so 
advanced as arrears of land-revenue scheme, (243). 
from Government treasuries, scheme, (243). 
cheap Cl edit, dangerous without proper supervision, 29,994. 
Imperial Bank Act, proposed amendment, (243), 29,927-31 
Indian Trust Act, proposed amendment, (243). 

Interest on advances, fixing of statutory maximum rate, proposal, 
(243), ;)0,083, 30,117-9. 

Land Mortgage Banks 

Establishment advocated, (243), 29,924-6 

Government assistance, proposal, (243), 29,927-31, (246), 

30,091-3. 

Besolution of Conference of Registrars of Ccwiperative Societies, 
January 1926, should be given efiect to, (243), 30,040-1. 

Short term loans, establishment of village Oo-operative Societies 
advocated, (243). 

Tuccavi loans, to Oo-operative Societies’ members, agency of Co- 

,^P^^^tive Central Bank and Societies should be employed, (246). 

Viuage banks, formation of, and exemption from Indian Ooonpanies 

.to under certain circumstances, proposal, (243L 29,932-8, 

^ V » 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur — contd 
Holdings 

Consolidation 

Aioitration Societies, esrablisliment of, as in the Punjab, 
advocated, (244) 

thiough Co-operative movement might be possible, 29,997-9 
Judicial Village Pancha 5 ''ats for settlement of money claims and 
leasing of money suits, proposal, (244). 

Legislation 

for Keeping disputes out of couit, advocated, (244) 
in Respect of widows with life interest, advocated, (244) 

Suits filed after 12 years by reversioners" claiming estate after 
widow’s death should be barred, (244) 

Implements 

Improved 

Ploughs, intioduotion, 30,112-3. 

Popularisation of, (244), 30^157-61 
Obstacles to introduction, repair difficulty and need^ for establish- 
ment of centres for supply of spare parts and repair work, (242) 

Judicial administii\tion, difficulty in cases of auctions of lands, 30,106. 

Land Revenue, Borar Land Revenue Code, proposed amendment, (248), 
29,965, 30,102 

Marketing 

Cotton, (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4 

Weights and measures, cotton, platform scales should be insisted 
on, (249), 29,968-70. 

Middle class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (241), 
30,150-2. 

Roads • 

Construction and maintenance by Government and by District 
Coaincils, defined policy advocated, (242-3). 
under District Boaids, funds insufficient for maintenance, 30,010-lo. 
Inadequacy of, in Berar, (242) 

Village 

Neglect of, and proposed remedies, (242-3) 

Repair, compulsory supply every adult of one day’s labour 
for, proposal, (242), 30,016-9 

Welfare of Rural Population . 

Economic survey in typical villages, necessity of, and proposal for, 
(250). 

Suggestions for improvement, (250), 30,162. 


Buffalo, see under Animal Husbandry. 


Bullocks, see under Animal Husbandry and Cultivation. 

BURTON, G, P., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Raipur, sec CHHOTELAL, 
Mr., and BURTON, G. P., I.C.S., 29,094-29,201 


Capital, attracting of, to agriculture: 

see cdso Landowners , ~ i r Ait ^ 

Factors preventing men with capital from taking up farming, Allan 

(209). 

Profession must be made more profitable, J^hitnen (35), Irwin (346'^, 
Khavarde (407), Bhargava (430), Pande (^^8) ^ 

Size of holdings not a serious bar m Berar but is in parts or Central 
Provinces, Ii.orde 30,732-5 « -r /e-rtcv 

Steps necessary, Allcm (210), Korde (320); Jhvarkanath Stngh (505) 


Cassava, see under Crops, 

Cattle Breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 
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Chandrabhan Behart Lali, Messrs.: 

Animal husbandry opeiations, Bhargaia 32,240-60, 32,334-46 
Evidence on behalt ot, see Bhargava, Shyam Sundai, (427-430), 32,123- 
32,354. 

Experimental faiin run paiticulais le \vork, staff, &c , Bhargava 
32,143, 32,146-56. 

Particulars ie farming operations of, and conditions on estate, Bhwigava 
32,125-268, 32,282-6, 52,301-54. 

CHHOTELAL, Mr., Extra- Assistant Commissioner, and BURTON, Mr G. P. 
Deputy Commissioner, llaxpur, 29,094-29,201 

HonnixGS, Consolidation of 

previous Attempts, particulars of, 29,100-2, 29,104-5, 29,108-11 
thiough Oo-operative Societies, not considered likely, 29,129-30, 
29,166-7 

Demand of cultixatois for, 29,119-21 

Legislation necessary to compel obstiuctive iiiinoiitj^ to join, and 
proposal re, 29,114-6, 29,947, 29,175-8 
Obstacles in way of, 29,136. 

Particulars re woik, 29,137-49, 29,153-4, 29,157-60 
Proposals, 29,150-201 

in Pyotwari villages, proposal, and application of, water-course 
system of irrigation, 29,123-8 

Transfer of rights, proposed legislation, 29,112-3, 29,131-5 
Clover, see under Crops. 

Contagious Diseases, see midet Veterinary, 

Co-operation : 

Advantages of, Brahma (245) 

Agricultural Associations, 29,263-7 

Suggestion for, Korde (320) 

Average indebtedness per acre, etc , Brahma 30,028-33 
All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank, proposal, Brahma (246), 
30,020 

Assistance of movement by District Boards, extent to which possible, 
Brahma 30,008-9. 

Association of growers of each ciop, proposal, Bohr as (480). 

Banking crisis of 1921 and causes of, Trivedi 29,446-9. 

Banks, facilities for re-discount to, need for, Brahma (246), 30,094. 
Bbh-vr Co-orERATiVE Institute 

Invebtigaiion of economic condition of societies by, Brahma 
30,022-6, 30,119-20 

Working of, Trivedt (170), Brahma (247), 29,956-7. 

Better standard of living societies, formation proposed, Bwaikanath 
Stngh (505). 

FOB. Betterment of village life 

Need for, and suggestions, Flymen (34). 

Scope for, Trtuedt (172) 

Board of Co-operation for advice to Minister, scheme, Biahma (246), 
29,963. 

CATTLB-BItEBDINO SOCIETIES 

Establishment of, proposals for, JOwarkanath Singh (504-5). 
Failure of, Deshpande (303). 

Failure m Central Provinces but should be tried again, and sug- 
gestion ie, Pande (537). 

in Raipur district formerly, but closure owing to lack of interest, 
Tnvedi (172), 29,334-5, 29,575-8. 
little Scope for, Flymen (34), 28,110. 

CENTRAL Bank: 

Acfcivities should be confined to education, training and propaganda, 
Fande ^,403, 

Akok, crisis owing to want of funds as result of bad years, Korde 

30,777-9, 30,802-4 
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Co-operation — contd 

Central Bake — contd 

Concentration of ait-ention on making a few societies model 
societies, proposal, Brahma (247). 

Control over, extent ot, Trivedi 29,349-57, 29,359-62 
Deposits, Trivedi (172) 

Development of work, proposals for, Brahma (247). 

Directors, Trivedi 29,530-2, 29,568-9. 

Dividend, Trivedi 29,497. 

Inspector, class of man, etc , Ttivedi 29,457-61- 
Loans by, no supervision o\er use of, Salmsrahudhe (463; 

Local bodies should be allo^ied to keep money in, Purde (.537; 
Management of, and position of shareholders, Brahma 29,935-7 
Managers, class of men, etc , Trivedi 29,454-6. 

Number, Trivedi (168) 

Particulars re, working of, etc , Tiivedi 29,336-57 
Power of recommending suspensions and remissions of land levenue 
advocated, Brahma (24,7), 29^954-5 
Bate at which loans lent to primary societies, Sahasrahvdhc 32,463. 
Belations with Provincial Bank, Tnvedi 29,359-61. 

Besults, Tnvedi (172) 

Staff, proposal -le, Biahma (247). 

Supervision of credit societies by, see under Credit Societies hdon 
Supervision of, by staff not satisfactory, Bwarlanath Smoh {504). 
Use of money for financing purchase of cotton b;v big firm‘d, pio- 
posal, Brahma (249), 29,966-7 
Circle auditors, recruitment, BiaJima 30,061-2 
Comparison of position vtith Punjab, Brahma 30,038-9. 

Compulsory education, formation of societies desirable Trivedi (172). 
29,436-7 

Consolidation of holdings, see vnder Holdings 

Consumers’ societies, suggestion ie linking up with producers’ societies, 
Peterson (44^6), 32,397-8. 

Control of Oo-operative Department by specially tiained whole-time 
oficer, proposal, Plym.en (M), 27,745-8. 

Co-operative Institute for Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions, working 
of, Tnvedi (169) 

Credit movement, desirability of extension, Koide 30,715 
Ckedit Societies 

Accounting and audit, Tnvedi (169), 29,270-9, 29,285-6, 29,169, 
Pande 33.402. 

Advances through, and realisation of amount so advanced as ai rears 
of land revenue, scheme, Brahma (243). 
more Auditors should he appointed and Central Bank not be asked 
to bear expense, Pande 33,403 

Bye-law that members should send boys to school, one case of, 
Tnvedi 29,616 

Closing down of, on witness’ estates, Bhargava 32,178-84, 32,310 
Consolidation of movement, concentration of efforts on, advocated 
Trivedi (171), 29,262. 

Contribution by one society for purchase of quinine, Trivedi 29,617 
Defects of present system, "Deshpande (302-3) 

Deficit, meeting of, by Glovernment, proposal, Trivedi (169) 
Degeneration into money-lending businesses, Dohias 32,517, 32 566 
Deposits, Trivedi (172) 

Development and improvement of work, proposals for, Tnvedi (171) ; 

Brahma (248-9), 29,965, 30,099-101, 

Difficulties of, owing to tenancy system, Pande 33,326-38, 33,455-61. 
Distribution of seeds through, proposal, Brahma (244), 
more Education of, required, Pande (537), 

Effect on rates charged by moneylenders, Tnvedi 29,550-2, Biahma 
30,140-2 

Extension, scope for, Dwnikanath Singh (498) 

Failure, statistics, Tnvedi 29,216-7 

Federation eubscription levied from members, proposed abolition, 
Trivedi (169). 
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Co-operatfon — eontd 

Crpbit Socifttes — contd 

Fixing of cr-edit limit, powei to Government Auditor proposed, 
Diborlcanath Singh (504) 

Joint liability, enforcement 

in Certain cases and effect on reputation of movement, Trivedt 
29,218-20, 29,237-8 
Policy re, Tuvedt 29,221-5. 
under Liquidation, number, Trivedi (168) 

Liquidations 

Effect on confidence in movement, question of, Trivedi 29,392-4 
Policy and procedure, Triuedt 29,226-39, 29,374-85, 29,499-504, 
29,533-6, 29,588-91 
Loans • 


Applications for, and issjne of, procedure, Trtvedi 29,244-61, 
29,450-3, Brahma 29,988-91, Pande 33,331-8, Beshpande 
39,476-7. 

for Purchase of implements, and joint purchase in one case, 
Tnvedi 29,618 

Bates of interest, Trivedt 29,397, 29,493-4 
Approved, Brahma 29,993 

too High, Khaparde (401); Sahasrabudhe (459). (460) 
no^^Su^ervision over purpose of, Bohras 32,517, Sahasrabudhe 

Supervision ovei use of monej" advanced, need for, Sahasrabudhe 
(459). 

Use of, for non-productive purposes, occasional cases, Brahma 
30,004. 

should be Used foi productive purposes, Bwaihanath Stngh 
(504). 

Value of, Sahasrabudhe (460), Bwaihanath Stngh (496) 

Loans from Central Banks, system, Trivedt 29,420-2. 

Member, no case of expulsion known, Brahma 30,005-7 
Members borrowing both from, and from moneylenders, etc., Trivedt 
29,287-8, 29,406-10 . > » 

Members, class of, Brahma 30,059-60, e30.133-4. 

Number, increase desirable, BwarJcanath Sinqh (496), 

Organisation, procedure, Trtvedi 29, 398-9 
Position of, in Berai, Khaparde 31,879 

Problem of agricultural indebtedness cannot be solved by, alone, 
Bwarhanath Singh (499). 

Reasons for cultivators borrowing from moneylenders rather than 
from, Khaparde (401) 

Reasons for gi-eater success not resulting from, Pande (538) 
Reserve funds, policy re, Titvedi 29,397, 29,490-5 
Results, Plymen (34), Trtvedi (172), Brahma (250), Bwarkanatu 
Singh (505), 32,762-6. 

Sanitation not taken up by, Trivedt 29,616-7 
Statistics, Trivedt (170-1), 29,485-8. 

Success of movement in Berar as compared with Central Provinces, 
Trivedt 29,404-6. 

Successful society, features of, and results, Tiivedi 29,400-3. 
Supervision and education * 


by Central Banks, not objected to at present. Brahma 30,003 
W Government auditors desired, Trivedi 29,428-9 
ReorganisatiOT of proposals for, and measures taken, 

Trivedi (169-70), 29,270-82, 29,407, 29,489. 

Taecavi advance through, see under Taecavi under Finance 
tendency ^ ofttcials to consider profits rather than welfare of 
pMpIe, flymen (34), Pandeya (127), 28,807-9. 
wwm and ^posal for improvement, Flymen 27,749-50, 

Worfang of, Tnvedi (171) ; jRroAmo (247-8). 

Jiomng of, proposals re, Poiaor (890). 

development of, desirable for smaller cultivators, Irwin 
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Co-operation— 

Debt per head, increasing. Pande (530), 33,34S-52 

Defective organisation and defective education or members, Iriveilt 
29,579 
Departmekt 

Assistance by officers of Revenue, Excise and Education Depart- 
ments, suggestions for, Deshpanae (302), 30,581. 

Oiicles, increase to five, desirability of, Tnvedi <168-9>. 
Co-operation with deiuonstratioii vork, Pli/rnen 27,650-1. 
no Co-operation with Education Department, Tnvedi 29,505-7 
close Co-operation with certain other departments necessary, 
Deshpande (302). 

Heads, Indians as, neceseaiy, I)e&hpaude (302). 

Men of Provincial Service with long and varied experience shoiiid be 
absorbed in, as tar as possible, Deshpande (304). 

Organisation of, Tnvedi (168). 

Staff must be drawn from Agricultural and Industrial Departments. 
Deshpande (302). 

Development associations tor taluks, scheme, Prahma (247), 30,121-7. 
Development must not be too quick, Inoin (346). 

Education of membcis in piinciples of eo-operation, Bmhnw 30.001-2, 
30,095-7 

Education and propaganda, propct-ed nieasuies, Biahma (247). 
Encouiuoement of Growth of, bteps proposed for’ 

by Government, Brahma (245), Deshpande (302); Dwarkanath Singh 
(504); Pande (537). 

Material advantages must be made clear to people, Tnvedi 29,390-1. 
by Non-official agencies, Biahma (24), 30,056-8, Deshpande (302), 
30,582-4; Dwarkanath Singh (504), Pande 33,480-1. 

Expenditure on, and need for inciease, Tnvedi 29,411-2, 29,508. 
Extension of movement, scope for, Duaikanath S.ngh (503). 
Federation Auditors, class of men, Tnvedi 29,467-8 
Federation of Co-operative Societies, position, Pande 33.393-08 
(3ond Societies, Trvedi 29,594 
Government Assistance 

m Crisis of 1920-21, Tuvcdi 29,366-8, Biahma 30,020-1. 

Extent of, etc , Tnvedi 29,509-12, 29,537-40 
larger Government expenditure desirable on, Brahma (245) 

History of movement, Trived 29,209-13 

Honorary workers and non-official agencies, value of, and scope for, 
work by, Tnvedi (170) 

Housing societies, State aid advocated, Pande (537). 

Imperial Banks should be enabled to place money at disposal of, Brahma 
(246). 

Improvements, Societies for. 

Advance of money to, at low rates and liberal number of instalments 
advocate!^ Pande (537). 

Need for, Dwarkanath S.ngh (504) 

Scope for, and method of organisation, Deshpande (303).^ 

Impulse must come from within, not from the State, Trivedi 29,598-9 
Insolvency Act, amendment advocated, in order to protect, Pande 
33,339-41 

Joint Farming Societies 

Pioposals for, Bionma (249), Pande (536; 

Quei^tion of, Trivedi (172). 

Scope for, extent of, Ph/men (34), Deshpande, (303). 

Want of mutual confidence an ol^tacle, Brahma (249). 

Joint improvement schemes, compulsion on minority to loin 

Advocated, Plymen (34), Dwaihanafh Singh (505), Pande (538) 
Objection to, Trivedi (172) 

Lectures in normal schools by inspector of Berar Oo-operative Central 
Institute, Trivedi 29,506. 

Lessons on, m schools and colleges, advocated, Brahma (247) 

Local instructors, recruitment method and salaries. Tnvedi 29,596-7 
Non-co-operation movement, effect of, Trivedi 29,395-6 
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Co-operation — contd 

Non-credit societies, loan from Cential Bank to agricultural associa- 
tion, Trwedi ^,423. 

Non-OffioiaI/ Agencies : 

Extent of assistance leceived fiom, and scope for, Trivedt 29,413-8, 
29,475-84, 29,541-9, Btahnm 30,053-8. 

Grants-in-aid advocated, Btahma (246). 

Objects attained by limited number of societies only, BeshpandA (304), 
30,514-6. 

Obstacle to growth o-f movement, land tenure system, Trivedt (170), 

29,470 , ^ rf 1 

Organisation bj" Government officeis, proposal, jjuavkanath oingii 

(503-4) 

Pig-huntmg clubs, malaria prevention clubs, village sanitation pre- 
servation societies, co-operative stoies, scope for, Deshpande (BOi) 
Position of Piovincial and Cential Banks and primary societies, Trivedt 
29 496* 

Position* more satisfactory than two years ago, Trivedt 29,268 
Propaganda and demonstration might be more carried out through 
Brahma 29,995-6. 

Primary -Societies, number, Trivedi (168). 

little Propaganda for education of public in principles of cooperation 
in villages, Tnvedi 29,240-2 

Provincial Bank ^ ^ » 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank, Tiivedi 29,369-72, 29,561-7. 
Deposits, Trivedt (172). 

Dividend, Tiivedi 29,497 , 

Belations with Central Banks, Trivedi 29,359-61. 

Besults, Trivedi (172). 

Working of, Deshpande (299-300), 30,637-51. 

Purchase Societies: , . , , -d? /o>i\ 

Combination with credit and sale societies proposed, Piemen- (54). 
Establishment advocated, Powar (93); Pande (537), DwarJccmath 
Singh (504). - , j 

Importance of, and need for organisation of, DeUpande (303).^ ^ 
Object attained by many, but constant and detailed supervision 
necessary, Flymen (34). 

Tendency to attach excessive importance to making of large pronts, 
Flymen (34). , _ 

Purchase and supply of seed by, proposal, Powar (92) 

A^istant Registrar in charge of Berar, proposal, Brahma (245). 
and Assistants: 

Leading of deputations of non-officials to sister provinces, pro- 
posal, Brahma (246). . 

Study leave to gain acquaintance of movement in foreign 
countries, proposal, Brahma (246) 
frequent Changes, Pande 33,342 
Indians advocated as, Brahma (24oi, 30,090 

Powers recommended by Committees, objection to, Pande 33,366-7, 
,33,417-9* 

Sympathy and help of officers of Department of Agriculture and 
'Department of Revenue, desirability of, Brahma (246). 

Whole-time officer : 

AdvocatecL without frequent chan^, Brahma (245) 
would be Desirable, and necessary if work of Industries Depart- 
^ ment expands, Tnvedi 29,438-9 

Sale Societfes 

Combination with credit and purchase societies proposed, Flymen 

Co-operation of Agricultural Department, necessity for, Trivedi 
(171). 

Ootton sale societies, Trivedi (171), 29,289-330, 29,515-29, 29,573-4; 
Bmhmi (249), 29,968-84, 30 1434. 

. -BtfitonWEty of, Dwarkamik Singh (504). 

' desirable, Flyman (34) 
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Co-operation — contd 

Sale Societies— conk?. 

Establifeliment advocated, JFoitai (93), BnaiLanath Singh (500) > 
Pande (537). 

Giain, scheme, Peterson (440-6), 32,397-8. 

Importance ot, and need foi organisation of, Veshpande (303). 
Marketing societies advocated, Bokras (480), (484). 

Bice sale societies, foimation xn Bilaspur district to be considered, 
Ttivedi ^71). 

Steps necessary to meet competition of Adtj^as ” or commission 
agents, Bmhma (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Working of, Brahma (249) 

Savings 3anks, proposed experiment of, Bralimd (246). 

Scbolarships to students to study movement abroad, proposal, Brahma 
(247) 

Seed societies, T'twedi 29,619. 

Seed unions, proposed establishment of, Dwarhmath Stngh (501). 
Societies for reducing ceremonial expenditure or abandoning expensive 
social customs, pioposai, Brahma (243), (247), (249), 30,042-4, 30,114. 
Societies eor the co-opekative use op machii?bby 
Essentials of success, Tnvedt (172) ; Brahma (249) 

Scope for, Ply men (34); Brahma (249); Deshpande (303); Pande 
(537). 

Scope for, and consideiation advocated, Tmedi (172) 

Working of, at Jalgaon, Beshpmde (303). 

Societies to decide disputes, formation suggested, Brahma (249), 30,089. 
Societies for fighting diseases, establishment advocated, Pande (537). 
Stapp : 

Clerks and auditors, pay considered adequate to secure honesty, 
Trivedi 29,614-5. 

Courses at Agricultural Coll-ege under consideration, Tnvedi 29,514. 
Knowledge of Law and Principles of Co-operation,” question of, 
Tiivedt 29,462-6. 

Recruitment from Nagpur Agricultural College graduates undei 
consideration, Trivedi 29,686-7 
Subordinate officers, training of, Brahma 30,049-52. 

Training, Trivedi 29,580-7 

Training and refreshei courses, importance of, and proposals, 
Brahma (246). 

Sweepers^ societies, Trivedi 29,4734. 

Tiansmission of money between central Banks and societies, refund of 
three-fourths of money order commission advocated, Trivedi (170) 
Unlimited liability, sale or encumbering of land in order to pay con- 
tribution, a few cases of, Tnvedi 29,600-13. 

Urban banks, proposed formation of, Deshpande (303). 

Value of, if properly run, Pandeta (127) 

Village societies, annual meetings advocated, Brahma (247), 29,958-64. 
Cotton, see under Crops. 

Credit, see under Agricultural Indebtedness and under Finance 
Crops and Crop Protection : 

Berseem, cost of seed a deterrent on expansion, Allan 29,860-4 
Cassava, suggestion, but no great scope for, Allan (205), 29,814-8 
Change to more valuable crops, Eastern Circle, Powar 28,382-7. 

Clover * 

Encouragement of cultivation by supply of seed free and then at 
concession rates until value realised, advocated, Bubey (104). 
Rotation with rice, proposal. Bubey (105)* 

Suggestion re, Am(Miat Ali (387). 

Combination of, in America, advantage of, Saha$Tabudh€ (462). 

Cotton . 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of, at Hoshangahad, Flymen 
(29). 

Bun, Amanat Ah (386). 31,727-31, 31,771-2. 

Capable of resisting *^wilt,” introduction desirable, Amanat Ali 
(336). 
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Crops and Crop Protection — conid. 

Cotton — contd. 

Cost of* cultivation and income from, Allan (240i-240ii) 

Cultivation, particulars le system, &:c , Allan (240i). 
inci eased Cultivation, Sahas^ahudhe 32,4o3. 

Financial results, question ot, Allan 29,870-4. 

Improvement of, by scientific sowing, Khaparde (403). 

Increase in acreage during last few years, but tendency to decrease 
owing to drop in price. Flymen 27,629-42 
Introduction ot improved varieties, particulars le, Flymen (16) 
Local mixed variety . Fokras 32,w8-9, 32,660-1. 

Investigation by Agricultural Department desired, Fokras (481), 
32 613, 

Yield, FoLias 32,601-10 

Loss on, during present 5^eai, Korde 30,886-901 
Marketing, see that title 

Personal experience, A manat Ah 31,763-9; Fochory 33,116-21, 
33,133-5. 

Increased Production per acre skould be considered, Sahasrahudhe 
(462), 32,465. 

Roseum . 

Deterioration, Fokras 32,513, 32,541-2, 32,544, 32,600 
Experience with, and results of, Korde 30,792-6, 30,902-7, 
Khaparde 31,876-8. 

Results, Flymen (16) ; Amanat Ali (386), 31,732-4, 31,757, 31,863. 
Success of, until affected by wilt owing to rainfall, Desh- 
pande 30,633-6 

Seed, pure, difficulty of maintaining, Flymen (15) 
new Seeds, proposal re distribution of, Allan (204). 

Yield, Fochory 33,042-3 
Damage by stray cattle, Khaparde (403) 

Damaoe by wild animals Flymen (29), Allan (204-5) 

Deer, Feshpande (3(J1) 

Jackals, Fochory 33,044-8 

Measures taken to prevent, Allan (204-5). 

Pigs, Fowar (92), Feshpande (301), Khaparde (403), Irwin 81,365-6; 

i^ahasrahudhe (462); Fwarmnaih Singh (501). 

Prevention, proposed measures for: 

Olubs tor killing animals, establishment in all affected areas, 
Fande (632). 

Contribution from Forest Department towards fences m cer- 
tain cases, Bhargava (428). 

Extermination the only real means of prevention, Irwm (344) 
Extermination of wild boar should be possible with proper 
organisation, Irwin (344), 31,077-81. 

Fencing * 

Inadequacy of, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Long term loans for, Bhargava (428). 
an uneconomic palliative only, TJrwin (344). 

Formation^ of parties of hunters, Khaparde (403). 
Free-shooting permits in “Government forests to horn fide 
agricttlturifits, Amanat AU (387), 31,^6-14. 

Government fomls should not continue as breeding farms, 
(632). 

Growing rows of crops disliked by wild animals along border 
of Amanat Alt (387). 

Growing of similar crops in fields close to each other, by 
arrangement between neighbouring cultivators, Amanat AU 
(387). 

Gun licences; 

Issue to cultivators, Sahasrahudhe (462). 
mxm Liberal grant of, Feshpande (3Q1), Amanat AU (387); 
Khaparde (403); Bhargava (428) ; Fokras (482), Fande 
(632). 

Non-success, Fwarkamih Singh (501) 
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Crops and Crop Protection — conid 

Damage by ^MLD anim\ls — conid 

PreYention, pioposed measures for — conid 
Joint fencing advocated, Buhey (105). 

Pig Hunting Clubs, formation of, Bhargava (428) 

Pig proof wire fencing should he popularised, Dvaikanaih 
Singh (501) 

Pigs, killing of ceitain number as condition of renewal of 
licence, Flymen 31,355-6 

Hemoval of restrictions on cutting of tiees. and shrubs on banks 
of streams and nalas acting as breeding places^ Anianat 
Ah (387), 31,773-6 

Rewards for destiuction, Fande (532), 

Shooting clubs, non success, Bimilmntli Singh (601) 
neai Reserved foiests only, Bohias (482) 

Dangeious plants, compulsory destruction of, pioposal, Flymen (30) 
Eastern Ciicle, nature of, Fowar 28,351-6 

increased Fertility of the soils, need foi, and methods, Fande (531-2). 
Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry 
Food, Inmn 31,161-5 

Securing of better prices or increase in yield, need for, Fande 
(532) 

Gardens and orchaids, Berar, but leduction latterly, Sahasrahudke 
(461) 

Gram, maiketmg, see that title. 

Gram 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, Fande 33,214-5 

Groundnut 

Advantages of, and encouragement by Department advocated, 
Bohras (481-2). 

Area under, and prospects, Allan 29,725-9, 29,819-20. 
Discontinued owing to trouble with jackals, Fochory 33,044-8 
Pioposal 7 6, Khaparde (403) 

Introduction of, and lesuits, Flymen (16) 

Use of, Flymen 28,040-41 
Heavy yielding food crops, ptoposals, Fande (632) 

Hemp, growing of, but prejudice of some cultivators against, Flymen 
28,273-7. 

High yielding varieties, continuance doubted owing to soil, Fande 
(631), 33,294, 

Improvement op existing crops* 

Agricultural Department, Amanat Ah (386). 

Samples of, Buhey (105). 

Methods 

Irrigation facilities, widening of, Beshpande (301) 

Rotation of groundnut crops, Khaparde (403) 
by Selection and breeding, scope for, Fowar (91), 
by Selection and crossing on Government Farms and extension 
of work desirable, Buhey (104) 
more Scientific method ot sowing, Kfiaparde (403) 

Seed selection, good manuiing and due spacing, Boh ms (481). 
Selection and importation of better varieties, Bhargam (428). 
Use of natural manures and proper rotation, Beshpande (301). 
Staff, increase required, Allan (204). 

Work on, Allan (204). 

Consideiation of problem from all aspects, Flymen 27,937-8. 
Introduction of, by Malguzar among tenants, Fochory 32,913. 

Introduction op new crops and varieties 
Eastern 0rcle, Fowar 28,430. 

Government should advance money^ free of interest for three years 
to approved and horn fide cultivators, Fmde (632). 
Improvement from, but conditions required for, Flymen (16). 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd. 

Introduction op new crops and y\ribties — contd. 

Particulars re. Flymen (16). 

Progress in, Allan (204). 

Requiremeiits for success, Flymen (29) ; Fowar (91). 

Suggestion, crops like Alfalfa, where irrigation possible, JDesJipande 
(301) 

Juar' 

Diseases, see Pests and Diseases below. 

Diversion to nee hoped for m time, Follard-Lowsley 29,009-10. 
Improvement, Khapo/rde (403). 

Introduction of improved variety, Flymen (16). 

Lucerne • 

Personal experience, A manat Ali 31,704-6. 

Suggestion, Amanat Ah (387). 

Money crops, change to, from food crops 
Meets, Trivedi 29,559-60, 29,571-2. 
but Tendency again to revert, Flymen 27,629-42. 

Oilseeds , 

Nature of, and question of acreage under, Flymen 27,810-5, 
28,040^4 

Eesearch, need for, Allan (198) 

Onions, Flymen 28,054-7. 

Pests \nd diseases. 

BofU-rot, no protection measures, JDohras (482) 

Cotton caterpillar, need for remedy, Dokms (481-2). 

Juar, soaking of, with mixture of copper sulphate, Khaparde (404). 
Juar, smut in, means of controlling, Flymen (14); JDohras (482). 
Prot^tion, see that title below. 

Eesearch, proposed lines of, Khaparde (399). 

Boot-rot, means of controlling, Dokras (482). 

Taloop, no means of controlling, known, JDokms (482) 

Water hyacinth, destruction should be made compulsory, Flymen 
(30), 27,665-8. 

Potatoes, Flymen 28,054-5. 

Seed, source of, Bubey 28,503-6. 

PaOTJEiCTiON : 

from External infection, pests and diseases: 

no Efficacious methods adopted, Kkapaide (403). 

Inmorted plants might be allowed in without investigation or 
fnmigation on recommendation of Director of Agriculture, 
Flymen (30), 27,663-4 

Local Departments should have more power and responsibility. 
Flymen (30). 

Measures not satisfactory, Deshpande (30l). 

Procedure, not always efficient and takes too long, Flymen 
(30), 27,660-2. 

Internal measures against infection 

Active action desirable, Deshpande (301). 

Oheap methods necessary, and provision to compel owners of 
neighbouring fields to oo-aperate advocated, Fande (533). 
Desirability Khaparde (404). 

Methods suggested by Department generally too expensive, Fande 
(533). 

Bio® ^ 

Bone-meal satisfactory for, but caste prejudice a difficulty, Fowar 
(91). 

Cost of cultivation per acre, Ihihey ^,574* 

Cultivation system, Fowar (92). 

Improved varieties; 

Advant^es of, (17); Duhey 28,^9405. 

Pmrfculars re, F^men (16), 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd. 

Rice — contd 

Introduction of improved ploughs, and means of distribution from 
depots, Flymen 27,780-8. 

Irrigation Duhey (103-4), 28,557-9, 28,610-11. 

Agreement system, Follard-Lowsley 28,891-5, 28,959-61 

Relaxation of rules advocated in certain cases, Duhey (104). 
Delta required, Folia rcULousley 20,011-3. 

Statement of extent to which nee giown and irrigated in more 
important nce-growing districts, Follaid-Lowdey (131-2). 
little Manuring of, Flymen 27,763-4 
Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, Duhey 28,499, 28,507-32, 28,574, 28,577-85, 
Bhargava 32,168-72, 32,352, Pande 33,208-9, 33,228-31 
Profit per acre, Duhey 28,577 

Subdivision of holding beyond limit of four acres should be pro- 
hibited, Duhey (lOS^ 23>15 

Transplantation, Flymen (14), 27,906, Duhey 28,527-30, 28,606-8. 
Known about before piopagated by department, Fande 33,371. 
Prevention by fragmentation of holdings, Dyer (152) 
in Waingunga Canal aieas, pioposals, Duhey (105). 

Yield from Department seed and ordinary seed, comparison, Flymen 
27,882-8. 

Sank hemp 

for Fodder and manure, special concessions for growing of, under 
iirigation, proposal, Fande (535), 33,317-8 
Religious prejudice against, disappearing, Dwarkanufh Singh 
32,767-9, 

Seeds 

Cost of, a deterrent to expansion of certain crops Allan 39,860-1. 
Distribution Flymen (10-11), (15), 27,871-81, 28,034-9, Invm 
31,267-8 

through Agricultuial Association, Fande (532) 
through Agricultural Associations advocated, DoLras (482) 
Central seed farms belonging to each circle agiicultural asso- 
ciation, scheme, Allan (204) 

Certified seed farmers, suggestion le supply of seed to, by 
Government, Fande (531). 

through Oo-operative credit societies, proposal, Brahma (244) 
combined Co-operative and seed producing agencies, Flymen 
27,649 

Co-operative seed unions, proposed establishment of, Dwarkanatk 
Singh (501). 

by Co-operative Societies, suggestion, Fowar (92). 

Department should establish licensed sellers for sale of good seed 
at fixed rates, Brahma (244), 

through (^vernment, Court of Wards and certified farms advo- 
cated, Fande (532) 

supply from Government farms and seed farms advocated, 
Duhey (102). 

Importance of work, Bhargava (428), 

Local Boards should be encouraged to maintain stores, 
Deshpande (301), 30,579-80. 

to Local growers personally, Amanat Ah 31, ^6-8, 31,789-91, 
31,825. 

Maintenance of stores at Tabsil headquarters, proposal, Desk* 
pande (301). 

Measures for, Fouar (91-2). 

Roseum seed unions, Allan (204). 

Seed depots, suggestion re establishment of, Amanat Ali (387). 
through Seed farms or arrangements with large cultivators to 
grow pure seed in Jubbulpore Division, and extension of 
methods desirable, Irwin (344). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— confcZ. 

Seeds — contd. 

Distribution — coM, , ^ i x i 

thiough Seed faimeis, appioval of system and extension advo- 
cated, Amanat Au (387) 

through Seed farmers and question of extension on commercial 

basis, Flymen 27,643-9 m i ^ j 4 . 

through Selling agencies in every Tahsil under supervision or 
Department of Agriculture, proposed, Beslipande (301) 

Stores on co-operative basis should be organised as far as 

possible, Brahma (244) . -r. t j 

to Tenants, practice re, and rate of interest, iJeshpande 
30,49o-7, 30,572-0, 30,617-22, 30,660-71, Korde 30,854-7, 

Dwarkanaili Singh 32,725-7, Pochory 32,914-6, Fande 
33 243-7 

Unsatistactorv nature of piesent method, BwarkaTvath Stngh 
(501), 32,774-81. 

Farms; Flymen 27,879-81. 

at Boregaon, Sahasrahudhe (455) 

Percentage of total requirements supplied hy, Flymen 27,905, 
28,091-2. 

Success of, Powar (89). 

Improved, lending of, to cultivators on sauuai system, Bhargava 
32,173-5, 32,196-7 

Improvement, good work being done by department, Irwin 31,266 
Tnti eduction of selected seed, good results, Fande (531) 

Loans of pure seed, system, Irwin 31,268-9 
Pure; 

Difficulty of maintaining, Flymen (15). 

Measures taken hy recognition of seed growers, Flymen 28,283-5 
Unions, results, Flymen 28,286-7 
Sesamum, Flymen (16) 

Species found most profitable, Powar (92). 

Successful introduction of, examples, Bhargava (428) 

Sugarcane, see that title. 

Tut, improvement, Khaparde (403). 


“Wheat. 

Bearded r unbearded, Bhargava 32,261-2, 32,266-7 
Beardless varieties damaged bv wild animals, Amanat Ah 31,723 
Cost of cultivation, Bhargava 32,324-8; Fande 33,237-9 
Decrease m area under, Flymen 28,066-8, 28,252-9 
Farm in Melg’hat taluq of Amraoti district should be established, 
Amanat Ih (387). 

no Fertilisers used by witness, Bhargava 32,157-8. 

Importation, Flymen 28,255-6 

Impracticability of manuring dry wheat, Flymen 28,088-90. 
Improved varieties; 

Bxtra profit on, Flymen (17). 

Introduction of, Flymen (16). 

Irrigation not anticifjated, FaUard-Lowdey 28,846-7. 

Marketing, that Hile. 

Pemnal experience, Amanat Ah 31,693-5, 31,725, Bha/tgava 
32,142-67, ^,353-4; Bwarhanath Singh 32,696-05 Fochory 

33,136-42; Fande 211-3, 33,216-7, 33,237-9, 33,494-7. 

Fim, Bwarkanath Singh 32,788 
Plough ings, number, Flymen 28,247-8, 

Pusa. 

Advantage over local wheat, Ihihey 

Grown to some extent only, own preferred as a whole. 

Flymen 27,475-7, 27,838. 

Beeults compared with local varieties^ Bhargava 32,304-6. 

, introduction of, CSihattisgarh Division, and advantages of, 

pniposol, BHargaa (420), 32,169-65 

xjEjfTiii 
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Crops and Crop Protection— confd. 

Wheat — contd 

Hust-resistmg variety, 

IntioductioH desirable, Amanat Ah (3S7) 

Produced, Fande (o33) 

Seed, cost of, a deterrent on expansion, Allan 29 5€0-l 
Varieties grown, Flymen 27,990-8004. 

Yield, Bhargtfva 32,166, Pochonj 33,040-1, Fande 33,216 

Cultivated land, value of, hmn 31,230-2 

Cultivation : 

with Buffaloes, difficulty in connection nitli, Duhey 2S, 549-51. 

Bullock b . 

Feeding of, Buarkanath Singh 32,690-4. 

Poor quality of, Beshpande 30,498^*^1 
iShortage ot, Bxcaihaiuiih Singh 32,802-3 
Double cropping, Flymen 27,770-2' 

Dry farming, laymen 28,272 

Fertilisers, cost not compensated foi in dry farming, bj increa&e in jield, 
Amanat Ah (386), 31,832-5 

of Fields on leases, reckless cnlli\ation, Biuhmn (244), 29,945 
Harrowing, proposal re, Bokras (482). 

Improvements, in Balaghat Distiict, natuie of, Bubey 28,586-91. 
Inefficiency ot cultivators an obstacle to extension of Goveriiiiient irii- 
gation, Foliar d-'Lowsley (133). 

Intensive 

Desirability ofl on small holdings, Bwarkanath Singh (500). 
Experiments carried out by witness, Konle 30,683-9. 

Line sowing of kharif crops, success in intioduction, Allan (201). 
Mixtuee* 

Impiovement, extent of scope for, Flymen (30). 

of Jnar and imd and yuar-mung, proposal, BoLras (482), 32,518-9. 

Practice ?e, Fande (533). 

Ploughing 

W Brahmins, no caste difficulty but not usually done, Bolras 32,668 
Consolidation of land aftei, need foi, and suggestion re use of culti- 
packer, Bokras (483), 32,521, 32,625 
Mechanical, experience with, Bokias 32,520-1 
System, Amanat Ah 31,864-8. 

Productive power of land, not increased with increased expenditure, 
Sahasrarhudhe 32,451-3. 

Quality, variation in, in different districts, and question of reasons, 
Irwtn 31,196-210, 31,245-6. 

Raising of standard ox, a means of checking flow of labour to industrial 
centres, Fowar (93). 

Rotations • 

in Berar, Sahasrabudhe (462).' 

Improvement, extent of scope tor, Flymen (30). 

Non-applxcation of, leasons for, in certain cases, Allan (205^ 
Proposals, Flymen 28,013-6, Buhey (105); Bhargava (429); Bokras 
(482), 

Second crop giving a© good return as wdieat without affecting 
fertility of the soil needed for, Fande (533). 

System of, and suggestions, Khaparde (403). 
in Ryotw^an villages, conferring of proprietory rights suggested m order 
to encourage, Bvhey (107). 

TiiiLAGB SYSTEMS, IMPBOVEMENTS Flymen (30). 

** Bakhar ” cultivation for khanf crop, defect of, Allan (205). 
Deeper cultivation and use of inversion plough in cotton tract, 
success in introducing, Allan (201), 29,756 
Jat plough, use of, for sugarcane and garden cultivation, aemon- 
strations on larger scale advocated, Buhey Q05) 

Line sowing instead of broadcasting of seed, Flymen (14). 

M,S.N, plough, introduciaon of, Bmey (105). 
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C ulti vat ion — contd. 

Tillage systems, impeovemfnts — contd 
proposed Metlioids 

greater Depth of primary cultivation in certain crops, Allan 
(205) 

Better implements for hot weather tillage and light harrowing, 
Bhargava (428) 

Improvement of existing implements preferable to introduction 
of new types, Deshpande (301). 

Plough, judicious use of, Khaparde (403). 

Ploughs and Bakhars worked by powder, supply by Government 
on contract system, Pande (532), 33,300-3. 

Small iron ploughs, reintrcduction, Bhargava (428). 

Need for, Bhargava (428) 

little Progress made, Sahasrahudhe (457). 

as Besult of extended use of inversion plough, Flymen (Mem. 14). 
Traditional methods, gradual transformation into modern methods 
needed, Khaparde (399). 

Dairying industry, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, Fowar (90), Allan (201), 
Brahma (242), 30,110-13; Beshpande (298), Irwin (343), Khaparde 
(400); Bhargava (427). 

Agricultubal associatxoxs : Flymen (11), 27,705-13; Allan 29,810-3. 
Nagpur, exist only in name, Besh pande 30,579-80, 

Proposals i e, value oi , and payment of travelling, etc , allowances to 
members, Buhey (101), (104), (105), 28,594-8, 28,665-8 
Value of, Fowar (89). 

Agricultural Conferences, resolutions passed by, but not translated into 
vernacular and no action taken on, Sahasrahudhe (456), 32,439 
Agricultural shows on farms and in fairs, value of, Buhey (101). 
Agricultural shows, suggestion for, Khaparde (400) 

American methods, and tribute to, Sahasrahudhe (456, 457). 

Assistance from District Associations, etc., Flymen 27,911-4, 27,904. 
Attention paid to, equally with research, Flymen 27,526-7. 
through Big landowners desirable, Flymen 28,082-7 
BY CixEMA FILMS : Flymen (27), 27,651-7. 

Value of, Fowar (90); Beshpande (298). 
small Circle associations, scheme for formation of, Allan (201). 

Class towards which work directed, Allan 29,865-9. 

Conservatism of Berar peiisants and slowness to take in new ideas, 
Khaparde (400) 

Go-operation with Co-operative Department, Flymen 27,650-1. 
Co-operation between farmers and staif of Agricultural Department 
necessary, Beshpande (298). 

through leading Cultivators advocated, Buhey 28,477-8, 26,637-49. 
28,637*49 

Cultivators must be persuaded that improvement will be advantaeeous, 
Bi^ey 28,479-82. ' 

growing Demand for advice and help on part of cultivators, Amanat 
AU 31,710. 

DBMONsmATioif Farms: 

Carrying on of, on oommereial basis, desirability and possibility of, 
Bediasrahudhe (455), ^,426-7. j , 

Effectiveness of, question of, Sahasrahudhe (455). 
satisfactory Financial results desirable, Flymen 28,077-81. 

Increase in number advocated, Buhey (101). 

System, success of, Fowar (89); Flymen 27, ^2-6. 
in each Tahsil advocated, Buhey (101). 

Value of, Buhey (101). 

at Teotmal and Sahmrdbudhe (455). 

Demonstration lorrios, proposal, Beskpmd^ (297). 

Bmimmmmm Plots* 

of, Flmm (27). 

0 # mnmhw, Bwarhamth Singh (496) 

^ ' x! 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd 
Demonstration Plots — eontd 

Increase m number desirable, Fotiar 28,436. 

One for group of 50 villages advocated, Pande (529) 

Organisation of, proposals, Phjmen (27), 28,239-91, 

System and success, Pouar (89), 28,434-5. 

Two or three in each Bevenue Inspector's Circle advocated, Puhey 
( 101 ). 

Value of, JDuhey (101), Allan (201) 

Work carried on and satisfaetoiv lesuits, Phjmen (14-5), 27,892, 
27,896, 27,899, 28,080-1, 28,144-8. 


Demonstr\tors 

Class of, training, etc , Plymen 27,531-6, 27,889, 28,093. 
Inadequate numbei, Artianat Ah 31,701-3 

Payment of allowances to leading cultivators to attend meetings, 
etc , of, suggestion, JDubey (102), 28,594-8. 

Departmental resolutions, etc , increased translation of, into vemaculai 
and free distribution necessary, Sahasiahudhe (456), 32,439. 
increased Expenditure on, needed, Peshpande (298) 
increased Expenditure on, needed, but not at expense of research, 
Pouar 28,322-5 

Expenditure on propaganda and research, comparison, Plymen 
28,298-300 

Experimental Farms : 

Akola, Sahasrahudhe (455) 

in each District, advocated, Dwhey (101). 

Profitable carrying on of, not possible, Sahai'^rahudhe (455) 
Expenments by cultivators not encouraged, Pou a7 28,327 
Factors influencing cultivators to improve practice, Vxmrhanatn 
^ (496). 

Failure op: 

Chhattisgarh, transplantation of paddy, Allan (201) 
in Most oases, and reasons, Beshpande (298) 

Field Demonstrations 

Co-operation between officials of Agriculture and Revenue Depart- 
ments, importance of, Irwtn (342-3). 31,066, 31,292-5 
Department should undeitake voik with motor tractors at cheaper 
rates than with old methods to demonstiate advantage of, Brahma 


Eii^ectiveness, proposals for increasing, Plymen (27); Irwin (342-3); 

Khaparde (400), Bhargava (427). 
must be Free of cost to cultivator, Bhargava (427), 32,268. 

Method of carrying out, proposal, Bnhey (101) 

StaF, number, etc , and need for increase, Allan 29,746-9. 

Value of, Buhey (101) 

Government subsidy to men desirous of farming on improved lines, 
proposal, Buhey (101). a 

to Groups of small cultivators the best method, Amanat Ah 31,849. 
Lantern slides and cinema films useful, Beshpande (298). 

Measures adopted and results of, Eastern Circle, Raipur, Fowar (89-90). 
proposed Measures for influencing and improving agricultural practice, 

Beshpande (297) ^ ^ ^ ix* x 

Measures for influencing and improving the practice of cultivators, 
Khaparde (400), Bhargava (427). 

Methods adopted, and need for improvement, Plymen 27,525, 27,768, 
27,890-6, 27,899-903, 28,094-8. ^ 

Policy advocated and American and English ideals should be followea, 

Sahasiahudhe (456). x ix ^ 

Poona Agricultural Show, steps should he taken to bring results before 
people, Sahasrahudhe (461), 32,430 

Popularisation of use of machinery through demonstrations and shows, 
etc., Brahma (242). 

Propaganda work, importance of, SahasTobudhe {4o6). 

Proposal re, Korae (317). 

Public attitude re, Allan 29,761-5. , . , • , . 

Records of experiences, extent to which kept, and importance of, 
Plymen 27,53745. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd, ^ 

Besults of propaganda, Flymen 28,092 

Besults, suggestions re publication of, Pande (529), 33,374, 

Single purpose demonstration, effective in certain cases, rowo/r 2o,o^o-y, 
Staff, qualities required, JDeshpande 30,510-3 o 

Success, examples of, Powar (90), JDuhey (102), Allan (201), 29,756-8 
Success of, m influencing and improving agriculture, Pande (529). 
Success as result of propaganda for selected seed in Smora tansil, 
Pande (529). 

Tonring lecturers, value of, Khaparde (400). 

Well organised intensive propaganda, necessary, Powar (90) 

Well-to-do men should be encouraged to adopt new methods and miglit 
be rewarded by prizes, Brahma (242) 

Work, Flymen (10, 11). 

Work easier in cotton tracts and opening of demonstration plots there 
unnecessaiy. Flymen 27,907 -r. t j 

Work not satisfactory as staff and funds inadequate, Ijeshpande 
20,451-2, 30,509, 30,549-50. 


DESH PANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G., Nagpur (296-304), 30,4*30-30,678. 

Agricultural operations, 30,431-42, 30,493-7, 30,530-7, 30,604-8, 30,612-22. 
Distribution of seed to tenants, 30,495-7, 30,572-5, 30,617-22, 30,660-9. 
Moneylending by, to cultivators, 30,488-92, 30,653-71 
Position as landowner, system of letting out land, etc,, 30,478-87. 

Auministeation 

close Co-operation between Agricultiiral Co-operative, Veterinary 
and Industrial Departments necessary, (302). 

Co-ordination of activities of Governments, fuller ^ exchange or 
experience and opinions between of&cers of Provincial Agricul- 
tural Departments advocated, (298). 

Meteorological Department, good work done by, (298). 

Post and telegraph offices, increase in rural areas advocated, (298) - 
Railways . 

Concession rates to farmers advocated, (298), (301). 

Pilfering and damage during transit, (298). 

Waggons, inadequate supply in harvest season, (298). 

Transport, improved facilities needed, (298), 30,459-63 
AGKictrnTXJEAL Indebtbbness • 

Development of land mortgage credit on oo-operative lines, pro- 
posal (298-9) 

Moneylenders, necessary until co-operative societies able to meet 
whole demand, 30,654-7. 

Nazarana not considered to be a cause of, 30,677-8. 

AoRicuLTUtUL SEEViCEt attitude of subordinates of, (298). 

Animal HusBANuay, silage making not believed m, 30,502-4. 

Cki-omATioN • 

Cattle breeding societies, failure of, (303), 

Central Provinces and Berar Provincial mnk, working of, (299-300) ^ 
Credit Socieia^: 

AppUcatHwas for, and issues of loans, procedure, 39,476-7 
Di^eots «ol present system, (302-3). 

Department: 

Assistance by officers of Revenue, Excise and Education Depart- 
% meats, su^estions for, (302), 30,581. 

Heads, Indians as, necessary, (302), 

Men of Provincial experience with long and varied Service 
should be absorbed as far as possible, (304). 

Staff must be drawn from Agriouitural «d Industrial Depart- 
ments, (302). 

of growth of, prc^osafe for, (302), 30,582-4. 
societms, soope for, and method of organisation, (BOB)- 
Snip scope oi% where waste land available 

be reclaimed, (303). 
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DESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G. — contd 
Co-operation — contd 

Objects attained by limited number of societies onlv, (304), 30,514-G 
Pig-hunting clubs, malaria pre-vention clubs, village sanitation, 
piesei vatioii societies, co-operative stores, scope tor, (304) 
Purchase societies, importance of, and need tor oigamsation, (303) 
Sale societies, importance of, and need for oigaiiisation of, (303) 
Societies for use of agricultural in‘ichiner\, scope foi, and uoiking 
of, at Jalgaon, (303) 

Urban banks, proposed foimation of, (303) 

Chops 

Cotton, Boseiim, success of, until affected bv wilt owing to rainfall, 
30,633-6. 

Damage by ^ild animals and prevention methods, (301), 
Improvement of existing crops, methods 
Irrigation facilities, widening of, (301). 

Use of natuial manures and proper rotation, (301) 

Internal measures against infection, active action desirable, (301). 
Introduction of Ciops Lke Alfalfa suggested whete inigation 
possible, (301) 

Protection from external infection, measuies not satisfactoiy, (301) 
Seeds, distiibution of 

Local Boards should be encouiaged to maintain stoies, (301), 
30,579-80. 

Maintenance of stores at Tahsil headquai tei s, piopossal, (301) 
by Malguzarj 30,496-7, 30,572-5, 30,617-22 , 30,660-71 
through Selling agencies in every Tahsil under supervision of 
Department of Agriculture, proposal (301) 

Cultivation, poor quality of bullocks, 30,498-501 

Demonstbation and Propaganda 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (298) 

Agricultural Associations, Nagpur, exist only m name, 30,579-80 
Co-operation between farmers and staft of Agricultural Department 
necessaiy, (298) 

Demonstration lorries, proposal, (297). 
increased Expenditure on, needed, (298) 

Failure of, in most cases, and reasons, (298) 

Lantern slides and cinema films useful, (298) 

proposed Measures foi infiueiicing and improving agricultural 
practice, (297). 

Staff, qualities required, 30,510-3 

Wo'rk not satisfactory as staff and funds inadequate, 20,451-2, 
30,509, 30,549-50 

District Boards, demand for better education and for better com- 
munications, 30,461-6. 

Education 

Adult, deficiency of facilities, and suggestions, (297), 30,568, 
30,455-8 
Agricultural : 

Attendance, (296). 

Clubs, scheme for establishment in. Vernacular and Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, (297), 30,453-4, 30,560-3 
College, opportujiities for practical work, needed, (297). 
Facilities, need for extension, (296) 

in High Schools, as optional subject, proposal, (297), 30,454 
Institutions and teachers, inadequate supply, (296) 
in Normal schools, proposal, (297), 30,564-6. 

Objects to he aimed at, (296). 

Students 

After-careers, (297), 30,609-11 
Source of, (297), 30,505-8. 

Technical knowledge, improvement of, no movement for. 
(297), 30,538-41 ^ ^ , 

Teachers in rural areas, advantage of drawing fiom agneulfciuai 
classes, (296). 
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DESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G. — contd, 

Ebttoatiox — contd 

Demand for, 30,464-6, 30,569-71 
Nature study, approved, (297) 

School farms, appro\ed, (297) 

School plots, appio^^ed, (297). 

FEUTILISJiRS 

Adulteration, sale through licensed sellers under control of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, proposed, (301). 

Artificial, drawback of, as compared with natural manures in India, 
(300-1) 

Cowdung, methods of discouraging use of as fuel, (301) 

Effect of manuring wnth phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia 
and potash manures not properly investigated, (301). 

Natural manuies 

Advantages of, over artificial, (300-1) 

Improvement of cattle industry desirable, (300-1), 30,576-7. 
Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, methods, (301). 

Finance 

Land Moitgage Banks 

Development of, on large scale necessary, and suggestion for, 
(298-9). 30,467-74, 30,624-30. 

Essentials for success, (299) 

State assistance advocated, and proposals, (299). 

Money must be provided at cheaper rate in order to make farming 
pay, 30,536-7. 

Holdings, importance of aggregation, (303) 

Implements . 

Improved, measures for hastening adoption of, easy terms for pay- 
ment in instalments, (301) 

Improvement of existing implements preferable to introduction of 
new types, (301). 

Manufacture of, measures for encouragement of, (301-2). 

Eailway rates, concessions advocated, (301). 

Land Tenure System, need for change, (303), 30,561-6 

Local Boards , 

(3ess on malguzars, 30,686-92. 

Nagpur • 

special Educational cess authorised, but not levied, 30,593-6. 
Market and other dues, levy authorised, but not earned out, 
30,596-603. 

Middle-Class Youths, selection of students for scientific training abroad, 
proposal, (297). 

Eiseaeoh : 

on Cbtton breeding, physiology, technology, entomology and 
mycology, suggested, (296). 

District research, increased facilities and funds needed, (296). 
Financing of : 

Oontribniions from landholders, might be received if research 
profitable to their cultivation, 30,447. 

Government should provide funds, 30,445. 

Taxation would not be favoured^ 20,675-6, 

suggestion for encouragement, (296), 

^ganisation of, criticism, (296), 30,509, 30,6204. 

Provincial Eesearch Committee, scheme for formation of, at Nagpur 
under chairmanship of Direotcu* of Aj^ultee, (296), 30,443-7. 
Basuita must be brought to no^ of e&Mvators, (296) 

Scientific staff of Goverament oi India, increase, increased pro- 
paganda work advocated in prrfermice, (^8). ^ 

^ Wmmm^ Indians be train^ as, (296), (297), 30,527-8. 
YliMwijar attitude of subordinates of, (298). 
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District or Local Boards or Councils: 

Akola : 

Oess levied for educational purposes and increase in, Korde 30,737* 
30,746, 30,785-9. 

Expenditure on wells, Korde 30,851-3. 

Improvement of fair weather roads, work re, but need for funds, 
Korde 30,747-50. 

Insufficient funds, Korde 30,725, 30,736 

Public demand for better educational facilities and better roads, 
Korde 30,726-9, 

Apathy of, re veteiinary matters, 31,310-9 

Assistance of co-operative movement by, extent to which possible^ 
Brahma 30,008-9. 

Attitude re rural sanitation, Stiles Weth 32,079-82 


Cesses • 

Amalgamation of, in Central Provinces, Irwin 31,121-2, 31,175-7. 
E!xtra levied in some districts, Irvn,n 31,123-9. 
on Malguzars, Deshpande 30,586-92. 

Demand for better education and for better communications, Deshpande 
30,461-6. 

Dispensaries under, see under Veterinaiy. 

Expenditure on schools greater than on roads, and roads considered of 
first importance, Irvnn 31,091-5, 31,120 
Interest in rural matters, extent of, Irwin 31,329. 

Interests mainly schools, Fande 33,404-7. 

Jubbulpore, revenue, and expenditure mainly on education, Bkargava 
32,288-90. 

Maintenance of seed stores by, should be encouraged, Deshpande (301), 
30,579-80. 

Nagpur 

special Educational cess authorised, but not levied, Despande 
30,593-6. 

Market and other dues, levy authorised, but not earned out, 
Deshpande 30,596-603. 

Revenue, proportion given to, Irwin 31,174 
Roads under, see that title 

DO KRAS, M. R,, Pleader, Chandur, Amroati district: (478-485), 32,491- 
32,673. 

Agricultural operations, 32,493-50^, 32,686-99, 32,646, 

Bullocks bred by, and sale for racing, 32,52S-30. 

Poultry keeping, 32,531-4, 32,629-39. 

Seed, source of, 32,543-5. 

Administration 

Agriculture and education should be under same Minister, 32,492. 
Meteorological Department, of no service to general body of agri- 
culturalists and proposal re, (480). 

Post Office Savings Banks, available, but not used by agriculturists, 
money hoarded as silver ornaments, 32,663-5. 

Postal facilities, fairly satisfactory, 32,662. 

Railways : 

better Facilities for transport of cattle advocated, (480)* 
Freight rates for agricultural produce should be lower than 
common rates, (480), 32,514-6. 

Roads, metalled, increased number advocated, (480). 

AGBrctJi^TXJBAL^ Department , 

increased’"" Expenditure on, advocated by decreasing number ot 
excise officers, 32,606-9, 32,575-80, 32,619-21. 

Staff 

Increase advocated, (479). 

Junior officers, transfer between wheat and cotton tracts un 
desirable, (479), 32,647-8. 
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DOKRAS, M. R. — contd 

Agbicultural Indebtedness 
Causes, (480). 

Credit, sources of, (480). 

Danidopat, 32,562 

Gambling, connection with indebtednes^s and evil of, and need for 
remedy, (480), 32,551-0, 32,564, 32,611-4 
Legislation on lines of Punjab Alienation of Land Act, not 
advocated, 32,552 

Measures tor lightening burden of debt, spread of education, (480), 
32,649. 

Moneyieudeis, passing of land into hands of, (480), 32,550-1 
Moneyleiiding by Brahmins, 32,660-2 
Repayment, causes preventing, (480), 32,546 

Restriction of credit and piohibition of iion-terminable mortgages 
not advocated, (480). 

IJsurious Loans Act, not applicable to Berar, 32,563, 32,565 

Agkicdltuee L.aboue, wages, 32,549. 

Animal Husbandry 
Fodder 

Analysis of, and deteimmation of nutritive constituents, pro- 
posal, (483), 32,652-9. 

Combination of feeds, pioposal, (483-4). 32,652-9 
Dry, storage of, 32,523-5. 

Silage . 

Compulsory use of, at Government farms advocated to 
demonstrate advantages of, (484), 32,526 
Engine needed for making, 32,527. 

CO-OPBEATION : 

Association of growers of each crop, proposal, (480), (484). 

Credit societies ‘ 

Criticism of, and degeneration into moneylending businesses, 
32,517, 32,666. 

no Supervision over purpose of loans, 32,517. 

Crops : 

Cotton . 

Local mixed variety, (481), 32,513, 32,601-10, 32,608-9, 32,660-1, 
MoBewfi^ deterioration, 32,513, 32,541-2, 32,644, 32,600 
Bamage by wild animals. 

Generous grant of licenses for hrearms, proposed, (482), 
near Reserved forests only, (482), 

Groundnut, advantages of, and encouragement by Bepartment 
advocated, (481-2). 

Improvement by selection, good manuring and due spacing 
advocated, (481). ^ ^ 

Pests and diseases: 

Boll-rot, no protective measures, (482). 

Ootton caterpillar, need for remedy, (481-2). 

Jmr, smut m, means of controlling, (482). 

Boot-rot, means of controlling, (482). 

Taloop, no means of controlling, known, (482), 

S«^ dwtrihution through Agrieultural AiMooiations advocated, 


^posad TBj (482). 

jtMr and urid, and Jwr-mmg, proposal, (482), 32,618-9. 
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DOKRAS, M. R.~coutd 

Cultivation — eontd. 

Ploughing 

hy Brahmins, no caste difficulty but not usualK done, 32,668 
Consolidation of land after, need for, and suggestion le use 
of cultipacker, (483), 32,521, 32,625. 

Mechanical, experience with, 32,520-1. 

Popularisation, proposal for, (483). 

Rotation proposed, (482). 

Education 

Adult, means of popularising in rural tracts, (479) 

Agricultural . 

Attendances not satisfactory and reasons, (478). 

College graduates as managers of estates would be welcomed 
and question of pay, 325^6-40, 32,594-9. 

Facilities, inadequacy and urgent need for extension, (478). 
Incentive, (479) 

in Middle schools, proposal, (484-5) 

in Primary schools, (proposal, (478), (479), (485), 32,519-2 

Pioposals, (478-9), (484-6). 

Schools m every big town advocated, (478). 

Students 

After careers, (479) 

Source of, (479) 

Technical knowledge, no movement for improvement known 
of, (479). 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes, (478) 
Defects of system in that indifference and sometimes aversion to 
agriculture created, (484). 

one Minister for agriculture and, advocated, 32,492 
Nature study, advocated and proposal re, (479) 

Piimary 

Compulsory, not satisfactory as agriculture not included, (485). 
Depressed classes, question of sitting in same school as others, 
32,530-2. 

Small proportion of boys in fourth class, reason, (485). 

School farms, advocated, (479). 

School plots, advocated, (479). 

Excise, total prohibition of alcohol advocated, 32,570-80, 32,615-7 
Fertilisers . 

Adulteration, guarantee of proportion of plant foods in, proposal, 
(481). 

free or cheap Analysis of soil for cultivators, proposal, (481), 

Dry earth system of urine conservation, use of, even in ratny 
season should be induced, (481). 

Effect of phosphates, etc . not sufficiently investigated, (481) 

Natural j increased use of. (481). 

Popularisation of new and improved proposed measures for, (481). 
Soil surveys, proposal, (481), 

Trials of, on Government farms and Association demonstration plots, 
proposal, (481). 

Holdings . 

Consolidation, attempt not advocated, (481)^ 32,567-9. 
Fragmentation below 6 acres should be prohibited (481), 32,569. 
Legislation re minors, etc , not advocated, (481). 

Implements ’ 

Distribution, high railway freight a difficulty and reduction advo- 
cated, (483). 

Improved, means for hastening adoption of, (483) 

Repair, mechamoal schools, training of mechanics, proposal, (483). 
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DDK RASj M. R. — contd, 

MiBK^NG 

Co-operative associations, proposal, (480), (484) 

Cotton 

Berar system and defects, (484) 

Distance of cultivators from maikets, 32,626-8 
Exhibition of Bombay lates, opposition by merchants, 32,505 
Facilities not satisfactory, (484). 

Information to cultivators, etc., of market conditions, etc., neces- 
sary, (484). 

Market Committee, representation of cultivators advocated, but if 
impossible, representative of Agricultural Department would be 
improvement, (484), 32,503-5. 

Mj3>»le-cIiASs youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, 
Demonsti ation farms at eveiy big town, (479) 

PoUIiTBY BREEDING. 

Encouragement as subsidiary industry advocated and proposed 
measures for, (484), 32,531 

Keeping of poultry to avoid tick tiouble in cattle, 32,531-4, 32,629. 

Bate of exchange, opinion re, 32,666. 

Soils 

Erosion, means of preventing, (481), 32,650-1. 

Improvement by levelling and bunding, example, (481). 
Improvement, means of, (481). 

Veterinary 

Contagious Diseases, legislation not advocated, (483) 

Department, eontiol by Director of Agriculture approved, (483). 
Dispensaries . 

under Control of District Boards and working well, (483). 
Expansion will become necessary, (483). 

Pull use not made of, owing to ignorance, (483) 

One Surgeon should be attached to each, separate from touring 
assistant surgeons, (479-80), (483). 
no Touring, (483). 

Transfer to control of provincial authorities not advocated, 
(483). 

Inspectors, posts should be abolished and the men appointed to take 
charge of dispensaries at big towns, (480) 

Preventive inoculation : 
no Fee charged, (483). 
no Obstruction, (483) 

Serum, no difficulty in obtaining, (483). 

Staff, increase advocated, (479). 

Welfare of Bubal Population : 

^ s^^rveys in typical villages desirable, and proposals re, 

Social Sepioe League, eetablisiment of institutions on lines of. 
proposal, <485), 32,670^. ’ 


D’SILVA, Mr., OfiSciating InsiJ^r of Schools, suggestions for introducing 
agfwculture in vernacular mid^e s<aiool8 (3710-2) ® 

OUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL: (100-8), 28,445^28,776. 

^^r7f3,"K,727^"l87li 28,570-85, 28,695-706, 

Semoe expenence’ 26’474'-6, ^,702-3, 28,726. 

.AaiaoBiiTUBAn DspsarMUNT : 

Kpaasion neoeasaxy, (1^). 

Hm desirous of canTing on private farwia® diould be allowed to 
t wUsfaotwy oonsidering small staff available, (102). 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL— coTttd 


Agrioultitkal Department — confd , 

;Staff: 

Inadequacy of, (102) 

Interchange with officeis of Revenue Department would be 
advantageous, 28,772-4. 

Suitable men should be sent for training to more advanced 
countries, (102) 

Subordinate, increased travelling allowances advocated, (102) 
Agricultural Indebtedness 

Bank for advancing money to cultivators advocated, (103), 28,650. 
Causes, (103). 

Credit, sources of, (103) 

Moneylenders 

Dealings with, should be stopped, (103) 

Passing of land into hands of, (103), 28,624. 

Mortgages 

Non-terminable, should be piohibited, (103). 

Right of mortgage and sale, limitation advocated, (103) 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (103) 

Agricultural Industries * 

Basket making, (106). 

Bee keeping, no future for, (106) 

Bidi making, diversion of labour from agriculture, (106) 

Factories for oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and 
rice hulling, establishment by Gto-vernment not advocated, (107) 
Fruit and vegetable glowing, desirable, (106) 

Intensive study of, desirable, (107) 

Lac culture, (106). 

Poultry rearing, prospects, (106) 

'Subsidiary industry, agriculture as, (107) 

iSubsidiary industries other than A^ioultural, objections to estab- 
lisWent. owing to risk of diversion of interest from agricultuie, 
(106). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (106) 


Agricultural Labour 

Extension of cultivation in ryotwari lands in Baihar Tahsil, sug- 
gestion for, (107). 

ISieasonal migration, (107). 

Shortage, (107). 

Animal Husbanbrt 

Bulls, castration of' 

Legislation, proposal, (106), 28,680. 

People should be trained to carry out, 28,681-2 
Condition of cattle, 28,405, 28,741-3 
Feeding, conditions, 28,491-4 
Fodder 

Dry, sta*aw supply would increase with increase in out-turns 
of crops, (106^ ^ ^ ^ T 

Groreen, absence of, in dry seasons, difficulty of remedying, 
(106). 

Improvement of supply, means of, (106). 

Shortage, periods of, (106) 

(Grass borders, cane of, should be left to cultivator, (106) ^ 
Overstocking of common pastures, suggestions for prevention, 
(106) 

Improvement of breeds* 

by Selective breeding, (106) « 

■Stud bulls reared 'at Giovernment cattle-bneoding farms, in- 
crease in number needed, (102), (106), 28,487-90. 
Suggestions, (106) 

Limitation as to number of extra cattle kept by cultivator, pro- 
posal, (106), 28,661-9. 

Meetings of cultivators, proposal, (106). 

Professional cattle breeders, 28,745-8. 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL— co^M. 

Ceops 

CIo%"erj encouragement of cultivation b5^ supply of seed free and 
liien at concession lates until value realised, advocated, (104), 
Damage by wild pigs, joint fencing advocatied, (105). 

Foddei, trials of, on Government experimental and demonstration 
farms advocated, (104) 

Improvement by selection and crossing on Government Farms and 
extension of work desirable, (104) 

Potatoes, source of seed, 28,50^6 

Replacement of present, by late and heavy yielding varieties of 
nee in aieas commanded by \^ainganga Canal, suggestion, (105). 
Rice * 

Cost of cultivation per acre, 28,574 
Improved varieties, advantages of, 28,599-605 
Personal experience, 28,499, 28,507-32, 28,574, 28,577-85 
Profit per acre, 28,577 
Transplanting, 28,527-30, 28,606-8. 

Seeds, supply from Government farms and seed farms advocated, 

( 102 ). 

Sugarcane 

Condition of cultivation in Balaghat District, 28,539-44. 
Coimbatore, hardness of canes and need for suitable ciush- 
ing mill, (105), 28,454-7. 

Personal experience, 28,450-9, 28,507 , 28,544-51, 28,736-40. 
Manuring, personal practice, 28,470-2 
Profit per acre, 28,544-5. 

Wheat, Pusa, advantage over local wheat, 28,560-3 




OULIIVATION 

With Buffaloes, difficulty in connection with, 28,549-51 
Improvements, (105), 28,586-91. 

Rotation, introduction of clover as second crop after rice in 
irrigate areas under Waingunga Canal suggested, (106) 
in Ryotwari villages, conferring of proprietary rights suggested 
in order to encourage, (107). 

Tillage systems: 

Jat plough, use of, for sugarcane and garden cultivation, 
demonstration on larger scale advocated, (105). 

M S.N. plough, introduction of, (105). 

Demon sTEATioN and Peopaganda* 


Agricultural shows on farms and in fairs, value of, (101). 
Cultivators must be persuaded that improvement will be advan- 
tageous^ 28,479-82. 

Demonstration farm in each Tahsii advocated, (101). 

Demonstration plots; 

Bevenue Inspector’s Circle advocated, 

Y^ue of, (101). 

^perimental Farm in each District, advocated, (101). 

Field demonsttation ; . ? \ / 

Method of carrying out, proposal, (101) 

Yalue of, (101) 


Government farms : 

Increase in number advocated, (101). 

Value of, (101). ^ ^ ^ 

Government submay to men desirous ol iMmii&g m improved lines,' 

payment of allowanoes to leadiiif cnHivators to attend meet- 
Ini^ elc., of, auggestiom (im), 28,^. 
mmxplm of, (tm). 

Ihroiigh badung ouItiTators advocated, 28,477-8, 28,637-49. 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL—contd. 

Education 

Adult, in lural tracts, piopo&ed measuieg> ioi populaii&ing,^ (101) 
Agricultural 
College 

Cuinculum not suitable foi small farmeis, 28,631 
Piactical woik on Government Farm atter leaving, advo- 
cated, (100) 

Students 

After caieers, (100) 

Source of, (100) 

m English middle oi high schools, not desiiable, (107) 
Institutions, increased number needed, (100) 
in Normal schools, suggestion, (101) 

Teacheis . 

Source of, unimpoitant, so long as practical training given 
by, (100) 

Supply sufficient, (100). 

Demand for, for sons, but difficulties, 28,484-5, 28,628-30, 28,685-8 
Primary 

Compulsoiy, in rural areas, not desiiable. (107-8) 

Danger of lapse into illiteracy after leaving, and need tor 
village libraries and suitable literature, (107), 

Small proportion of boys in, reasons, Duley (108) 
no Radical change necessary, (107) 

School farms 

in Middle and High iSchook, of little value, (100-1). 
in Primary schools, valueless, (100) 

School Plots at Primary schools in rural areas 
Advantageous, (100). 

Flowers and vegetables dhould be grown, (100), 28,635-6 
Feetiliseus 

Adulteration, prevention by supply from depots on Government 
Farms after analysis advocated, (104), 28,750. 

Bones should he crushed and used as manure instead of being ex- 
ported, (104) 

Oowdung use as fuel and measures for diecoui agement of, (104) 
28,871-7 

Increased use of, vould result from low price, (104) 

Karan] a leaves, suggestion re use, (104), 28,622 
Manuring of sugarcane, (104), 28,749-62 
Sann hemp, difficulty of growing, 28,615-6. 

Finance 

Loans to cultivators 

Extension, suggestions, (102) 

under Government control, suggestion, (102) 

Seed, manure and implements should be supplied through 
Agricultural Department on greater scale, (102), 28,767. 
Taccavt advances 

Criticism of procedure and proposed modifications, (102'-3)» 
Expansion of system, suggestion, (103) 

Fetjit, watermelons, personal experience, 28,499-502. 

Holdings 

Consolidation 

by Arbitration might be possible m some cases, legislation may 
be necessary, (103), 28,616-9 
Desirable, (103), 

Rice, subdivision beyond limit of four acres should be prohibited, 
(103), 28,615. 

Implements 

Improved, adoption proposed means, (105), 

Sugarcane mills, suitable for small cultivators, need for, and sugges- 
tions, (105), 28,454-7. 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL— cowW. 

Ibbic^ation 

Department, unpopularity of, (103) 

Impiovement of wells and lifts needed, (107). 

Introduction of new crops under, lack of defined stable policy, (104). 
Openings in irrigation channel, improvement needed, (104) 

Rice, (103-4), 28,507-9, 28,610-11. 

Sugarcane, (104). 
by Wells 

Improvements proposed (103). 

Persian wheel, peisonal experience, 28,462-9, 28,612-5, 28,679, 
28,724-5 

Sinking of, not understood by people and work should be under- 
taken by Agricultural Department, 28,678, 28,717-23 

TENXJiUS, market value of tenancy land, 28,689-93. 

Legislative Council, little sympathy with agriculture, 28,665-9. 

Marketing, ovei flooding of markets and low prices at harvest times, 
change of dates of payment of land revenue and water rate suggested 
to avoid, (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71. 

Miuble-class educated MEN, means of attracting, to take up agricul- 
ture, (101). 

SUGAE 

Gur 

improved Boiling furnace, (102). 

Shortage of, and importation, (105), 28,704, 28,708-12. 

White, shortage of, 28,709. 

Sugabjcane • 

Cruslung mill, introduction of improved, (102). 

Fertilisers, intioduction of, efforts, (102) 

Improved varieties, introduction of, (102). 

Tahsil Agbicultubal Associations, proposal re payment of trpelMng 
allowance and daily allowance to members, and small cess might be 
levied on land revenue for, (101), (104), (105), 28,594-8, 28,665-8 

Vbterinaby . 

Contagious Diseases : 

Delay in treatment and need for increased staff, 28,554-6 
Isolation and disinfection necessary at present until accommo- 
dation available for segregation, (105) 

Department, control by Director of Agriculture not desirable, (105). 
Dispensaries : 

Control by District Boards, (105). 
no Expansion noticeable, (105) 

Placed too far from cultivato-rs, (105). 

Touring, not fully used except during outbreaks, (105). 

Disposal of diseased carcases, legislation advocated, (106) 
Meaicines * 

Malguzars should have stock of, and be trained to use, (105), 
28,669-70. 

Patwaris should hold stock of, and be instructed in cattle 
diseases and their treatment, (126). 

Preventive Inoculation ; 

Compulsory, advocated, (106). 

Practice or, (106). 

Staff should mix more with cultivators and tram people in using 
simple medicines and preparing medicines, (102). 

Surgeons, appointment by Agricultural BepaHment for work on 
cattle farms, suggestion, (W) 

PWARKANATH SiNGH» Rai Sahfb Dada» Taluqdar, Seoni: (496-506). 
hilibandry operations, 32,805-12. 

iriHips and agricultural operations of, etc., 32,676-717, 32,788, 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu — eontd 
Agricultxjbal Indebtedness . 

Causes of, (497-8). 

Conciliation Boards, considerations re, and trial of, advocated 
(499), 32,734-9. 

Credit 

Easy obtaining of, evils of, (497), 32,743, 

Sources of (498) 

Measures for listening burden of debt, (499) 

Moneylenders 

Passing of land into hands of, and evil, 32,791-2. 

System, and evils of, (498), 32,728-33, 

Mortgages, facilitation of redemption of, not advocated, (499). 
Repajrment, reasons preventing, (498). 

Bise in value of land, effect, (497), (499), 32,741-3 
Transfer of land, suggestion for restriction, (499). 

Usurious Loans Act, strict enforcement of, desirable, (499), 32,740 


AGEIOXTLTtrBAL INDUSTRIES 

Basket making, obstacles to development, (502). 

Embroidery and hand work, suggestion for encouragement, (502). 
Factors necessary foi success, (502) 

Fruit growing, prospects, (602) 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, objection to, (502). 
Intensive study of rural industries, necessary, (502) 

Lac culture, prospects, (502). 

Measures proposed for encouragement, (502). 

Poultry rearing, prospects of, and obstacle of religious sentiment 
of Hindus, (502). 

Hope making^ obstacles to development, (502). 

Subsidiary industries, encouragement on co-operative lines 
advocated, (602) 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation dm mg slack 
season, (501-2), 32,363-74, 32,877-8 


Animal Husbandry 

Buffalo, cow preferred by small cultivators, 32,880-1. 
Fodder shortage, period of, 32,875-6 


Bullocks 

Feeding of, 32,690-4. 

Shortage of, 32,802-3. 

Capital, attracting of* 

proposed Measures for, (505). 
Obstacles, (505). 


Co-operation . 

Cattle-breeding societies, .proposals for establishment of, (504-5). 
Central Bankj supervision of staff not satisfactory, (504), 

Credit Societies 

Extension, scope for, (498). 

Fixing of credit limit, j^wer to Government Auditor propc^ed, 
(504) 

Loans should he used for productive purposes, (504) 

Problem of agricultural indebtedness cannot be solved by, alone, 
(499). 

Results, (505). 32,762-6.^ ^ ^ 

Encouragement ox growth of, proposed measures for, (504). 
Extension of movement, scope for, and proposed measures for, 
(503-4) 

Improvements, societies for, need for, (604). 

Joint improvement schemes, minority should he compelled to join> 

Organisation by Government officials, proposal, (503-4) 

Purchase Societies, desirability of, (^)4). 

Sale societies, advocated, (^), (504). ^ 

Societies for better standard of living, formation proposed, (505). 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu~-co?itc?. 

Crops . 

Damage by wild animals and methods of prevention, (501). 

Sann hemp, religious prejudice against, disappearing, 32,767-9 
Seeds, distribution of* 

Co-O'perative seed unions, proposed establishment of, (501). 
to Tenants, by witness, 32,725-7 

Unsatisfactory nature of present method (501), 32,774-81. 
Wheat : 

Personal experience, 32,696-9 
Pissii 32,788. 

Demonstration and Propaganda 

Demonstration plots, inadequacy of number of, (496). 

Factors influencing cultivators to improve practice, (496) 

Education 

Agricultural College Graduates, as managers of estates would be 
Employed if available and pay that would be oflered, 32,784-7 
Rural economics, degree in, might be useful, 32,760. 

Excise, prohibition of liquor, Kayasth community would not object, 
32,888-94. 

Fertilisers 

Artificial, ordinary cultivatois unable to afford, 32,712-3 
Green manuring not successful, in personal experience, 32,716-7. 

Finance 

cheap Credit, danger of (497), 32,743 
Cultivator's needis for capital, extent, 32,795-7. 

Land Mortgage Banks, considerations i e, and establishment advo- 
cated, (496-7), 32,721-3, 32,793-4. 

Loans from OcKoperative credit societies 

Increase in number of societies desirable, (496) 

Value of system, (496). 

Taccan loans 

proposed Modifications of system, (497), 

System, (496), (498), 32,718-20. 

full TJise not made or, and reasons, (497). 

Forests, Giuzing* 

Fees, increase not desirable unless facilities were increased, 32,813 
Bates charged by malguzars, 32,798-801, 32,814-7 


Holdings 

Consolidation : 

Attitude of malguzarSy 32,770-3. 

Gompukion may be necessary when majority has agreed, (501). 
through Co-operation, in Punjab, (500) 
pos.dble Methods, (500-1), 32,744 
Obstacles to, (500), 

Fragmentation of, evil of, (499-500). 

Intensive cultivation, desirability of introducing through co-operative 
movement, (500). 

'Legislation d^ing with minors, widows, etc., advocated, (601) 
Legislation for keepix^ disputes out of court, advocated, (501). 
Irrigation, Tanke, manunal substance in water from, question of, 
32,699^700. 


Marketing * 

Cotton ; 

in Berar, system and defects, (503), 32,745-6, 32,753-8, 32,884-7. 
Grading, need for, (503), 32,767-8 
Improvement, proposals for, (^). 


Grain 



in Central Provinces, system and defects, (603). 

Improvement, proposals for, (503). 

to cnltivatos as to market conditions and rates, desxr- 
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DWARKANATH StNGHj Rai Sahib DsLdu-x-conM 

reduction of fi eight on improved implements advocated, 

politicians and town people, (o06), 


Soil, fertility, decreasing, 32,705-9 
Welfare op Rural Population 

Ecmiommo|u^^^ of typical \illagps, importance of, and suggestions 

Health of cultivatois, increased attention needed, (505) 
^^(503)"^^^^^ health condition by people, methods of encouraging, 


DYER, J, F., LC.S., Commissionei, Chhattisgarh Division 
dation of holdings in Chhattisgaih, (152-60) 

Agreement with, Ghhoielal 29,107, B'urton 29,108 


Note on Consoli- 


Education * 

Adult 

in Berar, position, Khaparde (400) 

Deficiency of facilities and suggestion, Beshpande (297), 30,568. 
Demand should be created if possible, Beckett 31,409 
little Demand for, Beckett 31,404, 31,405, 31,409, 31,518-26 
by Demonstrators and at Government farms advocate, Beshpande 
30,455-8 

Education thro-ugh the eye and ear, advantage of, Brahim (242) 
Encouragement of village or small circle agricultural associations, 
proposal, Allan (201) 

Experiments made in connection with, failure of, but education 
of children of more importance, Beckett 31,404-5, 31,409, 

^ 31,518-26. 

in Jails, extension of experiment under consideration, Bechetl 
31,527 

Libraries and i eading rooms m villages, establishment with Govern- 
ment assistance advocated, Sahasiahudhe (455) 

Mt Mande’s scheme, Brahma 29,920-3, Khaparde (400) 

Means of popularising, Flymen (26), Powar (89), Buhey (101), 
Allan (200), Brahma (242), Beshpande (297): Irwin (642), Bokras 
(479). 

Night schools 

^Experiment tried by Sehora Central Bank, Pande 33,260-5 
Failure of, Beckett 31,496-8 
Proposal, Pandeya (128); Pande (529), 33,250-5 
Proposals, Allan 29,668-70 

Tapswi Babasaheb Prajanjpe’s scheme, Khaparde (400). 


Aobicultural 

Administration 

by District CJouncils, Co-operative Central Banks and Village 
Panchayats, with co-ordination by Government, advocated, 
Pande (529). 

by Education Department, but supervising staff should be 
recruited partly from graduates of Agricultural College, 
Powar (89) 

on Akola farm, failure, Flymen (23). 

Attendances, Flymen (26); Beshpande (296). 

Attendances not satisfactory and reasons, Bohrm (478); Pande 
(629). 

Clubs, scheme for establishment in Vernacmar and Anglo-Vernacular 
sch^ls, Beshpande (297), 30,463-4, 30,660-3. 

College, Nagpur* 

j^liation to University, and effects, Flymen (2L2); Allan (208), 
29,766-7. 

Animal husbandry teaching, Allan 29,903-6. 
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Education — contd. 

A GBICULTTTRAIi — COTlt d 

College, Nagpur — conid. 

Assistants, time taken up by teaching, no time for Tesearch, 
Allan 2?,63a-5, 29,821-3. 

Co-op-erative courses under consideration, Trivedi 29,514 
Cost per student per annum, Allan 29,837-8. 

Course too scientific and should be more economic, Plymen 
27,517, ^,177-8 

Courses, Soc , Plymen (21-22), 2;7 ,939-43, 27,951-2, 28,174-6, Allan 
(209), 29,660, 29,689, 29,774-89, 29,881 
Curriculum not suitable for small farmers, Puhey 28,631 
Demand for admission, increase, Allan (199) 

Extension will be necessary, Allan (198) 

Farm, visits to, by teachers, Allan 29,794 
Intermediate stage as entrance standard, objection to, Allan 
29,689 

Lectures for revenue officers, etc , and question of extension 
occasionally, Allan 29,676-83, 29,790-7 
Practical work after leaving, advocated, Dvhey (100), 
SaJiasyahudhe (453) 

Piacfcical work, opportunities for, needed, and proposal, 
I>eshpa,nde (297), Irwtn 31,373, SaTiasrahudhe (469), 32,438 
Principal, work of, 4.llan 29,629-32 
Eesearch w^ork, nature of, Allan 29,800 

Besearch workers, too great proportion of time spent on teach- 
ing, Plymen 27,504-6 

Rural Economics, Chair in, desii ability, Plymen 27,515-7 
Selection of candidates for admission,, Plymen (26) , Allan (199) 
Staff, and close collaboration of research officers, Allan ^,624-8. 
Students . 


After careers, Plymen (21), 27,507-14, 27,854-7, 28,100-1, 
Uvhey (100), Ulan (200), 29,807-9. 

Employment by Court of Wards, Allan 29,846-8 
Employment on estates or cattle farms, encouragement 
desirable, Plymen 27,509-10. 

Initial pay in Government service and prospects, Allan 
29,876-9. 


as Managers of estates, would be employed if .available and 
pay that would be offered, Boh as 32,536-40, 32,594-9, 
Bwa^lanath Singh 32,784-7 

Prospects of those taking up farming, Allan 29,870-94. 
Quality of, Allan 29,685-8 

Recruitment of co-operative staff fiom, under considera- 
tion, T’iivedi 29,586-7. 

■Small number taking to farming, reason, Allan 29,839-45 
Source of, Buhey (100) 


lectures and first-aid demonstrations, Wtlson 30,913, 
30,920, 31,006-8. 


Colleges : 

Gr^uates, special concessions and grants of unassigned cultur 
able land to, experiment might be tned, Irwin 31,289-91. 

catered for, and courses required, Allan (208-9), 
29,657-62. , n /j 

Collegiate or advanced, demand for, Allan (198) 

subject in schools m rural areas, advocated, Pande 

Courses of study, modifications ; 

Advocated, Fmde (529). 

Will be Gamed out when called for, Plymen (26) 
fort 

Mutated men, Amanaf Alt 31,815-7. 
ol Alkm (198). 
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Education — conid, 

Agriouxtural — contd 

Bemonsti ation farms attached to/ all Vernacular middle schools and 
normal schools, advocated, Pande (529) 

Demonstration plots managed by Department, probable value of, 
hwin (342) 

Facilities, Ply men (21-3), (25-6), Pande (529) 

Inadequacy of, and need for exten^on, Powar (89); Pvhey 
(100), Brahma (241); Beshpande (296), Khaparde (399), 
Safiasraludhe. (453), Dohias (478), Pochoiy (516), Pande 
(529) 

Farm school under constructio>n, Plymen (26) 

Farmers^ attitude towards, Plymen (26) 

Finance, charges should be charged on Land revenue, Pande (529). 
on (k>vernment farms, Plymen (23) 

in High Schools* 

Advocated as compulsory subject, Pandeya (128), 
not Desirable, Buhey (107). 

as Optional subject, pioposai, Beshpande (297), 30,454 
in Towns, undesirable, Beckett (369) 
in Higher or collegiate education, suggestion re, as optional 
subject, Pande (538) _ 

Home farm managers, difficulty of meeting applications for, Allan 

( 200 ). 

Importance of actual demonstration and propaganda in connection 
with, Allan (198), 29,759-60 

Incentives, Plymen (26), Powar (89); Allaii (199), Brahma (241); 
Bohras (479), Pochory (516) 

Inclusion in school curriculum as class room or examination subject 
not advocated, Allan (209) 

Institutions • 

Needed in Berar, Khaparde (399). 

One, in each district, advocated as necessity arises, Khaparde 
(399) 

Sufficient for present demand, Allan (198) 

Instruction of agriculturists on social economy advocated, Pandeya 
(125), 

as Matriculation subject 

Failure of experiment, and disapproval of, Beckett 32,600-8. 
Objection to, Allcm 29,691-3 

in Middle schools, Plymen (35). 
not Desirable, Btihey (107) 

Proposal, Pandeya (128); Bokras (484-5). 
in Normal schools, proposal, Buhey (101), Beshpande (297), 
30,564-6; Pmde (5^). 

Objects to be aimed at, Beshpande (296) 

in Ordinary schools, considerations in connection with, Beckett 
(368). 

Poona College, experience of, and opinion re. Amanaf Alt 31,646-55, 
31,714-6. 

Post Graduate* 

Facilities, provision not advocated until prospect of posts, 
Plymen 28,264-5 

Students going abroad for, Plymen 28,262-3. 

Powerkhera iSchool, Hoshangabad . Allan ^,643-8. 

Extension required, Allan (198). 

Pecord of students, being kept, Plymen 27,526-2 
Vocational course, Beckett 31,420. 

Practical training, importance of, Korde (317). 

Prevocational or conducted as part of rural school general educa- 
tion: 

Extension of demand for, Allan (198). 

Extension, shortage of teachers would be difficulty, Allan (198). 

Mi 
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Education — coiitd, 

Agbicultural — contd 
in Primary schools * 

Expel inient tiled, but failnie owing to lack of pioper type ol 
teachers, Brahma (241), 29,910-4 
Possibility, Brahma (241). 

Practical teaching advocated, Pande (538) 

Pioposal, Pandeya (128), Bhwigava (430), Boh') as (478-9), (485), 
32,510-2, Punde (538) 

Proposals, Dokras (478-9), (484-5) 
in Rural Vernaeular schools, Plymen (28). 

Scholarships, suggestion for, Pande (529) 

School faims and School plots, see those titles helow, 

no Schools for agricultural teaching in the moffusil, Brahma (241) 

Schools 

little Demand for, Powar (89) 
in Every big town advocated, Dokras (478) 
in Schools, type advocated, 4/?an (199). 

Seasonal classes, Plymen (23) 

Short course or specialized adult training, facilities, Allan (198). 
Short courses in, where expeiimental or demonstration farms avail- 
able, advocated, Brahma (241) 

Stimulation of demand for, means of, Khapa/ide (399) 

Students 

see also under Oollege above 

After careers, Pouai (89), 30,609-11, Deshpande (297), 

Khaparde (400), Dokras (479), Pande (529), 

Source of, Plymen (26) , Powar (89) , Allan (199) , Deshpande 
(297), 30,505-8, Dokras (479) 

Subsequent training, Plymen (26) 

Technical knowledge, improvement of 
Movement for, Powar (89). 

no Movement for, Deshpande (297), 30,538-41, Deshpande 
(479); Pande (529) 
subsequent Technical training 
Difficulty, Allan (200). 

Probationary posts, increased number suggested, as means 
of providing, Allan (200). 

Teachers : 

Agricultural Training school in Berar, establishment advocated, 
Sahasraludhe (453) 

for Boys, inadequate supply, Brahma (241). 

Class of, Brahma (241) 

Confining of, to agricultural class with special training of 
methods advocated, Koide (317). 

Course of agricultural education should be required before 
appointment in rural areas, in some cases, Brahma (241), 
30,108-9. 

Difficulty of obtaining right type and need for improved train- 
ing,^ Korde 30,690-1. 

Drawing of, from agricultural classes: 

Advantage of, Deshpande (296). 

AdvocatSl, Dokras (478), Fochory (516). 

Advocated, and enforoement of 25 years rules should be 
waived, Pande (629). 

Only, rule not advocated, Plymen (26). 

Importance of, Irwin (34^, 31,287. 

Insufficiency, Potrar (89); Deshpande Fochory (516). 

Practical course necessary after leaving A^icultural College, 
Bdhasrahudhe (453). 

from Rural conditions generally preferable to town bred men, 
Atltm (W). 

of, unimportant, so long m practical training given by, 
. ' IWisf (100), 

^nfficient, Duhey (100); Allan (198), 
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Education — contd. 

Agriculttjral — contd 

University, Plyme'ni (21), (25-6) 
in Vernacular Middle Schools 

Baloda Bazar and Champa, possible opening of demonstration 
^plots for instruction, Pouar (89) 

NTumber of, in diffeient provinces and number of scholars, 
Sahasrahudhe (455) 

Possibility, Brahma (241) 

Bequirements for establishment of, and pioposals. Sahasi ahudlie 
(453) 

Suggestions for introduction^ B'Silva (370-2), Beckett 31,453-4. 
m Village schools 

Cash return to children for output, proposal, Allan (200-1) 
Development, scheme foi, and probable cost, Biahma (242) 
Practical work advocated, Pandeya (128) 

Proposal for, Powar (89), 28,388-402 

Teachers must be drawn from agricultural classes, Powar (89) 
among Villagers, of main impoitance at present, Brahma (241) 
Vocational 

Demand for 

Anticipated, Allan (19S-9), 29,646 
Extent of, Allan (198) 

Failure of schools to attract class for which organised Allan 
(198-9), 29,643 

must be in Specialised institutions, Beckett (368), 31,422 
Experiments and results, Phjmen (22-3), 28,301-14 
Yeotmal farm, students under bond to take up employment as 
teachers, Plymen (26) 

Agricultural mottoes might he mtioduced' into rural schools, Beckett 
31,554-7 

Board composed of Directors of Public Instruction, Co-operative Credit, 
Public Health and Agriculture, might be useful, Beckett 31,492. 
Chemistry and physics, provision of equipment, Beckett 31,595-9 
Colleges, agrieultuie should be compulsory sub3eet, Pandeya (128) 
Criticism of, by parents, Brahma (250), 30,145-6 
Defects of present system, Sahasrahudhe (468-9) 

Defects of system in that indifference and sometimes aversion to agri- 
culture created, Bokras (484) 

Demand for, Plymen. ^,31 2 j Powar 28,341-2, Bubey 28,484-5 , 28,628-30, 
28,685-8, Beshpande 30,464-6, 30,569-71; Korde 30,726, Beckett 
31,433-6, 31.447-8. 

Demand for, must be created, Pandeya 28,796-7 
Depabtment- ^ ^ 

no Co-crperation with Co-operative Department, Trtved% 29,505-/ 
Officers of, assistance of Co-operative Department by, suggestions 
for, Beshpande (302), 30,581 
DePBESSBU CIxASSES* 

Attitude of, Beckett 31,503-4 

Question of sitting in same school as others, Bokras 32,530-2 
Treatment of in schools, Beckett 31,563-6, 

Director of Public Instruction, also Secretary to Government in the 
Education Department, and advantages of, Beckett 31,455-60. 

FeMAIjE 

Advantages to be derived, Irwin 31,368 
Government schools, Beckett 31,6^. 

Literacy, low percentage, Beckett 31,583-5. 

Primary, slowness of progress and steps being taken to encourage, 
Beckltt 31,410-4 

Secondary, progressing, Beckett 81,410. 

Teachers, problem of, and supply, Beckett 31, 086. 

Forest school, Balaghat, TP? ft 30,346-7. -a % ^ 

Garden plots m rural middle schools, suggestions re, 

Gardening, advocated, Bhargana (430) ; Sahasrahtt^e (453. 46^ 

High School Education Board, composition and functions, Beckett 
31,493, 31,495. 
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Education — contd. 

High Schools 

Agncxiltural instructiouj seQ that title above 
Manual instructionj Beckett 31j061-2, 

Scale drawing, Beckett 31,558-60. 

Situation in towns, Beckett 31,616-9. 

Higher or Collegiate: 

Agriculture as optional subject, suggestion re, Pande (538). 

Farm economics should be studied, Pande (538). 

Importance of, as means of extending interest of landlords in agri- 
culture, AUan (208). 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369)^ 
no Badical change necessary, Dabey (107). 

Illiteracy, relapse into, and methods of preventing, Bubey (107); 

Pandeya (128), 31,337-8; Beckett (369), 31,406-8. 

Indiani boys, question of powers of obsei ration, Beckett 31,516, 31,604-5. 
Industrial and agricultuial bias, importance of providing for, SahasrU'^ 
hudhe (468-9) 

little Influence on agricultural efficiency or desire to take up agricul- 
ture, Plymen (34-5), 27,751-4 

Interest in, by rural people, proposed measures for encouraging, 
Bnlimrabudhe (453-4). 

Low caste men, Plymen 28,228-31. 

MinuLE Schools: 

Agricultural training, see that title above 
Elementary, no radical change necessary, Bubey (107) 

* Garden plots in, suggestions, Beckett (369) 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369). 

Nature study in, Beckett (368). 

Rural, greater attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
mdustries and local life advocated, Allan (209). 
one Minister for agriculture and, advocated, JOokras 32,492. 

Natttbe study 

Advocated, Sahasrahudhe (469); Pochory (516). 

Advocated and proposal re, Bokras (479). 

Approved, Beshpaiide (297); Koide (317). 
as Ck>mpul^ry subject advocated, Khaparde (399). 
in Fields desirable, and schools plots and farms desiiable, Biahma 
(241), 30,151-2. 

Plots attached to normal schools, Pouar (89). 
in Rural middle schools, Beckett (368) 
m Rural schools, advocated Bhargava (430). 
in Schools, of little value, Brahma (241), 29,916, 30,151 
present System of little practical use, Pande (529). 

Teachers, difficulty of obtaining, of right type, and proposal, Allan 
29,740-5; Beckett 31,415-8 
Value, extent of, Plymen (26), Allan (199). 

Valueless, Irwin (342). 

Norjcal schools, Beckett 31,419, 31,485-91. 

Nature study plots attached to, Powar (89). 

Pexkaby : 

Agricultural te^hing, see under Agricultural above 
greater Attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and rural life advocated, Allan (209). 

Classes of schools, Beckett 31,588-91. 

Compulsory * 

would be more Acceptable if subsidiary industry taught, Plymen 
(35X 

A^thy of people towards, and means of encouraging interest, 
Pandeya (128)* ^ 

Compulsory establishment, proposal for Government encourage- 
ment, Bakmrahudhe (453), 

Sgj B^irahle in rural areas, imey (W-8). 

flartMit to frtucli put into force, Srahtna 30 , 147 - 9 , 
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Education — conid. 

Peimaby — contd 

of working and results BecLeff (369-70). 
31,425-6, 31,429-32, 31,470-2, 31, 505-11, 31,53^-46 
Failure of, in Akola, Korde (320). n79\ 

Formation of co-operativ-e societies for, desirable, TniM (172), 

29 436-7. 

Free*, definite policy of, BecLett 31,468-9. 

entirely Free, small fee charged foi optional education, Beckett 
31,437-42 

Importance of, Beckett 3i,42o-32 

Management and inspection of schools, Beckett ol.47o-o , 
31 611-2 

in Municipalities, Beckett 31,425, 31,609-10. 

Need for, /Sfatorabudrtc (469) ^ 

Position re, and proposals for increase in attendance, Sohasra^ 
(454-5). 32,454-6 , . ^ ^ 

Raising of age limit to 15 advocated Korde (3^), 3^882. 

Reasons for slow progress in Berar, Brahma 

not Satisfactory as agriculture not included, Dokras (4:»5) 

not Compulsory, Jubbulpore division, Irn^in 31,336 
Curriculum must be such as to create agricultural and industrial 
bias in minds of boys, Sahasrahudhe (453)^ 

Education not designed to fit boys for work in fields or create agri- 
cultural bias, Brahma (241). t> 7 oi ><00 

Establishment, survey made of needs and policy re, Beckett dl,4yy- 

500 

no Fees charged, Irwin 31,130-4. ^ 

Financing of, Beckett 31,449-52, 31,51o, 31,591-4. 

Free, advocated, Korde 30,880-3 c ■ 1 

Functions of, and removal of illiteracy must be chief aim, Beckett 

(368). 

Gardening instruction, proposal, Sahasmhudhe (ioB). 

Holidays, coincidence with busy season in fields, 111 many areas, 
Beckett 31,606-8 

Hygiene, instruction in, Stiles Well 31,951-3, 32,01--4 
Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369). 

Xieakage between lower and fourth classes, and causes of. Flymen 
(35); Brahma (250); Fowar 28,395-400; Korde (320); Irunn 
31,330-6; Beckett (370), 31,5114; Dokras (485) » Famde (588). 
Literacy should be first objective, Irmn 31,062-3 
Practical teaching in agriculture advocated, Fande (538). ^ 

Schools, sweepers and water carriers not provided m, Irwin 
31 Ml-2. 

Bmafl proportion of boys in sciools, reasons, Buhey (108). 

Leachers i 

Class of, and qualifications, Beckett 31,533, 3L^-6, 

Difl^ulty and importance of right type, Allan. 29,663-7. 

Pay, Korde 30,801, Beckett 31,416-8, 31,474-5 
Pay and qualifications and method of appointment, Bharyava 
32,292U7. 

Pension or provident fund, Beckett 31,482 , 

Time spent by, in trying to obtain attendances, Irwin 31,ddo. 
Training of, Beckett 31,483-91, 31,530-2. 

Yernacular primers, Beckett 31,613-5* 

Robertson Medical School, Stiles Wehh 32,116-9 

^^^4t be m Conformity with needs of agriculturists, Fande (538). 
Elasticity necessary. Flymen (^). . t . • j. 

Improvement of ability and culture of agnoultunsts, proposals for. 

llUn (209). 

general Policy, Flymen (22)* 
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Education — cunUl 

RirR\L ECONOAIICS , 

Degree ni, might be useful^ Dwarkanath Singh 32,760, 
should be Studied iii rmveisity and lesults taught in primary and 
secondary schools Brahma (247) 

Scholarships for special tiaining in England, and results, Beckett 
31,^7-74. 

School FAUiis 

Advocated, DoKias (479j, Fochory (516) 

Approved, Beshpande (297) 

should be Associated with places gmng vocational training, Flymen 
(26), Allan (199). 

in Middle and High Schools, of little value, Bubey (100-1) 
in Piiniai.\ schools, lalueless, Bithey i^iOO) 
riisuitability to riiial school needs and conditions, Allom (199) 
Valueles^j, hmn (342) 

Valueless foi young boys, Flymen (26) 

Work on, should he optional, Khapaide (399) 


School blots 

Advocated, Bolras (479), Fochory (516). 

Appioved, Beshpapde (297), 
at Priixiai*y achools in lural areas 
Advantageous, Buhey (100) 

Flowers and vegetables should be grown, Buhey (100), 28,635-6 
at Rainandgaon, Allan (199). 

Requirements for success, Allan (199) 
in Rural middle schools, Beckett (3^), 31,548-53 
Proposal for, Allan (209) 
on Small scale, useful, Kkaparde (399). 

Value o-f, opinion re, Flymen (26) 

Valueless, Irwin (342) 

Schools, bovs overworked in, and course of study should be revised, 
Ehaparde (399). 

Schools staited partly for agricultural instruction, control by agricul- 
ture Department and financing by fees, donations and Government 
grants advocated, Khaparde (4CK». 

Sciences, extent d, Bej'keti 31,463-7 
Secondary teachers, qualifications. Beckett 31,533 

present System, interest in agriculture not encouraged by, Pandeya 
(127-8). 

Teachebs 

see also under Agiicultural and Primary above 
Attitude of, importance of, and requirements, Sahasrahndhe 
(469-70) 

Drawing of, from rural classes 

Desirable, but should not be insisted on, Brahma 30,063-5. 
in Rural Areas, advocated, Khiipaide (399). 

IlNtyjlESITy : 

Agriculture, Faculty of, Flymen 28,062-4, Allan 29,768-73 
Graduates, alter careers, BechtU 31,578-82. 


VlHKACULAB MIBBLK SCHOOLS . 

Agricultural instruction, see that title above. 
CJontrol of, Beckett 31,495 
Financing of, Beckett 31,449-52. 

NTumber increasing, Beckett 31,494. 
i Veterinary Studies, Board of, need for, Wdsm ^,913. 


Mitts Co-op«rativa Stores Ltd.: 

msuketing system, Feitrson (44S-6), 82,395-6 
«f grain, Fetenm 86,399-401. 
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Excise : 

Department, officeis ot, absistaiice of Co-opeiative Depaitmeiit bj, 
proposals tor, Deshpande (302), 30,581. 

Intoxicating liquor and diugs, decieasing consumption, biiin 31,283-5 
Total Pbohxbition of Alcohol 

Ad\ocated, Bokias 32,570-80, 32,615-7. 

Kayasth communitj would not object, lJwa\hiimtli Smgh 32,888-04. 
Famine, none tor many years and leason, Flymen 27,978-Si 
Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, proposed preventive measuies. Flymen (29), Buhey 
(104), 28,750, Beshpande (301), Bolrah (481), Funde (531) 

Ammonium Sulphate 

Inci eased use of, Flymen (29), Allan (203). 

Successful use on sugarcane, Bhaigava (428). 
free or cheap Analysis of soil tor cultivators, pioposal, Bohms (481) 
Artificial 

ordinary Cultivators unable to ajfford, Bwatkanath 32,712-3. 

Drawback of, as compaied with natural maiiuies m India, Besh- 
pande (300). 

m Dry farming, cost not compensated for by inciease in yield,^ 
Anianat Ah (3S6), 31,832-8 

Experiments made but price too high to be paying and irrigation 
necessary, Pande 33,218-27. 

Increased use of, scope tor, Flymen (29), Allan (203). 

Increased use of, scope foi, and methods of encouraging, Fande 
(531). 

Investigations, Flymen (29). 

Preparation by Government and distribution at cheap rate, sugges- 
tion, Sahasrahudhe (462) 

Price, importance of reduction, Flymen (29) 

Sale through licensed sellers undei control of Department of 
Agriculture, Beshpande (301) 

Supply from depots on Government Paims after analysis advocated, 
Buhey (104), 28,750 
Useful for ceitain ciops, Fowar (91). 

Ashes, instruction of cultivator in use of, advocated, Khapaide (402). 

Bonjbmeal . 

Export, Flymen 28,030-1 

Satisfactory for paddy, but caste prejudice a difficulty, Fowar (91). 
not Used to any large extent, Flymen 28,0^1. 

Bones, grinding up of, and use in Province desired instead of export, 
Flymen 27,617-22, Buhey (104) 

Cakes, increased use of, Allan (203) 

Cattle urine 

’ Instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, Kkaparde (402); 
Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Non-use of, Fowar (91). 

pits round villages for collection of, should be compulsory, Bhargavj 
(428). 

Preservation of, proposal for legular and continuous propaganda 
to encourage, Brahma (244). 

OOWBUNG • 

Collection from forests, Wiit 30,27'5-6. 

Instruction of people in use of, advocated, Kharparde (402) ; 
Siahasrahudhe (462). 

Pits round villages for collection of, should be compulsory, 
Bhargava (428), 

Plastering of walls with, Amanat Ah 31,794. 
careful Preservation necessary, Fowar (91). 

Use as fuel* Fowar (91), Buoey (104), Fande (531) 

Attempts to encourage use of fuel in place of, Flymen (9), 
Witi (278), 
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Fertilisers — contd. 

CowDXJXG — contd. 

Use as fuel — contd. 

Cotton stalks instead, extent to winch possible. Flymen 
28,032-3. 

Cotton stalks not used for fuel, Pochoi ij 33,005-9. 
Discouragement, measures tor. 

Demonstration of greater economical value as manure, 
Flymen (29), Power (91) 

Difficulty owing to absence of equally or more cheap and 
readily obtainable fuel, Khaparde (403) 

Dislike of changing method of cooking a difficulty, Irwvn 
31,352. 

Education propaganda, JDeshpande (301) 

Fuel depots, establishment of, Flymen 27,624-8, Brahma 
(244). 

Opening of forests free to agriculturists for wood, Powar 
(91), Pochory (517), 32,982-7, 33,002-3 
Opening of Government forests and better facilities, Pande 
(531). 

Plantations of Karania trees, suggestion, Buhey (104), 
28.671-7. 

Proof to cultivators of advantages of firewood, Irwin (344) 
Hallway rates on inferior kinds of coal should be reduced 
to minimum, Pande (531) 

Regular and continuous propaganda, Brahma (244) 
Supply of fuel to villages by Forest Department, 
Sahasrahudhe (462). 

flee Taking of fuel wood from Government forests by hona 
fidp agriculturists and labourers, Amanai Ah (386), 31,770 
Trees should be planted for fuel, Duhey (104), 28,671-7 
Increase m Berar owing to scarcity of wood fuel, Brahma (244), 
30,135-6. 

Question very serious, Flymen 27,623, 
to Small extent only in Jubbulpore district, Bhargava (428) 
Dry earth system of urine conservation, use of, even in rainy season 
should be induced, Bokras (481). 

Dry leaves, suggested utilisation of, Sahasrahudhe (462) 

Experiments being carried out, Flymen 27,765 

Sank rasaip: 

Obstacles in way of growing, Buhey 28,515-6, PoUard-Lowsley 
28,906, 29,034. 

not Successful, in personal experience. Bwarkanaih Singh 32,716-7. 
Use not developing as quickly as des'irable, Flymen 27,766-8, 

Value of, Powar (91). 

Inceeaseb use oe: 

Economic question in connection with, Flymen 27,610, 27,614. 
would Result from low price, Buhey (104). 

Karanja oake, increased use of, Flymen (29); Allan (203). 

Karam^a leaves, suggestion re uee for manure, Bubey (104), 28,622. 
Manotactue® m India : 

by Govermnent aid advocated, Foehory (517), 

Heed for, Fmde. (631). 

Manure depots in each village or group of villages, propeeal, 
Sahmmhud^e (481-2), 

Manure shortage in certain areas, Follard-Lowsley (133) 

Materials usable for, export should be prohibited, Panda (631). 
no natural deposits usable as, Flymen 28,062-3. 

Hawsaii Manubes : 

idvani^es of, over artificial manure, Bmhpmde (3(Kbl). 

Cbmposl making experiments, Flymm 27,615-6. 

Cb^®kvat}on of, schema for, Brahim^ (Mi), 

of cattle industry desirable, Beshpande (300-1), 
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Fertilisers — conid 

Natural Manuees — conid 

inu eased Use of IJoLra^ (481), 

Preferable to increased use of artificial, Khapcirde 1402). 

Scope for, Flymen (29), Powar (91); Allan (203), Bhatgava 
(428) 

Scope for, and methods of encouraging, Pande (531). 

Pits round villages for collection of cowdung, rubbish and cattle 
uime should be compulsoiy, Bhargcma (428). 

New, lowest possible price, importance of, Allan (203) 

Niieogen 

Fixation of, from the an , Flymen 27,993-8 
the Limiting factor, Flymen 27,611 
Oil-oake • 

Importance of, Flymen 27,617. 

Use of, Powar (91) 

Oil seeds, retention desired. Flymen 27,816. 

Phosphaies, etc. 

Investigation 

Increase needed, Allan (204). 
not SuiScient, Deshpande (301), Bolrns (481). 
under Investigation, Fowar (91), 

Results, Allan (204) 

from Phosphatic mines, suggestion, Sahaeiahudhe (462), 

Popularisation of new and improved, means of, Flymen (29), Pouar 
(91), Allan (203); Deshpande (301), Amanat Ah (386), Khaparde (403^ 
Bhargma (428); Dokras (481), Pande (531) 

Prices, reduction necessary, Fame (531) 

Purchase by Agricultural Department and sale at cost price, proposal, 
Fochory (517). 

Soil surveys, proposal, Dokras (481) 

'Sugarcane, manuring of, Duhey (104), 28,749-62 
Supply to landholders hy Agricultural Department at cheap rate, need 
for, Sahasrahudhe (461-2) 

Tilli cake, districts ■where use of, increased, Flymen (29) 

Trials of, on Government faims and Association demonstration plots, 
proposal, Dokras (481). 

Urgent need for supply, Sahasrahudhe (461). 

Finance; 

Banking influence, Flymen (6). 

Barhi system of loans, Flymen 27,570-4. 

Ckedit . 

Cheap 

Cultivators not educated to use of, Allan (202) 

Danger of, Brahma 29^994, Dwarkanath Singh (497), 32,743 
Provision of cheaper credit than obtainable under present eyvStem 
not advocated, Flymen (28) 

Cultivator's needs for capital, extent, Dwarkanafh Stnqli 32,795-7. 
Government should give loans more freely, Bhaigava (427). 

Imperial Bank, advances againiBt produce, system of, Irwin (343). 
Imperial Bank Act, proposed amendment, Brahma (243), 29,927-31 
Indian Trust Act, proposed amendment, Brahma (243) 

Intbeest, Statutoey Limitation: 

would be Approved if State provided money for agriculturists, 
Pande 33,242 

Proposal, Fandeya (125), Brahma (243), 30,083, 30,117-9 
Land Mobtgagb Banks. 

Advantage doubted, Sahasrahvdhe (460). 

Berar, scheme under consideration, Tnvedi (170), 29,386-9. 
Considerations re, and establishment advocated, Dwarkanaih Singh 
(496-7), 32,721-3, 32,793-4 

Establishment advocated, Flymen (28); Brahma (243), 29,924-6, 
Blmrgam (427), 32,223-9. 

(Skwernment assmtance, proposal, Brahma (243), (246), 29,927-31, 
30,091-3; Pande (537). 
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Finance — contd. 

Land- Mortgage Banks — contd. 

OpinioiL 7 6 proposal^ Sahasiahudhe (459). 

Besolution of Conference of Registraie of Co-operative Societies, 
January, 1926, should be given effect to, Biahma (243), 30,040-41 
Land mortgage credit on co-operative basis, development of on large 
scale necessary, and suggestions for, Deshpande (298-9), 30,467-74, 
30,624-30 

Loans to Cultivatobs 

through Co-operative Societies and realisation of amount so 
advanced as arrears o-f land-revenue, scheme, Brahma (243). 
Extension, suggestions, I) whey (102). 
under Government control, suggestion, Duhey (102). 
from Government treasuries, scheme, Brahma (243). 
by big Landlords on moderate or nominal interest should be 
encouraged, Pandeya (125). 

of Money and seed to cultivators without interest by societies and 
farms advocated, Pandeya (125). 

Seed, manure and implements should be supplied through 
Agricultural Department on greater scale, Duhey (102), 28,767. 
Long Term Crebtt 

Facilities should be established, Payide (-530) 

Government should advance loans, Pochory (516), Pande (530) 
Money must be pro'vided at cheaper late in order to make farming 
pay, Deshpaiide 30,536-7. 


Shoet Term' Loans 

Co-operative credit societies should advance, Pande (530) 
Establishment of village Co-operative Societies advocated, Brahma 
(243). 

Taccavi Loans 

Advisory Committee appointed in each district or Tahsil to advise 
at time of^^iving and lealising would increase popularity of, 

Allotments, no refusal known, Irwin 31,353-4. 

Applications usually granted if request reasonable, Dwa'ihanath 
i:itngh 32,719 , Pochory 32,924-5 
Approved, Pandeya (125). 

to Oo-operative Societies' members, agency of CJo-operative Central 
Banks and Societies should be employed for, Brahma (246) 
through Oo-ope^tive societies 

not Desirable, hwin 31,307, 33,426-48 
Proposed, and scheme for, Pande 33,264-82, 33,353-4 
^ Question of possibility and method, Trivedi 29,430-2. 

Criticism of prcw^ure and proposed modifications, Duhey (102-3), 
Korde (318); Mapnrde (401), Sahasrahudhe (459). ^ 

Elastic system not possible to any extent, Inoin 31,305-6 
Extension, special officer to deal with, in each district, proposal, 
Allan (202). ? x- j 

Extension of system ; 


Objections to, Invm (343). 
Suggestion, Duhey (103), 


Failure to take up, owing to desire to remain on books of money- 
lender, Irwin (343), 31,072-4. money 

for long terms at low rates desired, Pochory 

Issue : 

httle D^ay, Inoin 31,180. 

IB Kind; 

EstanKon of system dailr»!)Ie, Flymen (28). 

Powwr <a 0>5 Pochory (516), 33,069. 

cultivator, Invin 31,178-9 
mfwii m criticism, Pandeya (125). 
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Finance — conid, 

Taccavi Loans — contd 

proposed Modifications of system, Koule (318), Amanat Ah (386); 

31,692, Bwailanath Singh (497); Fande (530). 

Objections to, Allan (202). 

Obstacles to greater use ot, Fande (530), 33,40S»10, 33,437 
Demission of interest on instalments when land revenue remitted, 
Flymen 27,676-7. 

Remissions, loss on account ot, not believed to be heavy, Flymen 
28,105 

Speed the important thing, Flymen 28,104 

Supervision of use of loan, pioposal, Khiparde (401), Focliory (5161, 
32,923, 33,070-3 

should be Suplenientary to loans by credit societies, Fouai (90). 
System, Bitarlianath Singh (496), (498), 32,718-20 
System and statistics, Flymen (8). 

Terms should be according to needs, Korcle (318). 

Unpop ul'arity and reasons for. Flymen (8), Bharqam (427) 
full Use not made of, and reasons, Dwarlanaffi Singh (497) 

Tillage banks, formation of, and exemption from Indian Companies 
Act under certain circumstances, proposal, Brahrm (243), 29,932-8, 
30,063-82, 30,115-6, 30,153-7. 

Fish culture and fishing, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Food grams, difference in prices m rice or wheat tract and cotton tiact. 
Flymen 28,292-4. 

Forests : 

Ajfobestation , 

no Need for further opeiations, Fande (537). 
not Needed in Central Provinces, Wifi (278) 

Schemes in neigh boui hood o-i villages, opening for, where fodder 
and fuel supplies scarce and where waste land exists, Flymen 
(33) 

in Village area, expense prohibitive, Irioin (346). 

Area and reduction in, for cultivation, 1906-07, 1916-17 and 1925-26, 
Witt (277). 

Areas available for cultivation, Witt (276). 

Baled Hay from : 

Berar, experiment made but non-success of, Irwin (346). 

Cost of baling, Witt 30,356-7. 

probable Demand for, Flymen (33), 27,719-24. 

Distribution, method, Witt 30,358-60 

Experiments in supply of, for stall feeding, and absence of demand, 
Flymen (8) , Wiff (2734), 30,174-6, 30,260-8. 

Large amount possible but difficulty of transport, Allan (208). 
Quality, Wifi 30,3^i5 

Reserves, extension of system, suggestion, Flymen (31), 
no Sale for Allan 29,707 
Storage possibilities, Witt 30,177-83, 30,290-5. 
no Casuanna, Wifi 30,423-5 

Cattle-breeding areas, proposal^ Flymen (3®, 27,718. 28^201. 
Construction and repair of wtells, tanks and anicuts, Wzft (276). 
^wdung, collection by people, Witt 30,275-9. 

Cutting and preserving fodder on large scale, Forest Department 
should carry out, but increased staff would be neoessary, Wiii 
30,173. 

Department : 

Contact with Revenue Department, Wiit 30,331-2, 30,349. 

Forest guards, foresters and rangers, training and pay, Wtft 
30,345-8. 
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Forests — contd 

Department — contd. 

young Officers^ attachment of, to Agricultural Department, scheme 
not considered necessary, but not objected to, Flymen 27,726-8 
Relations with Agrieultuial Department, Flymen 27,718; Witt 
30,349, 30,211-2. 

Deterioration . 

Causes, Witt (278), 

from Excessive grazing doubted, in Central Provinces, Irwin 
(346), 31,089-90 

Floods in Central Provinces not due to, Witt (278). 
no definite Investigation being carried on, Witt 30,354. 
will not be Serious if grazing not largely extended, Witt 30,354. 
Soil erosion from, not serious^ Fande (537). 

Extraction of minor fortest produce and system of working, Witt (275), 
30,272-4, 30,319-26, 30,368-9, 30,377-80 
Felling of trees within 20 yards of either bank of streams in certain 
area® forbidden, Witt (278), 30,371-2, 

Firewood and fodder supplies, Irwin (346) 

Fodder and thatching grass, supply, Flymen (8-9). 

Forest Engineer, question as to scope for, Witt 30,381-3, 30,408 
Forest produce, facilities should be allowed to villagers to make use 
of, Sahasrabudhe (467). 

Fuel 

Cost, question of possibility of reducing, Witt 30,365-7 
Encouragement of use of, in place of cowdung, attempts and failure, 
Flymen (9). 

Increaee of areas of hahul bans desirable as means of increasing 
supply, but tendfency rather to reduce, Witt (278), 30,282-9, 
30,330, 30,401-3, 30,421-2 
Karan'ia trees not very suitabl-^, Witt 30.420 
no Scarcity except m Berar, Witt (278) 

Supply, Bharqavd 32,218-22 

Supply to villagers, proposal, Sahasrahvdhe (467). 

Fuel and other produce, methods for supply of, to cultivators, and 
failure of certain experiment, Flymen (9), Witt (275), 30,185-95, 
30,232-6, 30,319 v , , 


Quality of, Witt 30,300. 

some Research carried out, hut not by Department, Witt 30,350-3 
Sale of fodder and thatching grass from closed coupes, Witt (27 i) 
30,297 , 30,342. 

Seeds of superior kinds of, should be supplied, Fande (537). 

Use for stall feeding, Nimar district, Witt (278) 


Okazino ; 

Areas should be freely opened for, Fande (537) 

Average annual value of concessions in Central Provinces, Witt 
(278). 

where not Allowed cultivators should be allowed to cut grass 
free, Bhargava (4^). 

Buffalo : 

more Damage done by, than by bullocks, Witt 30,309-11. 

Tax on should be same as on cow or bullock, Fochorv (617'\ 

PtO. ^ \ Wf 


Concessions should hfe increased, Bhar^ava (430). 

Bear grazing and cheap fodder . 

Effect of cheap fodder policy on keeping of useless cat'tle, 
possible danger, Wtff 30,819-4. 

PoKoy advocated. Witt (277-8), 3^244-52, 30,417. 

Exc^ve, nemedies for, in C5entral Provindea, Witi (278) 
faoilitaes, W*ti (277), 30,342-4. ^ ^ 

mmsm advocated, Patide (537). 

«» preservation of reserve of timber, Irwin (346). 
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Forests — contd 

Grazing — contd, 

Eces 

Fixation of, Witt (272), 30,241-3, 30,318, 30,361 
Incioase not desiiabl'e unless facilities are int*i eased, 
Dwarkanath Singh 32,813 oo -'o 

Minimum rate should be charged, Pande 33,o(<2. 

Ilate paid to, Amanat Ah 31,8p-62* 

Beduction, undesirability of, Witt 30,106-8. 

Free, for agricultural cattle proposed, Pochoiy 32, 9< 7-81 
Goats and sheep, resti ictions, Witt 30,199 

Number of cattle grazing in Central Provinces and revenue 
realised, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, Witt (272-3). 

Policy, Witt 30,302-11, 30,317. n; /qi\ 

Opening of additional areas for, not desirable, 

increased Provision desirable and policy advocated re, SaJimrahidho 

/AGfi >7\ 

Provision of facilities by mulguzars and r^es charg^^^ 

Bwarleanath Singh 32,798-801. 32,814-7 , Pande 33,601-14. 

Eestnctioii, Whtt (27S), oo ^nn 

Scheme for areas for cattle breeding, A Uan 29 lUO. 

Settlements in certain tracts and need 

Statistics of areas, revenue from fees, &c , Sahasrahudhe (467), 
Statistics' of cattle grazed and rates paid for 1924-25, Witt 30,413-6, 
Hay fr^,^ supply available and need for utilisation, Iiwin (345) 

Devdopment possible as result of lesearch work being done at Behra 
UtiSsatioii^offi^r to be appointed for a few months, Witt 30,378 

„d da.r„„B 

proposal, Pande (537) 

M?2‘ factory, question as to prospects of supply of timber foi, Wifi 
revenue from, Wiff 30,386-92, 30,427. 

desired, Wiff 30,237-40, 30,268. 

Construction advocated, Pande (337). .g_-. 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, &e., Wtff 
Nature Wiff 30.408 

Use of, by general public, wiit (2/6), dU,d4U-i 

Sericulture, posi^tion, Witt ^,226-31, 004 

Shifting cultivation, negligible, 30,334. 

Sleepers, supply, WiU ^,269-71, 

‘”<1 

advocated, Pochory (517), 32,956-63 
Tanning materials, Witt 
no Tea cultivation 30, ^0-1. 

Tiger population, W^it 30 ,32/ -9. 

art "'Si’SSif Jf fer p.rp.». »d p,opo..ls. 

Pande (537). 
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Forests — contd 

Villasies, system, and cultivation in, Wip 30,208-10, 30,3^9 
Workina, methods of, and preparation of working plans, Wiff (271-2) 
Working plans, new establishment for drawing up and revision ot, 
Irwm (346). 

Fruit growing: 

Caste objections, hum (345) 

Desirable, Duhey (106;. qt nn 

Difficulty one ot capital rather than ca&te prejudice, Irmn 31, ip. 
Difficulty tor lack of roads, water supply and unsuitable climatic con- 

Encoufagement^^pr^^^ for. and steps taken, Flymen (32), 27,697-701, 

Position re, Flymen 27,801-5 r, -l /haov 

Prospects, Flymen 28 045-50, Fwarlanafh Smgh (502) 

Requirements for success, Kliapa'ide (405-6)^ 

Research, need for expert for. Allan 20,734-7 

Water supply difficulty, Khapaide (405-6), Saliasraludhe (464) 

Watermelons, personal experience, I)ubey 28,499-502 


Gadawara Agricultural Association; 

Evidience on behalf of. see Pochory, Kaliiram, (516-518), 32,896-33,184. 
Membership, objects, ^c., FocTiory 33,097-108, 33,125-32 


Gram, see under Marketing. 


Gram, see under Crops. 

Grazing, see under Animal Husbandry and Forests, 

Groundnut, see under Crops. 

Gur, see under Sugar. 


Holdings: 

Cox SOLID iTION OF 

Advantageous, Fandeya (125). 

Arbitration iSocieties, establishment of, as in the Punjab, advocated, 
Brahma, (24:4) , _ . 

by Arbitration, might be possible in some cases, legislation may be 
necessary, Buhey (103), 28,616-9. 

Attempt not advocated, Bohras (481), 32,567-9 
previous Attempts, particulars of, Byer (152-3), Ghhotelal 29,100-2, 
Burton 29,104-5, 29,108-11. 

Complete, neither possible nor desirable, Bye'i (152). 

Compulsion, some power of coercion, desirable, hwin (346) 
through Cooperation 

Formation of societies, possibility of in Bilaspur but not in 
other parts, Trtveih (171-2), 29,832-3. 
might be Possible, Biahma 29,997-9. 
m Punjab, Bwarlamth Stngh (500). 

as in Punjab not considered suitable to conditions, Fowar 
28,334-40 

Success doubted, Byer (160); Burton 29,129-30 » ChhoteJal 
29,166-7. 

Suggested, Irwin (344). 

Demand of cultivators for, Ghhotelal 29,119-21 
Desirable, Buhey (108). 

Difficulty greater than in Punjab, Fande 33,292-3 
Mr. Dyer^s proposal approved, Fowar 28,333 
by Exchange - 

Legal difficulties, Fowar 28,376-81, 

Scheme, Korde (318-9). 

Importance of, Flymen 27,716-7; Beshpomde (^8). 

by necessary, Byer (152). 

labour problem would be affected by* Flymin (4). 

Legal diffieulties, Byer (1^-6). 

Flymm ^,214-5; Follmd^lowsUy 28,909-10; 
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Holdings — contd 

Consolidation of — contd. 

Legislation that no contingent interests should interfeie mxlu desir- 
able, hwin (344). 

Legislation necessary to compel obstructne ininoiit\ to jom and 
proposal re, Dyer (156-7), Chhotehil 29,114, 29J15, 29,164-7, 
29,175-8, Burton 29, LU-6, DiiaiLanuth (501) 

Legislation to provide foi fiee transter of existing lights neces&ai\. 
Dyer (155-6), CJihotelal 29,112-3. Button 29,131-5 
Malguzar’s attitude, Button 29,122, Duailnnath Singh 32,770-3. 
Measures taken for, Fouar (91) 
possible Methods, Dvuarkannth Singh (500-1) 

Necessary for obtaining full beneht of irrigation, Pollard- Low sUy 
(133), 28,909. 

Obstacles in way of, Flymen (2); Dyer (155-6); Burton 29,136, hicin 
(344), DwarkanatJi Singh (500), Fande (531). 

Opposed by ryot class, favoured by maiguzar class, as a rule, 
Fcmdeya (125), 

Position re, Flymen (2), 28,208-13 

Private, particulars of, and disadvantages and advantages, Dyet 
(153-5), 

proposed Procedure, Dyer (157-60), Burton 29,150-1, ChlioMal 
29,152-201. 

Revenue officers should have instructions and power to compel, by 
exchange, Bhargava (428) 
by Hevenue staff, impossibility, Dyer (157). 

in Eiyotwari villages, and application of water-course &%stem ot 
irrigation, proposal, Dyet (159), Button 29,123-S 
Special legislation and special staff needed, Flymen (2) 

Special staff for, proposal, Dyei (157), ChhofeJal 29,118 
Staff for, need lor careful selection, Dyet (152). 

Steps being taken, Eoide 30,858-63; Chhotelal 29,137-49, 29,153-4, 
29,157-60. 

Yisit of Mr. Houghton and otheis to the Punjab in connection with, 
Triuedi 29,433-5, 29,410-1. 

Voluntary . 

Failure of, Fande (531), 33,289-93 
Success doubted, Fande (537) 

Fragmentation of. 

owing to Effects of practice of lahhahata, Powar (91), Dyer (152). 
Evils of, Fandeya (125) Dyer (152); Trivedi (171), Bhatgava 32,349; 

Dwarkanath Si7igh (499-500). 
below 5 acres should ue prohibited, Doktas (481), 32,569 
Hindrance to development of irrigation, Pollard-Low sley 29,032 
Improvements by landlords hindered by, Allan (210) 

Judicial Village Panchayats for settlement of money claims and 
leasing of money suits, proposal, Brahma (244) 

Problem not serious in Berar, Khaparde (402) 

Remedy for, up-to-date methods on consolidated and large holdings, 
Dwarkanath Singh (500), 32,744 
Serious problem only in Chhattisgarh Division, Flymen (1-2). 
Stopping of, no suggestion for, Bhatgava (428). 

Suits filed after 12 years by reveisioners claiming estate after 
widow^s death should be barred, Brahma (244). 

Intensive culture, desirability of introducing through co-operative move- 
ment, Dwarkanath Singh (500). 

Joint farming societies, should be tried, Fande (537). 

Legislation dealing with minors, widows, &o. . 

Advocated, Fandeya (125) » Brahma (244); Dwailatiath Singh (501). 

not Advocated, Dokias (481). 

not Necessary in Berar, Khaparde (402), 

not Possible, Bhargava (428). 
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Holdings — contd 

Legislation loi keeping disputes out ot couit, advocated, Brahma (244); 
JJvbarLcuiath Singh (50i). 

Legislation necessary ior extending light ot pie-emption, Fande (531) 
E.ice, sub-division beyond limit of tour acres should be prohibited, Duhe]f 
<103;, 28,615 

Small, certain advantages, Khaparde (402) 

Small size of, drawback ot, Flymen 27,523-4 

Teiumcy and Land llevenue Acts, changes needed, Fande (531). 


implements: 

Agency foi supply ot, Flymen (17) 

Agiiculturai Engineer, see under Agiioultural Department. 
Distribution, obstacles m way of, Bhargava (429) , Bokras (483). 
Distiibution and sale by Co-operative Societies and local bodies sug- 
gested, Brahma 30,157-dl, Fande (533). 

Improved 

Assistance ot intelligent cultivators with, suggestion, Focliory (516). 
Extension of use ot, statistics, Flymen (17). 

Means ot hastening adoption ot 

Convincing cultivators ot usefulness, Duhey (105). 

Costly jnachines should be kept at convenient centres for free 
trial or on moderate hire, Korde (319). 

Demonstration of implements and sale on hire-purchase system. 
Bhargava (429). 

Demonstrations, Fowar (92); Allan (206); Flymen (307), Korde 
SAoparde (404), Bokras (483), Fochory 

(516) ; Fande (533). 

Easy terms for payment in instalments, Beshvemde (301) 
Expansion ot taccavi, Allan (206). 

Importation by Government and sale at cost price, Fochory 

(517) . 

Price must be reasonable, Flymen (30), Irwin (344). 

Repair tacilities, Irwin (344), Bheurgava (429), Fande (588) 
bpar© parts must be available and prices of parts must be 
reasonable, Bokras ((483), Fande (533). 

Irammg of mechamce, Bokras (483) 

Underta^ng of work with, by parties organised by Agricul- 
^ral Department, and sale, etc , of implements by, scheme, 
sSrahma (244). 

Ploughs, introduction, Powai 28,406-8, Brahma 30,112-3. 
Impbovembjsts 

Lines on which improvement desirable, Allan (206), 29,900-2 
Scope for, Fowar (92). \ > 

Unsuitability of impl^ents of western manufacture to Indian 
needs, Allan. (206), 29,895-9. 

Work carried out, Flymen (13). 

Inv6rtig«ti^^, importance of, and difficulty of carrying out, Allan 

Lalwur-saving mMhines, results of introduction, Pande (637) 

manufactnred in India, material inferior, Fowar 

jk Itoxa. Flymen (17), Khaparde 31,888. 
Encouragement desirable, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

Government should start workshop for, Fochory (517): Fande (538) 
Measures for encouragement of, Beehpande (301-2); Khaparde (404> 
TiiT , should be encouraged in, Fande (533) 

Motor tractors, useful in some districts, Fochory 
Nbw . 

iSKffiiTiar *”■ <“'• 

yee (4^). 

Wm AS» nwwWTO, proposals fmr ; 

I® rogalatkai of sowing, Khaparde (404). 
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I mplements — contd. 

New and impboved, proposals for — contd 
of Indian hoe, Khapaide (404). 

Light harrow for woik in beginning of monsoon, Bhcngam (429). 
Reapers, Bhargava (429). 

Seed drills, Bhargava (429) 

Tifan. Khaparde (404) 

Thresiiing machine, Bhaigam (429) 

for Weeding and mter-cultivation, need for, SahasrahudJte (463) 
Obstacles in way of increased use of machinery, Biahma (242); Fande 
(633). 

Railway rates, concessions advocated, Beshpande (301), Boh as (483), 
BwarJcanath Singh (502). 

Repaib • 

Difficulty and need for establishment of centres for supply of spaie 
parts and repair work, Brahma (242). 

Facilities, need for, Irwin (344); Bhargava (429), Fande (533) 
Mechanical schools for training of mechanics, proposal. Boh as 
(483). 

Steam tackle outfit for ploughing, use of, and results Bhaujam 
32,269-75 

Sugarcane mills, suitable for small cultivatois, need foi, and sugges- 
tions, Buhey (105). 

Taccavi loans for, for long terms at low rates desired, Fochory 33,056-8. 
Timber for, no difficulty in obtaining, by ryots, Flymen 27,789-93 

Tractors : 

Non-success with, Bhargava 32,272, 32,286 
Obstacles to use of, Khaparde (404) 

Popularisation, proposal foi, Bokras (483) 

Types sold, Flymen (18). 

Victoria Technical Institute, Amraoti, Sahasrahudhe (463) 

Improvements, factors discouraging landowneis from carrying out. Flymen 
(35), Allan (210), Korde (320), Khaparde (407-8), Bhargava (430), 
Bwarkanath Singh (505) , Fande (538), 33,482-4, 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Representation of cultivators on, Flymen 27,463-6 
Value of work, AUan (197), 29,642, Korde 30,694-8, 

Industries, Department of, see v/nder Administration. 


Irrigation : 


Agreements . 

Guaranteeing of supply, impossibility of, Follard-towsley 29,048-55. 
Long term system, compulsion on remainder of occupants if four- 
fifths agree to come under, Irwin (346). 

Non-renewal if agreements expire in good year, Follard-Lowdey 
28,919-21, 29,041-7 , _ 

Non-renewed, percentage, Pollard^Lowsley 29,081. 

System, necessity for, Follard-Lowsley 29,005. 

Canal Deputy Collectors, advantage of revenue officers as, Fcllard- 
Lowsley 28,926. 

fuller Development anticipated, Follard-Bowsley 28,962-4 
Pariat irrigation sebeme, irrigation of sugarcane from, personal 
experience, Bhargava 32,134-8 , _ „ , - , c,o a ^ 

Working expenses only just covered, Follard-Lowsley 28,942-3. 
Chhattisgarh, some complaints made about rates and small supply or 

water, Fowar 28,438 t c? x 

Chief Engineer, works under Revenue member and is also Secretary 

to Government, FoUard-Lowsley 28,940-1. nomni- 

Colonisation, Chanda scheme, PoUard-Lowshy (132), p,9p-l^. 
Connection with malaria, question of, Stiles Wehh 32,083 
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Irrigation — contd 

Consolidation of holdings necessary for obtaining full benefit of, Pollard- 
Lowsleg 28,909. 

Construction of schemes in Chhattisgarh and especially in Bilaspur dis- 
trict, case tor, PollardrLowsley (132) 

Construction ot schemes by private persons and charge of rate to culti- 
vators, PollardrLowsley 28,896-9. 

Cost ot labour, inciease since war, Pollard-Low sley 29,023-4 

Cost of works, interest, ma-intenanoe, etc., per acre, irrigated, Pollard- 
Lowdey 28,931-6 

Council Committee on, Pollard-Lowsley 29,086-93. 

Oops» for which required, Pollard-Lowsley (131) 

Depaetment 

Relations with Agricultural Department, Plymen 27,578-82, 27,686, 
27,827-9, Pollard-Lowsley 28,876-6 
Relations of Public Health Department with. Shies 32,038. 

Staff and organisation, Pollard-Lowsley 28,840 
Unpopularity of, Duhey (103) 

Statement not agreed with, generally, Pollard-Lowsley 28,918. 

Deterioration of irrigated land in certain cases, Pollard-Lowsley 
28,887-9. 


Development : 

Hindered by fi agmentation of holdings, Dyer (152). 

Improvement of cultivation and consolidation of holdings necessary 
for, Pollard-Lowsley (133), 28,877-9, 28,886, 29,032 
Qbstacles to, Pollard-Lowsley (133), 29,032, Bhargava (428) 
Distribution of water, policy, Polla? (LLowsley 28,849, 28,852, 29,014-5. 

^ jaa^?cM402)^^^^ iieeded, Plymen (28), Pollard-Lowsley (132-3) j 

Duty allowed at outlet, Pollard-Lowsley 28,999-9004 29,056-7 
Efficiency, extent of, Pollard-Lowsley 28,841-2, 29,006-7. 
total Expenditui’e, and absence of direct return at present, Pollard- 
Lowsley 29,082-6. 

Facilities, Plymen 27,824-6. 

High cost of works, Pollard-Lowsley (133). 

Hydr^leetno themes, none constructed, Pollard-Lowsley 29,061-2 
Intr^uction ot new crops under, lack of defined stable policy, DuUy 

Irrigation Bill. Pollard-Lowsley 28,895-6 

Division, question of scope for, Irmn 31,184-8, 31,273-6. 

^28 9^ 8 considered necessary, Pollard-Lowsley 

Minor schemes: 

Pollard-Lozosley 28,866-6. 

27,58S?2, 27,594-5!^ connection with, and proposal, Plymen 

Scope for extension in Eastern Circle hn+ j: 

operative schemss, Potear ° ^ 

si'sS.”® ■ question of, PoUar^Lowsley 


-fiCJ.OOo-o. — > - 

^t of SoTernment works, FdOarc^LmsUy (131), 28 846. 

mUrd^LowAty 28,924-8. 

28,t^9-30.^ considered necessary, Pollard- 
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irrigation — contd. 

Perennial canals 

in Berar, proposal, Koide (319), 30,840-9, 30,879 
in Narsinghpur district, advocated, FocJioiy (517), 32,930-32, 

33,031-9 

Perennial and non-perennial canals in wheat and iice tracts, extension 
advocated, Bhargava (428) 

Private, extent of, Pollard-Loudeij (132) 

Productive projects sanctioned by S^ietary of State, two will have to 
be relegated to unproductive ** list and question ot power, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,980-3 

Programme, Pollard-Lowdey 28,923 

Projects suWitted to (Secretary of State, basis of calculation, Pollaid>- 
Lowsley 28,973-9, 28,984-8 

small Proportion only of rainfall used for, PoUaid-Lowsley 28,969 
Piotective and productive schemes, Pollard-Low sley 28,850-8 

Bates 

Contract method of charge, the only satisfactory one, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,880-2 

Fixing of, Pollard-Low sley 28,900-1. 

Payment by occupier, not owner of land, Pollard-Lowsley 28,937-9 
Policy, Pollard-Lowsley 29,025-6 
Remission system, Pollard-Lousley 29,060. 

Rice, Luley 28,557-9, 28,610-11 

Yearly increase of, detrimental to commercial crops not fully ejstab- 
lished, Pande (532). 

Recommendations of Irrigation Commission, extent to which earned out, 
Pollard-Lowsley 28,967-8 

Requirements of various crops, investigation being carried out, Flymen 
27,584-5 

as [j^served subject, preferred and reasons, PoUar d-Lowsley 28,948-58 
Rice, see that title. 

Silt in one canal only, Pollard-Lowsley 28,902 

Sub-fioil water, no survey made, FoUai d-Lowsley 29,070-2. 

Sugarcane, see that title 

Surplus water, and question of encouragement of use of, for fodder 
crops, Pollard-Lowsley 29,037-9, 29,052 


Tanks 

Bilaspur District, Pandeya (125) 

Extension desirable, Flymen (28); Pandeya 28,786-7 
Facilities should he supplied at low rates, Pande (532) 

Improvement and construction : 

Difficulty of obtaining permission from Superior Proprietors or 
Taluqdars, Pandeya (125-6), 28,813, 28,832-5 
Restrictions should be removed and constructors of tanks en- 
couraged, Pandeya (126). 

Manurial substance in water from, question of, Lwarhanath Singh 
32,699-700 

Particulars re, Flymen 27,984-92 jt t oo nno o 

Repairs, carried out by Department, PoUnrd-Lowsley 28,902-3, 
Sites, etc , Pollard-LoicsUy 29,016-22 
Uselessness of, m Jubbulpore district, RAor(;ar« 32,26o. 
m Wheat and rice tracts, extension advocated, Bhargava (428). 
Tanks and embankments, assistance of cultivators, and 
considered a matter for revenue officers, FoliSarMawstev 28,859-64. 
Tanks and ponds, scope for, ' 

Uncertainty of income, Pollard-Lowsley (133), 28,9M-6 
Utilisation of surplus rainfall, processes demonstrated at Poo^ Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, 1926, should be studies by agricultural officers in 

Berar, Baho^aBudhe (461). . » t, ^ r 7 

Watercourses, difficulty of obtaining, Pollard-Lowsley (133) 
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Irngation — coiitcL 

Weills , Buhey (103). 

Advice to cultivators not oonsideied necessary, Follaid-Lowsley 
28,872. 

Construction, Government assistance, proposal, Pochory (517), 
33,059. 

Experimente made, Sehora district, but impossibilitj^ of, on large 
scale owing to nature of soil, Pande 33,197-206), 33,493. 

Geological survey desirable, Korde (319) 

Impi ovements proposed, Biibey (103) 

Investigation of subject by specialist, proposal for, Flymen (28), 
27,592-3, 28,107-9. 

Ntature of, Pollard-Lowsley 29,073-7. 

Persian wbeel, personal experience, Dubey 28,462-9, 28,612^5, 28,679, 
28,724-5. 

Personal experience, Amanat Ah 31,638-42, 31,717-22, Pochory 
32,901-2, 33,061-4, 33,067-8, 33,113-5 
Personal experience, and failure to obtain sufficient water, Korde 
30,717-23, 30,751-6, 30,765-9, 30,805-8. 

Position re. Flymen 27,959-77 

Piovision of, in Berar, need for, and suggestions re, Sahasrahudhe 
(460-1), 32,428. 

Pncca • 

Construction, temporary staff for advice in, could be engaged i£ 
necessary, Pollaid-Lowsley 28,874 
Question of a department to deal with, Pollard-Low sley 
28,989-91 

Purchase of pump and engine on hire purchase system desired, 
Sahasrahudhe 32,429-30 

Saline efflorescence, proposed resting of soil in areas with, Flymen 
(28) 

little Scope for, except in river beds, PoUcvrd-Lowsley 28,869^73. 
Sinhing of, not understood, by people and work should be under- 
taken by Agricultural Department, Dubey 28,678, 28,717-23 
Tube, geological conditions not suitable for, Flymen ^,963-73. 
'Wells and lifts, improvement needed, Dubey (107) 

Wheat irrigation not anticipated, Pollard'-Lowsley 28,846-7 

IRWIN, C. J,, G.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division- (342-347), 
31,053-31,400 

Admixistbation 

Industries, Advisory Boaid of, functions, 31,324-5 
Meteorological Department, reliable monsoon reports, would be 
advantageous, (343). 

Railways, need for feeder roads, 31,141-4, 31,148-50. 

Roads- 

Attitude of District Boards, 31,121-2, 31,253-9, 31,328. 
Construction of, from loans, proposal, 31,068-70, 31,096-100, 
31,151-6. 

Control of, 31,170-3, 31,302-4 
Feeding railways, need for, 31,141-4, 31,148-50 
Improvement of communication, importance of, for cultivators, 
(343), 31,092-5. 

Inadequacy of facilities, Jubbulpore district, and lack of 
money the cause, (343) 31,252-9 
Toll system not in force, 31,155-6 
Village • 

Bad condition, 31,135. 

Difference between ivheat growing tract and nee and cotton 
growing tracts, 31,243-4. 

Aiilstaaats, relation to Deputy Commissioner, and proposal, 31,270-1. 
^twacftory, with resources at disposal, (343). 
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IRWIN, C. l.—contd 

Ageiculttteal Indebtedness 
Causes of, (343), 31,350-2. 

Credit, sources ot, (343). 

Measures for lightening buiden of debt, (344) 

Moneylender, desire to remain on books of, (343), 31,072-4 
Removal of 

by Conciliation method, previous effort, 31,343-5 
Possibility of, by steady thrift, 31, 3^-7. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (343) 

Right of transfer of holdings, restriction not advocated except in 
very backwaid tracts, (314), 31,348-50 
Usurious Loans Act, more free application of, pioposed, (344). 

Agbioultueal Industkies 

Caste objections, (345), 31,088, 31,101-9, 31,236-42, 31,32(^7 
Cultivators have large amount of spare time, 31,192-5. 

Fishing, 31,111 

Fiuit growing, difficulty one of capital rather than caste prejudice, 
31,110 

Industrial concerns, removal to lural areas, spare time voik only 
on agriculture, suggestion not approved, (346) 

Intensive study of rural industries, no industry in Central Pro- 
vinces known of, which would repay, (346) 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumpfion, objections 
to establishment by Government, (345-6). 

Rope making for home use mainly, 3112-3, 31,189-91 

AGBIOULTUE.AL LaBOUR 

Proportion of cultivators and labourers, variation in, 31,211-8 
Seasonal migration, (346) 
no Surplus, (346) 

Uncultivated land (large areas) better dealt with by settlement 
with cultivators than by impoitation of labour to work under 
local capitalist, (346) 

Animal H-ctsbandry 

Bad condition and large number of useless cattle, 31,117-8, 31,231. 
Castrations, increase in number largely due to intioduction of 
Italian method, 31,316*7. 

Cattle breeding industry in Mandla formerly, 3116, 31,223-5 
Feeding of cattle, inadequacy of, owing to apathy, 31,232-5 
Fodder, no scarcity in Jubbulpore Division, 31,166-9 
Grazing : 

Grass borders in tilled fields, generally negligible, (345) 
Overstocking of common pastures, (345) 

Remedy prevented by prejudice against elimination of unfit 
cattle, (345) 

Hay from Government forests, supply available and need for 
utilisation of, (345) 

Importation of cattle, 31,116 

Interest of landowners and cultivators in, will only result if profit 
to be made, (345) 

Jubbulpore Division, position as regaids cattle, 31,219-25 
Lack of interest in, on the whole, 31,114r9 

Capital, proposed measures for attracting, (346) 


Co-operation: nix 

Credit system, development of, desirable for smaller cultivators, 

(343). 

Development must not be too quick, (.346). 


Crops 

Damage by wild animals: 

iStermination the onlv real means of prevention, (344) 
Extermination of wild boar should be possible with proper 
organisation, (344), 31,077-81, SljSSS-fi. 

Fencing, an uneconomic palliative only, (344) 

Food, 81,161-5. 
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IRWIN, C. }.--contd. 


Crops — contd 
Seeds 

Distribution • 

Methods, 31,267-8 

through Seed farms or arrangements with large cultivators 
to grow pure seed in Jubbulpore Division, and extension 
of methods desirable, (344). 

Improvement, good work being done by department, 31,266 
Loans of pure seed, system, 31,268-9. 

Cultivated Land, value of, 31,280-2. 

Cultivation, vaiiation in quality in different districts, and question 
of reasons, 31,196-210, 31,245-6 


Demonstration and Propaganda 

Adoption of expert advice by cultivators, requirements for, (343). 
Field demonstrations 

Co-operation between officials of Agriculture and Bevenue 
Departments, importance of, (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-5 
Effectiveness of, suggestions for increasing, (342-3). 


District Boards 
Cesses 

Amalgamation of, in Central Provinces, 31,121-2, 31,175-7. 
Extra levied in some districts, 31,123-9 
Expenditure on schools greater than on roads, and roads considered 
of first importance, 31,091-5, 31,120 
Interest in rural matters, extent of, 31,329 
Revenue, proportion given to, 31,174 
Roads, attitude re, 31,121-2, 31,253-9, 31,328 
Education 

Adult, in rural areas, means for popularisation of, (342) 

Agricultural . 

College 

Graduates, special concessions and grants of unassigned 
culturable land to, experiment might be tried, 31,289-91. 
Practical work, 31,373 

Demonstration plote managed by Department, probable value 
of, (342). 

suitable Teachers, importance of, (342), 31,287 
Female, advantages to be derived, 31,368 

Illiteracy, relapse into, absence of suitable liteiature probably one 
cause, 31,337-8 

Nature study, valueless, (342) 

Primary 

not Compulsory, Jubbulpore division 31,336 
no Fees charged, 31,13(14 

Leakage between first and fourth classes, causes of, 31,330-5 
Literacy should be first objective, 31,062-3. 

Sweepers and watercamers not provided, 31,341-2 
^ , Time spent by teachers in trying to obtain attendances, 31,335. 
School farms, valueless, (342), 

School plots, valueless, (342). 

cowdung as fuel, methods of discouraging, (344), 

31,352. 


Finance : 

Imperial Bank, system of advances against produce, (343). 
Taccmi loans > ^ / 


Allotments, no refusal known, 31,353-4. 
girough CoHDperative societies not desirable, 31,307. 
Elastic system not possible to any extent, 31,305-6. 
gx^nsion of system, objections to, (343). 

Failure to take up, owing to desire to remain on booki 
moneylenders, (343), 31,072-4, 
little delay. 31,180. 

fettle Leakage before reaching cultivator, 31,178-9. 


of 
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IRWIN, C. }.—contd 
Forests 

AfTorestation m Tillage area, expense prohibitive, (B46) 

Baled hay from, Beiar, experiment made but non-snccess of, (346) 
Deterioration from excessive grazing doubted, in Central Provinces, 
(346), 31,089^90 

Firewood and fodder supplies, (346) 

Grazing facilities v pieservation of reserve of timber, (346) 
Working plans, new establishment foi drawing up and revision of, 
(346) 

Holdings, Consolidation 

Compulsion, some power of coercion desirable, (346). 

Co-operation suggested as mean^ of, (344) 

Legislation that no contingent interest should interfere with, desir- 
able, (344). 

Obstacles in way of, (344) 

Implements, measures for inducing adoption of improved, (344) 
Intoxicating liquor and drugs, decreasing consumption, 31,283-5 
Irrigation 

long term xigreement system, compulsion on remainder of occu- 
pants if four-fifths agree to come under, (346) 

Jubbulpoze Division, question of scope for, 31,184-8, 31,273-5 

Land tenure, cultivating tenure, classes of, 31,158-60 
Landlords, Absentee, 31,157. 

Marketing, difficulties owing to inadequate communications, 31,137-50, 
31,210 

Public Health. 

Dispensaries • 

Placing under Public Health Department and not under 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, question of, 31,376-8 
Touring, 31,182. 

Private practitioners, subsidising of, in rural areas, 31,183 

Besearch as Cential subject, probably desirable, (343), 31,260-1 

Bevbnue Department. 

Commissioners . 

Deputy, responsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, 31,057-8, 31,369-72 

Responsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic develop- 
ment, 31,055-6 

Inspectors, agricultural training, value doubted, 31,247-51, 31,297. 
Lower grade officers, agricultural graduates as, would be approved, 
31,299-300 

Organisation under malguzari settlement, 31,060-1. 

Rents, system of fixing, 31,379 o 

Tahsildars, short course m agriculture might be useful for, 31,29^-8 

Soils, Krnis grass, deterioration of land owing to, Jubbulpore Division, 
and measures taken, (344), 31,262-5, 31,308-9 

Statistics, collection methods in Central Provinces sufficiently accurate, 
(347). 

V eterinary 

Apathy of District Councils, 31,310-19. 

Contagious diseases . . .i 

Examination of herds coming in from Native States desirable, 

furthS* Legislation not considered possible, (345) 

Department, should be independent if Director of Agriculture a 
technical officer, (344) 
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IRWIN, C. J,—contd. 

Veterinary — contd 
Dispensaries 

Control by provincial authority, greater e&cieiicy would result, 
{U5l 31,085-7. 

Expansion not adequate, (345). 

undei Local (District) Boards, apathetic attitude of District 
Councils, (345), 31,08^7. 

Piofits fiom cattle-pounds should be applied to, (345) 

Touring, none, but desirable, 31,131-2 
full Use not made of, (345) 

Local Veterinary Research Institute, need for, (342) 

Outside infection, difficulty of dealing with, 31,320 

public interest increasing, 31,318 

Services satisfactory, with lesources at disposal, (343) 

Tours by Veterinary Assistants, value of, (345) 

Welfare of Rural Population 

Conditions, variation of, in different districts, and question of 
reason, 31,196-210, 31, 2^-6 

Economic position of cultivators, (343), 31,278-9, 31,286 
Economic surveys of typical villages, results of, to show that no 
profit possible in cultivation o-f land, (347), 31,276-7 
Improvement of health conditions, proposed means of encouraging, 
(346). 

Means of improving, (346), 31,226-35, 31,362-8 

Physique in rice eating and in wheat eating tract, 31,357-61 

Wild animals, tigers and panthers, people keen on killing, i£ possible 
in spite of reduction of rewards, 31,083-4 

Juar, see under Fodder, under Animal Husbandry and vnder Crops. 

Judicial administration, difficulty m cases of auctions of lands, Brahma 
30,106 

KHAPARDE, B. G., LL.B., Amroati; (399-408), 31,869-31,899 

Agricultural operations, 31,871-2, 31,876-8, 31,896-7 

Administration 

Indian staff advocated, (399). 

Meteorological Departmenc, information to Berar Agricultuiists 
desirable, (400) 

Posts and telegraph services, inadequacy of, and need for develop- 
ment in rurai areasa, (401). 

Relations betiieen Government of India and Local Governments, 
(400). 

Roads, inadequate facilities in Berar, (400) 

Aorioultural Indebtisdnbss : 

Advances by landowners to tenants, 31,883-7. 

Causes, (401), 

Credit, sources of, (401) 

Damdopat rule, working of, 31,892-3. 

Increase in Berar, (401), 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (401) 
Moneylenders, system, (401) 

Mortgage and sale, objections to restriction of right of, (401) 
Mortgages, facilitation of redemption, proposal for, (401). 
Repayment, causes preventing, (401). 

Usurious Loans Act, application suggested, (401), 31,890-5 
AgricuI/TURaj. Indtjstribs : 

Basket making, (405), (406). 

Bee-keeping, practically unknown in Berar, (405). 

Fruit growing. 

Requirements for success, (403-6). 

Water supply difficulty, (405-6). 

Intensive study of rural industries with view to manufacture of 
required tools in India, would be approved, (406), 31,880. 

“ tm oidiure, (406). 
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KHAPARDE, B. G,-^contd 

Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Poultry rearing, (405) 

Preparation of agricultuial pioduce foi consumption, establishment 
by Government desirable, (406) 

Rope making, (405), (406) 

Subsidiary industries, pioposals, (405). 

Time spent by cultivatois on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (405). 

Agricultural Labour . 

Berar, training of existing labour preferable to importation, (407) 
Hours of work, regulation by sunrise and sunset and need for 
alteration, (407) 

Reluctance of labourer to leave native place, (407). 

Shortage, causes and proposed remedies, (407) 

Uncultivated land, scheme for settlement on, (407) 

Animal Husbandry 

Bullocks, working and trotting, proposed development, (404) 
Dairying industry, need for improvement and suggestions, (404-5). 
Fodder 
Green . 

Absence of, in dry seasons, (405) 

Preservation of, in pits, suggestion, (405) 

Interest of landowners in question, means of encouraging, 
(405). 

Shortage, reasons of, and pioposed measures for ovei coming, 
(405). 

Gracing 

Grass borders in tilled fields, other means of maintaining cattle 
needed, (405). 

Overstocking of common pastures, (405) 

Improvement of breeds 

Buffalo, importance of, (404) 

Milch cows, need for, (404). 

Scope for, and suggestions, (404) 

Mineiai constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs 

Absence of, deterioration of cattle owing to. (405) 

Salt duty a discouragement to feeding with salt, (405). 

Capital, means of attracting, agriculture must be shown to be piofit- 
able, (407). 

Co-operative Credit Societies 

Loans must be advanced by, to agriculturists at cheaper rates, 
(401). 

Position of, in Berar, 31,879. 

Reasons for cultivatois borrowing from moneylenders rather than 
from, (401). 

Crops . 

Cotton, Boseum, experience with, and results of, 31,876-8 
Damage by loose cattle, (403). 

Damage by wild animals, and prevention measures, (403). 
Improvement of existing crops, examples of, (403). 

Internal measures against infection, (404). 

Protection from external infection, pests and diseases, no effi- 
cacious methods adopted (403). 

Replacement of crops, proposal re groundnut, (403). 

Cultivation . 

Plough, judicious use of, advocated, (403). 

Rotation, systems of, and suggestions, (408). 

Traditional methods, gradual transformation into modern methods 
needed, (390). 

Demonstration aiuo Propaganda; « . , . 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (400). 

Agricultural shows, suggestion for, (400). 
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KHAPARDE, B. G.—contd 

Deimonsteation and pBOPAG^NDi — contd 

CoDseryatism of Berar peasants and slowness to take in rjow 
ideas, (400) 

Pield demonstrations, effectiveness of, suggestions for increasing, 
(400). 

Improvement of practice of cultivators, actual demoiistiations the 
best means, (400) 

Touring lecturers, value of, (400). 

EDtrC\TION 

Adult, in rural tracts 

in Berar, position, (400) 

Mr. Maude’s scheme, (400). 

Tapswi Babasaheb Prajanjpe’s scheme, (400) 

Agricultural 

Institutions 

Needed in Beiar, (309) 

One, in each district, advocated as necessitji arises, ;^399). 
Stimulation of demand tor, means of, (399). 

Students, subsequent careeis, (400). 

Nature study, as compulsory subject advocated, (399) 

School farms, work on, should be optional, (390) 

School plots, on small scale, uselful, (3^). 

School started partly for agriculture instruction, control by agri- 
culture Department and financing by fees, donations and Govern- 
ment grants advocated, (400) 

Schools, boys overworked in, and course of study should be revired. 
(399) 

Teachers in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural cla-sses,. 
(399) 

Fertilisers • 

Ashes, instruction of cultivator m use of, advocated, (402). 

Cattle urine, instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, (402) 
Cowdung 

Dung-pits, instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, (402) 
Use as fuel, difficulty of discouraging owing to absence of 
equally or more cheap and readily obtainable fuel, (403). 
Natural manures, increased use of, preferable to increased use 
of artificial, (402) 

Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, measures for, (403). 
Finance, Taccavi loans* 

Criticism of procedure, and improvement needed, (401). 

Supervision of use of loan necessary, (401). 

Holdings : 

Fragmentation problem not serious in Berar, (402) 

Xfegislation dealing with minors, widows, etc., not necessarv in 
Berar, (402) 

Small, certain advantages, (402) 

IMRLEHENTS * 

Adoption of, proposed measure for hastening, occular proof and 
demonstration, (404) 

Improvements , 

to enable Automatic regulation of sowing, proposal, (404). 
of India hoe, need for, (404) ^ i:' ? v j 

of Tifan, needed, (404). 

Manufacture in India, and proposed encouragement, (404), 31,888. 
New, objection to forcing of, on cultivators, (404). 

Tractors, obstacles to use of, (404). 

Irmgation, need for, m Berar, (4(^). 

Band seveotb, reduction of, only means of assisting cultivator, 31 890 

tess’ ‘S’ 
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KHAPARDE, B. G — contd, 

Middle-cl\ss youths, moans of making agriculture attiacti\e to, (400). 
Research 

Department 

should be Independent of admxnistiative department of Agri- 
culture, (399) 

Staff, should he Indians, (399) 

into Destruction of cotton ciops and tur by woim, advocated, (399). 
Financing of, suggestion for, and proposed charging of fees to 
agriculturists for making use of results, (399), 31,873-4 
Scientific staff of Grovernment of India, increase not advocated, 
(400) 

into Scientific value of indigenous theory and traditional meth.ids, 
extent of scope foi, (399) 


Soils 

Drainage for draining off lam water, need for, in Berar, and pro 
posed measures, (402) 

Improvement, example of, hy erection of hand to prevent sweeping 
away of surface by rain water, (402). 

Land gone out of cultivation, proposed leclamation measures, (402) 

Veterinary 

Contagious diseases, objections to legislation, (404) 

Dispensaries, extent to which use made of, and reasons for use not 
being great, (404) 

Welfare of Rttral Population ' 

Economic surveys of typical villages, by Committee on which repre- 
sentatives of the people a majority, proposal for, (408). 
Improveme)at of health conditions 

Difficulties in connection with, (406) 

Propaganda, need for, (406). 

Typical ideal village, scheme, (406). 

Panchayat Committees, proposal, (408) 

KORDE, Rao Saheb T. $•, M.L.C., Landlord. Murtizapur, Akola: (317-320) 
30 679-30 907 

Agricultural operations, income, rent, revenue, etc , 30,758-9, 30,770-6, 
30 790-9 

Lands let on casih rent and latai system, 30,757, 30,760-4 
Kyotwari system of owning land, 30,713-4 

Special farm for conducting experiments, paiticulars re woik, etc , 
30,683-9. 

Administration ^ j 

Co-ordination between provinces on common subjects advocatea, 

(317-8) 

Functions of (Srovernme'nt of India should be mainly advisory, 
(318) 

Meteorological Department, research on reduction in rainfall and its 
uncertauity, regular publication of 

results, (318) ^ , /aios oa qoq 

Postal Service, inadequacy of, m rural areas, (318), 30,8^8 
Railways, special facilities and concession rates tor transport ot raw 
produce and fodder advocated, (318), 30,884-5. 

system, return to, desired, 30,818-9 
Fair weather, need for improvement and Government must 
undertake, 30,747-50, 30,780-3, 30,811-7 
Importance of, for agricultunsts, (318). 

Telegraph service, rural areas, importance of development, (318) 

Agricultural Department; 

Provincial organisation, proposal, {dio 
Service not satisfactory, (318). 

Agricultural Indebtedness • 

Causes, (318), 

Banks on lines of Co-operative Banks, proposal 
for, (318), 30,874-8. 
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KORDE, Rao Saheb T. S. — contd. 

•A GRict’LTr EAI DEBTEBNESS — COntd, 

ot grain in kind, piactice of, 30,854-7. 

Aleasures for lightening burden of debt, proposals for, <"318), 
30,870-5. 

Alouej lenders ; 

Doubling of loan m one season, (318), 30,864-9 
Eates ot interest charged by, (318) 

Bepaynient, reasons preventing, (318). 

Usurious Loans Act, need for, and proposals re, (318), 30,870-3. 
AgBicx:lTU11AL I>BirSTHIES 

Intensive study of rural industiies desirable, (319) 
Uieparalion of agricultural pioduce for consumption. Government 
measures for establishment desirable, (319) 

Tiinp *pcnt by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
S'Oasons, (319). 

Aniijul Hesb vNBny 

I^airying industry, proposed measures for improvement, (319) 

Fodder 

Dry 

Grass supply, suggestion tor improvement of railway 
facilities, (319). 

Insufficiency of, (319). 

Shortage, seasons of, (319) 

Transpoit of, special facilities and concession rates advocated, 
(318), 30,884-5. 

OxtpiT^VL, attracting of men with; 

Stepy necessary, (320), 

Sufficiency of land for, on the whole, 30,732-5. 

■Agricultural associations, suggestion for, (320). 

Central Bank, Akola, crisis owing to want of funds as result ot 
had years, 30,704-11, 30,777-9, 30,802-4. 

Credit movement, desirability of extension, 30,716. 

Button . 

on, during present year, 30,886-901 
‘Roseum, experience of, 792-6, 30,902-7. 

Cultivation, intensive, experiments carried out by witness, 30,683-9. 
UnaioNSTRmox vnd Peopyganda, proposals r^, (317) 

Fbucation 

-Agricultural ; 

Practical training, importance of, (317). 

Teachers ; 

Confining of, to agricultural class with special training of 
methods advocated, (317). 

Difficulty of obtaining right type and need for improved 
training, 30,690-1. 

^atur© study, approved, (317), 

Primary . 

Compulsory, m rural areas. 

Failure of, in Akola, (320). 

Baising of age limit to 16 advocated, (320), 30,882 
Free, advocated, 30,880-3. 

Small proportion of boys passing thiough fourth class, reason, 
(320). 

Teachers, pay, 30,801. 

Publie demand for increased facilities, 30,726. 

Finance , 

Taccmi Advances: 

Criticisms of system, (318). 

Piocedure should b© snorter, (318). 

Terms should be according to needs, (818). 
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KORDE, Rao Saheb T. S. — contd. 

Holdings^ consolidation of; 

by Excbangej scbeme, (318-9). 

Steps being taken by (jrovermnent^ 30 8o8-63 

Implements, adoption of improved, proposed measures for, (319). 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, value of work, 30,094-8 
Irrigation 

Perennial canals in Berar, proposals tor, (319), 30,840-9, 30,879. 
Tanks and ponds, scope tor, in Berai, extent, (319). 

Wells 

Geological survey desirable, (319). 

Personal expeiience, and failure to obtain sufficient water, 
30,717-23, 30,7^1-6, 30,765-9, 30,805-8 

Landowners, discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, 
caused by shoitage of funds, (320). 

Local Board, Ajkola 

Cess levied for educational purposes and increase in, 30,737-46, 
30,785-9 

Expenditure on wells, 30,851-3. 

Improvement of fan weatner roads, woik re, but need for funds, 
30,747-50 

Insufficient funds, 30,725, 30,736 

Public demand for better educational facilities and bettei roads, 
30,726-9. 

Marketing 

Cotton, in Berar, facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for 
improvement. (320), 30,820-7 

Grain, in Berar, facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for 
improvement, (320), 30,823. 

Market Oommitteoj majority of sellers on, advocated, 30,827. 
Public Health, drinking water, dearth of, in Berar, 30,846. 

Ebsearoh 

Organisation . 

by Groups accoiding to soil and climate, proposal, (317), 
30,690-3. 

separate Institute for each Province advocated, (317) 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase not desirable, (318). 

Soils, research, proposal re, (317). 

Veterinary ; 

Ancient methods should be studied' and systematised, (i317). 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agiicnlture 
advocated, (319). 

Dispensaries 

Expansion not adequate, (319). 

Full use not made of, and reasons^ (319). 
under Local (District) Boards, satisfactory working of system 
in some placed, (319), 30,730-1, 

Transfer of control to Provincial Authority, not advocated, 
(319). 

Indigenous methods, use of (319), 30,809-11, 30,830-9. 

Service not satisfactory, (318) 

Weleare op Eural Population 

Economic surveys in typical village by Government, advocated, 
(320). 

Sanitary conditions, inadequate attention paid to, (320). 

Lac culture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Land Mortgage Banks, see under Finance. 

Land Revenue; 

Berar Land Eevenue Code, proposed amendment, Brahma (248), 
29,965, 30,102 
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Land Revenue — contd, 

Barden of, comparison with otliei countries, Faride 33,530-3 
Change m date of payment pioposed to a-void ovei flooding of markets, 
Duhey (107), 2S,406-b, 23,763-71. 

Defartmem: 

Agricultural officers should ha\e greater insight into working of, 
Allan 29,730-2. 

Commissioneis 

Deputy 

Relations of Agiicultural Assistants to, and proposal, 
hmn 3L270-1. 

Responsibilities with regard to agricultuie and economic 
development, Irwitv 31,057-8, 31^369-72 
Responsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, Irwtn 31,055-6 

Contact with Foiest Department, Witt 30,331-2, 30,349- 
Lower grade officeis, agiicultmal graduates as, would be approved, 
htiin 31,299-300 
Officers 

ot Assistance to Agricultural Department, Allan 29,674. 
Assistance of Oo-opexative Department by, suggestions foi, 
Biahma (246), iJeshpande (302), 30,581. 

Assistance in demonstration work, Flymen 27,904. 

Consolidation of holdings by 

Impossibility with the ordinary staff, Dyer (157) 

Proposal, Bhaiqava (428). 

Co-operation of, in eomiecbion vith field demonstrations, im- 
portance of, Irwin (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-4. 

Interchange wuth Agiicultural officers would l>e advantageous, 
Duhey 28,772-4. 

Lectures for, at Nagpur agricuituial college, occasionally and 
question of extension, Allan 29,676-83, 29,790-7. 
Organisation under mal^zari settlement, hwin 31,060-1. 
Recruitment to, agriciutural qualifications shdiula receive more 
consideration, Fowar 28,403-5. 

Tahsildars, short course m agriculture might be useful for, Irwin 
31,297-8 

Increase as result of consolidation, euspicion must be avoided, Dyer 
(160). 

Inspectors, Agricultural training, value doubted, hwtn 31,247-51, 
31,297. 

Policy, improvements discouraged bv, Khaparde (407-8), Pande (538), 
33,482-4. 

Suspension and remissions, power to Central co-operative banks of 
recommending, advocated, Brahma (247), 29,954-5 


Land Tenure: 

Change, need for, Deshpande (303), 30,551-6. 

Cultivating tenure, classes of, Irwin 31,158-60. 

Malguzar system of tenure, evils of, Allan (203). 

Market value of tenancy land, Duhey 28,689-93 
Nazarmia sy^em, Fande 33,537-4^3, 33,556-8. 

not Considered to he a cause of indebtedness Deshpande 30,677-8. 
Obstacle to growth of co-operative movement, Tnvedi (170), 29,470. 

Occupancy tenure 

Co-operative societies no assets owing to, Pande 33,326-38. 
Percentage, Trivedt 29,232. 

Bights, should be transferable after certain period, Bhargava 
32,226, 32,316 

BJent, system of fixing, by settlement officer, Bhargava 32,332. 

Acquisition of land with rent as fixed at settlement, Irwin 31,379. 

Landowners: 

Ahawtee, Irmn 31,157. 
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Landowners — oontd 

Discouragement of, from carrying out impiovements, factors. Flymen 
(35), Allan (210), Korde (320), Khaparde (407-8), Bhargava (430), 
Buuarkanath Singh (505), Pande (538), 33,482-4 
Education of, to sense of responsibilities as landlords, importance 
of, Allan (208), 29,714-6 
Interest in animal husbandry, see that title 
Laige number have no interest in agriculture, Allan 29,865-6 

Legislative Council: 

Attitude towards agriculture, Diibey 28,565-9; Bhargava 32,312-6. 
Ineffectiveness, Pande 33,383-85 

increasing Interest in agriculture since Deloims, Ftymeii 27,858-60. 

Leprosy, see under Public Health. 

Local Boards, see District or Local Boards. 

Lucerne, see under Crops. 

Malaria, see under Public Health. 

Marketing : 

Commercial Gazette published biweekly or daily m Hindi, dealing 
with market conditions, crop returns, &c,, needed, Pochory (518). 
Conditions better where communications have been improved, Powar 
28,347-9. 

Co-operative, see Sale Societies unde? Co-operaxion 
Cotton 

Charges, Flymen 28,222-7. 

Commission agents, licensing desirable, Flymen 27,740-1 
Co-operative societies, particulars re working of, Tiivedi (171),. 

29,289-330, 29,515-29, 29,573-4, Brahma (249)^ 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 
Distance of cultivators from markets, Dolras 32,626-8. 

Facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for improvement, 
Korde (320), 30,820-7 

Grading, need for, JDwarkanath Singh (503), 32,757-8. 
Improvement, proposals for, JDwarkanath Singh (503) 

Markets, sy^em, Flymen (3) 

Satisfactory in theory but not in practice, Flymen 27,733-4„ 
27,743, 28,203-5. 

Passing of cotton through market and sale elsewhere, Flymen 
27,736-9. 

Personal experience, Amanat 4,li 31,656-69, 31 754^6. 

System and defects, Sahasrahudhe (467-S); JDokras (484), 
JDwarkanath Singh (TO), 32 745-6, 32,753-8, 32,884-7. 

Crop (cotton, wheat, nefe, oil seeds) movements, (2) 

Dalals, licensing system, Peterson 32,363-5. 

Difficulties owing to inadequate communications, Irwin 31,137-50, 
31,210. 

Exhibition of Bombay rates, opposition by merchants, Dokras 32,505. 
FACiniTiBa * 

Eastern circle, Baipur, Fowar (93) 

Gadarwara and Kareli markets, not satisfactory, Pochory (617-8), 
33,160-1. 

Dnsatiefactory, Powar (93); Dokras (484), 

Gkain: 

by Co-opera, tive methods, scheme, Peterson (445-6), 32,397-8; 

Pande (587). * 

OuMvators'y system, Bhargava 32,194-210. 

Empress Mills Oo-operative Stores Ltd., system, Peterson (445-6), 
32,395-6. 

Faoiliti^ not satisfactory and suggestions for improvements 
Korde (320), 30,828. 

Measurement should be by weight and not by quantity, Peterson 
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lAarketing — confd 
Ge-UN — ro^if iL 

Sjbtora 111 Beiarj Sahasiahudhe (467-S). 

S\istem, defects of, and proposals for miprorement, Peterson 
"(442-5), 32,356-135 32 376-92, 32,403-24; Dy^arkanath Singh (503), 
Fochory (517-S), 33,162-3 
Witness’ o\\n eystoni, Bhatgava 32^187-94, 

Gram, personal expeiienoe, Amanaf AZi^31 ,674-5 
Iriiprovement, suggestions for, Fochory (517), Fande (537) 

iNFOniXmOX TO trLIIViTOES, &C , AS TO MARKET CO^'DITIONS, CROE 
RETXTRNS, i%C 

Advocated, Pandt. 537, Bolras (484), Dyjirkanaik Singh (503). 
Magazine or weekly papers, suggestion, Bhargma (430). 

Pro]^osal, Fonai (93) 

Raiea of main pioJuce m important railiivay centres should be 
publifclied on moiniiig of bazar days, Pandeya (127) 
thioiigh Special Ciop Committees, pioposed, Flymen (S3). 

Koelna,-, etc., '^y^tem of trading and probt made by, Foioar (93). 
Managing Committees in markets, scheme, Ponai (93) 

Muiket Coaimittee 

Majority of sellers on, advocated, Koide 30,827 
Representation of cultivators advocated but if impossible, representa- 
tive of Agricultural Department would be improvement, Bokias 
(484), 32,503-5. 

Maikets on lines of cotton markets, experiment woith trying, Flymen 
28,206-7 

Municipal Cbmmifctees, system, Baling ahndhe (467) 

Overflooding of markets and low prices at harvest times and change 
of dates of payment of land levenue and water-rate suggested to 
a\oid, Ihibey (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71 
Protection of villagers in sale of produce, suggestions for, Pandeyn 
(127). 

Rice, Flymen 27,779 

Defects in, and criticisms of actavities of Marwans, Pandeya (127) 
System, Flymen (2'-3). 

Eastern circle, Raipur, Powar (93). 

Transport facilities, improvement advocated, Powar (93), 28,350 
Vegetables, personal experience, Amanaf Ali 31,678-83 
Village Bania or malguzar, system of trading and profit made by, 
Powar (93) 

Weights and Mba sores 

Ootton, platform scales should be insisted on, Brahma (249), 
29,968-70. 

in Grain bazars, difSiculty of tampering with, Peieison 32,414 
Inspection, Bahasrahudhe 32,443-6. 

Multiplicity of, Peterson, (442), 32,356-7, 32,373-4, 32,403-9. 

Municipal measures, law would be approved, Peterson 32,414-7 
Municipal stamping of, Peterson (442), 32,413, 32,369, 32,407, 32,413. 
Standardisation, need for, and suggestion, Peterson (442), 32,367-74, 
Sahasrahvdhe (m), m, 437 , Fochory (61S). 

Wheat 

Dirt, cause of, Flymen 28,005-8. 

Personal experience, Amanat Ah 31,670-3 

Personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, Fande 33,321-5. 
Msteofological Depariment, see under Administration, 

Middle class and educated men : 

Apprentices, scope for training of, Amanat Ah 31,850-1. 
proposed Measures for encouraging taking up of agriculture by. 
Flymen (26), 27,523-4, 28,141-3; Powar (89), 28,403-5, Dubey (101), 
Bmkrm (241), 30,150-2, Beshpande (297); Khapmde (400), Bohras 
(479) ; Fande (529), 33,248-9. 

0natea«3tiven®ss of agriculture to, reasons for, Allan (200). 
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Milk, see under Danying industry under Amma! Husbandry. 

Moneylenders, see undei Agricultural Indebtedness 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness 

Muktesar Research Institute, see under Heseaicli uude^ Veterinary. 

Nature study, see under Education. 

Oilseeds, see under Crops. 

Onions, see under Crops. 

PANDE, K. P,, representing the Tahsil Agricultiual Association, Sihora, 
Jubbulpore (529-539), 33,185-33,558 

Agricultural operations, and landowueisliip, 33,187-246, 33,304-25, 
33,485-91, 33,494-7. 

Admiotsteation 

Government of India should only deal with activities beneficial to 
whole of India, (529-30). 

Meteorological Department, existence of, little known to agricul- 
turists, (530) 

Railways 

Concessions to agricultural produce and live stock, suggestion, 
(530) 

Restraint on export of certain agiicultural necessities might 
be necessary in some eases, (530) 

Roads in rural areas, importance of, (530) 

AOBICUIiTtrSAL DepAEXMENT 

Budget, cut in, after report of Go-operation Committee, 33,358-67, 
Director of Agriculture 

Indian as, advocated, (533). 
proposed Position, etc., (5^) 

Increased funds necessary and question of source of, 33,641-55. 
People have little faith in activities of, 33,387-92 
Service, improvement since introduction of Reform scheme, (530), 
33,368-77 

Ageioultueal Indebtedness ; 

Causes, (530). 

Oonciliation Boards formerly, 33,411-4 
Credit, sources of, (53(B, 

Bamdopat system, 33,286-8. 

Debt per head, increasing, (639), 33,348, 

Inherited debt, insolvency question, 33,449-54 

Lending of monev to villagers by malguzar, and rates of interest, 
33,240-1 

Long term credit, facilities should be established, (530). 
proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (530). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right of, not advocated as long 
as better facilities not provided, (530) 

Mortgages . 

Non-terminable, objected to, (530) 

Redemption advocated, (630). 

Rate of interest, statutory limitation would be approved if State 
provided money for agriculturists, 33,242 
Repayment, causes preventing, (530) 

Tsunous Loans Act of little value, existence not known of, in 
province, (530), ^,283-5. 

AGEICXJDTtrRATi InDUSTEJES * 

Exhibitions, proposal, (535-6). 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, objections to, (535). 
Intensive study of mral industries, advocated, (635-6) 

Subsidiary industries* 

Encouragement advocated, and means for, (535), 33,299 
feperimental work in connection with, should be carried out 
by Government, (536). 

Industries suggested, (535). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (636) 
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Marketing — contd 
Grain " — contd 

.System in Berar^ Sahas') ahudhe (467-8) 

'System, defects of, and proposals for improvement, Peterson 
(442-5), 32,356-65, 32,376-92, 32,403-24, Dwarkanath Singh (503), 
Pochory (517-8), 33,162-3 
Witness^ own system, Bhargava 32^187-94 
Gram, personal experience, Amanat Ah 31,674-5 
Improvement, suggestions for, Pochory (517); Pande (537) 

Information to cultivators, &o , as to market conditions, crop 

RETURNS, <feo. 

Advocated, Pande 537, Bohras (484), Bwankanath Singh (503) 
Magazine or weekly papers, suggestion, Bhargava (430) 

Proposal, Powar (93) 

Rates of mam pioduce in important railway centres should be 
published on moining of bazar days, Pandeya (127) 
through Special Crop Committees, proposed, Plymen (33) 

ICochias, etc., system of trading and profit made by, Fowai (93) 
Managing Committees in markets, scheme, Povuar (93) 

M4.RKET Committee 

Majority of sellers on, advocated, Korde 30,827 
Representation of cultivators advocated but if impossible, representa- 
tive of Agricultuial Department would be improvement, Bokras 
(484), 32,503-5 

Maikets on lines of cotton markets, experiment worth trying, Plymen 
28,206-7 

Municipal Committees, system, Sahasrahudhe (467) 

Overflooding of markets and low prices at harvest times and change 
of dates of payment of land levenue and water-rate suggested to 
avoid, Buhey (107), 28,496-8, 28,76^71 
Protection of villagers in sale of produce, suggestions for, Pandeya 
(127). 

Rice, Plymen 27,779 

Defects m, and criticisms of actavities of Marwaris, Pandeya (127) 
System, Plymen (2-3). 

Eastern circle, Raipur, Powar (93) 

Transport facilities, improvement advocated, Powar (93), 28,350 
Vegetables, personal experience, Amanat All 31,678-83 
Village Bania or malguzar, system of trading and profit made by, 
Powar (93). 


Weights and Measures 

'Cotton, platform scales should be insisted on, Brahma (249), 
29,965-70. 

m Grain bazars, difficulty of tampering with, Peterson 32,414 
Inspection, Sahasrahudhe 32,443-6. 

Multiplicity of, Peterson (442), 32,356-7, 32,373-4, 32,403-9. 
Municipal measures, law would be approved, Peterson 32,414-7. 
Municipal stamping of, Peterson (442), 32,413, 32,369, 32,407, 32,413. 
Standardisation, need for, and suggestion, Peterson (442), 32,367-74, 
32,391-2; Sahasrahudhe (468), 32,437, Pochory (51^. 


Wheat . 

Dirt, cause of,^ Plymen 28,005-8. 

Personal experience, Amanat Alt 31,670-3 

Personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, Pande 33,321-5. 


Meteorological Department, see under Administration. 


Middle class and educated men ; 


Apprentices, scope for training of, Amanat Ah 31,850-1. 
proposed Measures for encouraging taking up of agriculture by, 
Plymen (26), 27,523-4, 28,141-3; Powar (89), 28,403-5; Buhey (101), 
Brahma (241), 30,150-2; Beshpamde (297), Khaparde (400), Bokras 
(479) , Pande (629), 33,248-9 

tinattractiveness of agriculture to, reasons for, Allan (200). 
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Milk, see undei Daiiymg industry under Animal Husbandry, 
Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness 

Muktesar Research Institute, see undet Reseaicli under Veterinary. 

Nature study, see under Education, 

Oilseeds, see under Crops. 


Onions, see under Crops. 


PANDE, K. P., representing the Tahsil Agricnltui al Association, Sihora, 
Jubbulpore (529-539), 33,185-33,558 
Agricultural operations, and landownership, 33,187-246, 23,304-25, 
33,485-91, 33,494-7. 

Administhation 

Government o-f India should only deal with activities beneficial to 
whole of India, (529-30) 

Meteorological Depaitment, existence of, little known to agricul- 
turists, (530) 

Hallways 

Concessions to agricultural produce and live stock, suggestion, 
(530) 

Restraint on expoiii of certain agricultural necessities might 
be necessary in some cases, (530) 

Hoads in lural areas, importance of, (530) 


Agricultueal Department 

Budget, cut in, after report of Ck)-operation CJommittee , 33,358-67. 
Director of Agriculture 

Indian as, advocated, (533). 

proposed IPosition, etc , (533) , * ^ 

Increased funds necessary and question of source ot, 33,541-55. 
People have little faith in activities of, 33,387-92 
Service, improvement since introduction of Rz-ciorm scheme, (530), 
33,368-77 

Agricultural Indebtedness 
Causes, (530). 

Conciliation Boards formerly, 33,411-4 { 

Credit, sources of, (530) 

Bamdopat system, 33,286-8. 

Debt per head, increasing, (539), 33,348 i 
Inherited debt, insolvency question, 33,449-54 S , ^ ^ ^ 

Lending of money to villagers by malguzar, rates or interest, 
33,240-1 ^ 

Long term credit, facilities should be estahlishe^d, (oou) 
proposed Measures for lightening burden of deh\(o30) 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right of, not advocated as long 
as better facilities not provided, (530) 

Mortgages ; 

Non-terminable, objected to, (530) 

Eedemption advocated, (530). -ti. x 

Bate of interest, statutory limitation would be approved 
provided money for agriculturists, 33,242 
Bepayment, causes preventing, (530) r X 

Usurious Loans Act of little value, existence not known of, in 
province, (530), 33,283-5 

Agricultural Industries 

Exhibitions, proposal, (535-6) 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, 

Intensive study of rural industries, advocated, (535-6) 

Subsidiary industries ’ , , - . «« 

Encouragement advocated, and means for, (53o), 33,299.^ 
Experimental work in connection with, should be carried out 
by Government, (535). 

Industries suggested, (S35). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (535) 
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PANDE, K. P.-^contd. 

AgEIOULTUEAL LaBO'UE 

Areas not at present under cultivation, leasing out of, scheme, 
(536) 

Labour saving machines, results from introduction, (537) 

Mobility of (536) 

Moving of, from one place to anothei, objections to* system of, 
(536, 537) 

Shortage, causes, (532), (536), 33,295-8. 
litfcle Surplus of, (536). 

Animal Husbandey 

BraJimam bulls, discouragement of, should cease, (534), 33,498-9 
Breeding farms, not paying, 33,462 

Conditions in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad as regards fodder and 
pasture, 33,464-9 

Cows, prohibition of slaughter of, advocated, (534) 

Dairying industry 

Ghi, import and adulteration must be stopped, (534) 

Milk, adulteration with water must be stopped, (534). 

Dodder 

Dry, prohibition of export advocated, (534), 33,519-29 
Green, encouragement of giowing of, needed, (535) 
Improvement of supply, proposals for, (535) 

Interesting of landowners in question of, means of, (535) 

Juar^ tried but unable to withstand rainfall, 33,235 
Lucerne, not profitable for draught cattle, 33,236 
Mineral constituents. 

\ Insufficient and salt tax should be abolished, (535) 

^ Manufacture of local salts should not he discouraged, (535) 
Sa^n hemp, special concessions proposed to, encourage growing 
of; (535). 

Shortage, (535), 33,233. 

Silage/ personal experience, 33,304-16 

Wheat stiaw, export to United Provinces, (534) 

Grazing • 

Conversion of good pastures into fields, (534) 

Encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with, 
(535), S3, 526 

Exemption of land from land revenue proposed, (535). 

Grass borders in tilled fields, reduction, (534) 

Over-stQcking of common pastures, question of, (534), 33,470-2 
Pasture land, proposals for maintenance! in villages, (535)' 

Improvemtot of breeds * 

Importance of, (534) 

Services of bulls of good breed in group of 50 villages, pro- 
/'posal, (534). 

Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultural cattle should bo 
prohibited, (537). 

Capital, means of encouraging, (538). 

Co-operation . 

Cattle breeding societies, failure in Central Provinces but should 
be tried again, and suggestion re, (537). 

Central Bank 

Activities should he confined to education, training and pro- 
paganda, 33,403. 

Deposit of money in, by trustees and District Councils and 
Municipal Committees should he allowed, (537) 

Local bodies should be allowed to keep money in, (537). 

Credit societies: 

Applications for, and granting of loans, procedure, 33,331-8. 
Audit, ^,402. 
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PANDE, K. P.^contd 
Cooperation — contd. 

Credit societies — conid, 

more Auditors should be appointed and Central Bank not be 
asked to beai expense, 33,403 
DifficuH>ies of, owing to tenancy^ system, 33,326-38, 33,455^61 
more Education of, required, (637) 

Debt per head, increasing, (539), 33,348-52. 

Eneouragemenb of growth of, proposed measures toi, (537), 33,480-1 
Federation of Co-operative Societies, position, 33,393-9^ 

Housing societies, State aid advocated, (537). 

Improvement societies, advance of money to, at low rates and 
liberal number of instalments advocated, (537) 

Insolvency Act, amendment advocated in order to protect. 
33,339-41. 

Joint farming societies, should be tried, (537). 

Joint improvement, legislation necessary, (538). 

Purchase societies, establishment advocated, (537) 

Pegistrar 

frequent Changes, 33,342. 

Powers recommended by Committee, obiection to, 33,366-7, 
33,417-9 

Sale societies, establishment advocated, (537) 

Societies, reasons for greatei success not resulting from, (538). 
Societies for fighting diseases, establishment advocated, (637). 

Use of machinery, scope for, (537) 

Crops . 

Damage by wild animals, proposed measures for preventing, (532) 
increased Fertility of the soils, need for, and methods, (631) 

Fodder, difficulty in connection with, (632), 33,415-6 
Food, securing of better prices or increase in yield, need for, (532) 
Gram, personal experience, 33,214-5 
Heavy yielding food crops, proposals, (632) 

Improved varieties, high yielding nature, continuance doubted owing 
to soil, (531), 33,294 

Introduction of new crops, Government should advance money ireo 
of interest for three years to approved and bona fide cultivators, 
(532). 

Mixture, practice re, (533), 

Protection . n - • j. i 

Internal, cheap methods necessary, and provision to compei 
owners of neighbouring fields to co-operate advocated, (533) 
Methods suggested by Department generally too expensive, (533). 
Rust-resisting wheat produced, (533). 

Brice • 

Personal experience, 33,208-9, 33,228-31. . j j. 

Transplantation, known about before propagated by depart- 
ment, 33,371. , ^ 1 X XI, j. 

Botation, second crop giving as good a return as wheat without 
affecting fertility of the soil needed for, (533), 

Sann hemp, for fodder and manure, special concessions for growing 
of, under irrigation, proposal, (53^, 33,317-8. 

Seeds 


Distribution * . 

through Agricultural Association, (532). j 

Certified seed farmers, suggestion re supply of seed to, by 

th^ugh^ Government, Cburt of Wards and certified farms 

advocated, (352), x oo o>i«» v 

by Malguzars to tenants, and rate of 
Introduction of selected seed, good results. (631). 


Wheat ' 

Cost of cultivation, „ ao oq ^^7 q ^ aQj1-7 

Personal experience, 33,211-3, 33,216-7, 33,237-9, 33,494-7. 

Yield, 33,216 
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PANDE, K. P.>--contd. 

Demonsteation and Peopaganda : 

Demonstration plots, one for group of 50 Tillages advocated, (529). 
Success of, in influencing and improving agriculture, (529) 

Success as result of propaganda for selected seed in Siliora tahisil, 
(529). 

Results, suggestion ie publication of, (529), 33,374 

Education . 

Adult 

Night schools, expeiiment tiled bj Sihoia Central Bank, 

33.250- 5 

Popularisation bv opening night schools proposed, (529), 

33.250- 5. 

xVgricaitural 

Administration b^" District Councils, Co-operative Central Banks 
and Village Panchaj-ats, with co-ordination by Government, 
advocated, (529) 

Attendances not satisfactory, and reasons, (529) 

Charges should be charged on land revenue, (529) 
as Compulsoiy^ subject in schools in lural areas, advocated, (529). 
Courses of study, modifications advocated, (529). 

Demonstration faims attached to all Vernacular middle schools 
and normal schools, advocated, (529). 

Facilities, extension, need tor, (529) 

Scholarships, suggestion for, (o^) 

Students . 

After-careers, (529) 

Technical knowledge, no steps taken foi improving, (529) 
Teachers in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural 
classes, (529) 

Higher or collegiate • 

Agriculture as optional subject, suggestion re, (638). 

Farm economics should be Studied, (538). 

Nature study, present system of little practical use, (529). 

Primary schools, practical teaching in agricultuie advocated, (53S) 
Rural, must be in conformity with needs ot agriculturists, (53S) 
Rural primary schools, reasons for small proportion of boys passing 
through fourth class, (538) 

Pektilisers 

Adulteration, proposed preventive measures, (531) 

Artificial . 

Experiments made but price too high to be paying and irriga- 
tion necessary, 33,218-27 

Increased use of, scope for, and methods of encouraging, (531) 
Cow dung, use as fuel and proposed measures for preventing, (5^). 
Manufacture in India, need for, (531) 

Materials usable for, export should be prohibited, (531) 

Natural manures, scope for increased use of, and methods of en- 
couraging, (531). 

0 Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, proposed methods 
of, (631). 

Prices, reduction necessary, (331) 

Finance , 

luand mortgage banks, State aid advocated, (537). 
long term loans, Government should advance, (5^). 

Short term loans, Co-operative credit societies should advance, (530). 
fmecmi loans* 

Delay m granting, (530), 33, 2^-3, 

Granting of, through co-operative societies proposed, and scheme 
lor, 3f,26«2, 33,353-4, 33,420-48. 

Modifications and improvements, (530). 
to greater use of, (5^), 33,408-10, 33,437 
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PANDE, K. P,—contd 
Fokests 

Ajforestation, no need for further operations, (537). 

Cultivation of bettei fodder crops on systematic lines advoc aied, 
(537) 

Grazing 

Facilities increase advocated, (537) 

Minimum rate should be chaiged, 33,502 
Provision of facilities by nialguzars, 33,504-14 
Leasing of areas for cultivation, cattle breeding and dauying pui- 
poses, proposal, (537) 

Beads, construction advocated, (537). 

Seeds of superior kinds of grasses should be supplied, (537) 

'Soil erosion due to deterioration of forests, not marked in Central 
Provinces, (537) 

full Use not being made of, for agiicultural purposes and pio- 
posals, (537) 

Holdings 

Consolidation 

Compulsory, legislation necessary for, (531). 

Difidculty greater than in Punjab, 33,292-3 
Obstacles in way of, (531) 

Voluntary, success doubted, (531), (537), 33,289-93 
Legislation necessary foi extending right of pre-emption, (531). 
Tenancy and Land Bevenne Acts, changes needed, (531) 

Implements 

Adoption of improved, proposed measures foi hastening, (533) 
Distribution and sale by Co-operative Societies and local bodies 
suggested, (533) 

Manufacture 

by Government at Central workshop, proposal, (533). 

Private firms should be encouraged in, (633). 

Obstacles in way of increased use of machinery, (533) . 

Ploughs and baJehars worked by power, supply by Government on 
contract system, proposal, (532), 33,300-3. 

Bepairing facilities, need for, (533) 

Impbovbments, discouragement of owners of agricultural lands from 
carrying out, by 'Government land revenue policy, (538). 33,482-4 

Ibbigation ’ 

Tanks, facilities should be supplied at low rates, (532). 

Water rates, yearly increase of, detrimental to commercial crops not 
fully established, (532) 

Well, experiments made, fSehora district, but impossibility of, on 
large scale owing to nature of soil, 33,197-206, 33,493 

Land eevbnue, burden of, comparison with other countries, 33,530-3 
Land system 

Nazarana system, 33,537-40, 33,556-8. 

Occupancy tenure, Ck>-operative societies no assets owing to, 
33,326-38. 

Legislative Council, ineffectiveness, 33,383-5. 

Local Board, interests mainly schools, 33,404-7 
Marketing 

Gram, co-operative purchase and sale societies advocated, (537) 
Improvement, suggestions for, (537). 

Information to cultivatois, <fec., as to market conditions, crop 
returns, dsc,, advocated, (537). 

Beads, provision of, in rural areas with light railways, proposal, 
(537). 

Wheat, personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, 33,321-5 

Middle class youths, methods of making agriculture atti active to, 
(529), 33,248-9. 
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PANDE, K. P. — eojitd 

Beseabch, increase of &cientific staff of Government of India not 
advocated j (530) 


Soils, bunding 

Encouragement adi’ocated, (531) 

Impioveiiient of soils by, in Jubbulpore haveli, (531) 

Statistics 

Areas under cultivation, collection by village Patvaris, and 
substitution of another agency vrould be expensive, (539) 
Arrangement and publication should be carried out by Department 
of Agricultuie, (539) 

Persons should be deputed to study American system, (539) 

Yield of agricultural produce 

Collection by executive officers, objection to, (539) 

Taking only one- tenth acie for experiments, method should be 
changed, (539). 

Yetebij^aby 

Civil Veterinary Department, independence of Diiectoi of Agiicul- 
ture not necessary, (533), (534). 

Contagious diseases 

Legislation not desirable at present, (534) 

Obstacles in way of dealing witb, (534) 

Serum, difficulty experienced in obtaining, (534). 

Dispensaries 
Control : 

bv Extra Assistant Directois of agriculture desirable, (534). 
Tratisfei to Provincial authoiity not objected to if kept in 
touch with local needs, (533) 

Expansion needed, (533) 

Responsibility not realised by Boards owing to dual control 
with Government, (533) 

Touring, little kno^vn of, (534). 

full Use not made of, ana reasons, (533). 

Veterinary assistants, transfer to control of local bodies 
advocated, 33,256-61. 

iriikte«inr Resefircli Institute, relations with proposed provincial 
institutes, (534) 

for Ordinal > disea-^es man of lower subordinate seivice in every 
Revenue circle desirable, (533-4). 

Pamphlets in vernaculars dealing with diseases and medicines should 
be published, (534) 

Preventive inoculation . 

no Fee chaiged in rnial areas, (534) 

Obstacles in “wav of poxiulansing, (534). 

Propaganda work should be increased, (534). 

Frotineial Veterinary Research Institute in each province, pro- 
posal, (634). ^ ^ 

Service, improvement since iiitroduetion of Reform scheme, (6*%). 


Wblfabe of RimAL Population . 

Economic surveys of typical villages desuable and suggestions re 
carrying out of, (538-9b 
Government financial assistance needed, (538), 

&c‘heme of sanitation in rural areas needed, (536), 

33,476-8* 

Impiwement of health conditions. Government scheme and grants 
needed, (536), ^ 

ckaniiness of houses, infectious diseases, <fcc., 

low), 3334* ^ 

rnjftoeal condition of people in different districl^, 33,478-5, 
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PANDEYA, PURUSHOTTAM PRASAD, Malguzai, Balpur, Bilaspur Dis- 
trict (125-8), 28,777-28,837 
Agricultural opeiations, 28,731-5 

AgRICUITURAL INDEBTEI)^ES& 

Causes, (125) 

Interest, rate of, question of restriction, (125), 28,826-7, 
Moneylenders, re&tiictions on, advocated, (125) 

Moitgages 

Property should not be allo\\ed to lapse to moneylenders, (12o) 
Restriction -would be approied, 28,836-7. 

Repayment, causes presenting, (125) 

Rural insolvency, measures for dealing with, advocated, (125) 
Usurious Loans Act, measures foi applying, advocated, (125), 28,828 

Agricultural Industries 

Bee-keeping, rope-making and lac-culture, advantageous if intro- 
duced successfully and managed by local men, (127), 28,806 
Charka, importance of, and suggestion ie supply of cotton, (126) 
Factories in everv tract controlled by Co-opei atu e Banks advocated, 
(127). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (126). 

Vegetable grovrmg, encouragement advocated, (125), 28,778-80- 
28,831. 

Anoial Husbandry 
Cows 

Feeding of, 28,817-24 
Number decreasing, (126), 28,798-800 
Deterioration of cattle, cause, 28,825 
Fodder, shortage of, (126), 28,800-5 
Gh, shortage of, (126) 

Milk, shortage of, (126). 

Co-operation . 

Tendency of officials to consider profits rather than welfare or people, 
(127), 28,807-9. 

Value of, if properly run, (127). 


Education * 

Agricultural • 

should be Compulsory subject in Colleges, High Schools, Middle 
Schools and Primary Schools, (128). 

Inducements to take interest m cultivation, (125), 28,778-80, 


28,831 

Instruction of agriculturists on social economy advocated, 
(125). 


Demand for, must be created, 28,796-7 
Night schools in villages, suggestion, (128). 

Primary . 

Compulsory, apathy of people towards, and means of encoui ag- 
ing interest, (128) 

Lapse of boys into illiteracy, (128) 

Travelling libraries of light literature advocated to keep up 
learning of boys, (128) 


present Systems, interest m agriculture not encouraged by, (127-8) 
Village Schools, practical agricultural work advocated, (128). 


Finance 

Advances of money and seed to cultivators without interest by 
societies and farms advocated, (125). 

Loans by big landlords on moderate or nominal interest should be 
encouraged, (125). 

Hactcm j^vances 
Approved, (125). 

Method of realising, criticism, (125) 
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PANDEYA, PURU8H0TTAM PRASAD— 

Holdings 

Consolidation ol 

Advantageous^ (12o). 

Opposed by ryot clasSj favoured by malguzar class, as a rule, 
(125). 

Fragmentation of, objections to, (125) 

Legislation to saleguaid interest of minors and widows desirable, 
(125) 

Ieeigation B \ TaNL'S 

Bilaspur District, (125) 

Extension desirable, 28,786-7. 

Improvement and construction. 

Di&culty of obtaining pei mission from Superioi Piopnetors or 
Taluqdars, (125-6), 28,813, 28-832-5 
Eestiictions should be removed and constructors of tanks 
encouraged, (126). 

Maeketing 

Protection of viliageis in sale of produce, suggestions for, (127) 
Bates of main produce in important railway centres should be pub- 
li'jhed on morning of bazaar days, (127) 

Rice market, defects in, and criticism of activities of Marwaris, 
(127) 

Societies should be formed to piotect interests of villagers, (127). 
Resfaech 

Economy necessary, (125) 

Indian youths should be selected for work, (125) 

Roads, District Board without sufficient funds for maintenance, Bilaspur 
di&trict, 28,795 
Veterinary 
Dispensaries 

Placed too far from villages, (126), 28,790-4 
Travelling, inadequate stock of medicine, (126) 

Officers, criticism of, (126), 28,814-5. 

Research 

Economy necessary, (125) 

Indian youths should be selected for work, (125) 

Surgeons and subordinate officers, strength should be increased in 
every distiict, (126). 

Wblfaee op Rijeal Population, suggestions foi improvement of health 
conditions of villages, (127) 

Paper pulp and paper making, see under Agricultural industries. 
PETERSON, H. H., B.A,, Secretary, Y M.C A., and President, The Empress 
MiUs Oo-operative Stores, Ltd., Nagpur . (442-446), 32,555-32,424 
EisiPiusss Mills Co-operative Stobes, Ltd. ’ 

Gram marketing system, (445-6), 32,395-6 
Sources of grain, 32,399-401. 

MabeITIHO : 

BalaU^ licensing system, 32,363-5. 

Grain : 

by Ck>-operative methods, scheme, (445-6), 32,397-8 
Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., system, (446-6) 
^, 395 - 6 . 

in franj or market. 

Improvement, suggestions for, and sale by auction pro- 
po,sed, (442-6), 32,376-92, 32,4224. 

System, and defects, (442), (443-6), 32,356-66, 32,382 90, 
32,403-21. ' 

Measurement should b© by weight and not by quantity, 32,424. 
Weights and measures, 

in Gram bazaars, difficulty of tampering with, 32,414. 
Multiplicity of, (442), 32.356-7, 32,373-4, 32,403-9. 

MunicipLul measures, law would be approved, 32,414-T^ 
Mumoip^ stamping of, (442), 32,369, 32,407, 32,418. 

of, need for, and suggestion, (442), 82,367-74, 
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FLYMEN, F. J., I.A.S., Director of Agnoultiiie * (1-35), 27.453-28,314, 
(38 1-88 n) V , . , ; 

Evidence agreed with, Powar 28,320-1. 

Txainiiig and past appointments, 27,454-5 

AdMTNIS TEATION 

Advisory Board in Agiicultuie, 27,558-61, 27,580-1, 27,608-9, 27,858. 
All-India legislation on agricultuial matteis, Government of India 
should have at its disposal some advisory organisation, (27) 

Boaid of Agriculture, Central, no force behind recommendations, 
28,270 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, functions, 27,915-6. 

Co-ordination between provinces 

Bureau for summarizing of work, to be maintained by Central 
Government, proposal, (27), 27,647-50, 28,182-4 
Financing of certain schemes by Central Government, proposal, 
(27). 

Meteorological information, improved methods would be welcomed, . 

(27), 28,185-7 
Railways 

Examination of rates, desirable, (27), 27,551-61. 

Provision considered satisfactory, 27,562 
Roads in paddy tiacts, condition of, 27,776-8 

Agbictjltural Department 

Agricultural Bacteriology section, proposal for expansion, (25). 
Agricultural Engineer 

Functions, 27,948-58, 27,962 

Post at piesent vacant, 27,457, 27,944. 

proposed Status and functions, (30) 

Budget, and increased sum that could be spent, 28,216-21. 

Budget procedure, 27,606-9 

Cotton paid more attention to than other crops, 27,861-5 
Demand for services of, by cultivators, increasing, 27,658-9 
Directors of Agriculture 

Qualifications required, 28,130-2 

Relations with Civil Veterinary Department, (30) 

Distribution of work, (9-10) 

Extra Assistant Directois, functions, etc., 27,458 
Horticultural sectiom proposed strengthening of, (32) 

Lectures to young ofiacers of various departments on rural economy, 
27 725-9 

Organisation, 27,467-60, 27,897-8, 28,115-20. 

Relations with Irrigation Department, 27,578-82, 27,586 
Results of work, 27,866-70. ^ ^ 

special Statistical Officer and Economist should be added to stall, 
and pioposals re status, etc., (25), 27,500-3, 27,537. 

Subordina'te services • 

Initial pay, 28,176, 28,179. 

Organisation, 27,459-60 

Superior Service, opinion re training, 27,845-6 

Umrngated areas attended to equally with irrigated, 27,528-30 


AcBJOtrLTUBAL Indebtebness 

Alienation of land from cultivating classes, 2r, 757-60, 28,295-7 
Assistance to cultivators through agencies such as Land Mortgage 
Banks, proposal for, (28), 27,564, 28,106 
Causes of, (6). 

Credit ; , 

Effects of system of obtaining, (8). 

Sources of, (6-7). ^ r. , ^ j 

liegislation on lines of Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, required, 


Types of loan and rates of interest, (7). 

Whole time officer, appointment proposed, for dealing with, (28). 
27,564-9, 28,106 
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AGBicuLTUiiAii Industries 

Intensive study of rural indu^jtries necessary before steps taken for 
improvement, (32), 27,704 
Lac cultuie, (32), 27,702-3, 28,051 
(32), 

improved Lai-out and sanitaiv conditions of Milages, scope foi, 
(32) 

Poultry farming, (32) 

Prepaiation of produce for consumption, a matter for private 
enterpii&e, (32) 

Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, adiantages and 
disadvantages, (32), 

Rope-making prospects, (32). 

Rural employment, inciease of, impiovement of 1711010 agricultural 
position onh iiieasuie necessary, (32). 

Sericulture, unsatisfactory results, (32; 

Vegetable and fruit growing encouragement, proiiosais for and 
and steps taken, (32), 27,697-701 
AGRicuLTuntL Labour 

Emigration, (4), 28,073 
Migration to cotton tract, (o> 

Migration to wlieat area, (4-5), 

Ryotwan villages, (33) 

Seasonal migration, (32) 

Sbortage * 

and Causes, (3-4, 4, 5, 33), 28,069-72 
Means of overcoming, (33) 

*Wlages, (4). 

Animad HuSMNPRy 

Cattle breeding societies. Province not yet prepared for, (34), 
28,110. 

Dairying • 

Breeds used, 27,676-8 

under Deputy Director in charge of Animal Husbandry and 
Principal of Agricultural College, 27,671. 

Improvement : 

Desirable and possible on co-operative lines, (31). 
Improvement of milcli animal necessary for, (31) 

Milk : . , / 


from Buffalo i\ cow. 27.673-5 
Nagpui system, 27,672-3 

Pr<xluce, consumption by cultivators and physical effects^ 
27,697-94. ‘ " 

Excessive number of inferior cattle, 27,934, 

Fodder : 


Baled grass* 

probable Demand for, (33), 27,719-24. 

Reserves, extension of system, suggestion (31). 

Cakes, use of, 27,817-21. ’ 

Feeding of cattle during xienods of scarcity, 28,192-5 
Green, absence of, in dry seasons, (31). 

Growing of crops • 

Cultivators might be persuaded to take up, if ©conomicailv 
sound, 27,683, 28,199-200, 28,202. ’ ^ 

Remission or reduction of revenue for, question not con- 
feideied, 27^695. 

Mineral comtituents, absence of, research in central institute 
and provinces desirable (31). 

Position re, (18). 

Problem of, (20). 

Bbertage, pen 0% of, (31>. 

O^rntions, results and pr<»p«ct8, (88i-88ii) 


m iracfte wl^re v4eat and nee main crops, (31). 
IfwpwaOs for iocreasing, (38). ^ ^ 
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Animal Husbandry — contd . 

Forest areas lor cattle breeding, proposal, (33), 27,715, 28,201, 
Grazing . 

Area available, statistics, (31). 

Grass bordeis in tilled fields, cutting dovn of aiea, (3'l), 
28,196-8. 

Opening of additional forest areas foi, not desirable, (31), '753) 
Overstocking of common pabtuies, (31) 

Importance of improved lue-stock, (lb). 

Improvement of breeds 

Extension of work, need for, and pioposals, (19-20). 

Measures to be undertaken by Department, 27,794-300. 
Particulars operations, (19), 27,679-82. 

Proposals framed for, (30). 

Improvement in cultivation dependent on improved cattle, (18 > 
Landowners’ interest, means of increasing, (32). 

Statistics, (18). 

Capital, means of attracting, (35). 

Council, increasing interest in agriculture since reforms, 27,858-60 

Co-OPEBATION 

for Betterment of village life, need for, and suggestions, (34). 
Cattle Breeding Societies, little scope tor, (34), 28,110. 

Control of Co-operative Department by specially tiained wiioie- 
time ofl&cer, proposal, (34), 27,745-8. 

Co-operative marketing, development desiiable, (34) 

Credit and Purchase Societies 

Object attained by many, but constant and detailed supervi ion 
necessary, (34) 

Tendency to attach excessive impoitance to making of laige 
profits, (34). 

Useful and proposal foi improvement, 27,749-50. 

Joint Farming Societies, extent of scope for, (34) 

Legislation advocated where necessaiy to compel minoiity to min 
in, (34). 

Societies for co-operative use of agi iciiltiii al machineiy, furore 
for, (34) 

Crops 

Cotton • 

Increase in acreage during last few years, but tendency to 
decrease owing to drop in price, 27,629-42 
Introduction of improv^ varieties, (16) 

Hoseum, extra profit on, (16) 

Seed, pure, difficulty of maintaining, (15). 

Damage oy wild animals, (29). 

Dangerous plants, compulsory destruction of, proposal, (30). 
Fodder, experiments with, (29), 27,935-6. 

Groundnut, (16), 28,040-41. 

Hemp, growing of, but prejudice of some cultivators against, 
28,273-7. 

Improvement work, consideration of problem from all aspects, 
27,937-8. 

Introduction of new crops and varieties 

Improvement from, but conditions required for, (16). 
Particulars re, (16). 

Requirements for success, (29). 

Juar, (16). 

Smut in, measures taken against, (14). 

Money, change over from food crops to, but tendency again to 
revtert, 27,629-42 

Oilseeds, nature of, and question of acreage under, 27,810-5, 
28,040-4. 

Onions, 28,054-7. 

Potatoes, 28,064-5. 
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FLYMEN, F. J.—contd 

Cuopa — contd. 

Protection . 

Imported plants might be allowed iii Tviihoiit investigation or 
inmigation on recommendation oJr Director of Agriciiltmej 
(SO), 27,663-4. 

Local Departments should have moie ponei and responsi- 
bility, Phjrnen (30) 

Procedure, not altvajs efficient and take*' too long ^30), 
27,660-2 

Eice : 

Introduction of inipioved vaiieties, (16-17) 

Intioductioii of improved ploughs, and means of distribution 
lioin depots, 27,780-8 
little ^Manuring of, 27 763-4 
Tianspiaiitation of, (14), 27,906 

Yield from Department seed and cidinaij seed, compaiison, 
27,882-8 

Seeds 

Combined Co-operatne and seed piotlucing agencies, 27,649 
Distribution, (10-11), (lo), 27,871-81, 28,034^9 

through Seed farmers and question of extension on com- 
mercial basis, 27,643-9. 

Pure 

Difficulty of maintaining, (lo) 

Measures taken by recognition of seed growers, 28,283-5. 
Seed farms, and percentage of total lequnements supplied 
by, 27,879-81, 27,905 
iSeed Dnions, results, 28,286-7. 

Sesamum, (16). 

Sugarcane, see that title Uelou 

Water hyacinth, destiuction should be made compulsory, (30), 
27,665-8. 

Wlieat • 

Decrease in area under, 28,066-8, 28,252-9 
Importation, 28,255-6 

Impracticability of manuring dry wheat, 23,088-90 
Improved varieties, (16-17). 

Ploughings, number, 28,247-8 
Varfeties grown, 27,475-7, 27,838, 27.999-3004 
Cultivation 

Double cropping, 27,770-2. 

Dry farming, 28,272. 

Improt ement . 

Line sowing instead of broadcasting of seed, (14) 
Improvements as result of extended use of inversion plough, 
(14). 

Transplanting of nee instead of broadcasting, (14), 27,906. 
Rotations or mixtures: 

Improvement, extent of scope for, (30), 

Recommendation, 28,018-6 
Tillage systems, improvements, <30). 

DBKONSTBAflOK AKB PSOPAOANBA: 

Agricultural associations, (11), 27,705-13, 

Assistance from District Associations, , 27,911-4 

Assistance from revenue officers, 27,904 

Attention paid to, equally with research, 27,526-7. 

through Big landowners, 28,082-7. 

by Cinema hlms, (27), 27,651-7 

Co-operation with Co-opierative Department, 27,660-1 

Demonstration farms: 

satisfactory Financial results desirable, 28,077-81 
System, 27,^4. 

Demoiu^raikn plots, 

ImpmEtanoi of, (27). 

Or^nisatioii of, proposals, (27), 28,289-91. 
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Demonstration and Propvganda — contd 

Work earned and satisfactory lesuits, (14-o), 27 892, 27,896, 
27,899, 28,080-1, 28,144-8 

Demonstrators, class of, training, <fec , 27,531-6, 27,889, 23,093, 
Expenditure on propaganda and research, comparison, 23,298- 
300 

Field domonsti ations, pioposals foi increasing effectueness, (2). 
Improvement needed and proposals, 27,525, 27,768, 28,094-8 
Methods adopted, 27,890-6, 27,899-903 

Records of experiences, extent to "which kept, and miportancte of, 
27,537-45 

Results ot propaganda, 28,092 
Woik, (10) 

Woik easier in cotton tracts and opening of demonstration plots 
there unnecessary, 27,907 
Education . 

Adult, means of popularising, (26) 

Agricultural 

on Akolci iarm, failure, (23). 

Attendances, (26) 

College . 

Affiliation to University, expectations fiom, (21-2) 
Couise too scientific and should be more economic, 27,517, 
28,177-8 

Courses, etc , (21-22), 27,939-43, 27,951-2, 28,174-6 
Research workers, too great piopoition of time spent on 
teaching, 27,504-6 

Selection ot candidates for admission, (2b). 

Students 

Aftei careers, (21), 27,507-14, 27,854-7, 25,100-1. 
Einplojment on estates oi cattle faims, encom agement 
desiiable,. 27,509-10 

Couises of studj, modifications will be earned out wlien called 
toi, (26) 

Facilities, (21-3), (26-6) 

Farm school under constiuction, (26) 

Farmers’ attitude towaids, (26) 
on G-oveinment faims, (23) 

Inducements, piospect of obtaining (^oveinment service the main 
inducement, (26). 
in Middle schools, (35) 

Post Giadiiate 

Facilities, piovisioii not advocated until prospect of posts, 
28,264-5 

Students going abroad foi, 28,262-3. 

Middle School, Powerkhera, record of students being kept, 
27,520-2. 

in Middle schools, (35) 
in Rural Vernacular schools, (23) 

Seasonal classes, (23). 

Students 

Source of, (26) 

Subsequent tiaming, (26) 

Teachers, from agricultural clas-es, only, lule not advocated, 
(26). 

University, (21), (25-6), 

Vocational schools, experiments and results, (22-3), 28,301-14. 
Yeotmal farm students undei bond to take up employment as 
teachers, (26) * 

growing Demand foi, among cultivatois tui “^ons, 28,312. 
faculty of Agriculture^ 28,062-4 

little Influence on agncultuml efficiency or desire to take up agri- 
culture, (34-5), 27,751-4 
Low caste attendance at schools, 28,228-31 

Nagpur University, diair in Rural Economics, desirability, 27,516-7. 
Nature stndv, opinion le, (2%), 
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B/Tiral : . , j x 

OompTilsorj 5 would bo moio acceptable if subsidiary mdustiy 
taught j (^5)* 

Elasticity necessaiy, (35) 

geneial Policy, (22) , , j.r. i. 

Small propoition ol boys iix ^primal y schools passing througii 

fourth class, explanation, (35) 


School farms 

Necessarr in selioois where agiiculture 
Valueless for >oang bovs, (26). 

School plots, opinion re, (26) 


taught as a vocation, (26) 


Ainmoiuuni sulphate, inci eased use of, for cotton at Hosliangabad, 

(29) ^ 

Artificial 

Increased use of, scope tor, (29) 

Investigations, (29) 

Price, impoitaiicc of reduction, (29) 

Bonemeal 

Export, 28,030-1. 

not Used to any laige extent, 2S 030-1 
Bones, gi Hiding up of, and use in Pioiince desired instead of 
expoit, 27,617-22 
C nrdung, use as fuel . 

Attempts to encouiage use of fiiewood in place of, and failure, 
(9) 

Fuel depots^ ostabhsiiment of, in Chliatti-.girii Division, 27,624-8 
Means of discouraging, (29) 

Question very serious, 27,623 

Use of cotton stalks instead, extent to winch possible, 28,032-3 
Experiments being earned out, ^,766 
Fraudulent adulteration, prevention of, measures, (29) 

Increased use of, economic question m connection with, 27,610, 27,614 
Me7mja cake, places where use of, increased, (29) 

Natural * 

Compost-making experiments, 27,613, 27,615-6 
Increased use of, scope for, (29) 
no Natural deposits usable as, 28,052-3 
Nitrogen 

Fixation of, fiom the air, 27,993-S 
the Limiting factoi, 27,611 
Oil-cake, importance of, 27,617 
Oil seeds, retention desired, 27,816. 

Popularisation of new fertilizers, methods, (29), 

Sann hemp, use not developing as quickly as desirable, 277 
Tilh cake, districts where use of, increased, (29) 

Famine, none for many years and reason, 27,978-81. 

Fikanc® : 

Banking influence, (6). 

Barhi system of loans, 27,570-4. 

Provision of much cheaper credit than obtainable under present 
system not advocated, (28). 
laccatn loans 

Issue of in kind, extension of ^stem desirable, (28) 

Issue, appointment of special omcer, proposal, (28), 28,103 
Bemission of interest on instalments when land revenue re- 
laitt^, 27,676-7 

Bemission, loss on account of, not believed to be heavy, 28,105 
Speed the important thing, ^,104. 

Wtem and statistioe, (6), 
unpopularity, rmmm for, (8). 

m prl» m nee or wlieat tract and cotton tract, 
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Foebsts 

Afforestation scliemes neai villages, opening for, \ilieie foddei and 
fuel supplies scarce and ulieie waste land exists, 

Baled glass, espeiiments in supply of, for staff feeding, (B) 
Cattle-breeding areas, proposal, (38), 27,718, 28,201. 

Dep aliment 

Beiations with Agriciiltui al Depaitmcnt, 27 71S 
Young officers, attaclnnent ol, to Agricultural Department, 
scheme not considered necessaiy, hut not ob -jetted to, 27,726-8. 
Erosion of soil by monsoon rams, and pi ei entire steps ad\oeated, 
(33), 

Firewood, encoui agement of use of, as inel in place of cowdung, 
attempts and failuie, (9) 

Fodder and thatching grass, supply, (”8-9) 

Fuel and other pioduce, supply to cultivatois, (9). 

Planting of shrubs oi trees by cultivators, doubted, 27,730-1. 

Fetjit geowing. 

Prospects, 28^045-50. 

Position /'€, 27,S01-o. 

Holdings 

Consolidation 

Importance of, 27,715-7 

Laboui pioblem would be affected by, (4), 

Legislation necessary, 28,214-5 
Obstacles in way of, (2) 

Position 1C, (2), 28,20^13. 

Special legislation and special staff needed (2) 

Fragmentation, serious problem only in Chattisgarh Division, (1-2). 
Small size of, drawback of, 27,523-4 

Implements 

Agency foi supply of, (17) 

Impioved 

Extension of use of, statistics, (17). 

Methods foi increasing adoption of, (30) 

Improvement, work cairied out, (13) 

Manufactiiie by Indian hrms (17) 

Timber for, no difficulty in obtaining, by lyots, 27,789-93. 

Types sold, (17-18) 

Impeovements, discouragement of landowiieis from carrying out, due 
to geneial lack of interest, (35) 


Indian Centbill Cotton Committee, lepiesentation of cultivators on, 
27,463-6 

Iebigation : 

Department, x*elations with Agricultural Department, 27,578-82, 
27,586, 27,827-9. 

Etstension necessary in northern part of province, (28) 

Facilities, 27,824-6 

Minor schemes, scope for, but difficulty in connection with, and 
proposal, 27,58^92, 27,594-5 

Bequirements of various crops, investigation being earned out, 
27,584-5. 

Tanks . 

Extension desiiable, (28). 

Particulais le, 27,984-92. 

Wells: 

Investigation of subiect by specialist, pioposal for, (28), 
27,592-3, 28,107-9. 

Position re, 27,959-77. 

Saline effiorescenoe, proposed resting of ^il m areas with, (28). 
Tube, geological conditions not suitable for, 27,963-73. 
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Maiuketing 

CJo-operative, development desiiabie, (34). 

Cotton . 

Charges, 28,222-7. 

Commission agents, licensing desiraljle, 27,740-1 
Markets, system, (3) 

^Maikets, system satistactoiv in theoiy but not in practice, 
27,7334,^27,743, 23 203-5 " 

Passing of cotton through, market and sale elsewhere, 27,736-9 
Crop (cotton, wheat, rice, seeds) movements, (2) 

Giving of information te maiket conditions thiough Special Ciop 
Committees proposed, (33) 

Markets on lines of cotton maikets, expeiiment worth trying, 
28,206-7 
Pice, 27,779. 

System, (2-3). 

Wheat, exported, cause of diit, 28,005-8 

Middle Cl^ss Youths, means of attracting to agriculture, (26), 
27,523-4, 28,141-3, 28,403-5. 

Public Health* 

Drinking water • 

Improvement, must be financed along with geneial impiove- 
mei^b ot rural aieas, 27,756 

careful Investigation necessary and appointment of special 
officer advocated, 27,755 

Well boring, work transferred to Public Works Department, 
27,955-8 


Reseabch 

Agricultural Bacteriology, proposal for increased staff, (25). 
Animal nutrition, central or provincial organisation, question, 
28,167-8. 

Botanical, work, (11-12). 

Central fund oi funds provided by cess on exports of wheat, rice, 
oil seeds and cakes, etc , scheme for, (24-5), 27,461-2, 27,467-9, 
27,830-3, 27,847-52, 28,133-8. 

Chemwt, familiarity with work at Pusa and m other provinces, 
27,486-7. ’ 

Co-opeiatioii between officers of scientific sections of various pro- 
vinces, 27,481-2 

Distribution between cential and provincial institutions. Question 
of, 27,929-33, 28,154-73, 28,135-8. 

Horticulturist, duties now earned out by other officers, criticism, 
(25). 

Major crops such as oilseeds, small millets and fibres, increased 
attention to, desirable, (25) 

Nature of problems being dealt with, (12), (13), 27,483-5, 28,271-81 
Pusa Institute 

httle Benefit to Provincial Departments, 27,4714, 27 480 

oX provincial departments, 

3f j470| 27 jn o34"^ 

Dwelopment for «mtral research work and post graiduate train- 
ing would be approved, 28,267-9. 

Post-graduate training, sending of men to England, probablv 
more tii&efuL and proposal r«?, 27,489-99 
Recruitment to, opinion re, 28,121-8, 28 153 
Training at, question of, 27,836-7, 27,83944, 27,845 
Scientific staff. ’ 

Particulars re, and need for increase, 27,921-8 
Separation from teaching staS desirable, 27,922, 27 927 
|oi! physics increa^ attention to, desirable, (25). 

and distribution of work, (9t-IO) 

Tkiti of officers tof other parts of India useful, 27,488. 
rdiel works during, 27,981-3, 
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PLYMEN, F. J.— contc?. 

Soils 

Bunding sj-stom, (28). 

Chemicals taken away by different crops, woik 28,022-5. 
Deterioration owing to growth of kans grass, and measuies adopted 
^ ioi dealing with, (28), 27,599-605, 28,026-9, 28,232-3 
Excess water, co-operation among^'t cultivators foi removed of, 
desirable, (28) 

Erosion, extent of pioblem, 28,249-51 
Improvement on some Government farms, (28). 

Besting of, irom irrigation, in aieas w’here wells unsuitable for 
irrigation, (28). 

Retention of moisture, experiments earned out for, 28,271. 
no organised Siu\ey carried out, but certain work being done, 
27,596-8 

Uncultivated land, and question of encouraging settlement cn, 
27,806-9, 28,074-6. 

Waterlogged, drainage proposals, (28), 

Statistics 

x^raas under cultivation and crops, sufficiently accuiate, in general, 
(35). 

Crop forecasts* 

Extent of responsibility of Agricultural Department, 28,151-2 
System, 28,234-46, 28,260-1. 

Importe and exports of foods, question of availability, 28,058-61. 
Live stock and implements, reliability of, (B5) 

Yield, cro-p cutting experiments needed and mcieased staff lequired 
for, (35) 

Sugar Industry, Gui making only, 28,009-10, 28,017 . 

Sugarcane 

Acreage, decrease and reason, 27,822-3 
Coimbatore • 

Cultivation of, 27,773-6 
Value of, 27,478-9 

Coimbatore Station, advantage derived from, 27,480 
Cultivation, improvements in, as result of demonstration, (14-15). 
new Furnace, benefits derived from intiocluction of, (15) 

Fertilisers, value of Karanja cake, 28,188-90 
Introduction of new varieties, (16) 

Rotation, 28,011-6. 

Watering required, 28,019-21 

Veterinary 

Civil Veterinary Department 

Close co-operation wdth Director of Agncultuie desirable, (30) 
Control by Director of Agncultuie not desirable, (30). 

Staff, increase needed, (30). 

Provincial Research Institute, need for, (25), (30), 27,853, 28,139-40 
Welfare of Rural Population. 

Concentration on education, agriculture, ruial samtatiou and health 
advocated, 27,761-2. 

Economic surveys in typical villages 

Desirable and suggestion 'te method of cairying out, (35), 

28,111-4* 

Work carried out, (35). 

Improiement of hygienic conditions necessary, (35). 

POCHORY, Kaluram, representing the Agricultural Association, Gadar- 
wara . (516-518), 32,806-33,184. 

Estate of, and agricultural operations, particulars re, 32,897-922, 32,933- 
32,942, 32,947-66, 32,988-33,181. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (517), 33,166-9. 

Credit, sources of, (517). 

cv 
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POCHORY, Kaluratn — coiM 

AORIOrLTURAL INDEBTEDNESS — Contd 

Moneyleiideis should he bound to give loans at not more than 
settled late of mterestj (517), 32,926-9 
Moneylending by malgazar, rate of interest, etc , 32,920-22 
Mortgages of absolute occupancy land, proposed restiiction, (517) 
Eepayment, causes preventing, (517) 

AoEictJLTuiiAL Labour 

Binding of labour to villages, proposal, (517), 32,967-73, 33,010-20, 
33,1824. 

Shortage ‘ 

Causes, (517), 32,964-6 

proposed Measures to lemedj', (517) 

ITages, lates, 32,969-73, 33,080-3, 33,147-8 


Animal Hxjsbindey 

Breeding faini should he started by Agricultural Depaitment m 
every district and hulls be supplied to cultiiatois on premium 
system, (617) 

Cows, feeding of, 32,949-55 
Fodder ’ 

JucLir stalks, use of, 33,109-11 
Shortage, 32,934-5. 

Silage, personal experience, 32,93642, 33,021-7 
Grazing 

also wider Forests below 

no Land reserved for pasture by cultivatois, 33,050-3, 33,089-94 

Crops 

Cotton 

Personal experience, 33,116-21, 33,133-5. 

Yield, 33,042-3 

Cotton stalks not used as fuel, 33,005-9 
Damage by jackals, 33,044-8 

Groundnut, discontinued omug to trouble with jackals, 33,044-8. 
Introduction of, by Malguzar among tenants, 32,913. 

Seeds, distribution by Malguzar to tenants, and rate of interest, 
32,914-6. ' 

W ; 

Personal experience, 33,13642. 

Yield, 33,040-1 


Demonstration and Propaganda 

Assistance -of intelligent cultivators with improv ed implements, sug- 
gestion, (516) " ^ 

Demonstration of improved implements, proposal for, (516) 
Education - 
Agricultural * 

Extension of facilities, need for, in Narsinghpur district, (516) 
Incentives inducing lads to study, (516) 

Institutions, insufficiency, (516) 

Teachers ; 

Insufficiency, (516). 

^^(§.6)^^ should be drawn from agricultural classes, 

Mature study, advocated, (516). 

School farms, advocated, (516) 

School plots, advocated, (516). 


Feetilisirs : 

W.Sd,'"gif 'ai”' *” 

(6^***°*^ Ckjvernment advocated, 

Department and safe at cost price, pro- 
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POCHORY, Kaluram-co/itt? 

FI^^^CE , 

Long-teim advances h\ Gk^ieinmejit at iou late advocated, (olo) 
Tacca%i loans 

Applications usually gi anted if lequest reasonable, 32,924-5. 
in Kind, pioposai, 33,069, (516) 

Use ot loan, pioposed supei vision, (516), 32,923, 33,070-3 

Forests 

Grazing 

Free, for agricultural cattle proposed, 32,977-81. 

Tax on bufialoes should be same at on cmv or bullock, (ol7), 
32,943-6. 

Stray cattle in, fioni hilly malgurMU villages, penalty and reduction, 
advocated, (517), 32,956-63. 

Gaijabwaea Agriotjlttjeal Association, meu'beiship, objects, etc., 33,097 
33,108, 33,125-32. 

Implements 

Adoption of improved implements, proposed measmes foi hastening, 
(517) 

Manufacture in India, Government should start ivoikshop for, 
(517). 

Motor ti actors, useful in some districts, 33,154 

Taccavi loans for, for long teims at low rates desired, 33,056-8. 

Ieeigation 

Perennial Canals in Narsinghpur district, adtocated, (517), 32,930- 
32, 33,031-9. 

Wells * 

Construction, Government assistance, pioposal, (517), 33,059. 
Personal experience, 32.901-2, 33,061-4, 83,067-8, 33,113-5 

;Marketing ‘ 

Commercial Gazette published bi-weekly or daily in Hindi, 
dealing with market conditions, crop returns, &c , needed (618). 
Facilities in Gadaiwara and Kareh markets, not satisfactory, 
(517-8), 33,160-1 

Grain, defects, and suggestions for improvement, (517-8), 33,162-3. 
Improvement, communication from intenoi to central markets, 
should be improved, (517). 

Measures, standaidisation necessaij, (518). 

Stanbakd op living, increase, 33,166-9. 


POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de L., O.M.G’., C.I.E., Chief 

Engineer, Irrigation (131-3), 28,838-29,093, (150-1). 

FmTlLISSBS . 

Manure, shortage in certain areas, (133). 

Sann hemp, obstacles m way of growing, 28,906, 29,034. 

Holdings, consolidation, legislation necessary, 28,909-10. 

Irrigation . 

Agreements . 

Guaranteeing of supply, impossibility of, 29,048-55. 
Non-renewal if agreements expire in good year, 28,919-21, 
29,041-7. 

Non-renewed, percentage, 29,081, 

System, necessity for, 29,005 

Canal Deputy Collectors, advantage of revenue officers as, 28,926. 
Canals * 

fuller Beveiopmeut anticipated, 28,962-4. 

Working expenses only just covered, 28,942-3. 

Chief Engineer, working under Haven ue Member, and is also 
Secretary to Government, 28,940-1. 

Colonisation, Chanda scheme, (132), 28,912-17. 

Consolidation of holdings necessary for obtaining full benefit of, 
28,909. 

evil 
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POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de L.—contd 


Ibbigation — contd , „ , 

Construction sdiemcsj iii Cliliaitti&garh and especially in Isilaspur 

district, csuse tor, (132) d . x 

Construction of schemes by pi irate persons and chaige of rate to 


cultivators, 28,896-9. 

Cost of labour, increase since war, 29,023-4 

Cost of works, interest, maintenance, &c , pei acie, iirigateU, 


28,931-6 

C5ouncil Committee on, 29,086-93 
Crops for which leq^uired, (131) 


Department 

Relaxions with Agiicultnral Department, 28,87o-6 
Staff and organs sation, 28,840 
Deterioration of irrigated land in certain cases, 28,887-9 
Development, improvement of cultivation and consolidation of 
holdings necessary for, (133), 28,877-9, 28,886 
Distribution of water, policy, 28,849, 28,852, 29,014-5. 

Districts needing new works, (132-3). 

Duty allowed at outlet, 28,999-9004, 29,056-7 

Efficiency, extent of, 28,841-2, 29,006-7 ^ 

total Expenditure, and absence of direct return at present, 29,082-0 
Financial position in regard to woiks for 1925-26, statement show- 


ing, (150-1). 

High cost of works, (133) 

Hydio-electiic schemes, none coiistincted, 29,061-2 
Irrigation Bill, 28,895-6 

little Lift iirigation, and not considered necessary, 28,992-8 
Mahanadi aiea, difficulties in connection with, 28,877-9. 
Maintenance, nigh cost of, (133) 

Manunal problems of irrigated land, and central research oiganisa- 
tion might be useful, 28,889-90, 28,906-8, 29,033-6. 

Minor schemes, undertaking of, by cultivatoi’s, question of, 28,866-8, 

Minor works, question of scope for, 28,865-6 

Object of Government works, (131), 28,845 

Obstacles to extension of, (133), 29,032 

Officers 


Extent of touch with cultivators, 28,924-8. 

Short course in Nagpur College, not considered necessary, 
28,929-30 

Particulars re, (131-3), 28,841-58 
Private, extent of, (132) 

Productive piojects sanctioned by Secretaiy of State, two will have 
to^ be relegated to unproductive list and question of power, 
28,980-3 • 

Progiamme, 28,923. 

Projects submitted to Secretary of State, basis of calculation, 
28,973-9, 28,984-8. 

small Proportion only of rainfall used foi, 28,969 
Protective and productive schemes, 28,850-8 
Bates ; 

Contract method the only satisfactoiy one, 28,880-2 
Fixing of, 28,900-1. 

Payment by occupier, not owner of land, 28,937-9. 

Policy, 29,025-6 
Hemission system, 29,060, 

Becommendatjons of Irrigation Commission, extent to which carried 
out, 28,967-8 

as Reserved subject, not transferred, preferred and reason, 
28,948-58. ’ 

Rioe 

Agreement system, 28,891-5, 28,959-61. 

Belts required, ^,011-3, 

Statement of extent to which rice grown and irrigated in more 
important nee growing districts, (131-2). 

Slit In one canal only, 28,902 
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POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de t.’-contd 

Irrigation — contd 

Sub-soil water, no Survey made, 29,070-2 
Sugarcane, works not suitable for, 28,946 

Surplus water and question of encouragement of use of, for fodder 
crops, 29,037-9, 29,052. 

Tanks 

Repairs, carried out by Depaitment, 23,902-3 
Sites, etc , 29,016-22 

Tanks and embankments, assistance of cultivators, and pushing of, 
considered a matter for revenue officers, 28,859-64 
Uncertainty of income, (133), 28,944-6 

Unpopulaiity of, statement not agreed with, generally, 28,918 
Watercourses, difficulty of obtaining, (133) 

Wells 

Advice to cultivators not considered necessary, 28,872 
Nature of, 29,073-7. 

Pucca ’ 

Co-nst ruction, temporal j staff foi advice in, could be 
engaged if necessary, 28,874 
Question of a department to deal vith, 23,989-91, 
little Scope for, except m river beds, 28,869-73, 

Wheat 11 ligation not anticipated, 28,846-7 
Juai, diveision to lue hoped for in time, 29,009-10 

Postal facilities, see under Administration, 


Potatoes, see undei Crops. 

Poultry keeping, see undei Agricultural Industries 

POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUND! LAL, B.A, Deputy Directoi of Agiicultuie. 
Eastern Circle, Raipur (89-93), 28,315-444 
Training and past appointments, 28,317-9 

AGRICULTtrRAL INDEBTEDNESS 

Causes of, (90) 

Cl edit 

Restriction not desirable at present, (91) 

Sources of, (90). 

Increasing, 28,431. 

Measures tor lightening burden of debt, (90-1) 

Mortgages . , , , ^ 

Limitation of right of, not desirable at present, (91) 
Non-terminable, prohibition advocated, (91). 

Passing of land from cultivators, 28,343-5 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (91) 

AORICULTTJRAn INDUSTRIES 

Gfovernment establishment not advocated, (93) 
more Intensive study advocated. (92) , , , u i 

Scope for, and irrigation facilities and financial help wouid be 
required, 28,421-4 

^^^^:^ncouragement of, a means of checking flow of labour to 
industrial centres, (93) , , . . 

Establishment of, bv encouraging industrial concerns to move to 
rural areas, not desiiable, (92) 

Obstacles in way of expansion, (92) 

Requirements for successful taking up of, (92) . . 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, and amount or idle time, 
(92), 28,362-74 

Agricultural Labour ^ ^ ' h x oo op- a 

Employment, extent of, and amount of idle time, 28,360, 23,36o-6, 

28,369-74. 

after* migrating, change in standard of living, 28.426-8 
cix 
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POWAR, Rat Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B.A.— contcZ. 

Agrioulturaij labour — contd. 

Shortage, Eastern Circle, and means of remedying, (93), 28,346, 
28 359 

Taking up of other \\ork at times, 28,360-2, 28,638 
AmMAL Httsbandry 

Condition of, Chhattisgarh Division, 28,409-13 
Fodder reseives, system, 28,439-40. 

Co-operation 

Credit societies, proposals re working of, (90) 

Purchase and supply of seed by, proposal, (92) 


Crops 

Change tO' more valuable crops, Eastern Circle, 28,382-7. 

Damage to, by wild pigs, and measures taken, (92) 

Eastern Circle, natuie of, 28,351-6 

Improvement by selection and breeding, scope for, (91). 

Introduction of new crops and improved varieties 
Eastern Circle, 28,430 
Requiiements for success, (91) 

Paddy, system of cultivation, (92). 

Seeds, distribution of 

by Co-operatix’e Societies, suggestion, (92) 

Measures for, (91-2). 

Species found most profitable, (92) 

Wheat, Pusa 100, introduction of, Chhattisgarh Division, and 
advantages of, 28,414 20 

Cultivation, raising of standard of, a means of checking flow of labour 
to industrial centres, (93), 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

hy Agricultural Associations and value of, (89) 

Cinema, value of, (90). 

Demon sti at ion Plots 

Inciease in number desirable, 28,436 
System and success, (89), 28,434-5 

increased Expenditure -on, needed, but not at expense o-f research, 
28,322-5. 

Experiments hy cultivators not encouraged, 28,327, 

Inducing of cultivators to adopt expert advice more freely, means, 
(90). 

Measures adopted and results of. Eastern Circle, R-aipur, (89^90). 
Beed and Demonstration Farms, success of, (89) 

Single purpose demonstration, effective in certain oases, 28,328-9. 
Success, examples of, (90) 

Well organised intensive propaganda, necessary, (90) 


Education ; 

Adult, intensive propaganda and cinema, proposaL (89). 
Agricultural* 

Administration by Education Department, but supervising^ staff 
^ould be recruited partly fiom graduates of Agricultural 
College, (89) 

Agricultural schools, little demand for. (89). 

technical knowledge or students, movement for* 

Inducements, prospect of Government Service, (89) 

Students : 


After careeis, (89). 

Source of, (89) 

Supply of teachers and institutions, inadequacy of (89). 

schools, must be drawn from agricultural 

in Vernacular . Middle Schook, Baloda Bazar and Champa. 

of demonstration plots for instruction, m). 
m Tuiage Schools, proposal for, (S9), 28,388-402 
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POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B.^—eonf<1 

Education — con id , 

slight growing Demand foi , 28,S41-2 

Nature Study, plots attached to noimai schools, (89) 

Eh'imary Schools, fouith class, deciease in imiiihci of boys in, com- 
pared with lower classes, 28,395-400 

FEETIIilSBRS 

Artificial, useful foi certain ciops, (91) 

Bone meal, satisfactory for paddy, but caste piepidice a difficulty, 
(91) 

Cattle dung 

careful Preservation necessary, (91) 

Use as fuel and proposed measures foi discouiagement, (91) 
Cattle uiine, non-use of, (91) 

Effect of manuring with phosphates, nitiates and sulphate of 
ammonia under investigation, (92). 

Natural, scope for increased use of, (91) 

Oil cake, use of, (91). 

Popularisation, methods, (91) 

Sann-hemp, value of, (91) 

Fin4NCE, Taecam advances 
in Kind advocated, (90) 

should be Supplementary to loans by credit societies, (90) 

Holdings 

Consolidation 

through Cooperation, as in Punjab, not coiisideied suitable to 
conditions, 28,334-40 
Mr. Dyer’s proposal approved, 28,333. 

Exchange, legal difficulties, 28,376-81 
Measures taken for, (91). 

Fragmentation of owing to effects of practice of Lakhabata (91) 
Implements 

Improved methods of hastening adoption, (92) 

Iinpiovement, scope for, (92). 

Light iron ploughs 

Introduction into Chhattisgarh Division, 28,406-8 
Manufactured in India, material inferior, 28,408 

Ierigation • 

Chhattisgarh, some complaint made about rates and small supply of 
water, 28,438 

Minor schemes, scope for extension in Eastern Circle, but time not 
ripe for co-operative schemes, 28,441-4. 

Marketing 

Conditions better where communicatioms have been improved, (3), 
28,347-9 

Co-operative purchase and sale societies, proposed organisation of, 
(93). 

Facilities 

Eastern ciicle, Raipur, (93), 

Unsatisfactory, (93) 

Issue of information re market conditions, crop returns, &c., to 
cultivators, merchants and traders, proposal, (93) 

Kochias, etc , system of trading and profit made by, (93) 

^Managing Committees in markets, scheme, (93), 

System of, Eastern circle, Raipur, (93). 

Transport facilities, improvement advocated, (93), 28,350. 

Village Bania or malguzar, system of trading and profit made by, 
(93). 

Middle class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (89) 

Revenue Department, recruitment to, agricultural qualifications should 
receive more consideration, 28,403-5. 

Standard op mviNG, improving slowly, 28,432. 

cxi 





Public Health: 


All-India Health Act desirable, Stiles W'eb'b 31,956-8. 

All-India Sanitary Conferences, discontinuance of, but need for, Sb]les 
Wehh 32,014-7 

Assistant Medical Officers, training, qualifications and pay, Stiles Wehh 
32,073-5 

Baby welfare work, Stiles Webt 32,059-61 

Birtb and death statistics m rural districts and towns, 1901-1925, 
Stiles Well (412). 

Budget, and increased allotment of funds to, as compaied \uth medical 
budget desired, Stiles Webb 32,106-10. 


Depaetment 

Action taken by, in educating public opinion and imparting in- 
struction re prevention of epidemic diseases and results of, Stiles 
Webb (412), 32,090-2. 

Organisation in districts, Stiles Webb 31,907-11 
Organisation, and inadequacy of staff, Stiles Webb 31,904, 32,103. 
Diseases, nature of, most virulent, Webb 32,044-7 

Dispensaeies 

Epidemic, work of, and need for increase in number, Stiles Webb 
(413). 

Number and system, Stiles Webb 31,907-8 
Placing under Public Health Department and not undei Inspedor- 
General of Civil Hospitals, question, of Irwm 31,376-8. 

Touring, hmn 31,182. 

District Health Officers, need foi appointment in large districts, Stiles 
Webb (4124), 31,910 

Drinking water 

Dearth of, in Berar, Korde 30,846. 

Disinfection of wells in case of epidemics, Stiles Webb 31,941-2. 
Improvement . 

must be Financed along with general improvement of rural 
areas, Flymen 27,756. 

Measures being taken and progress of, and results, Stiles Webb 
21,928-39. 

careful Investigation necessary and appointment of special officer 
advocated, Flymen 27,755 

Well bonng, work transferred to Public Works Department. 
Flymen 27,955-8 

Female hospitals, forthcoming establishment of, Stiles Wehh 32,065-9. 
Fevers, difference in mortality as betw^een toun and country, Stiles 
Webb 32,021-8 " 

Government scheme of sanitation in rural areas needed, Fande (536),. 
33,476-8 

Health officers^ number, jurisdiction, etc , Stiles Webb 32,048-51 
Health Publicity officers, work of, Stiles Webb 31,909, 32,033 
Hookworm disease, work re, Stiles Webb 31,920, 31,927, 31,943-4 
Hygiene instruction in primary schools, Stiles Webb 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 

question ot extension, Bfiles Webb 

315974-86. 

InfantUe mortality, Stiles Webb 32,043. 

Influenza, 1918, mortality from, Stiles Webb 32,043. 

Jail Bupenntendents, Stiles Webb 32,101-3. 

Joamri for whole of Ma would be useful, Stiles Webb 32,017-8 
Lady doctors, Stiles Webb 32,(]fl2-4. 

measures taken re, Shies Webb 31,986-97, 

32jUoO“9 

Maubia 

^nnectmn of irrigation with, question of, Stiles Webb 32,083. 
Eradication, expenditure on, rather than on distribution ofi 
quimne advocate Webb 31.998-9. 32,097-100 
Extent of, Silks Wehh 31,919. « 

Quinine : 

Distribution, Stiles Webh 31,916-7. 

Pwpkylaotical, dkb^ief in, Siiks Webb 31,969 
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Public Health — c 07 iid 
M4.LA111A — contd 

Survey in 1912 bv Ma]oi Kendiick, 31,915, 32,072 

Surveys m selected areas desirable, Sides JVehl, 31,917-8, 31,967-73. 
Municipal Engineers, Stiles Mehh 32,052 

Physical condition of people in diffeient districts, Sides Wehh 31,962-6, 
32,029-30 

Private piactitioiiers, subsidising of, m luial aieas, hum 31,133 
Propaganda work, need for, Stiles Wehh (412) 

Public Health Museum would be useful, Stiles Wehh 32,114-5* 
Registration Act desirable owing to need for uniformity of vital 
statistics, Stiles 'Wehh 31,956-8 

Registration of births and deaths, unreliability of, Sides W'ehh 32,000-1 
Relations with Medical Department, Public Works Department, lrr«ga- 
tion Department, etc , Stiles Wehh 32,038-9. 

Research 

Institute, proposed establishment of, Stiles Wehh (411), 32,034-7, 
32,09^6 

Joint laboiatory with Veteiinary Department would be approved, 
Shies Wehh 31,924-6 

Malaria Buieau, creation of, advocated, Stiles Wehh (411), 
31^968-73. 

no Laboratory facilities in province, Stiles Wehh 31,904-6, 32,002-5, 
32,031-2. 

Veterinary laboratory should be housed near, Whhon 30,913, 
30,981-4 

Roundworm, Shies Wehh 31,920-3, 32,027 

Ruial sanitation, attitude of District Councils, Shies Wehh 32 079-92. 
Sanitary conditions 

in Different tracts, Stiles Wehh 32,084-5 
Inadequate attention paid to, Korde (320). 

Sanitary Engineer, nee'd for, Stiles Webb 32,038, 32,105 
Sanitary Inspectors, number, functions, etc , Shies Webb 32,053-8. 
Sanitary progress, obstacles to, Stiles Wehh (412) 

Spleen index of childien, work done in connection with, Sides Wehh 
32,040. 

Tubercuxosis 

believed to be Increasing throughout India, Shies W'ehh 32,111-3 
so-called Sanatorium at Pendra^ Sides TFebb 32,112 
Vaccinators, training and qualifications required, Shies TFebb 81,912-4, 
32,006-9 

Veneieal disease, Shies Wehh 32,045 
Village Sanitation Act, Shies Wehh 33,076-S. 

Village sanitation, proposal, Stiles Wehh 31,945-50 

Vital statistics, collection method and defectiveness of system and pro- 

W posal for improvement, Shies Wehh 32,071. 
ater borne diseases, Stiles Wehh 32,010-11 

Pusa Institute, see under Research. 

Railways, see under Administration, 

Rainfall, shortage of, and need for investigation into causes, etc , Sahasra-^ 
hudhe 32,462 

Rate of exchange, Bohras 32,666, Sahasrahvdhe (472), 32,468-9 


Research: 


Agricultural Bacteriology, proposal foi inci eased staff, Flymen (25). 
Agricultural implement investigation, importance of, but difficulty of 
carrying out, Allan (197), (198). ^ 

Bureau for summarizing of woris, pioposal, Flymen (2/), 27,54^-o0, 
28 182-4 

as*bentral subject, probably desirable, Irian (343), 31,260-1 
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Research — contd. 

Co-operatioii between officers of scientific sections ot vaiions piovinces. 
Flymen 27,431-2 

Department • 

should be Independent ot administrative depaitment of Agriculture, 
Khaparde (399) 

Staff 

should bo Indians, Kliaparde (309). 

Indians should be tiained ae, Deshpande (296), (297), 30,527-8. 
Staff and distiibution of woik, Flymen (9-10) 

Distiibution between central and piovineial instituiions, question ot. 
Flymen 27,929-33 , 28,154-73 

Distiict reseaicli, inci eased facilities and funds needed, Deshpande 
(296) 

Economy necessary, Fandeya (125) 

Engineering and machinery improvement. Flymen (13) 


Ticultural produce, scheme, Flymen (24-5), 
l7, 830-3, 27,847-5" 


Einancinci : 

Cess on expoits of a 

27,461-2, 27,467-9, 27,830-3, 27,847-52; 28,133^, Ilian \m)[ 
29,636-8, 29,750-3, 29,824-8, (238-40) 

Cbntnbutions from landholders, might be leceived if research 
profitable to their cultivation, Deshpande 30,447. 
of (jleneral research, mainly by Central Government advocated, 
Allan (196), (201-2), 29,694-6, 29,721-4. 

Government should provide funds, Deshpande 30,445. 
of Local research bv Local Governments advocated, Allan (196). 
Suggestion foi, and proposed charging of fees to agriculturists 
for making use of results, Khaparde (399), 31,873-4 
Taxation would not be favoured, Deshpande 20,675-6. 
Fruit-grotving, need for expert for, Allari 29,734-7. 

Fundamental, carrying out of by central institute, proposal not agreed 
with, Flymen 27,929-33. 

Government of India should send experts to study conditions in each 
Province, Bharqava (427) 

Helminthic affections, work re, Stile^i Webl (411) 

Horticultural, lack of expert assistance, and proposal, Allan (197), 
29,733-7 * 

Horticulturist, duties now earned out by other officers, criticism 
Flymen (25). ' 

Indian youths should be selected for work, Fandeya (125). 

PJy>ne^(^S); Allan (197-8), (198); Deshpande 
(296)-, Maparde {3Q9), Utiles Webb (ill) 

M.ilana Bureau, creation of, adTocated, Stiles Webb (411), 31,968-73. 
Mycologist and Chemist, familiarity with work at Pusa and in other 
provinces. Flymen 27,486-7. 

Nature of work, Flymen (11-12), 27,483-5, 28,271-81. 
by Non-official gentlemen, suggestion for encouragement, Deshpande 
(296), 30,529. 

Organisation 

^ntr^ Body, scheme for, Allan (197), 29,639-42, 29,802-5, (202). 

scheme. Flymen (24-5), 27,461-2, 27,467, Allan 

Criticism, Deshpande (296), 30,509, 30,520-6. 

»c«>rding to soil and climate, proposal, Korde (317) 

^parate Institute for each Province advocated, Korde (317) 

Xff, 

scheme for formation of, at IST^pur 
S?<^7^*’*™*”****^ Director of Agriculture, Deshpande (196), 

P«4&c Hsali*, *ee that iith. 

Dw to t to K: 

Vh®**J* to Provinoiai Departments, Flymen 27,471-4, 27,48Ci. 
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Research — contd 

PusA I2n::!titute — contd 

Developed before oigamsation of pioviiuitil depaitmenis, Flymen 
27,470, 27,8^4-5 

Development foi ceiitial leseaich work and post-giaduate training 
would be approved. Flymen 26',267-9 
Excellent woix done by, and definability of development, 
Sahasialudhe (452) 

Post-graduate tiaming, sending of men to England probably more 
usetul, and pioposai re, Flymen 27,489-99 
Recruitment to, opinion ^e, Flymen 28,121-8, 28,153 
Training at, question of, Flymen 27,836-7, 27,839-44, 27,845 
Relations bet;\een Agricultuial Advisor to Government of India and 
Provincial officers and suggestions for better co-oidination, Sahasra- 
hudhe (452) 

Results must be brought to notice of cultivators, Deshpande (296) 
Scientific staff 

Paiticulars re qualifications required, etc , and need for increase, 
Flymen 27,921-8, 28,180-1 

Sepal ation from teaching -staff desirable, Flymen 27,922, 27,927. 

Scientific staff of Government of India, inciease 

not Advocated, Korde (318), Khaparde (400), Fattde (530) 

Increased propaganda work advocated in preference, Deshpande 
(298). 

would be Useful, Bhargava (427) 

into Scientific value of indigenous theory and traditional methods, 
extent of scope for, Khaparde (399). 

Soil Investigation, lack of staff and equipment, Allan (197). 

Soil Physics 

increased Attention to, desiiable, Flymen (25) 

Need for, Allan (198) 

Veteiinary, see that title. 

Visits of officers to other parts of India useful, Flymen 27,488 
Rice, see under Crops. 

Rinderpest, see under Contagious diseases under Veterinary. 

Roads, ^ee under Administration. 

Rope making, see*mider Agricultural Industries. 

Rural economics, ignorance of politicians and town people, Dwarkcmath 
Singh (506), 32,759-61. 


SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N., Pleader, EUichpur, Amroati district ; 
(452-472), 32,425-32,490. 

Agricultural operations, 32,470-81. 
iSperience of, (452). 


AbMINISTBATION : , , i: 

Meteorological Department, increased use should be made oi, by 
Department of Agriculture and information published to agri- 
culturists, (458) 

Meteorology, lectures on relation of agriculture, and suggestion 
(458) 

Postal and telegraph services, satisfactory, (458) 


Railways. . , 

Opening of branch railways advocated, (457). 

Reduc^ inland rates for rural produce advocated, (457). 


Roads, Village 

Condition of, under District CJouncils not 
Suggestions for improvement, (457). 


satisfactory, (457). 


Agrioultubal Depabtaibnt, policy, 32,441-2, 82,478. 


Agbiotjltubal officers, recommendations re attitude towards farmers, 
(456-7). 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. H.—contd. 

Agbicultueal Indebtedness . 

Alienation ot lands, restriction not advocated, (460). 

Causes of, (459), (459-60). 

Ciedit, sources of, (458), (460). 

Education the only renied;^, (460) 
among. Kunbis, 32,428 

Measmes foi Lglitening buiden of debt, (460). 

Money-lenders^ Act, passing ot, as in the Punjab, pioposed, (460) 
Money-lenders, system and evils of, (459), (460). 

Moi'tgages, long-term, advantages over short-term, (459). 

Rate ot interest, loweiing ot, and prohibition of compound interest 
by legislation proposed, (460) 

AGRicDLTtnun Industries 

Co-opeiatne Industiiai Societies, luimation suggested, (465) 
Dehydrogenation, industiy of drying vegetables, pioposal re, (464), 
32,434-G 

Fish culture and poultry keeping, Kunbis would not take up, 
32,458. 

Fruit glowing, watei supph difficulty, (464) 

Government must stall small industries, (466) 

Instruction ot iniral people in, scheme, (464) 

Mango trade, recommendation by Committee of enquiry appointed 
Bombay Government, (464). 

Obstacles to development of small industries, and proposed lemedies, 
(465) 

Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks, expeiiinents and 
pioposal ie, (463-4), (466), 32,431-3. 

Proposals, (464-5) 

Rope making, (465). 

Subsidiary industries 

previous Enquiries into, (465). 

Need for, (463). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (464-5). 

Weaving and suggestion re opening of School, (466) 
foi Women, need for, (465). 

Animal Husbandry 

Bulls, purchase of, at high cost from foreign countries, objection 
to, (463). 

Cattle-breeding and dairy farm, forthcoming establishment at 
Elliclipur, (463) 

Cattle-breeding farms, (463). 

prizes to cattle bueeders, continuance and development of system 
advocated, (463). 

Berab, agricultural conditions in, (460-1), 32,428 
Co-operation 

Central Banks, rate at which loans lent to primary societies, 
32,463. 

Loans from Co-operative Central banks and credit societies; 
Rate of interest too high, (459), (460). 

S-upervision over use of money advanced, need for, (dSO), 
(468), 32,485-90. 

Value of, (460). 

Crops : 

Combination of, in America, advantage of, (462) 

Cotton : 

increased Cultivation, 32,453. 

increased Production per acre should be considered, (462), 
32,465. 

Damage by wild animals: 

PlglB, (4^). 

Ffeveniion methods, (462). 

and orchards, Berar, but reduction latterly, (461). 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. U^—contd 
Cultivation * 

Improved methods, little progress made, (4o7) 

Productive power of land, not increased with increased expendi- 
ture, 32^451-3. 

Eotation in Berar, (462), 

Demon STUAT iON and Peopag\nda* 

Agricultural CSonferences, resolutions passed by, but not tiaiislated 
into veriiaculai and no action takten on, (456), 32,439. 

American methods, and tribute to, (456, 457) 

Cattle breeding farm at Boregaon, (455) 

Demonstration Farms 

Carrying on of, on commercial basis, desirability and pos- 
sibility of, (455), 32,426-7 
Effectiveness of, question of, (455) 
at Yeotmal and Biasim, (455) 

Departmental lesolutions, etc , increased translation of, into ver- 
nacular and free distribution necessary, (456), 32,439 

Experimental Farms 
Akola, (455) 

Profitable carrying on of, not possible, (455) 

Policy advocated and American and English ideals should be 
followed, (456). 

Poona Agricultural Show, steps should be taken to bring results 
before people, (461), 32,439 
Propaganda work, importance of, (456) 
fieed Farm at Boregaon, (455) 


Education . 

Adult, libraries and reading rooms in villages should be established 
with ^vernment assistance, (455) 

Agricultural 

Facilities, inadequacy of, (453) 

Practical instruction after leaving Agricultural college neces- 
sary, and proposal, (469), 32,438 

Teachers . 

Agricultural Training school in Beiar, establishment 
advocated, (453). 

Practical course necessary after leaving Agricultural 
College, (453). 

Vernacular Middle Schools 

Number of, in different provinces and number of scholars, 
(455) 

Requirements for establishment of, and proposals, (453) 
Defects of present system, (468-9). 

Gardening, advocated, (469). 

Industrial and agricultural bias, importance of providing tor 
(468-9). 

Interest in, by rural people, proposed measures for encouraging, 
(453-4). 

Nature study, advocated, (469) 

Prim^ary 

'Compulsory , ^ 

Compulsory establishment, proposal for Government 
encouragement, (453) 

Need for, (469). 

Position re, and proposals for increase m attendanoe, 
(454-5), 32,454-6. , ^ ^ 

Curriculum must be such as to create agricultural and indus- 
trial bias in minds of boys, (453) 


Teachers, 


Gardening instruction, proposal. (453) 

shers, importance of attitude of, and requirements, (469- ^ 
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SAHASRABUDHS, Rao Sahib G. N.— confJ 
FeUTII/ISEES 

Artificial, preparation bj Grovermiient and distribution at cheap 
rate, suggestion, (462). 

Cattle urine, instruction of people in use of, advocated, (462). 
Cowdung , 

Instruction of people in use of, advocated, (462) 

Use as fuel, supplj' ot fuel to villages by Forest Department 
pioposed, (462). 

Dry leaves, suggested utilisation of, (462) 

Manure depots in each village or group of villages, proposal,. 
(461-2). 

from Phosphatic mines, suggestion, (462) 

Supply to landliolders by Agricultural Depaitment at cheap rate, 
need for, (461-2) 

Urgent need for supply, (461). 


Finance . 

Land mortgage bank, opinion ie proimsal, (459), (460) 

Taccaii loans, procedure, ciiticism of, and proposed alteration, 
(459), 32.464. 

FoiiBSTS 

Forest produce, facilities should be allowed to villagers to make 
use ot, (467). 

Fuel supplj to villagers from, proposal, (467). 

Grazing 

increa<»ed Provision desirable and policy advocated re, (466-7). 
Statistics of areas, revenue fiom fees, etc., (467), 32,466-7. 
Management of portion of area by Panchayats, proposal, (467). 

Implements 

Local manufacture and encouragement desirable, (463). 


New . 

Requirements, (463) 

Vm of, (463). 

for Weeding and intei -cultivation, need for, (463) 
Victoria Technical Institute, Amraoti, (463) 


Ieeigation • 

Utilisation of suiplua rainfall, processes demonstrated at Poona 
Agricultural exhibition, 1926, should be studied by agricultural 
officers in Rerar, (461) 

Wells . 

Provision of, in Beiar, need for, and suggestions re, (460-1), 
32,428, 

Purchase of pump and engine on hire purchase system desired. 
32,429-30 
Maeketino 

Cotton, system in Berar, (467-8). 

Gram, system m Berar, (467-8). 

Municipal Committees, system, (467). 

Weights and Measures: 

InspectioTi, 32,443-6. 

Standardisation advocated, (468), 32,437. 


Baikpall, shortage of, and need for investigation into causes, etc., 
32,462. 

Bate op Exchange, (472), 32,468-9. 


Biseaech : 

Pusa Institute, excellent work done by, and desirability of develop- 
ment, (452) 

Relations between Agricultural Advisor to Government of India 
Provincial officers and su^estions for better co-ordination, 
{4^, 

UJA., I>epartmeiii of, Agriculture, policy of, (47X-2), 32,447. 
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8AHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N.—coiitd 
Statistics 

Collection by village officers, defects of system, (470-1) 

Field, defects of system, (470-1), 32,439 
Imiprovemeiits, need for, (470-1) 

Vetbrinahy, Mnkteisai Institute, lelations between supeiior officeis at, 
and Provincial officeis and suggestions foi better co-oidiiiation, (452) 

Welfare of Bubal Population 

Economic surveys in typical villages, objections to, (470) 

Facilities required for, (470). 

Model villages, scheme, (454), (458) 

Sann hemp, see under Fodder under Animal Husbandry, under Crops, and 
under Green Manure under Fertiliseis. 


Scarcity, relief works duimg, Flymen 27,981-3 

Sea freights, prosperity of cultivators injured by, and change advocated, 
BJiargava (430) 

Seeds, see under Crops. 

Sericulture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Sihora Agricultural Association, evidence on behalf of. see Pande, K. P., 
(529-539), 33,185-33,558 

Soils: 

Bunding 

Encouragement advocated, Pande (531). 

Improvement of soils by, JS^hdparde (402), Pande (531), Dokrae 
(481) 

System, Flymen (28). 

Chemicals taken away by different crops, woik le, Flymen 28,02^5 
Cultivable land gone out of cultivation, proposed measures for reclama- 
tion : Bfiargava (428), Khaparde (402) ^ j r 

Deterioration owing to growth of kans grass, and measures adopted tor 
dealing witt, Flymen (28), 27,699-305, 28,026-9, 28,232-3; Irmn (344), 
31,262-5, 31,308-9. 

DbAINAGB i. A 

letter drainage during mo-nsoon desirable m certain cases, AUan 

(203) 

Draining off ram water, need foi, in Berar, and proposed measures, 
Khaparde (402). 

of Waterlogged land, proposals, Flymen (28) 

'nA+.ptn oration of forests, not serious, Fande (537) 

l 28,249-51, WiU (278), 30,374; Pande 

Means of preventing, Boh as (481), ^,650-1 
by Monsoon rams, and preventive steps advocated, Flymen (dd). 
Exce^ water, oo-operation amongst cultivators for removal of, desirable, 

I'ertdity, decreasing, Bwarhanath Singh 32,705-9. 

system, witli subsequent deterioration after about 
thirty years, Bhwrgava (428b 
on some Government farms. Flymen 
Levelling and bunding, example, Bokras (481b 
Means of, Bokrajf (481) 

a-reas where wells unsuitable for irnga- 

Retenii-^^^^^oisture, experiments earned^ out, Flymen Phfmpn 

no organised Survey earned out, but certain work being one, j 

Uncultivated cultivable land, Flymen 28,074-6. 
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Statistics : 

Aeeas under cultivation. 

sufficiently Accuiate in general, Flymen (35). 

Coliection bj village Patuaiis, and substitution ol anothei agency 
■would be expensive, Fande (539). 

Arrangement and publication should lie carried out by Department of 
Agriculture, Fande (539). 

Collect 

.Methods in C-eiitral Protiiices sutiacieutiy accurate, It inn (347) 
by Fatiraiib, delects ot system Amanat Ah (388), 31,738-40 
Trained agriculturists should be appointed as Fatwans or duties 
ti ansi erred to Agricultural Assistants, Amanat Ah (388) 
by Village officeis, defects of system. Sakasi abudhe (470-1), 

Cnoe loELCASTs 

Extent oi lesponsibibty ot Agricuituial Depaitment, Flymen 
28,151-2 

System, Flymen 28,234-46, 28,260-1. 

P leld," delects ot system, Bahasraludhe (470-1), 32,439 

Imports and exports ot foods, question of availabiiity,^ Flymen 28,058-61. 

Improvements, need for, Bahasrahudhe (470-1). 

Live stock and implements, reliability of, Flymen (35). 

Persons should be deputed to* study American system, Fande (539) 

Vital, collection method and defectiveness of system and proposal for im- 
provement, Stile<^ Wehb 32,071. 

Yield op Agricultural Produce 

Crop cutting experiments needed and increased staff required for, 
Fnjmen (^). 

Estimation by executive officers, objection to, Fande (639) 

Taking only one-tenth acre for experiments, method should be 
changed, Fande (539). 

STILES WEBB, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G., D.P.H., D.T.M. and H (Camb.), 
IM.S., Officiating Directoi of Public Health, Central Provinces (411-13), 
31,900-32,122 

District Councils, attitude re rural sanitation 32,079-82 
Education : 

Primary schools, instruction in hygiene, 31,951-3, 32,012-4, 
Bobertson Medical School, 32,116-9 

PuRLze Health 

All-India Health Act desirable, 31,956-8. 

All-Iudia Sanitary Ooiifeiences, discontinuance of, but need for, 
32,014-7. 

Assistant Medical Officers, training, qualifications and pay, 32,073-5. 
Baby welfare work, 32,059-61. 

Birth and death statistics in rural districts and towns, 1901-1925, 
(412). 

Budget, and increased allotment of funds to, as compared with 
medical budget desired, 82,106-10. 

Department : 

Action taken by, in educating public opinion and imparting 
instruction re prevention of epidemic diseases and results of, 
(412), ^090-2. 

District Bfealth Officers, need for appointment in large dis- 
tricts, (412-3), 31,910. 

Organisation and inadequacy of staff, 31,904, 32,103. 

Organisation in districts, 31,907-11. 

Relations with Medical Department, Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Department, &c., 32,038-9. 

Diseases, nature of most virulent, 32,044-7. 

Dispensaries ; 

Epidemic work of, a need for increase in number, (413). 

Number and system, 31,907-8. 
female hospitals, forthcoming establishment of, 32,065-9. 
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STILES WEBB, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. — confd 
Public Health — contd 

Fevers, difference in mortality between town and country, 32,021-8. 
Health officers, number, jurisdiction, &c , 32,048-51 
Health Publicity officers, work of, 31,909, 32,033 
Hookworm disease, work 7 6, 31,920, 31,927, 31,943-4 
Hygiene instiuction in primary schools, 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 

Hygiene lectuies in jails, and question oi extension, 31,974-85 
Infantile mortality, 32,043 
Influenza, 1918, moitality fiom, 32,043 
Jail supeiintendents, 32,101-2 

Journal for whole of India would be useful, 32^017-S 
Lady doctors, 32,062-4 

Leprosy, extent of, and measuies taken re, 31,986-97, 32,086-9 
Malaiia 

Connection of irrigation with, question of, 32,083 
Eradication of, expenditure on, rather than on distribution ot 
quinine advocated, 31,998-9, 32,097-100 
Extent of, 31,919 
Quinine 

Distribution, 31,916-7 
Prophylactical, disbelief in, 31,969 
Survey by, in 1912, Major Kendrick, 31,915, 32,072 
Surveys in selected areas desirable, 31,917-8, 31,967-73 
Municipal Engineers, 32,052, 

Physical condition of people in diffeient districts, 31,962-6, 32,029-30, 
Public Health Museum would be useful, 32,114-5 
Propaganda work, need for, (412) 

Kegistration Act desirable owing to need for unifoimitv of vital 
statistics, 31,956-8. 

Hegistration of births and deaths, unreliability of, 32,000-1 
Research 

Joint laboratory with Veteiinaiy Department would be 
approved, 31,924-6. 

no Laboratory facilities in province, 31,904-6, 32,002-5, 32,031-2. 
Roundworm, 31,920-3, 32,027. 

Ruial sanitation, attitude of District Councils, 32,079-92 
Sanitary conditions in different tracts 32,084-5 
Sanitary Engineer, need for, 32,038, 32,105 
Sanitary Inspectois, number, functions, etc , 32,053-8. 

Spleen .index of children, work done in connection with, 32,040 
Tuberculosis * 

believed to be Inci easing throughout India, 32,111-3. 
so-called Sanatorium at Pendia, 32,112 
Vaccinators, training and qualifications required, 31,912-4, 32,000-9. 
Venereal disease, 32,045 
Village sanitation, proposal, 31,945-50 
Village Sanitation Act, 32,076-8 

Vital statistics, collection method and defectiveness of system and 
proposal for improvement. 32,071 
Wate-r-borne diseases, 32,010-11 
Water supply 

Disinfection of wells in case of epidemics, 31,941-2. 
Improvement, measures being taken and progress of, and 
results, 31,928-39, 


Research 

Helminthic affections, work re, (411). 
proposed Lines of, (411). 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, (411), 31,968-73 
Public Health (Research) Institute, proposed establishment of, (411), 
32,034-7, 32,093-6. 


Weleaee of Rtoal Population: 

Salvation Army institutions, question as to existence of, 32,122 
Sanitary progress, obstacles to, (412). . „ 

Weakness of agriculturists physically and mentally, 31, 903, 
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Sugar : 

Gus* 

impioved Boiling Diinace^ Duhey <,102) 

Sboitage oi, and impoitation, Diihey (105), 28,704, 28,708-12. 

Gur making only, Phjmen 28,009-10, 28,017. 

White, shoitage ot, iJubey 28,709 

Sugarcane: 

Acreage, deciease and reason Phjmen 27,822-3 
CaiiEBiTonn 

Cultivation ol, Ply men 27,773-5. 

Experience of, Puoey 28,454-9, Bhargam 32,301-3 
Haidiiess of canes and need for suitable crushing mill, JDuhey 
(105), 28.454-7. 

Taliie ot, Ph/men 27,478-9 

Ooinibatore station, value of, Flymen 27,450, Allan (197). 

Condition ot cultivation in Balaghat Distiict, Vuhey 28,539-44. 

Crushing mill, introduction of inipioved, Duhey (102). 

Cultivation, improteniente in. as result of demonstration, Flymen 
(14-15). 

new Furnace, benefits derived from introduction of, Flymen (15). 
FEItTIUSEllS 

Amiiiomum sulphate, successful use, Bhargava (428). 

Introduction of, efforts, Duhey (102) 

Karanja cake, talue of, Flymen 28,188-90 
Impioied varieties, introduction of, Flymen (16), Duhey (102). 
Irrigation, Duhey (104). 

Works not suitable for, Pollard-Low sley 28,946. 

Manunng, Allan (203), (204); Duhey (104), 28,470-2, 28,749-62. 

Mills suitable for small cultivatois, need for, and suggestions, Duhey 
(105). 

Personal experience, Duhey 28,450-9, 28 507, 28,544-51, 28,736-40. 

Profit per acre, Duhey 28,544-5. 

Potation, Flymen 28,011-6 
Wateiing lequired, Flymen 28,019-21. 

Taccavi advances, s€e if ndcr Finance. 

Tanks see wider Irrigation. 

Telegraph facilities, cee under Administration. 

TRIVEDI, C. M., ICS, Registrar, Co-operative Societies: (168-172), 
29,202-29,619. 

Experience of, 29,204-7. 

Cb-OPEBATION 

Agricultural Absociations, 29,263-7. 

Banking crisis of 19*21 and causes of, 29,446-9. 
for Betterment of village lite, scope for, (172). 

Cattle-breeding societies, in Jtaipur dictrict formerly, but closure 
owing to lack of interest, (172), 29,334-5, 29,576-8. 

Central Banks; 

Control over, extent of, 29,349-57, 29,359-62. 

Deposits, (172), 

Duectors, 29,530-2, 29,568-9. 

Dividend, 29,497 

Inspectors, class of men, &c., 29,457-61. 

Managers, class oi men, Ac , 29,454-6 
Number, (168). 

Parti-culars re, working of, &c., 29,336-57, 29,496. 

Pesttlts, (172). 

Compulsion on minority to join as members of co-operative societies 
for joint improvement,, objection to, (172). 

Institute, Berar, system, (170). 
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Co-OPE RATION — contd 

Oo-operative Institute for Jubbulpoie and Neibudda Divisions, 
working of, (169) 

Credit Societies 

Accounting and audit, (1^9), 29,270-9, 29,285-6 29,469 
Application and granting of ioaiib, piocedure, 29.244-61. 
29,450-3 

Bye-law that membeis should send boys to school, one case of, 
29,616 

Consolidation of movement, concenti ation ot eifoits on, 
advocated, (171), 29,262 

Contribution by one society for -purchase of quinine, 29,617 
Deficit, meeting of, by Government, proposal, (169) 

Deposits, (172) 

Education and supervision of 

by Central Banks, -and drawbacks of svstem, (169), 
29,243-61, 29,363-5, 29,425-7 

Eeorganifi ation of system, proposals foi , and measures 
taken, (169-70), 29,270-82, 29,407, 29,489 
Effect on laxes charged by moneyiencleis, 29,550-2 
Failure, statistics, 29,216-7. 

Federation subscription levied Irom membeis, pioposed 
abolition, (169) 

Improvement of movement, proposals for, (171) 

Joint liability, enforcement 

in Certain cases and effect on lepui ation of movement, 
29,218-20, 29,237 
Policy re, 29,221-5 

Loans from Central Banks, system, 29,420-2 
Loans for purchase of implements, and 30111 ! pin chase in one 
case, 29,618. 

Eiq nidations, effect on confidence in movement, question of. 

29,392-4.. , ^ , 

Members borrowing both from, and fiom inone\ lenders, 
common, 29,287-8 

Members, borrowing from moneylenders or malguzais, 29.408-10 

Organisation, procedure, 29,398-9 

Rates of interest charged, 29,397, 29,4934. 

Reserve funds, policy re, 29,490-5 
Results and position of, (172), 29,496 
Sanitation not taken up by, 29,616-7 

Statistics, (170-1), 29,485-8 .1 o, . 1 

Success of movement m Beiar as compared with Central 


Provinces, 29,404-6 on .ha o 

Successful society, features of, and lesults, 29,400-3 
Supervision by Government auditois desiied, 29,428-9. 
Windmg-up, policy and prooeduie, 29,226-39, 29,3/4-85, 

29,499-504, 29,533-6, 29,588-91 
Working of, (171). on 

Defective organisation and defective education of members, 29,0/9 


Department 

Circles, increase to five, desirability of, (168-9) 
no Co-operation with Education Department, 29,oOo-7. 

Organisation of, (168) , , . ^ 1 j 

Encouragement of growth of, matenal advantages must be made 

clear to people, 29,390-1, o on -aq 

E 3 !:penditure on, and need for increase,^ 29,411-2, 29, 06 b. 
Federation Auditors, class of men, 29,467-8. 

Gond Societies, 29,594 , , . « on kaq 1 o oq m 

Government assistance, extent of, &c , -9,509-1.., -9,537-40 
Government financial assistance during banking crisis m 192U-2i, 


History of movement, 29,20^13 ^ ^ a 

Honorary workers and non-officiaj, agencies, \alue ot. and 
work by, (170). 


scope tor, 
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TRIVEDI, C. M.— 


Co-operation — contd . 

Impulse must come from within, not from the State, 29,598-9 
Joint farming societies, question of, (172). 

Land mcitgage banks, Berar, scheme under considei ation, (170), 
29,386-9. 

Lectures in noimal schools by inspector of Beiar Co-operati¥o 
Central Institute, 29,506 

Jjocal instructors, reciuitment method and salaries, 29,o95-7. 
Non-co-operation nioyement, eftect of, 29,395-6 

Non-credit societies, loan from Central Bank to agricultural asso- 
ciation, 29,423. 

Non-ofScial agencv, extent of assistance received from, and scope foi, 
29,413-8, 29,475-84, 29,541-9 
Obstacles to growth oi movement, (170), 29,470 
Position moie eatisfactory than two yeais ago, 29,268 
Primal y Societies, number, (168) 

little Propaganda toi education of public in piinciples of co-opeia- 
tiou m villages, 29,240-2 
Provincial Bank 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank, 20,369-72, 29,561-7, 

Deposits. (172). 

Dividend, 29,497. 

Position of, 29,496 

Relations ^ith Cential Banks, 29,359-61. 

Results, (172), 

Registrar, hole-time officer, would be desirable, and necessary if 
work oi Industries Depaitment expands, 29,438-9. 

Sale Societies. 

Co-operation of Agricultural Department, necessity for, (171). 
Cotton sale societies, (171), 29,289-330, 29,515-29, 29,573-4 
Rice sale societies, formation in Bilaspur district to be con- 
sidered, (171). 

Seed societies, 29,619 

Societies for aggregation of fiagmented holdings and redistribution 
in plots of reasonable size possibility of, in Bilaspur, but not 
in other parts, (171-2), 29,332-3. 

Societies under liquidation, number, (168). 

Societies for co-operative use of agricultural machinery 
E«isentials for success, (172) 

Scope for, and eonsid3ration advocated, (172) 

Staff 


Clerks and auditors, pa\ considered adequate to secui'e honesty, 
29,614-5. 

Courses at Agricultural College under consideration, 29,514 
Knowledge of “ The Law’ and Principles of Co-operation,” 
question of, 29,462-6 

Recruitment; from Nagpur Agricultural College graduates 
under consideration, 29,586-7 
Tiainmg, 29,580-7 
Sweepers^ societies, 29,473-4 

Transmission of money betw’’een central Banks and societies, refund 
three-fourths of money order commission advocated, (170) 
XJnlunited liability, sale or encumbering of land in order to pay 
contribution, a few cases of, 29,600-13 

to money crops from food crops, effects, 29,559 60, 

2 ^, 0 / 1-2 

Edotatioh, COMPTOSORT, formation of co-operative societies for, desir- 
able, (172), 29,436-7. ’ 

HoiiSInsb : 

CoaMtidation : 

Otwjperation, tee that title above. 

’ others to the Punjab in connection 

29,433-5, 20,440-1. 

Fr»giaeiit*tion, evil of, Chhattisgarh, ( 171 ). 
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TRIVEDI, C. M.— conti. 

Land System, occupancy holdings, percentage, 29,232 

Taocavi Loans, issue through co-operative societies, question of possi- 
bility and method, 29,430-2 

Tuberculosis, see under Public Health. 

U.S.A., policy of the Department of Agriculture, Sahasrahudlie (471-2), 
32,447 

Usurious Loans Act, see unde) Agricultural Indebtedness 
Vegetable growing, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Venereal Diseases, see under Public Health. 


Veterinary: 

Ancient methods should be studied and systematised, Koide (317) 
Apathy of District Councils, Irmn 31,310-19 

Assistants . 

few Complaints received of, Wilson 30,959 
Demanding of fees by, Amanat Ah (387), 31,844-7 
Pay, Wilson 30,958 
Tours by, value of, Iiwin (345) 

Board of Veterinary iStudies, need for, Wilson 30,913. 


Civil Vetebonaiiy Department 

close Co-operation with certain other departments necessary, 
Flymen (30), Feshpande (302) 

Control by Director of Agriculture 

Advocated, Korde (319); Ama^iaf Ah (387), Bhaigava (429), 
Bokras (483) 

not Desirable, Flymen (30), Buhey (105) 

Independence of Director of Agriculture, 
should Continue, Wilson (332) 
not Necessaiy, Fande (533) 

should be Independent if Director of Agncultuie a technical 


of&cer, Iruin (344) 

Control of animal husbandry operations by, rather than by Agn- 
cultuial Department desirable, but not suitable in Central 
Provinces, Wilson 30,929-36, 31,031-8. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, Wilson 30,913, 30,955 
College, desirable, Wilson 30,918-9, 31,039-46. 


Contagious Diseases . 

Delay in treatment and need for increased stalF, Bubey 28,5o4-6. 
Examination of herds coming in from Native States desirable, 
Irwin (345) 

Legislation 

not Advocated, Bokras (483) 

Desirable at present, Fande (534). , . ttt't 

Impossible owing to religious scruples of the H-indus, Wilson 
(333). 

Objections to, Kkaparde (404) 
not considered Possible, Irwin (345) 

Methods of dealing with, education and teaching of animal hygiene 
in elementary schools, Wilson (333). 

Nature of, Wilson 30,985-7. 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, Wilson (333), Irwin 31,320; 

Propa^anda^^^Vecommended, and failing success, legislation, 
Bhargava (429). 


Reporting of * 

by Patwans, system and delay, Wilson 30,989-91 
Post cards toi, impiovement from, Wilson 30,989 


Rinderpest: ^ ^ x r 

Immunisation against, question of cost, and peicentage ot 
cattle worth, Wilson 31,047-52. 

Incidence and mortality from, Wilson 20,971-4 
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Veterinary — conid. 

Co^'T\Gioirs Diseases— contJ 

Staff dealing with contagious diseases should bo under sole control 
of veterinary ofiicer in charge of pio\Tince, Wdson 30,909-12, 
Trained agncultiiriists should be appointed as PatvLaiis and 
Revenue Inspectois, l^nnnut All (387-8), 

Troubles from bordeito, Wilson 30,975-9 
little Co-ordination betvoen work of provinces and Indian States, 
Wilson 30,909. 

Dispensaries 

Assistants 

Transier to coiitiol ot local bodies advocated, Pande 33,256-61 
"Work satisfactory 3 Wihon 30,956. 

Classes ot, and contiol, Wilson (332) 

Control 

by Di^tuct Boards Duhei/ {105). 

Apathetic attitude of District CouneiU, Jrwin (345), 
^31,085-7. 

Xoniinallj but Board has insufficient contiol, Bhargava 
(429) 

Responsibility not realised by Boards owing to dual 
control with Government, Pande (533) 

Satisfactory woiking ot sjstem in some places, Korde 
(319), 30,730-1 

Woiking well, iJohui^ (483) 

bj Extia Assistant Diiectors ol Agncnltuie desirable, Pande 
(534) 

Ti a lister to Protiueial Authority 

not Advocated. Koule (319), Bhaigara {429), Pokias (483) 
greater Efficieiicj would result, hum (345), 31,085-7. 
not Objected to if kept in touch with local needs, Pande 
(533) 

should be Partial only, Wihun (832), 

ExpanKSion . 

Inadequate, Korde (319), TFibon (332), Irwin (345), Bhargava 
(429). 

will become Necessary, Pohras (483) 

Needed, Pande (533) 

None noticeable, JJahey (105). 

too Far trom villages Jjuhey (105), Pandeya (126), 28,790-4, 
Bhaujava (429), 32,234-7, 32.27i5 

Local Fund, more interest should be taken in by local boaid 
members, IF d son (332) 

Proffts from cattlo-pounds should be applied to, Incin (345). 

Staff, suggestion 7 e, Amanat Ah (387) 

one Surgeon should be attached to each, separate from tom mg 
assistant surgeons, Dokras (479-80), (483). 

Touring 

not Ful!:y used except during outbreaks, Buhey (105), 
Importance of work, Wilson (333). 

Inadequate stock of medicines, Pandeya (126) 
little Known of, Pande (534). 

None, Pokras (483). 

None, but desirable, Invin 31,181-2. 

T'sed largely bv malgiizars but not fully bj cultivators, Wilson 
(333), 

Treatment and medicines too expensive, Bhargava (429). 

Use of. * 

Extent of, and reasons for use not being greater Khaparde (404). 
Full use not made of, and reasons, Korde (319); Irwin (345), 

i^inat 4li (^7), 31.713; Bhargava <429), 32,234-7, ^,278, 
Ihkras (4«3), Pande (533) 

Inadequate, Wthon (332V 

Increase should be encouraged by propaganda and demonstra- 
tions and suggestions for, Wilson (333) • 
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Vetermary—coutd. 

Dispexs 

Used geneiaih onh tor inoculation and a^tiaaon Bhtnyava 
32,23f3 

DisxDosal or diseased caieases, legislation ndiocated, / (lOd). 

Doctois and suboidinate officer^, strengik diould be nun eased in eveiy 
distiict, Fiihdeya (126) 

Indigenous raetliods, use or, Konle (BlOn 30 ’!?OD-10 Bhmgava 

32,233-4, 32,230-2 

Ins^jectoi s, posts should be abolished and the n'en appointed to take 
cnaige of dispensaries at big tov.iis, (430i 

Isolation and disiniectiou necesisaij at pie^cat vait-i dCfoniniodation 
available toi ^egiegation, iJiihuj {105; 

Medicixfs 

Miilgiizai'. should have stock of, and be trained to use, Duhey 
aOo), 28,069-70 

Patwans should hold stock ot, and he meted ai cattle diseases 
and then treatment, Pundeija Q26). 

Nox-cont\gioiis deceases 

Cases treated, number 1901-4 and 1020-23, 30.993 

Treatment, TFi^son 30,988 

for Ordinal T diiseases, man ot lower subnidi uue ^erMce in every 
Revenue circle desirable, Pcmle (533-4). 

Pamphlets m vernaculars dealing with disease's and medicines should 
be published, Pande (534). 

Preventive Inoculation : 

Compulsory, advocated, Duheij (106) 
tremendous Demand for, Wilson 30,945. 

no Fee charged, Duhey (106); Bhargaia (429). Doli'as (483), Fands 
(534). 

Number of cases, 1901-1905 and 1920-25, Wilson (333), 39,995 
Obstaclet^ in way of popularising, Wilson 30,996, Pande (534), 
no Obstruction, Dokras (483). 
becoming Popular with people, Bliaignia 32,238-9 
Practice of, Duhey (106) 

Propaganda necessary, Bhargaia (429). 

Simultaneous, desuabie and undei tonsideivUiun but increase of 
staff necessitated, WiUon 30,946-52. 

Propaganda work should be increased, Pande (534). 

Public health aspect of work, Wilson 30,913, 30,937-9. 

Public interest increasing, Irwin 31,318. 

Research • 

Economy necessary, Pandeya (125). 

Further facilities necessary, (333), 30,921-S. 

Indian youths should be selected for work, Pandeya (125). 
Laboratory should be housed neai public health re^^earch laboratory, 
Wilson 30,913, 30,9814, 

Laboratory staff attached at Nagpur ITihf^n 30,992-3. 

Muktesar Research Institute 

Relations with proposed provincial institutes, Panie^ (534) 
Relations between superior oOicers at, and Provincial offfeers 
and suggestions foi better co-ordination, Sahasiahudhe (452). 
Work of, and of branch at Baieilly, etc , Wilson (332). 
Piroplasmosis the most important need, TVihon 30,994. 

Provincial veterinary Research Institutes; 
m Each province, proposal, Pande (534). 

Needed, Flymen (25), (30), 28,13940, Inmn (342) 

Setting up of, scheme, Wilson (333), 30,913, 3(), 921-8, 30,980, 
30,999 

Sebum * 

Difficulty experienced in obtaining, Punde (534). 
no Difficulty in obtaining, Doknas (483). 

Making of, in provincial institute not advocated, 30,940-4, 

no Shortage, Bhurgava (429). 

Supply of, and suggestions for facilitating, Wihon (333). 
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Veterinary — contd 
Service 

Improvement since introduction of Refornl sclieme, Fande (530). 
Conti ol by Agiicultural Depaitment eliould be incieased, Bhargava 
(427), 32,278. 

Satisfactory, with resources at disposal, Irwin (343). 
not Satisfactory’, Korde (318). 

Simpler methods and medicines should be used, Bhargava (427) 

Staff . 

Expansion scheme, Wilson 30,964-70. 

Inciease advocated, Ply men (30), JDokras (479). 
should Mix more with cultivators and train people in using simple 
medicines and preparing medicines, JDuhey (102). 

Officers, criticism of, Pandeya (126), 28,814-5. 

Particulars 7 6, 20,916-7, 30,960-3. 

Recruitment from outside pi evince owing to lack of training facili- 
ties and drawback of, Wilson 30,918, 31,019-26, 31,039^46. 

Training at Madras^ found most satisfactory, Wilson 31,022-5 
Subordinates of, attitude of, JDeshpande (298) 

Stjperiok Veterinary Officer with Government op India 
Appointment, Advocated, Wilson (333), 30,909 
proposed Functions, Wilson (333), 30, to. 

Surgeons, appointment by Agricultuial Depaitment for work on .attle 
farms, suggestion, Duhey (105). 

V/eaving, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Weights and Measures, see under Marketing. 

Welfare of Rural Population; 

Amusements should be increased, Brahma (250), 30,162 
Concentration on education, agriculture, iiiral sanitation and health 
advocated, Flymen 27,761-2- 

Conditions, variation of, m different districts and question of reason, 
Irmn 31,196-210, 31,245-6. 

Economic position of cultivatois, Irwin (343), 31,278-9, 31,286 
Economic surveys of typical villages • 

by Committee on which representatives of the people a majority, pro- 
"posal for, Khaim de (408) 

Desirable and suggestions re method of carrying out, Flymen (35), 
28,111-4; Brahma (250); Bohras (485); Bwarhanath Sinqh (506-6), 
Fande (538-9). 

bv Government, advocated, Korde (320). 

Objections to, Sahasrahiidhe (470) 

Results of, to show that no profit possible in cultivation of land, 
Irwin (347), 31,276-7. 

Work carn-ed out, Flymen (35). 

Facilities required for, Sahasrahudhe (470). 

Government financial assistance needed, Fande (638) 

Health of cultivatoi's, met eased attention needed, Bwarhanath Sinqh 
(603). 

Improvement of health conditions 

Difficulties in connection with, Khaparde (406), 

Suggestions for, Pandeya (127), Irwin (346), Khapaide (406), 
Bwarkanath Singh (603); Fande (636). 

Improvement of hygienic conditions necessary (Flymen (35). 

Indian attitude re cleanliness of houses, infectious diseases, etc., Fande 
^ (538), 33,343-7. 

im^proved Lay-out and sanitary conditions of villages, scope for, Flymen 

Model villages, scheme, Khaparde (406), Sahasrahudhe (454), (458). 
Panchayat Committees, proposal, Khaparde (408). 

Physical condition of people in different districts, Irwin 31,357-61, 
Fande 33,473-5 

Salvation Army institutions, question as to existence of, Siiles Wehh 
32,122. 

Social Service League, establishment of institutions on lines of, pro- 
posal, Bokras (485), 32,670-3. 
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Welfare of Rural Population — contd, 

‘Sa?ANDAED OF LIVING; 

Improving slowly, Powar 28,432. 

Increase, Pochory 33,166-9. 

Suggestions for improvement, Brahma (2o0), 30,162; Irwtn (346), 
31,226-35, 31,362-8. 

Weakness of agriculturists physically and mentally, Stiles W^ehh 31,903. 

Wells, see under Irrigation. 

Wheat, see under Crops. 

Wild animals; 

Damage to crops by, see under Crops. 

Tigers and panthei's, people keen on killing in spite of reduction oi 
rewards, Irwin 31,083-4. 

WILSON, C. W., M.R.C.V.S., I.T.S., Veterinary Adviser to Government, 
Central Provinces. (332-3), 30,908-31,052. 

Tiainmg and past appointments, 30,914-5. 

Animal HtrsBANDEY. 

Bad condition of cattle, 30,954. 

Bulls, castration . - 

Difficulty with castes accustomed to carry out work, 31,029-30, 
Progress, 31,027. 

Control by Civil Veterinary Department rather than Agricultural 
Department desurable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, 
30,929-36, 31,031-8 
Gaurakshans, 31,013-8. 

Hissar cattle taim, 31,009-11. 

Education . 

Nagpur Agricultural College, veterinary lectures and first aid 
demonstrations, 30,913, 30,920, 31,C06-8. 

Veterinary Studies, Board ot, need ior, 30,913. 

Vetbrinaby ; 

Assistants : 

few Complaints received of, 30,959 
Pay, 30,958 

Board of Veterinary Studies, need ioi, 00,913. 

College, desirable, 30,918-9, 31,039-46. 

Contagious Diseases : 

Foot-and-mouth disease, treatment, 31,003-4. 

Legislation for destruction, segregation and control of move- 
ment impossiblo owing to religious scruples of the Hindus, 
(333). 

Methods of dealing with, education and teaching of animal 
hygiene in elementary schools, (333) 

Nature ot, 30,885-7. 

Obstacles met with m dealing with, religious scruples of the 
Hindus (333). 

Reporting of. 

by Patwans, system and delay, 30,989-91. 

Post caids for, improvement from, 30,989. 

Rinderpest : 

Immunisation against, question of cost, and percentage of 
cattle worth, 31,047-52 
Incidence and mortality from, 30,971-4. 

Periodicity in outbrealis, 31,001-2. 

StaO: dealing with, should be^ under sole control of veterinary 
officer in charge of province, 30,909-12. 

Troubles from borders, 30,975-9. 

little Oo-ordination between work of provinces and Indian States, 
30,909 

Department . 

Independent of Director of Agriculture, contuumnee advocated, 
Relations with Agricultural Department, 30,913, 30,955. 
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WILSON, C. yN,^conUl 

Veterinary — contd . 

Dispensaries . 

Assistants, -work satisfactory, 30,'956. 

Classes of, and control, (332) 

Expansion inadequate, (332). 

Local Fund, more interest skould be taken in by local board 
members, (332). 

Touring : 

Importance of work, (333). 

Used largely by malguzars but not fully by cultivators, 
(333). 

Transfer of control to Provincial authorities should only be 
partial, (332). 

Use of. 

Inadequate, (332). 

Increase should be encouraged by propaganda and 
demonstrations and suggestions for, (333). 

IMueation, demand for, 31,005. 

Non-contagious diseases . 

Cases treated, number of, m 1901-4 and 1920-25, 30,998. 
Treatment, 30,988. 

Preventive inoculation . 

tremendous Demand for, 30,945 

Number of cases m 1901-1905 and 1920-25,* 30,995. 

Obstacles to popularisation of, (333), 30,996. 

Simultaneous, desirable and under consideration but increase 
of staff necessitated, 30,946-52. 
no Private practitioners, 31,000. 

Public health aspect of work, 30,913, 30,937-9. 
llesearcli 

Further facilities necessary, (333), 30,921-8. 

Laboratory should be housed near public health research 
laboratory, 80,913, 30,951-4. 

Laboratory staff attached at Nagpur, 30,992-3* 

]ifiiktesai Imperial Laboratory and branch at Bareilly, work of. 

etc, (332). . 

Piroplasmosis the most important need, 30,994 
Provincial Veterinary It^arch Institution, setting up of, 
scheme (333), 30,913, ^,921-8, 30,980, 30,999 

• Serum 

Making of, in provincial institute not advocated, 30,940-4. 
Supply of, and suggestions for iacilitating, (333) 

Staff : 

Expansion scheme, 30,964-70 
Paiuculars 20,916-7, 30,960-3 

Eeeiuitnient from outside province owing to lack of training 
facilities and drawback of, 30,918, 31,019-26, 31,039-46. 
Training at Madras, found most satisfactory, 31,022-5, 
Superior Veterinary Officer with Government of ‘India 
Apiiointnient advocated, (333), 30,909. 
proposed Functions, (333), ^,909 

WITT, 0 . 0 ., Chief Conservator of Fore^its, Central Provinces* (271-728) 
30,170-30,429, (295) \ ^ h 

AGaiCULTUEAL Industbies . 

^ DA 30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 

30,368-9, 30,379 

Sericulture in forests, position, 30,226-31, 30,368-9. 

Anihae Husbandry: 

Camels, province not suitable for, 30,404-7. 

Fodder » 

no Scarcity except in Berar, (278) 

Stall feeding, question of extension, 30,363-4. 

Grazing, ^ee.vnder Forests 
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WITT, D. 0. — conid. 

Education, Foies t scLooi, Balaj^hat, ;30, 340-7. 

FERTiLibURb, Lowduii^, uoteiiipts io iiiduce use ot iuel lustead of, lu 
Chhattisgaih disliicL, {*276) 

Fobests . 

Affoiestation, not needed ni Cer.lrpJ Piovmces (278) 

Area and recuiction ui, ioi (luiAaiion, 1906-07, 1916-17 and 1925-26, 
(277). 

Aieas available for cultivation, (276) 

Baled grass 

Cost ot baling, 30/156-7. 

Distribution, method, dO/358-60 
Quality, 30,355. 

Stoiage X)ossibilities, 30,177-83, 30,290-5- 

Supply toi stall feeding, expeiiments and absence of demand 
tor, (273-4), 30,174-6, 30,260-8 
no Casuanna, 30,423-5. 

Construction and repaii oi wells, tanks and am cuts, (276). 

Oowdung, collection by people, 30,275-9 

Cutting and pieseiviug ioddei on large scale. Forest Depaitment 
should cairy out, but increased staff would be necessary, 30,173 
Department 

Contact witli lloieaue Department, 30,331-2, 30,349. 

Delations with Agriciiltuinl Depaitment, 30,211-2, 30,349 
Deterioration 
Causes, (27S) 

Floods in Central Piovincc- not dne Lo (27^). 
no definite Investigation being carried on, 30,354 
will not be Serious if grasing not largely extended, 30,354. 
Ensilage making never tried, 30,296 

Extraction of minor foiest pioduce and system of working, (275), 
30,272, 30,319-26, 30,368-9, 30,377-80 
Felling of trees wnthin 20 yards of either bank of streams in certain 
areas forbidden, (278), 30,371-2 
Forest Engineer, question as to scope foi, 30,331-3, 30,408. 

Fuel : 

Cost, question of possibility of leducmg cost, 30,365-7. 
Increase of areas of hahul bans desirable as means of 
increasing supply, but tendency rather to reduce, (278), 
_30, 282-9, 30,330, 30,401-3, 30,421-2 
Karanja trees not very suitable, 30,420 
no Scarcity except in Berar, (278). 

Fuel and other produce, methods toi supply of, to cultivators, 
and failure of certain experiment, Nistar and Paidawar, (275), 
30,185-95, 30,232-6, 30,319. 

G^rass * 

Quality of, 30,300. 

some llesearch earned out, but not by Department, 30,350-3. 
Sale of fodder and thatching grass fiom closed coupes, (274), 
30,297, 30,342. 

Use for stall feeding, Nimar district, (278). 

Grazing ; 

Average annual value of concessions in Central Provinces, (278). 
BluEalo, more damage done by, than by bullocks, 30,309-11. 

Dear grazing and cheap fodder . 

Effect of cheap fodder policy on keeping of useless cattle, 
possible danger, 30,312-4 
Policy advocated, (277-8), 30,244-52, 30,417 
Excessive, remedies for, in Central Provinces, (277), (278). 
Facaities, (277), 30,342-4. 

Goats and sheep, restrictions, 30,199. 

Number of cattle grazing in Central Provinces and revenue 
realised, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, (272-3). 

Policy, 30,302bll, 30,317. 
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WITT, D. 0.--coni(L 

Forests — conid 
G’raii 1 ng — conid 
Bates 

Fixation of, (272), ^.241-3, 30,318, 30,361. 

Beductxon, undesirability of, 30,196-8. 

Bestnction, (273). 

iSettJements in certain tracts and need for extension, (278). 
Statistics of cattle giazed and rates paid for year 1924-26, 
30,413-6, (295) 

Industries 

Development iiossible as result of research work being done at 
Dehra Dun, 30,377. 

Utilisation officer to be appointed for a few months, 30,378. 
Laboui, system, 30,202-7, 30,333-9. 

Lac piopagation and cultivation, and Government policy, (276), 
30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 30,368-9, 30,379. 

Light railway, 30,254-7, 30,315-6. 

Match factory, question as to prospects of supply of timber tor, 
30,393-400 

Myrobalams, revenue from, 30,386-92, 30,427. 

Natural geneiation, 30,259. 

Delation of forestry to agriculture, (271-2), (276), 30,213-5. 

Bevenue made by, and freer, and to spend money on. useful projects 
desired, 30,237-40, 80,258. 

Boads . 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, etc., (276). 
Nature of, 30,408. 

Use of, by general public, (276), 30,340-1. 

Sericulture, position, 30,226-31, 30,3fe-9'. 

Shifting cultivation, negligible, 30,172, 30,334. 

Sleepers, supply, 30,254-7, 30,269-71. 

Slopes, working of, 30,409-12. 

Soil erosion, in Central Provinces, not serious, (278), 30,374. 

Staff, forest guards, foresters and rangers, training and pay, 
30,345—8* * 

Tanning materials, 30,426-8. 
no Tea cultivation, 30,280-1. 

Tiger population, 30,827-9* 

Trees, commercial, 30,263. 

Villages, system and cultivation in, 30,208-10, 30,333-9. 

Working, methods of, and preparation of working plans, (271-2). 
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Achau Foddei (loa\es pods shoots) obiai iird fi uiu the tioo 

(acactn (uahitu) 

Adat Brokerage, commi<^sion 

Aduia Division of produce b(‘t%een two pctUic^ hi eciiial pio- 

portions 

Adtya (Adat y An agent or brokei. 

Ad ATI Y A.) 

Akola (hoe) A tined intercnltivatmg inipleinont 

Anna . One sixteenth ot a rupee , equivalent to 1^. at exchange 

late of one and sixpence to the rupe^ 

Atta heat flour. 

Babul . . A wudely distiibuted small tree {acacta iuahtca) 

Bakhar (Bakkhar, A blade hairow used as a substitute for the plough and 
Vakhar), also for preparing the seed bed 

Bala^ee . Lit. name of a diety A leligious cess. 

Balijta a village servant 

Ban . . A wood, grove 

Bandi , . .A field of gram w’hieh has failed to mature 

Bandhi a rice fic^ld 

Bania . A Hindu trader who is generally also a mone\ lender. 

Banjara a tribe of itinerant gram and cattle nn uhants 

Barani Umrrigated land depending on ram for itswatoi supiflj. 

Barer . . . A caste of vegetable gardeners 

Barhi . .. Interest in kind upon seed-gram 

Basti . A village, any inhabited place 

Batai Payment of rent m kind, by division of pioduce 

betw een landlord and tenant 
Bera An inclosure 

Berseeh . Egyptian clover (fn/o?iu in alej‘an Jim um) 

Bhata . . , Light, red, laterite soil 

Bhusa The husk or chaff of giam; the straw. 

Biasi . . .. Cross-ploughing of rice land after the crop has come up 

Bidi . Country-made cigarette 

Bigha A measure of land, the standard or putai hujha is 

3,025 square yards, or |bh of an acre. 

Bir An area reserved tor the growing of grass. 

Boja . . A bag of unpiessed cotton, -weighing 392 lbs. 

Bund . A dam, a field embankment. 

Burad .. The name of a Hindu caste whose mam occupation is 

mat-making. 

Buri . A variety of cotton imported from America (yo.vsypiuMi 

hmutum) 

Cassava . (mamhot vtihssima). 

Ohak *. . - .A block 01 portion of land 

Chakbandi . . . . Consolidation (of holdings). 

Ckamar . A worker in skins One of the depiessed castes. 

Chabas .. . . The narcotic resinous exudation of the hemp plant, 

(tannaliis mtiva), 

Charka (Chakra) . Spinning wheel 

Chauki A post where a watch or guard is stationed. 

Chaukidar .. .A watchman. 

Chaw ADI . .. A shelter house for travellers. 

Oholikhan . . , Cloth fi'om which the bodice worn by females made, 

Chuni Coarsely ground pulse. 

Chore!... Ten milhons 
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Dak (bungalow) 

D\l 

Dalal 

Damdopat 

Dawakhaxa 
Dawra . 

Debhi 

Deshi 

Dhaincha 

Dhan 
Dhana 
Dh ARMADA 
Dhimar 
Dhorne 


A lest house for travellers 
A generic teiin applied to vaiious pulses 
An agent or bi okei . 

An ancient Hindu piOAision by which the total inteiest 
on a loan may not exceed the amount of the principal 
A dispeiisarv 

An inteicultii ating iniplcincnt 

1\ times, inteiest at the into of 50 per cent 

Native to the country , indigenous 

A leguminous hbie plant often grown foi gicen iiianuung 
{i>esljnnia ac uJeota), 

The nee plant, unlmsked rice 
Giain in general 

A contiibufcion for ehaiitable purposes 
A caste of fislKumen 
A cess devoted to cattle protection 


Erandi 


Castoi s(iQd(iicinus conimiinih) 


Falxu 


Extra, unnecessary 


Ganj a market 

Ganja a narcotic deiived fiom the unfertilized hovers of 


Gaolo 

Gaueakshan 

Ghi 

Goxd 

Goshala 
Gowala (G a 
Gwari, Gowli 
Gbam . 

Guava 

Gue 

Gwabi . 


cannabis sdtiva 
See Gowada 

A refuge home foi cattle 
. Clarified butter 

An abongmai hill tribe inhabiting the eastern blanches 
of the Vindhva mountains 
Charity devoted to cow protection 

0 L o, 

) A herdsman or milkman 
Cluck pea (ctcer artehmm) 

A small evergreen tree {pstdiuin guyava) giown solely for 
its fruit 

Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery 
See Gow ila 


Haissyat 

Hakim 

Hamali 

Hang AM 

Harea 

Haq 


A statement of ^»ssets and liabilities 
A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine 
Porterage charges 
Time, season 

The black myiobalaii {fci mi nalta chehula) 

A piivilege, peiiimsite, light 


Jam ADAH 
Jari 

Jat (plough) . . 
Juar(Jowae), 


An official in the Agricultural Department subordinate 
to the i^gncultural Assistant 
A mixture of varieties of cotton belonging principally to 
the gosHypium neglectum group. 

. A light inversion plough. 

.. The large millet {jsorgJmm vulgar e) 


Kabuli 
Kalab ... 
Kamdae 

Kans .. 
Kabas ... 
Kabanja 
Kaebi (Kadbi) 
Eaega . 
Kayasxh 

Euadi Eumal 


An agreement. 

, Saline effioresccnce 

Fieldman , the lowest grade of official in the Agiicultural 
Department. 

A coarse, deep-rooted grass wee&{sacch<irum spontaneum), 
. Cotton with the seed still adhering, (unginned). 

, An evergreen jungle tiee (pomgamia glabra) 

Straw of juar (millet) 

. Wild nee. 

. A caste whose maih occupation is that of writer or 
accountant. 

...A handkerchief fyumal), the fabric of which (hhadi) is 
made from homespun yarn, 
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Kh.vlsa 

Khandi 


Khae 

Kh\ri 

Kharif 

Kuata 

Khudkasht 


Kisan 

Korku 

Kotwal 

Kunbi 

Kuro (Kuru) 

Kusuai(b) 

Kutcha 


Lands or villages held immediately of Govoi nment. 

A measure of weight and capacity which vanes accord- 
ing to the commodity and, in many cases, for the same 
commoditv in different localities; foi cotton. 781 lb , 
at page 115, 1801b., a common grain measiue is 20(J 
seers or 411 4 lb nominal \\ eight 
A block of land, the soil ot which is moie or less hoino- 
genoous 

A hardy varict;^ of sugarcane popularised b\ the x\gii- 
cultui al Department 

The autumn har\est, ciops sown at the beginning of 
the rains and reaped in Octohei-Decembei 
An account 

Fiom L/i ad (self) and kashf (cultivation), land cultivated 
by the proprietor, i.o , part of the home f ai m (An> 
person who is allowed to cultivate it can acquire occu- 
pancy rights ) 

A cultivator 
An aboriginal hill tribe 
A police officer. 

An agiicultuial caste 
A grain measure equivalent to 10 heas 
A foiest tree {schlewheta ti ijufja) 

Inferioi or bad [lit “ not solid '’] 


Lakh . 
Lakhabhata 


Lakhori 

Lugda 


One hundred thousand 

Signifies the system of fragmented holdings , an ancient 
device, now' obsolete, whereby the fields of a village 
were sub]cct to periodical re-distnbution, so as to 
ensure that each cultivator had a fair shaie of the 
diflereiit qualities of land 
The chickling vetch (lathy i us sativus) 

A strip of cloth woin as a petticoat 


Machowa 

M AH A JAN 
Mahal 
Mahar 
Malbe (Mx\li) 
Malguzar 


The piactice of sowing artificially genniiuited seed 
Merchant, creditor 
A district or province 
A low caste, generally village ser\ ants 
A gardenei 

Lit levenue payer A term applied to a piopiietoi or 
co-sharer in a village held in ordinary pioprietary 


Malik Makbusa 


Mango 

Marwari (Marwadi) 

Masur 

Maund 


Meg ASS 
Mbhra 

Mbston, M S N. 

(plough) 

Milkayat Sirkar 

Moharrir (Muhar) ^ 
Mohwa 

Mote 

Mung 

Murum 

Mushan 

Myrobalan 


tenure 

Malik, oivnei, propiietor, makhii’^a, occupied. A culti- 
vator possessing a hereditary or proprietary right in 
the land he cultivates 
An evergreen fruit tree (man gif era indica) 

A banker, broker, merchant 
Lentil (?e/is cscuienfa). 

A weight of 82*28 lb. {pucca nuvund) Has diffeiont 
values for diffeient commodities and for tlie same 
commodity in different localities. 

Residue of sugarcane after the juice has been expressed. 
A low caste, generally village servants. 

A very light type of inversion plough 

Lit Government property; plots of land of which the 
proprietor is the Government 
A clerk or ivnter , . , . , ^ i 

A deciduous forest tree (hassia Jatifoha) whoso dried 
flowers are eaten as food or distilled into liquor 
A receptacle for hoisting wmter from a well. 

Green gram ijjhaseolus radiatus). 

Light stony soil. 

A grass (tseilnia laxum) 

Tanning fruit obtained from trees of the genus Ter- 
mmaha. 
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t LOSh VRi 


Nurw UiulU 

Nvk V 
XlSTUl 

Xew^u 

Ncliau 


A lion eano mill manufactuiod by the Nalian 

Co , Aiobala 

A toil 01 c'ustoin station, a subordinate police-station. 
Release, acquittal. 

A t'oai se cotton tape 
A ^\ater course 


P \1)DY . 

Puuwi 

PAimW AR 
Paiu . 

P\ras ,, 

Pama 

PaN^ ilKYAT (Pv\CHV) 


PlTCL 
P VrK i 
Patwaim 
Pie 

PlNJllVl’OLL 
PoXTA . 
PrccA 
Purdah 


UmiUtrijzn Hitiva) 

Belonjiing to a hill tribe. 

Pertaining to produce, outturn 

A gram mi‘asure, nominal lYcight in Nagpur is 1| seer, 
A inodorate-sized deciduous tree {hutea fiondosa) 
Equivalent to three maunds or 120 bcers 
Lit a committee of five Used to describe an association 
of ail} numbei or persons, instituted for objects of an 
administiative or judicial natiiic 
The headman of a lyotaan village 
A silken girdle or sash 
A village accountant or registrar 
One-tii elf til of an anna 
A refuge home for cattle 
A grass sulmtum) 

Of good qualitv, up to standard, correct, substantial 
A veil screen . the practice of keeping women secluded 


RiBI 

Roseum 

Ryot .. 
Ryotwaki 


The spring harvest, crops sown in autumn jind reaped 
at the end of the cold weather. 

A coarse, short staple cotton (gossypium neglectem 
irneutu) 

A cultivator 

A system of tenure under which the cultivator pajs the 
revenue direct to Government 


Sabul 

Salai .. 

San ad 

Saxn (Sunn) , , 

Sakbahai 
Sari 
Satnami 
Satta . 

Sawai 

SiBR ... 

Bemaii . 

Sbsamuh 

Bixastha 

Bhikar 

Botohum 

SoWOAit (Bowkab, 
Bahukae). 

SlBAB 

isn ... 

toiSAIl. 

&mm 

HP * atoaife 


An iron bar ; mhul plough, a bar-pointed, inversion 
plough 

A gum tree (brassica seiratu) 

A charter, a certificate of honour 

Bombay hemp; a leguminous fibre crop {aoialana 
juncea), also used as a green manure 
Supply , means of providing foi charges or expenses. 

A long cloth worn by Indian women 
A reformed sect of Chatnars. 

Traffic , exchange of money. 

Anttxeessof one-fourth; interest at the rate of 25 per 
cent 

A weight (2 057 lb ) 

A large deciduous tree {bomhax malaharieum). 

An oil seed (til) (sesamum tiidicmn) 

A scripture ; a work of authority, especially one attri- 
buted to an inspired writer. 

Hunting; skikart, a hunter. 

A genus of gra^s, the most important of which is fwr, 
file groat millet (s&rghum mlgarel 
A money lender. 

A light sandy soil. 

Home-farm land ; the personal, family or private holding 
of a proprietor or co-sharer. 

The Goremment ; the supreme authority. 

The chief of the paneh (see panehayai). 

Cotton seed 

An advance made by Government to cultivators for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

A local revenue division of a district. 
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Tahsildar 

Taloop 

Taluq 

Tallqdar 

T4MASHA 

Tarwa 

Tendl 

Teora 

Til ^Tilli) 

Tola 

T0^GA 

Tor 


A revenue officer m chaige of a talml 
A parasitic flowering plant {stiiga luted) 

See Tahnl 
A big landowner 
A show spectacle 
A shrub {tama amiculaia) 

A small tiee (diospyto^ tomentom) 

Rape {hrassica carupestiis) 

An oilseed {sesamuui iTidicum) 

The weight of a silver rupee, 80 tolas equal one seal 
A horse or bullock carnage 
Pigeon pea {cajanvs indtcus) 


UaiD 


A pulse iphaseolus mungo) 


Vabi 

Vaidava 

Vakhar 


An enclosed space 

A piactitionei of one of the Indian systems of medicine 
See Hallhai 
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